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PREFACE, 


The  botanist  can  not  study  the  pro<'tuctions  of  the  tomd  zone 
without  a  strong  desire  to  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  regions  of 
perpetual  summer.  This  desire  grows  from  year  to  year,  but 
each  succeeding  year  generally  bmds  him  closer  to  local  duties 
and  his  home.  In  the  case  of  the  author,  this  centripetal  force 
had  not  developed  itself  in  due  proportion  to  its  antagonist,  and 
a  visit  to  the  tropic  world  was  the  result. 

His  attention  was  directed  more  particularly  to  New  Granada 
by  the  scantiness  of  botanical  information  on  a  region  so  pro- 
fusely rich  in  plants.  Not  even  a  catalogue  of  a  collector  had 
appeared  since  the  results  of  Humboldt's  visit,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century,  were  given  to  tho  world. 

Nor  wei-e  the  sources  of  general  information  on  that  republic 
much  more  copious  or  recent  Our  libraries  were  found  to  con- 
tain several  works  on  Colombia,  written  during  that  terrible 
struggle  with  the  mother  country  which  terminated,  or,  rather, 
took  on  a  chronic  form  in  1825,  but  not  a  volume  was  to  be 
found  which  had  been  written  since  New  Granada  had  taken  hei- 
place  among  the  nations.  No  answer  could  be  found  to  the  in- 
quiry what  eifect  thirty  years  of  liberty  had  produced  on  a  land 
that  had  been  till  that  time  sealed  up  from  all  the  world  by  Span- 
ish despotism.  This  void  in  our  geographical  infonnation  wae 
the  determining  cause  of  the  journey  narrated  in  this  volume. 

Thus  my  task  was  commenced  with  a  more  conect  esthnatc 
of  the  need  of  the  undertaking  than  of  its  difficulty,  A  want 
of  reliable  facts  began  to  produce  its  inconveniences  even  before 
leaving  our  shores,  impeded  the  journey  at  every  stage,  and  aft- 
erward stiU  more  embarrassed  the  composition  of  the  nan-ative. 
The  observations  of  earlier  travelers,  who  resided  in  the  country 
for  some  special  object,  or  hurried  through  it  ignorant  alike  of 
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the  genius  and  the  lan^a£;e  ot  the  jicople,  weie  so  tipquenUj 
erroneous,  thit  I  did,  perhaps,  not  otten  enough  distrust  my 
own  eonclusiong  when  difteient  trom  theirs  In  addition  to 
these  old  works,  acudent  has  lately  thiown  m  my  wiy  a  small 
boob,  entitled  "Bogota  in  1836-7.  By  J.  Steuart.  Printed 
for  the  author  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  82  Cliff  Street,  1838." 
I  had  heard  of  this  book  in  South  America,  but  all  my  search 
for  it  in  libraries  aiid  book-stores  had  been  in  vain.  I  know  of 
no  other  copy  in  the  United  States. 

No  Spanisli-American  nation  has  furnished  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  authors  than  New  Granada;  still,  their  works  are  neithei" 
numerous  nor  easy  of  access.  The  "  Semanario  de  la  Nueva 
Granada,"  published  in  Bogota  in  1810,  various  scientiiic  papers 
by  Boussaingault,  and  a  pamphlet  by  President  T,  C.  Moaquera, 
have  been  freely  used.  On  the  latter  I  liave  relied  for  the  names 
of  many  animals  and  some  plants.  Plata's  history  has  been 
carefully  examined,  and  Acosta's  sometimes  referred  to.  Pub- 
lic documents  were  supplied  with  exceeding  kindness  by  those 
officers  who  had  them  in  their  powei',  both  at  Bogota  and  else- 
where. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  neither  the  Granadan  legation 
in  the  United  States,  nor  the  consulate  at  New  York,  were  able 
to  add  any  thing  to  these  stores  collected  abroad. 

Many  individuals  have  kindly  aided  in  promoting  the  accu- 
racy of  the  work,  whose  favors,  though  gratefully  remembered, 
ean  not  be  enumerated  here.  To  no  North  American  does  it 
owe  more  than  to  that  gentleman,  merchant,  and  scholar,  Alex- 
ander I.  Cotheal.  Senor  Julio  Arboleda  was  never  applied  to 
in  vain.  Senor  Escipion  Garcia-Herreros  contributed  some  val- 
uable and  elaborate  observations  on  civil  law,  and  a  compen- 
dium of  the  history  of  the  last  attempt  at  revolution,  both  of 
which  deserved  a  better  fate  than  to  be  reduced  to  such  mere  ab- 
stracts as  alone  could  find  room  in  a  volume  of  travels. 

But  to  no  one  individual,  nor,  indeed,  to  all  others,  does  the 
work  owe  so  much  as  to  Senor  Itafaei  Pombo,  secretary  of  the 
Granadan  legation.  And  this  zeal  was  owing,  not  to  a  friend- 
ship to  the  author,  to  whom  he  was  a  stranger  when  his  aid  was 
first  sought,  but  to  a  noble  love  for  his  country.  May  that 
country  thank  and  reward  him ;  for  his  faithfulness,  accuracy, 
promptness,  and  zeal  transcend  ail  mere  thanlts  of  mine. 
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It  was  a  calamity  tliat  the  book  was  put  in  type  at  a  time 
when  Senor  Pombo  was  absent  from  the  country.  The  author's 
distance  from  the  printers  also  tended  to  increase  the  number  of 
verbal  errors,  which,  notwithstanding  an  almost  marvelous  accu- 
racy on  their  part,  will  be  noticed  by  the  Spanish  scholar.  As 
most  of  these  occur  rightly  spelled  in  the  Appendix,  it  is  hoped 
that  they  ■will  not  sensibly  impair  the  utility  of  the  book.  The 
translation  of  the  phrase  Dominus  vobiscum,  the  expressions 
Que  enirenjpara  denfro,  and  I'or  siempre,  are  perhaps  the  most 
important  not  thus  corrected. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  errors  which  no  proof-reader  can 
correct,  and  the  number  of  which  no  one  will  ever  know.  So 
many  are  the  motives  for  misleading  the  traveler — so  many  the 
errors  that,  once  set  down  for  truth,  are  never  re-examined- — 
that  it  can  not  be  possible  that  this  work  shall  be  exempt  from 
them.     The  indulgent  reader  wUl  pardon  them. 

The  author  claims  of  the  publishers  the  right  to  make  one 
more  acknowledgment  of  obligation,  and  that  is  to  themselves. 
The  liberality  with  which  they  have  acceded  to  every  wish  of 
his,  involving  outlays  far'beyond  what  was  at  first  intended,  is 
one  of  the  most  pleasing  circumstances  in  the  retrospect  of  the 
long  and  unremitted  toil  this  day  concluded.  And  if  succeed- 
ing travelers  shall  find  in  the  book  that  aid  which  the  writ^- 
sought  in  vain,  and  the  philanthropist  shall  feel  his  beat  sympa- 
thies aroused  for  one  of  the  most  liberal  and  free  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  globe,  that  toil  will  not  be  unrewarded. 

Middlebury  College,  October  IStli,  1856. 
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I  HAVE  just  come  up  from  a  refreshing  dip  in  tlie  cool  mount- 
ain stream,  and  have  thrown  myself  1  u  ly  tl  dad 
not  too  clean  bank  of  earth  and  stone  tl  t  1  n  s  t  1  ng 
the  front  of  the  lime-TDumer's  hut,  und     th    p  az 

Here  sits  the  tenant  of  the  cottage  on  a  la  g  f  gm  nt  of 
rock,  destined  some  day  for  the  fire,    1  apu  g  t    n    1  the 

stem  of  a  bush  into  a  wooden  spoon.  He  uses  for  this  the  imi- 
versal  tool,  the  machete — a  knife  about  twenty  inches  long,  that 
the  peasant  rarely  fails  to  have  in  a  sheath  helted  to  his  waist. 
His  little  girl  has  sHpped  on  her  camisa,  perhaps  the  only 
garment  that  she  possesses,  in  honor  of  my  coming.  The  little 
monkey  has  hardly  improved  her  appearance  by  the  operation  j 
for  the  garment,  though  not  so  black  as  her  skin,  is  infinitely 
inferior  to  it  in  cleanliness.  She  is  doing  as  her  father  does, 
and  has  taken  a  large  piece  of  wood,  and  is  busy,  witii  a  dull 
, case-knife  that  has  lost  its  handle  of  horn,  hacking  at  random, 
to  make,  as  she  tells  me,  a  spoon. 

The  older  daughter  and  her  mother  are  busy  at  a  little  fire 
built  at  one  end  of  the  piazza.  They  are  broiling  some  rather 
suspicious-looking  pieces  of  beef,  and  roasting  peeled  plantains, 
for  the  family  lunch,  which  the  laboring  class  convert  into  a 
frugal  noonday  meal  ■whenever  they  have  the  means  at  hand. 
The  little  boy,  undisfigured  by  clothes  or  dirt,  is  busy  investi- 
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gating  ilie  foreigner,  tut  at  the  same  time  seema  to  have  a  spe- 
cial anticipatory  interest  in  the  operations  of  liis  mother. 

"We  are  a  littie  higher  than  the  point  of  a  triangular  plain 
that  spreads  out  eastward  to  the  river.  The  western  angle,  near 
us,  is  occupied  by  a  ■village  of  huts,  some  of  which  merit  the 
name  of  houses,  arranged  around  the  Plaaa,  or  public  square, 
that  is  almost  never  wanting  from  a  Granadan  village.  The 
little  stream  in  which  I  have  been  bathing  receives,  just  below,  a 
tributary  from  a  gorge  at  my  left,  skirts  the  village  on  the  north, 
having  also  a  dozen  or  more  houses  on  its  left  bank,  makes  its 
way  among  cane-fields,  plantain-patches,  uncultivated  lands  and 
forest  for  a  mile  or  two,  and  loses  itself  in  the  yeUow  current  of 
the  river,  and  hurries  off  to  the  north  to  reach  the  Caribbean 
Sea.     That  river  is  the  Cauca,  and  the  village  is  Yijea. 

Beyond  the  river  are  low  lands  covered  witli  forest,  and  in  the 
farthest  east  the  blue  summits  of  the  Quindio  Mountains,  which 
separate  this  most  secluded  valley  from  that  of  the  Magdalena. 
The  nook  of  Vijes  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by 
the  river  and  forest  on  the  east,  and  on  all  other  sides  by  a  high 
range  of  steep  rocky  hills,  with  grass-covered  sides,  and  crown- 
ed at  the  summit  with  dense  forest.  Over  these  the  road  down 
the  river  from  the  south  climbs  in  laborious  zigzags,  or  quin- 
gos,  as  they  call  them,  while,  proceeding  down  the  river,  it  finds 
room  to  squeeze  itself  in  between  the  hill  and  the  river,  or,  when 
hard  pressed,  climbs  along  the  steep  side  to  pass  a  difficulty  and 
to  descend  again.  I  used  the  word  road,  but  I  fear  it  will  mis- 
lead the  reader :  a  road  might  imply  travelers — might  be  undei'^ 
stood  to  mean  a  path  on  which  two  mules  could  always  pass 
each  other.  The  word  trail  would  better  convey  the  idea  to  a 
Western  man. 

All  this  scene  lies  before  us  now,  owing  to  the  slight  eleva- 
tion of  the  flat  spot  in  the  gorge  of  the  hills  where  this  hut 
stands.  It  is  bathed  in  the  brilliant  but  not  burning  lays  of  a 
vertical  sun — a  scene  of  quiet  beauty,  so  far  out  of  the  way  of 
travel  that  probably  not  an  eye  that  reads  these  lines  has  seen, 
or  wiU  ever  see,  the  original  that  I  am  trying  to  delineate. 

And  why  sliall  I  not  commence,  here  and  now,  those  random 
sketches  that  I  have  so  long  been  promising  my  friends  1  Well, 
this  shall  be  the  \ 
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Now  let  me  fix  the  geography  of  the  place  I  am  dating  from. 
New  Granada  oceupies  the  northwest  comer  of  South  Amei-ica, 
and  extends  from  a  little  north  of  the  iBthmus  of  Panama  to 
the  neighhorliood  of  the  equator.  It  ia  the  central  fragment  of 
the  three  into  which  Colombia  was  divided  in  1830,  and  com- 
prises one  half  of  the  whole. 

The  Pacific  receives  no  large  river  from  South  America.  The 
Atlantic  receives  most  of  the  water  from  New  Granada  through 
the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  Magdaiena,  and  Atrato.  Nine  tenths  of 
the  population  live  on  the  Magdaiena  and  its  tributaries.  Of 
these  the  Cauca  is  by  far  the  largest.  This  and  the  Magdaiena 
flow  northward  for  many  hundreds  of  miles  in  valleys  parallel 
to  each  other,  having  between  them  the  Quindio  Mountains- 
It  wiU  best  suit  us  to  view  the  Oauca  as  having  its  origin  in 
the  lofty  and  cold  regions  between  the  provinces  of  Popayan 
and  Pasto.  From  the  volcano  of  Purace,  southeast  of  the  an- 
cient town  of  Popayan,  flows  a  stream  that  justly  merits  the 
name  ofRio  Yinagre,  as  ten  thousand  parts  of  its  waters  contain 
eleven  of  sulphuric  acid  and  nine  of  hydrochloric,  or  one  part  in 
five  hundred  of  pure  acid.  Even  after  turning  directly  north, 
and  taking  the  name  of  the  Cauca,  no  fish  can  live  in  its  sour 
waters  for  leagues.  Farther  down  it  enters  a  broader  valley,  and 
becomes  a  qniet  but  turbid  navigable  river,  lined  always  on  its 
right  bank,  and  often  on  both,  hy  mnddy  and  tangled  forest. 
Thus  the  considerable  towns  of  Palmira  and  Call,  which  are 
opposite  each  other,  and  eighteen  miles  apart,  are  at  quite  a  dis- 
tance from  the  river,  Palmira  on  the  left  banda,  or  side,  and  Cali 
on  the  right.  The  word  banda,  then,  is  not  equivalent  to  hank, 
for  it  embraces  a  space  much  farther  from  the  water. 

Soon  after  passing  Cali  the  western  hills  crowd  down  to  the 
liver,  and  in  a  nook  of  them  lies  Vijes,  with  its  fertile,  half-cul- 
tivated plain,  and  limpid,  babbling  brook.  Farther  down  are 
Buga  and  Cartago,  both  east  of  the  river,  and  lastly  old  Antio- 
quia ;  but  here  the  river  haa  begun  to  form  a  series  of  rapids, 
becoming  more  violent  below,  as  it  plunges  into  gorges  where  no 
road  nor  foot-path  can  follow  it,  and  shuts  out  all  hope  of  com- 
merce here  finding  an  outlet  either  by  land  or  water,  by  steam- 
boat or  rail-road,  by  canoe  or  pack-mule. 

At  last  comes  a  pause  in  the  rapid  career  of  the  Cauca  when 
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it  lias  nearly  reached  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  it  turns  northeast, 
and  joins  its  turbid  stream  with  the  turhid  stream  of  the  Mag- 
dalena,  and  both  proceed  north  to  the  sea.  But  the  lower  nav- 
igable portion  of  the  river  has  no  neighborhood  with  the  upper- 
No  man  goes  down  there  to  see  his  friends,  buy  goods,  or  sell 
bis  produce 

The  natural  outlet  for  the  commerce  of  this  fertile  vaUey,  then, 
is  forever  closed.  What  are  its  substitutes  ?  First,  the  pestif- 
erous sea-port  of  Buenaventura,  on  the  Pacific,  lying  just  west 
of  Vijes.  The  land  roads  to  Buenaventura  terminate  at  Jun- 
tas, at  the  forks  of  the  Dagua,  from  whence  there  is  tolerable 
navigation  when  the  river  is  not  too  high  or  too  low.  He  that 
comes  down  to  Juntas  from  the  Cauca  probably  will  find  no 
boats,  and  can  go  no  farther  by  land.  He  that  comes  up  from 
Buenaventura  may  find  no  mules,  and  can  go  no  farther  by  wa- 
ter. There  may  be  a  detention  of  a  week  at  Juntas  in  either 
case.  Hence  Buenaventura  has  no  commerce,  and  even  the 
steamers  tliat  run  down  the  Pacific  coast  from  Panama  do  not 
stop  there.  The  shortest  road  from  Bogota  to  Buenaventura 
is  to  leave  the  principal  road  of  the  Cauca  at  a  point  east  of  Vi- 
jes, cross  the  river  by  a  private  ferry,  and  begin  to  scale  the 
Western  Cordillera  by  a  crazy  path  from  this  very  spot.  Three 
or  four  hours  of  terrible  climbing  will  bring  you  to  where  little 
streams  are  running  toward  the  Pacific. 

The  other  outlet  to  the  scanty  trade  of  the  valley  is  over  the 
Quindio  Mountains.  About  ten  days'  packing,  in  the  best  of 
weather,  brings  it  to  the  Magdalena,  two  miles  below  Honda ; 
but  if  it  would  reach  the  port  of  Cartagena,  it  must  be  by  a  far- 
ther mule  carriage  from  Calamar  of  65  miles,  a  distance  more 
than  twice  as  great  as  from  here  to  Juntas.  Was  there  ever, 
then,  such  an  out-of-the-way  place  ?  Must  not  human  life  and 
human  nature,  though  essentially  the  same  in  Labrador  and 
Guinea,  exhibit  here  some  very  unique  and  singular  phases? 
We  sliall  see. 

Human,  nature  is  indeed  every  where  the  same  in  its  essence, 
but  infinitely  diversified  by  the  modifying  power  of  external  cir- 
cumstances. Unlike  instinct,  that  scarcely  yields  to  the  strong- 
est influences,  human  nature  bears  the  impress  of  the  slightest 
inappreciable  perturbing  forces.     Ancestry,  soil,  climate,  occu- 
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pation,  bodily  constitution,  all  have  their  power.  But  almost 
every  where  all  these  are  borne  down  and  modified,  if  not  neu- 
tralized, by  the  resistless  power  of  the  great  world  of  European 
civilization,  which  circulates  through  all  the  arteries  of  travel, 
so  that  the  most  minute  ramifications  receive  their  share.  So 
the  traveler  who  would  study  the  power  of  local  influences  on 
men  must  go  where  travelers  are  not  wont  to  go,  nor  foreign 
influences  to  penetrate.  He  must  set  himself  leisurely  down  in 
a  foreign  land,  with  a  foreign  language,  a  foreign  climate,  a  for- 
eign religion,  a  foreign  and  local  literature  and  commerce,  or  none 
at  all. 

Such  study  does  Vijes  afford  to  the  Anglo-American  and  Protr- 
estant.  He  comes  from  a  scene  where  life  is  a  battle,  a  truce- 
less  warfare  with  adversity  and  competition,  and  where  not  even 
the  dead  can  rest  in  peace  unless  deposited  where  commerce  will 
locate  no  new  railroad,  or  health  and  convenience  demand  no 
new  street.  He  comes  where  winter  can  never  overtake  the 
sluggard,  where  the  maxims  of  Poor  liichard  have  never  been 
heard  of,  where  it  is  cheaper  to  make  a  field  than  defend  a  law- 
suit, and  easier  to  raise  a  new  baby  than  cure  a  sick  one ;  and 
where  even  the  sacred  office  is  a  quiet  monopoly,  undisturbed  by 
the  severe  but  salutary  strifes  which  arise  from  planting  two  or 
three  doctors  and  two  or  three  churches  in  the  same  village. 

Here,  then,  let  us  observe  dispassionately  what  is  before  our 
eyes,  trace  effects  back  to  their  causes,  and  estimate  the  various 
moral  forces  that  have  for  their  resultant  the  Granadan  character. 
I  will  try  to  serve  you  as  the  eye  serves  the  body,  by  laying  be- 
fore you  pictures  of  the  fidelity  of  which  you  shall  have  no  rea- 
son to  doubt ;  and  if  I  ever  draw  any  conclusions  for  you,  it  wUl 
not  be  because  some  superior  sagacity  is  needed  to  arrive  at 
them,  but  rather  because  they  are  fx)o  obvious  to  be  ignored. 

Vijes  (or  Biges,  for  the  orthography  is  uncertain)  has  a  lati- 
tude of  about  3°  45'  N.,  so  you  may  consider  it  situated  on 
the  equator.  The  sun  ought  therefore  to  set  at  six  invariably ; 
but  as  it  always  goes  into  the  douds  when  it  is  about  an  hour 
high,  the  people  make  no  account  of  it  afterward.  They  say  the 
sun  "  goes  in"  about  five,  but  never  speak  of  its  setting.  Twi- 
light ends  between  half  past  six.  and  seven,  so  it  appears  quite 
like  a  natural  sunset  at  about  five ;  and  no  one  notices  whether 
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the  sun  is  vertical  or  not  at  noon ;  so  tliat  ail  the  diversities 
that  you  derive  from  the  annual  changes  of  the  sun's  decimation 
are  unknown  liere.  It  may  he  that  even  this  has  ita  hearing  on 
character.  Let  a  man  with  us  lose  a  day  hy  the  high  -n-ater, 
or  hy  the  neghgence  of  an  attendant,  and  if  lie  feels  that  winter 
is  approaching,  or  spring  comuig  on,  or  any  other  season  what- 
ever, he  grows  desperate ;  hut  a  Granadino  sees  day  after  day 
ran  away  like  so  much  Croton  water,  without  concern,  for  there 
is  an  indefinite  quantity  of  the  same  yet  to  come.  The  entire 
absence  of  clocks  and  watches  aids  this  iUusion.  I  do  not  know 
that  in  the  entire  population  of  this  little  triangle  (1160)  there 
is  one  of  either.  Nor  is  the  want  mucli  felt.  Things  go  on  weil 
enough  without.  What  an  ahsurdity  to  measure  the  time  a  man 
works,  when  you  are  only  concerned  in  the  amount  of  work  he 
does !  Some  surgeons  are  wont  to  cut  oif  arms  and  legs  by  the 
watch,  but  I  never  yet  heard  it  proposed  to  pay  them  by  the 
minute. 

We  are  at  an  altitude  of  about  3540  feet  above  the  ocean. 
This  is  below  the  lowest  limit  of  wheat  and  the  potato.  In  the 
rare  instances  in  which  we  see  potatoes  or  bread,  tliey  result  from 
trade  with  higher  lands,  where  the  sugar-cane  can  not  be  culti- 
vated, and  perhaps  not  even  maize.  We  can  do  very  well  with- 
out their  wheat  and  potatoes,  but  they  need  the  product  of  the 
cane  both  for  food  and  drink ;  so  a  commerce  between  the  cold 
lands  and  the  warm  is  inevitable. 

I  know  of  no  reason  that  our  valley  should  be  colder  for  being 
higher,  unless  it  is  that  a  greater  tiiickness  of  the  cruet  of  the 
earth  separates  us  from  the  central  fires  ;  biit  the  tact  can  not 
be  questioned.  Select  a  beautiful  day  in  the  beginning  of  June 
in  New  York,  and  correspondingly  earUer  for  any  pomt  south, 
and  it  will  show  you  all  the  variation  to  whicli  the  thermometer 
is  exposed  in  this  paradise  in  all  the  year.  To  eome  to  figures, 
the  lowest  I  have  ever  seen  it  is  65°,  and  the  highest  is  86°, 
with  one  exception  of  89°.  But  the  heat  of  such  a  day  is  more 
supportable  here  than  there,  for  we  have  only  about  ten  hours 
of  sunshine,  preceded  and  followed  by  deliciously  cool  nights. 

The  weather  affects  national  character,  directly  by  means  of 
dress,  and  indirectly  through  agricultural  products.  The  most 
important  of  them  in  this  respect  is  the  platano,  which,  with  batl 
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taste^  we  lepresent  hy  the  English  word  plantain.  The  plantain 
saves  man  more  labor  than  steam.  It  gives  him  the  greatest 
amount  of  food  from  a  given  piece  of  ground,  and  with  a  lahor  so 
small  that  that  of  raising  it  to  the  mouth  after  roasting  is  a  ma^ 
terial  part  of  it.  "New  Granada  would  be  something,"  says 
Toy  neighbor  Caldas,  "it  we  could  exterminate  the  platano  and 
the  cane :  this  is  the  parent  of  drunkenness,  that  of  idleness." 

But  among  all  the  influences  of  which  we  are  to  trace  the  ef- 
fects, none  is  more  powerful  and  widespread  than  that  of  relig- 
ion. I  must  deal  with  this  tenderlj  ;  for  I  am  a  Protestant, 
and  may  be  suspected  of  hostihty  |o  the  Romish  religion  in  it- 
self. Still,  I  ought  to  speak  about  it  honestly,  whether  I  incur 
suspicion  or  not ;  hut  my  theological  objections  to  it  as  a  re- 
ligion of  forms  are  distinct  from  my  political  ones  aa  a  monopoly 
of  worship.  True  it  is,  that  by  law  this  monopoly,  which  has 
continued  since  the  first  Spaniard  entered  the  country,  ceased  on 
the  30th  of  August,  1853,  but,  in  effect,  it  must  continue  till 
other  churches  have  been  brought  into  competition  with  that 
hitherto  established  by  law,  and,  till  lately,  the  only  one  tolerated. 
You  must  be  prepared,  then,  to  find  the  priests  here  much  worse 
than  in  Ireland  and  Germany,  where  competition  insures  a  bet- 
ter article,  and  still  less  can  they  compare  with  those  of  the 
United  States,  which  are  to  the  mass  of  Catholic  clergy  as  the 
apples  in  a  prize  exhibition  are  to  those  of  our  ordinary  or- 
chards. 

In  speaking  of  the  influences  of  climate,  I  should  have  alluded 
to  the  common  impression  that  the  passions  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  torrid  zone  are  much  more  violent  than  those  of  northern 
races.  Nothing  could  be  more  untrue  and  more  improbable  than 
that  the  blood  should  flow  in  fiercer  torrents  through  the  veins 
of  the  languid  sons  of  the  tropics  than  in  our  own.  AU  the  dif- 
ference in  morality  is  more  than  explained  by  the  influence  of 
priestly  example,  vows  of  celibacy,  and  the  confessional,  and  by 
the  want  of  restraint  either  from  conscience  or  public  opinion. 

The  remaining  influences  that  modify  character  here  are  less 
in  amount  perhaps,  but  still  appreciable.  Ancestry,  or  principles 
and  habits  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  hold  perliaps  the 
next  place ;  and  the  ancestry  of  this  people  has  been  peculiar. 
I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  the  Gonquercyrs,  as  they  here  style 
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the  first  Spanish  invaders,  were  a  sanguinary  and  remorseless 
race.  The  best  families  retain  this  hlood  nearly  pure,  but  it  is 
only  on  rare  and  terrible  occasions  that  the  ancient  ferocity 
comes  to  light  in  some  popular  outbreak.  The  remaining  classes 
present  all  possible  variations  between  the  whil«,  the  negro,  and 
the  aboriginal ;  only  this  last  element  is  scarcer  here  tlian  in 
any  other  part  of  New  Granada,  probably  because  the  conquer- 
ors treated  the  Indians  ■with  more  severity  here  than  any  where 
else.  They  found  the  valley  tenfold  more  populous  perhaps 
than  it  now  is ;  and  what  did  they  do  \vith  all  the  inhabitants  ? 
I  dare  not  try  to  answer  this  question.  Both  the  Indians  and 
the  negroes  were  of  a  mild,  loving  character,  and  if  the  negro  el- 
ement has  survived  the  Indian,  it  may  be  because  they  had  to 
buy  the  negroes,  where  the  Indians  cost  them  nothing  but  the 
catching,  hice  the  dodo  of  the  Indian  Isles. 

To  make  the  isolation  of  this  valley  the  more  complete  and 
impassable,  its  beautifyil  language,  the  Spanish,  bears  the  same 
relation  to  the  principal  European  tongues  that  an  island  does 
to  a  continent.  An  uneducated  man  may  get  along  very  well 
with  one  language,  provided  that  be  German,  English,  or  French ; 
but  to  be  hmited  to  the  Spanish,  a  language  remarkably  deficient 
in  periodical  literature,  in  original  books,  and  in  translations,  is 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  world  by  a  waU  of  circamvallation. 

Such  is  the  country  we  have  for  our  study ;  but  what  couree 
shall  our  investigations  take  ?  The  worst,  perhaps,  would  be  the 
form  of  a  diary,  passing  repeatedly  over  the  same  ground,  and 
detailing  such  things  as  strike  the  traveler's  fancy.  Such  a 
work  is  easy  of  execution,  amuses  as  well  as  any  other,  but  does 
not  so  well  subserve  the  purposes  for  which  travels  are  general- 
ly read.  I  would  much  prefer  the  analytic  method  of  Tachudi, 
discarding  entirely  all  relations  of  time,  and  giving  the  results 
in  a  purely  geographical  treatise ;  but  I  distmst  my  powers  to 
make  such  a  work  interesting,  even  if  readable.  I  choose,  there- 
fore, a  middle  course.  If  it  is  necessary  for  any  one  to  be  pre- 
cise about  dates,  and  the  order  of  time,  or  the  number  of  times 
of  visiting  such  and  such  places,  let  him  consult  the  itineraiy  in 
the  appendix ;  if  not,  let  him  coniide  himself  to  the  writer,  who 
will  bring  him  here  over  a  way  that  he  might  have  come. 
One  word  farther  as  to  the  persons  that  will  iigure  in  the  nar- 
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ratiye.  It  has  been  the  custom  of  some  English  travelers  in 
Spanish  conntriea  to  take  great  liberties  with  the  characters  and 
circumstances  of  their  hosts.  One,  for  instance,  after  dining 
with  a  former  bishop  of  Popayan,  not  only  speaks  with  due  com- 
mendation of  the  bishop's  wine,  but  also  the  beauty  of  the  bish- 
op's mistress !  To  avoid  a  practice  that  hardly  comports  with 
my  notions  of  hospitality,  without,  at  the  same  time,  depriving 
my  readers  of  my  most  accurate  and  reliable  observations,  I  shall 
sometimes  change  the  names  of  persons  where  I  have  to  say 
something  disagreeable  of  them.  And  if,  through  the  officious- 
ness  of  any  meddler,  any  irailty  of  a  man  whose  bread  (platano) 
I  have  eaten  shall  become  more  widely  known,  I  protest  that  it 
shall  not  have  been  by  any  legitimate  use  of  my  book,  and  that 
I  would  sooner  have  suppressed  a  dozen  faets  than  that  one 
should  be  thus  dishonorably  used.  Tor  the  rest,  I  trust  to  dif- 
ference of  language,  distance,  seclusion,  and  my  honest  artifices 
to  cover,  like  the  cloak  of  charity,  a  multitude  of  sins. 

But,  farther,  fiction  has  no  place  here.  I  have  been  eye-wit- 
ness of  all  the  things  that  I  profess  to  have  seen,  and,  from  re- 
spect for  the  reader,  as  well  as  for  truth's  sake,  I  will  never  tam- 
per with  facts. 


SABANILLA. 

First  "View  of  New  Granada. — Perpetual  Snow. — Rio  Hacha. — Goajiro  Indians. 
— Santa  Marta. — Moutli  of  tlie  Magdalena. — A  Hatiye. — Port  OfSoers,  and  tlie 
Passenger  without  a  Passport. — Sabanilla  School. — Collecting  the  Eevenae, — 
notation  in  Office, 

Ht  first  view  of  New  Granada  was  on  the  21st  of  August, 
1852.  You  have  here,  good  reader,  one  date  on  which  you  may 
rely ;  remember  it  well :  perhaps  you  may  not  get  another  in  the 
whole  book.  The  sun  had  not  yet  reached  our  horizon,  even  had 
there  been  no  clouds  in  it,  when  the  captain  called  out  that  there 
was  land  in  sight.  I  did  not  believe  him,  but  came  out  to  con- 
firm with  another  observation  the  strange  fact  that  some  men 
will  lie  even  when  the  truth  would  serve  them  eq^ually  well. 
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I  doubted  my  eyes  as  much  as  I  did  the  captain's  words,  bo 
improbable  was  what  I  saw.  Imagine  a  mass  of  the  whitest 
clouds  heaped  one  upon  another  in  the  south,  tinged  with  a  del- 
icate rose-color  wherever  the  rays  of  the  sun,  yet  unrisen  on  us, 
could  reach  them,  while  deep  recesses  in  other  places  presented 
yet  the  obscurity  of  night.  I  look  for  one  unsupported  mass, 
some  impossible  ci-ag  for  the  captain  to  explain,  but  can  not  iind 
one,  and  I  begin  to  doubt  his  mendacity  this  once. 

True,  it  is  not  impossible  that  land  shoidd  be  in  sight.  Un- 
questionably we  ahouid  see  it  were  the  horiaon  clear  of  clouds, 
an  event  we  can  never  expect  in  the  tropics.  At  a  distance  of 
50  or  100  miles  from  the  coast  the  mountains  are  said  to  rise  to 
the  height  of  24,000  feet,  and,  of  course,  are  capped  with  perpet- 
ual snow,  but  what  can  they  have  to  do  with  the  unearthly  spec- 
tacle before  me?  Once  admit  that  it  is  but  cloud  that  I  see, 
and  the  vision  takes  its  place  among  the  sublimest  sunrises  I 
ever  saw ;  hut  call  it  earth,  and  Homer  would  scarce  dare  invent 
such  an  Olympus  for  his  gods. 

A  strange  optical  illusion  still  kept  up  my  incredulity.  These 
masses  appeared  to  be  towering  up  some  10  or  15  degrees,  ris- 
ing out  of  the  clouds  resting  on  the  sea  at  a  point  that  we  count 
the  horizon,  that  is,  where  the  sea  disappears  from  view  by  rea^ 
son  of  its  convexity.  I  took  a,  little  sextant  from  my  state-room 
to  measure  the  altitude  of  the  highest  peak,  and  it  gave  me  hut 
3<^  12'.  Even  this  I  doubted  till  confirmed  by  the  captain's 
quadrant. 

But  clouds  are  not  so  brief  as  morning  views  of  snow-capped 
Andes.  It  is  not  on  every  voyage  that  this  glorious  sight  is 
vouchsafed,  and  soon,  too  soon,  the  clouds  shut  it  in  forever. 

"We  were  now  sailing  westward  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast, 
and  opposite  us  to  the  southeast  was  the  province  of  Eio  Hacha. 
Little  communication  by  land  has  this  province  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  Around  the  base  of  these  mountains  lives  a  fierce  tribe 
of  unsubdued  Indians,  the  Goajiros,  When  arms  have  failed 
against  the  savages,  the  Spaniards  have  been  wont  to  resort  to 
missionaries  to  subjugate  them.  Even  these  have  failed  with 
the  Goajiros,  who  would  make  the  priest  load  his  own  shoulders 
with  the  things  his  peons  had  brought,  and  thus  conduct  him  to 
their  borders.     Still  they  treated  witb  great  kindness  a  lady  who 
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was  shipwrecked  on  her  voyage  from  Maracaibo  to  Santa  Marta, 
a  Senora  Gallego,  if  I  recoUect  aright.  I  liad  hoped  ere  this  to 
secnre  some  letters  from  her  detaiUiig  her  adventures  and  the 
character  of  the  Goajiros,  hut  now  fear  they  will  never  meet  the 
public  eye. 

One  curious  custom  of  the  Goajiros  I  suspect  may  have  ex- 
tended to  other  tribes.  A  maternal  uncle  was  counted  a  nearer 
relative  than  the  father.  The  reason  given  by  one  of  them  was 
this :  "  The  ciiild  of  a  man's  wife  may  be  his  or  it  may  not ; 
bat  beyond  a  perad venture  the  son  of  the  daughter  of  his  mother 
must  be  his  nephew,"  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  in  some  na- 
tions of  South  American  Indians,  not  only  property,  but  also 
crowns,  have  descended  according  to  this  very  unconiiding  law. 
At  length  we  are  nearer  shore,  and  now  we  can  see  land  that 
looks  like  earth,  and  not  like  heaven;  but  it  looks  desolate 
enough.  It  seems  to  be  a  bare,  dry  ridge  of  mountain,  without 
trees,  herbage,  water,  or  inhabitants.  Why  is  it  that  we  expect 
perpetual  verdure  in  the  tropics,  and  imagine  that  vegetation, 
which  knows  no  other  rest  than  from  want  of  water,  could  pos- 
sibly attain  the  freshness  of  that  which  has  just  tin-own  off  the 
weight  of  four  months'  snows,  and  lias  so  much  less  time  to  get 
its  year's  growth  in  ?  Wo  are  expecting  impossibilities ;  but 
he  who  approaches  Santa  Marta  near  the  close  of  the  dry  sea- 
son, as  we  now  do,  with  these  notions,  must  be  disappointed  in- 
deed. 

After  passing  a  point  of  land,  we  looked  southeast,  and  at  the 
bottom  of  a  bay  that  serves  for  a  roadstead  rather  than  a  har- 
bor, we  saw  Santa  Marta.  The  Cathedral  was  distinctly  visi- 
ble, rising  from  a  mass  of  houses,  but  I  had  no  nearer  view. 

Nature  seems  to  have  denied  the  interior  of  New  Granada 
any  good  outlet  for  commerce.  The  Santa  Marta  people  think 
that  there  tlie  coast  is  most  accessible  from  Bogota,  but  I  can 
not  readily  believe  it.  Occasionally  the  Magdalena  steam-boata 
of  the  Santa  Marta  Company  pass  the  bar  of  the  river  and  the 
small  space  of  open  sea  necessarily  crossed  to  reach  the  town, 
and  they  say  they  do  it  without  danger,  but  they  rarely  ven- 
ture it. 

The  unfortunate  traveler  bound  for  Bogota,  whose  impatience 
leads  him  to  leave  his  vessel  at  Santa  Marta,  has  &st  some 
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leagues  to  go  "by  land,  then  to  take  a  canoe  or  small  toat  over 
ponds  and  through  narrow  channels,  till  he  counts  himself  hap- 
py to  leach  Remolino.  Brief  happiness,  if  he  finds  no  steamer 
there !  I  have  seen  Eemolino,  and  should  judge  that  a  deten- 
tion tliere  would  he  worse  than  a  residence  in  one  of  our  prisons 
in  dog-days.  The  town,  when  I  visited  it,  had  l)een  recently 
overflowed — no  uncommon  occurrence,  I  should  judge,  hy  the 
eight-inch  dike  tliat  promises  defense  to  the  town  from  the 
river. 

Santa  Maita,  I  am  told,  has  no  good  harhor.  Though  shel- 
tered from  the  prevailing  wind  from  the  northeast,  still  ships 
will  drag  their  anchors  rather  than  face  the  gusts  that  come 
down  the  mountains  haek  of  the  town.  As  for  piers,  where 
a  ship  may  lie  to  dischai^e  and  take  in  freight,  you  must  not 
expect  such  a  thing  in  South  America. 

At  Santa  Marta  you  leave  the  mountains,  and  at  length,  in 
following  on  west,  you  lose  the  land  entirely  if  the  weather  is  not 
very  clear.  After  some  hours,  a  fringe  of  bushes  appears  on 
your  left,  suggesting  rather  the  idea  of  a  submerged  thicket 
than  a  shore.  At  lengtli  the  ship  enters  muddy  water-— she  is 
sailing  across  the  mouth  of  the  Magdalena.  Tlie  fresh  water, 
even  when  surcharged  with  mud,  is  lighter  than  sea-water,  and 
floats  on  the  surface ;  but  here  may  be  seen  a  rare  phenomenon. 
The  tawny  flood  that  is  spreading  over  the  top  of  the  sea  strikes 
against  the  south  side  of  the  vessel,  but  can  not  pass  under.  In 
place  of  it  boils  up  clear  sea-water  on  the  north  side.  It  re- 
mains unmixed  with  the  fi-esh  water  so  long  as  you  can  see  it. 
Parti-colored  water  is  a  rare  sight.  lie  who  has  once  well 
seen  it  at  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  does  not  soon  forget  it.  He 
wonders  how  it  is  possible  for  a  visible  distinction  to  remain  so 
long  between  two  rivers  flowing  in  the  same  bed.  The  limpid 
Mississippi  is  quietly  flowing  south,  when,  of  a  sudden,  the  yel- 
low Missouri  bursts  in  upon  it  like  a  race-horse,  so  that  the 
muddy  water  seems  to  gain  the  centre  of  the  river  at  a  single 
bound.  They  boil  into  each  other,  still  without  mixing.  Here 
you  see  fat  within  the  clear  water  a  patch  of  mud,  like  a  squad- 
ron of  an  adverse  army  far  in  advance  of  the  mdn  body  of  the 
attacking  party ;  there  a  piece  of  clear  water  refusing  either  to 
retreat  or  mix  with  the  less  pure  masses  around  it,  till  you  seem 
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I  moral  force  within  that  keeps  up  the  lines  of  dis- 
tinction so  sharp  and  clear. 

Off  the  month  of  the  Magdalena,  the  wonder  would  be  invia- 
ible  hut  for  the  intervention  of  the  vessel.  Tou  are  told  that 
there  is  a  flood  heneath  a  flood,  but  you  could  sec  nothing  did 
not  the  keel  of  the  ship  hold  back  the  water  of  the  river,  to  let 
that  of  the  sea  come  up  with  the  same  shades  of  color,  tlie  same 
contrasts  and  well-defined  lines,  as  in  the  Father  of  Waters. 

At  length  there  appears  over  the  low  trees  a  large  white 
building.  It  is  the  custom-house  (aduana)  of  Sabanilla.  It 
gives  you  good  hopes  of  the  country  to  see  so  fine  a  building, 
for  it  appears,  at  least,  good  enough  for  a  second-rate  port  in  the 
United  States. 

The  flag  of  our  Union  is  hoisted  to  call  a  pilot,  and  in  due 
time  a  boat  is  seen  approaching.  It  is  something  to  see  a  new 
face  after  a  voyage  of  twenty  days ;  but  to  see  one  of  another 
race  and  nation  in  his  own  home,  unaltered  by  travel,  is  enough 
to  excite  a  deep  interest  in  any  one  who  is  just  beginning  his 
foreign  wanderings.  The  boat  contained  the  pilot,  his  little 
son,  and  a  negro.  The  pilot  and  his  boy  had  on  enough  clothes, 
and  dirty  enough,  but  the  negi"0  was  half  naked,  and  of  a  stupid, 
vacant  countenance.  I  could  not  refer  the  other  two  to  any  one 
of  the  five  races  of  man,  but  it  seemed  as  if  three  of  them,  at 
least,  had  contributed  to  the  blood  in  their  veins. 

Now  the  word  is  given,  and  the  anchor  is  let  go !  It  is  an 
event  in  a  man's  life,  when,  for  weeks,  he  has  been  moving,  with 
no  visible  object  to  mark  his  pi-ogress  or  fix  his  situation,  whose 
ideas  of  locality  have  all  been  cooped  into  the  space  of  a  few 
yards,  to  find  his  ship,  so  long  a  world  by  itself,  again  part  of 
the  great  world.  Yes ;  our  position  is  fixed,  and  what  we  sec 
now  we  shall  sec  to-morrow  in  the  same  places.  "We  are  twen- 
ty or  thirty  rods  from  a  shore  that  runs  north  and  south  along 
the  foot  of  a  low,  green  hill,  covered  with  sparse  woods.  On 
that  hiil,  southwest  of  us,  is  the  pretentious,  unoccupied  custom- 
house, and  at  the  foot  a  group  of  sheds,  and  a  little  wharf  where 
boats  can  land  ;  there  is  none  for  ships.  I  ask  for  the  town, 
and  they  show  me  a  few  acres  of  low  flat  land  and  low  thatehed 
roofs  two  miles  south.  There  is  Sabaniila,  and  the  nearest  resi- 
dences of  men. 
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Scarcely  had  the  anchor  reached  the  hottom,  when  another 
hoat  approached,  with  a  more  numerous  company  of  health-offi- 
cers and  custom-house  men.  Contrary  to  all  the  predictions  of 
the  captain,  they  pronounced  me  free  to  go  ashore  when  I  liked, 
For  a  fortnight,  no  occasion  had  heen  lost  of  impressing  on  my 
mind  that  I  was  to  be  taken  off  the  ship  hy  a  file  of  soldiers, 
carried  to  prison,  kept  there  till  the  vessel  was  ready  to  leave, 
and  then  put  ahoard  again.  So  much  was  the  captain's  mind 
exercised  by  this,  that  he  declared  he  would  never  carry  anoth- 
er passenger  without  seeing  that  his  passport  was  in  due  form, 
and  the  first  item  of  bis  report  to  the  collector,  of  the  contents 
of  his  ship,  was,  "  One  passenger  without  a  passport." 

Meanwhile  I  strained  my  eyes  shoreward  to  catch  the  first 
glimpses  of  tropical  vegetation.  I  had  indeed  seen,  in  pass- 
ing before  the  month  of  the  Magdalena,  some  stems  of  plantains, 
and  masses  of  Pistia  and  Pontederia,  detached  from  the  low, 
marshy  banks  of  the  Magdalena ;  bat  the  curiosity  excited  by 
this  earnest  was  in  no  way  to  be  gratified  by  any  thing  yet  vis- 
ible in  the  common-looking  woods  that  lined  the  lull-side  west 
of  the  harbor,  the  Nisperal. 

No  sign  of  human  labor  was  visible,  save  the  showy  custom- 
house and  its  attendant  hovels,  nearer  than  the  dingy  town. 
What  could  be  the  pecidiar  merits  of  tlie  favored  spot  that  at- 
tracted aU  the  population  away  firom  the  centre  of  business  ? 
I  was  determined  to  sec,  and  got  into  a  boat  that  was  going 
up  there.  I  found  it  a  piece  of  salt  marsh,  a  few  inches  above 
high  water,  covered  with  one-story  cottages,  built  of  mud,  and 
thatched  with  cat-tail  flags — Typha.  All  of  them  appeared  alike, 
made  generally  of  two  rooms,  both  adjoining  the  street,  one  only 
having  an  outside  doov.  The  unglazed  windows,  each  covered 
with  a  gi-ating,  built  out  a  little  way  into  the  street,  the  reja, 
gave  it  a  dreary,  prison-like  aspect.  These  projecting  rejas  let 
out  the  head  of  the  tenant,-  so  as  to  see  up  and  down  the  street. 
Occasionally  they  catch  the  head  of  the  passer-by  on  a  sharp 
comer,  but  not  bo  often  as  I  should  expect,  A  salutary  fear 
of  this  accident  becomes  habitual  with  bim. 

The  town  of  Sahanilla  is  as  dense  as  any  factory  village,  and 
as  much  more  homely  than  they  caa  be  as  mud  and  thatch  is 
worse  than  brick  and  slate.    Not  a  tree,  bush,  or  weed  is  found 
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in  the  streets ;  but  a  few  steps  brought  me  to  an  opening  in  a 
fence,  where  I  pounced  upon  a  bush  in  flower — the  iirst  green 
thing  within  reach  of  my  hands.  It  was  Laguncularia  racc- 
mosa,  a  common  Antillan  Combretatc  shrub.  I  fell  at  once  to 
dissecting  its  peculiar  fruit.  It  left  a  permanent  mark  on  my 
bright  new  knife  from  its  corrosive  juice. 

A  little  farther  on  I  saw  the  papaya — Carica  Papaya — well 
translated  by  the  word  papaw.  Unfortunately,  we  have  applied 
the  name  to  a.  very  different  plant,  the  Asiminia  triloba,  tliat  has 
nothing  in  common  with  the  true  papaw.  The  branchless  tree, 
ten  feet  high,  with  the  flowers,  often  unisexual,  clustered  about 
the  summit  of  the  almost  hoUow  stem,  is  at  once  recognized  by 
any  one  who  has  a  previous  idea  of  this  peculiar  genus.  I  find 
there  are  other  species  of  them,  but  if  any  of  them  have  the 
strange  property  of  making  meat  tender,  it  is  unsuspected  here. 
I  found  later  a  Jamaica  gentleman,  who  "  knew  of  a  man"  who 
used  the  leaves  to  pack  meat  in  for  this  purpose,  hut  I  would 
like  to  see  the  matter  made  the  subject  of  scientific  experiment. 
The  next  thing  that  caught  my  eye  was  huge  Cactatc  stems, 
on  the  sand-hill  back  of  the  town.  They  are  triangular,  and 
ten  feet  high.  I  have  never' found  flowers  on  them,  but  one  of 
them  must  be  the  famous  night-blooming  Cereus  grandiflorus, 
or  an  allied  species. 

It  seems  as  if  all  the  houses  or  huts  of  Sabanilla  might  he 
taverns  or  stores.  A  remarkable  prevalence  of  bottles  and  ab- 
sence of  casks  strikes  you  on  entering  the  stores.  The  first 
place  I  went  into  was  a  large,  almost  vacant  room,  the  house, 
perhaps,  of  some  custom-house  oflicer.  I  saw  an  object  on  the 
floor  that  I  took  for  a  large  monkey  at  the  first  glance,  but,  to 
my  disgust,  a  second  view  showed  it  to  be  a  baby,  naked,  and 
of  the  precise  color  of  the  earth  of  the  floor  on  which  it  was 
crawling.  A  similar  specimen  of  the  same  species  I  saw  in  an- 
other house  swinging  in  a  hammock,  a  piece  of  dry  hide  being 
placed  under  the  child. 

The  next  house  I  entered  was  formally  "  placed  at  my  dis- 
position," which  simply  means  that  I  am  welcome.  Its  inhab- 
itants seemed  to  be  a  woman,  who  may  have  been  a  widow  (you 
can  never  teU  widows  here) ;  her  son,  a  customs'  guard ;  and  Jo- 
aquin Calvo,  M.D.,  a  custom-house  officer.     They  kindly  pro- 
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posed  to  piocmre  me  a  horse  to  go  next  day  to  Barranquilla, 
distant  about  eight  miles,  diieetly  up  the  rivei. 

Some  horsemen  rode  past  while  I  was  sitting  with  them,  and 
fairly  started  me  to  my  feet  with  the  flaming  colors  of  their  maiua. 
Those  of  the  better  class  may  be  regarded  as  striped  shawls, 
woven  of  thread  cotton,  with  a  few  inches  of  seam  left  unsewed 
in  the  centre  to  admit  the  head.  The  name  of  poncho,  by  wliich 
we  best  know  them,  must  not  be  used  in  some  parts  of  tlie 
country,  and  is  little  used  any  where.  The  heavier  article, 
made  of  two  thiclinesses  of  flannel  or  blanket,  often  thick 
enougli  to  shed  water,  is  called  a  bayeton.  Ruanas  may  cost 
from  two  to  five  doUars ;  a  good  bayeton,  an  article  no  traveler 
should  be  without,  costs  about  eight  doUars.  When  made  of 
India-rubber  cloth  it  is  called  an  encauchado. 

One  hut  of  two  rooms  had  the  shop  in  one  room,  and  the  other 
served  as  a  family  room  and  for  the  public  school.  This  consisted 
of  about  a  dozen  boys.  It  is  contrary  to  law  to  have  girls  and 
boys  in  the  same  school,  and  as  it  is  only  large  places  that  can 
maintain  two  public  schools,  girls  must  generally  learn  as  they 
can  at  home,  or,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  go  ignorant.  I  now 
look  at  SabanOla  with  a  more  experienced  eye,  and  conclude  that 
it  is  the  meanest  town  that  I  have  seen  in  New  Granada,  and  its 
school  is  also  the  poorest.  Here  I  saw  naked  boys  in  school. 
Elsewhere  it  would  not  be  allowed.  The  teacher  was  a  mere 
boy,  and  the  school  was  almost  completely  destitute  of  books. 
But  it  is  a  credit  to  such  a  town  to  have  a  school  at  all,  when  it 
lias  no  church. 

I  walked  down  from  Sabanilla  to  the  custom-house  wharf. 
The  most  strildng  thing  on  the  way  is  the  mangrove-tree,  Elu- 
zophora  Mangle,  called  here  mai^lo.  The  roots  branch  out 
from  some  way  up  tlie  stem,  and  the  &uit  stays  on  the  trees 
till  some  time  after  the  seed  has  sprouted,  and  its  radicle,  escap- 
ing the  rind  of  the  fruit,  hangs  dangling  in  the  air  over  the  wa- 
ter and  mud  where  it  buries  itself  when  it  drops. 

I  picked  up  here  the  acridly  poisonous  fmit  of  the  manchinael- 
tree,  Hippomane  llancinclla.  Both  this  and  chamomile  are 
called  here  manzanilla,  a  diminutive  of  manaana,  an  apple.  It 
may  be  the  poison  of  the  tree  that  makes  it  fatal  to  sleep  under 
its  shade,  but  I  should  not  like  to  sleep  out  of  doors  at  any  place 
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where  it  would  grow.  Here,  too,  a  violently  stinging  plant  of 
the  same  order,  Cnidosculus  stimulosa,  iiad  wellnigh  "  atimula- 
ted"  my  fingers. 

The  custom-house,  aa  I  said,  is  a  heautiful  large  white  budd- 
ing, with  an  inclined  plane  leading  up  to  it  from  the  miserable 
iittle  wharf,  to  which  goods  must  be  brought  in  lighters.  Not  a 
bale  of  goods  has  ever  traveled  up  to  the  custom-house,  nor  can 
I  see  tliat  a  single  room  of  it  has  ever  been  of  use  to  the  nation. 
Had  tlie  money  been  spent  in  building  a  ship-wliarf  instead  of 
an  inclined  plane,  and  a  large  store-house  on  tiie  wharf,  it  would 
iiave  been  of  great  service  to  commerce.  But  other  nations  have 
their  follies ;  and  one,  at  least,  builds  custom-houses  where  the 
revenue  is  less  than  the  cost  of  collecting. 

The  custom-house  hill  would  make  a  fine  site  for  a  city  but 
for  the  want  of  water.  Sabanilla  is  supplied  by  boats,  that  go 
to  a  point  where  the  river  is  fresh,  pull  out  a  plug,  let  in  as  much 
as  tliey  want,  and  return  with  it  washing  their  feet.  The  sup- 
ply of  eatables  is  more  mysterious  to  me.  I  heard  of  a  tarm 
some  three  mUes  off;  but  beyond  that  papaw  and  a  young  cocoa 
palm,  I  saw  not  the  first  approximation  to  cultivation. 

Under  the  hill,  at  the  wharf,  the  low  sheds  Ijelong  to  a  foreign 
firm  in  New  Granada,  and  are  rented  to  the  government.  Here 
I  saw  the  collector  and  inspector  passing  goods.  Their  swords 
and  pistols  were  lying  on  the  table  by  them,  and  their  attendants 
were  ripping  open  every  bale,  broaching  every  cask,  opening  ev- 
ery box,  and  weighing  all  things,  wet  and  dry.  Such  is  the  law. 
The  inspector  placed  the  weights  on  the  scale,  and  the  collector 
recorded  their  several  weights.  If  the  weights  of  the  several  pai^- 
cels  were  nearly  equal,  the  vigilance  of  the  officers  would  relax 
a  little  after  probing,  ripping,  and  broaching  some  fifty  parcels. 
I  do  not  suppose  smuggling  is  impossible  at  Sabanilla,  but 
its  cliief  diifieulty  is  not  in  the  seal  on  the  main  hatch  and  the 
watchman  on  board,  but  rather  in  the  uninhabited  state  of  the 
country  around  the  landing.  Much,  however,  may  be  done  by 
bribery,  and  many  officers  will  be  found  open  to  it.  In  the  short 
interval  that  our  vessel  lay  in  the  harbor,  I  believe  nearly  all  the 
officers  of  the  port  were  changed.  The  displaced  collector  asked 
my  certificate  tliat  he  was  not  intoxicated  when  he  visited  us, 
and  I  readily  gave  it. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

BAERANQUILLA. 


Ride  to  Barranquilla.— Mrst  Spot  in  the  Tropics.— Lizards.— Miul-carrier,— 
Town,— Government  of  New  Granada.— Governor.— Prison.— Chnrch.— Boat 
Expedition. — Bongo. — Poling. — A  Hight  with  Bi^as  and  Musquitoes. — Caiia 
do  la  PiSa. — Harbor  of  Sabanilla, 

The  nest  day  was  my  ride  to  Barranquiila.  I  started  eaily 
to  avoid  the  heat,  and  took  a  cup  of  coffee  at  the  house  -where 
they  offered  me  the  horse,  I  never  tasted  so  good  coifee  before 
in  my  life,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  all  my  subsequent  trav- 
els, I  have  not  seen  another  cnp  like  it.  There  was  a  fragrance 
about  it  that  I  should  like  to  meet  again. 

This  ride  might  be  called  one  of  the  epochs  of  my  life.  A 
botanist  fceis  a  growing  desire  to  visit  the  tropics  every  time 
that  he  examines  or  arranges  plants  from  the  sunny  lands.  The 
difficulty  of  gratifying  the  desire  generally  grows  with  its  growth 
and  strengthens  with  its  strength,  and  remains  for  life  a  case  of 
stable  equilibrium  or  equal  balance  of  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces.  In  my  case  the  centripetal  force  had  proved  too  weak, 
and  here  I  was  traversing  the  space  I  had  so  long  desired  to  en- 
ter. It  waa  like  an  illimitable  conservatory.  The  little  bead- 
peas,  Abrua  preeatorius,  lay  scattci-ed  on  the  ground.  They  are 
familiar  to  many  at  the  North  from  their  beauty.  They  are  of 
a  bright  red,  with  a  round  black  spot.  I  was  surprised  not  to 
find  more  Aroid  plants,  for  I  saw  but  one  climbing  against  the 
trunks  of  trees,  and  of  this  I  barely  found  one  flower.  I  saw  a 
beautiful  passion-flower-— apparently  Passiflora  quadrangularis 
— ^picked  it,  and  threw  it  away  again.  In  short,  the  day  seemed 
filled  to  the  brink  with  a  tide  of  happiness  which  seemed  every 
moment  ready  to  overflow. 

It  is  said  that  the  traveler  retains  for  life  a  peculiar  affection 
for  the  fiist  spot  where  his  feet  have  pressed  a  ti-opical  soil. 
Certain  it  is  that  my  mind  turns  back  ivith  strong  longings  from 
the  happier  scenes  that  now  surround  me  to  the  Lower  Magda- 
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lena.  I  may  "be  oljligcd  to  confess  it  is  a  dry,  sterile,  desolate 
region,  with  inhabitants  few  and  far  between,  and  of  the  rader 
cast  of  Granadinos ;  but  I  love  it,  and  always  shall,  next  to  the 
rocky  little  farm  that  I  first  called  home.  But  what  a  contraflt ! 
The  farm  in  Westminster,  Yermont,  conld  boast  the  l>est  as- 
sortment of  rocks,  the  finest  and  tallest  snow-drifts,  and  the 
most  diminntive  trout  I  ever  knew,  while  my  new  love  was 
blazing  with  a  tropical  drought  and  burning  sand,  a  very  jiara- 
dise  for  lizards. 

The  liaards  were  numerous,  but  not  large.  They  are  not  well 
studied,  for  there  is  a  strong  belief  that  some  of  them  are  ven- 
omous. Even  Dr.  Minor  B.  Halstead,  of  Panama,  believes  that 
it  was  a  lizard  that  bit  a  man  whom  he  saw  dead  with  a  ven- 
omous wound ;  and  they  tell  strange  stories  of  a  lizard  in  Bogo- 
ta that  they  call  salamanqueja.  They  say  that  a  body  of  sol- 
diers drank  from  a  jar  of  liquor,  and  all  died.  They  found,  on 
examination,  a  salamanqueja  at  the  bottom  of  the  jar.  I  believe 
them  all  harmless.  They  are  not  easily  cauglit,  althongh  their 
long  tail  seems  to  serve  no  other  pru-pose  than  as  a  handle  to 
take  tliem  by,  just  as  Cuba  or  Panama  would  be  to  the  Model 
Republic. 

In  the  day's  ride  I  found  no  houses  except  at  a  small  town 
called  La  Playa — the  beach.  It  has  a  small  Plaza — the  al- 
most universal  centre  of  a  Spanish  town,  with  a  few  miserable 
huts  ranged  around  it.  Sabanilla  lias  no  Plaaa.  Towns  here 
are  laid  out  by  authority,  and  are  rarely  in-egular  or  straggling, 
The  Plaza  is  sometimes  paved,  and  is  genei-ally  the  .«eat  of  a 
weekly  market,  almost  always  on  the  Sabbath,  so  as  to  secure 
a  better  attendance  on  tlie  church  on  that  day. 

Soon  after  leaving  La  Playa,  I  fcU  in  with  tlie  mail-carrier. 
He  was  on  a  mule,  on  a  saddle  somewhat  resembling  a  saw- 
horse.  The  four  horns  were  very  convenient  to  hang  tilings  on. 
On  one  of  them  hung  perhaps  the  cheapest  pair  of  shoes  possi- 
ble. They  call  them  albarcas.  They  were  mere  soles  of  raw 
hide,  with  a  loop  to  put  the  great  toe  through,  and  perhaps  some 
leather  tbongs  to  tie  tliem  on  with.  His  hammock  helped  to 
cushion  his  saw-horse,  and  from  one  side  projected  his  sword. 
He  was  bearer  of  the  weekly  mail  fi:om  Barranijuilla  to  the  cus- 
tom-house at  Sabanilla. 
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In  all  my  ride  I  saw  nothing  of  the  river,  and  tat  one  field, 
and  that  contained  nothing  but  maize.  The  first  symptom  of 
approaching  Barranquilla  was  that  my  companion  stopped  by 
the  road-side  to  dress  himself.  Next,  the  heads  of  palms  ap- 
peared, the  first  I  had  seen  in  my  trip,  except  a  low  species. 
Those  now  before  me  were  cocoas  growing  in  the  gardens  of 
Barranquilla.  Like  the  mail -carrier,  I  too  had  my  toilet  to 
make ;  for  the  lady  at  Sabanilla  had  taught  me  to  roll  my  coat 
up  in  my  handkerclde^  wrapping  it  in  diagonally,  and  tying 
the  two  free  comers  around  my  waist  I  stopped  at  the  very 
edge  of  the  town  to  put  it  on. 

Barranquilla  looks  much  better  than  Sabanilla,  for  the  houses 
are  all  whitewashed,  according  to  law,  and  some  of  them  are  of 
two  stories.  I  did  not  at  once  learn  the  first  radical  distinction 
between  houses  as  tiled  or  thatched.  It  seems  to  be  thought 
that  the  best  possible  thatched  house  is  inferior  to  the  poorest 
tiled  one.  At  tins  place  the  thatch  appeared  to  be  cat-tail  fl^ 
— Typha ;  but  farther  up,  it  is  of  the  same  leaves  as  the  Pan- 
ama hats— iraca,  Carludovica  palmata.  In  all  cases  tliatch  is 
called  paja,  straw. 

I  came  up  mainly  to  deliver  letters  of  introduction  from  the 
Granadan  minister  in  the  United  States  to  the  governor,  and  to 
Senor  Jose  Maria  Pino,  one  of  the  chief  merchants  of  this  re- 
gion, I  found  the  latter  in  his  warehouse,  where  he  received 
me  veiy  politely,  offering  me  a  glass  of  wine.  I  capitulated  for 
lemonade.  He  insisted  on  my  spending  the  night  in  town,  and 
furnished  me  a  guide  to  ilrs.  Creighton's  house,  the  only  de- 
cent stopping-place  in  town,  where  I  paid  at  the  rate  of  eighty 
cents  a  day.  Here  he  did  me  the  honor  of  a  call  in  the  evening. 
Barranquilla  boasts  a  private  school  and  a  public  school  for 
boys,  but  no  school  for  girls  that  we  could  call  one.  Even  two 
^rls,  taught  in  the  same  house,  would  make  a  school,  according 
to  the  governor's  report,  which  states  the  number  of  female 
schools  in  the  province  to  be  about  five,  and  the  number  of 
scholars  some  twenty  or  twenty-five.  The  public  schools  are 
all  professedly  on  the  Lancasterian  plan,  and  the  variations  arc 
deteriorations,  not  improvements.  A  great  clumsy  wheel,  five 
feet  in  diameter,  with  the  written  alphabet  on  its  circumference, 
is  the  most  useless  part  of  the  furniture.     The  tcaclier  here  is 
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<i  J  oung  man,  but  ot  soinc  eilucation,  and,  among  other  acconi- 
phahments,  can  read  a  little  English. 

New  Granada  is  divided  into  one  stitc,  two  pioMnce?,  and 
three  territories ;  in  1851  these  Lontamed  one  himdied  and  thirty 
cantones,  subdivided  into  eight  hundied  and  sixteen  distiit-t'*, 
and  seventy  aldeas  or  liamleta.  These  last  have  the  loci!  gov- 
ernment concentrated  into  fewer  hands  than  m  the  distiicts 

I  give  the  modem  political  divisions  once  tor  all,  and  the  ol- 
ficers,  etc.  These  need  a  thoiough  study,  in  order  to  under- 
stand any  thing  about  the  country,  tor  it  is  useless  to  try  to 
translate  some  of  them.  The  national  government  is  called  Go- 
bierno,  its  executive  Presidente,  and  its  Legislature  Congreao. 
The  provincial  government  is  Gobernacion,  its  executive  Goher- 
nador,  and  its  Legislature  Camera  Provincial.  The  executive 
of  a  canton  is  Jefe  Politico :  it  has  no  Legislature.  The  execu- 
tive of  a  district  ia  the  Alcalde,  and  the  Legialature  Cabildo. 
The  district  ia  Distrito,  formerly  called  Distrito  parroc[uial  and 
Parroquia,  or  parish.  Vice-parroquia  is  a  parish  dependent  on 
another  for  occasional  services  of  its  cura,  or  parish  priest,  who 
was,  till  September,  1853,  an  officer  of  the  distrito  as  much  as  the 
alcalde  is.  There  are  no  parroquiaa  nor  v  ice-parr oquias  now. 
To  sum  this  up  in  a  table,  it  is  as  follows : 

Sacion  Capital  Nadonal  Presidente  Congreso  Gobierno. 

Provineia  Capital  Proyiucjal  Gobernador  Camera  ProviEcial  Gobemacion. 

Canton  Cabezera  Jufe  Politico Jefetura, 

Distrito  Cabeza  Alcalde  Cabildo  Akaldla. 

Aldea  is  a  partially  organized  distrito;  Territorio  is  a  partial- 
ly organized  provineia:  both  ai^e  thinly  inhabited,  while  the 
Estado  de  Panama  has  conceded  to  it  more  independence  from 
the  central  authority  than  have  the  provinces. 

Barranquilla  is  the  seat  of  gobernacion  or  provincial  govern- 
ment for  the  province  of  Sabanilla.  I  had  a  letter  for  the  pre- 
vious governor,  and  called  with  it  on  the  present  incumbent, 
Senor  Julian  Ponce,  and  had  a  very  interesting  caU,  but  de- 
ehned  his  invitation  to  dine  with  him,  fearing  to  incommode 
Mm. 

The  gobemacion  always  gives  employment  to  one  or  two  men 
besides  the  governor.  He  was  appointed  by  the  president  for- 
merly, and  appointed  the  head  of  the  government  of  the  can- 
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ton  (jefe  politico),  and  he,  in  his  turn,  the  chief  of  the  district 
(alcalde).  Perhaps  New  Granada  is  governed  too  much.  The 
gobemacion  here  occupies  the  lower  story  of  the  governor's 
house. 

This  has  heen  the  arrangement,  hut  much  is  changed  in  the 
new  constitution.  The  cantones  have  no  legal  existence  or  offi- 
cers. Many  officers  appointed  are  now  to  be  elected.  Among 
these  are  the  governors,  who  are  still  to  be  the  agents  of  the  pres- 
ident, though  they  may  be  his  personal  enemies.  Thus  they 
may  interfere  in  any  national  matter,  as  mails  or  military  move- 
ments.    I  fear  this  can  not  last. 

I  visited  also  the  provincial  prison.  It  has  a  hall,  with  two 
rooms  on  each  side.  The  keeper  (alcaide'f  was  at  work  making 
shoes.  He  was  the  first  man  that  I  saw  at  work  on  land  in  the 
country.  If  I  saw  any  other  work  here,  it  was  sawing  boards, 
by  two  men,  using  a  rude  contrivance  to  dcvatc  one  end  of  the 
log  so  that  one  could  stand  partly  beneath  it.  The  prison  was 
not  very  fall  nor  very  clean,  but  the  most  objectionable  feature 
was  that  the  windows  of  two  rooms  opened  on  the  street.  No 
prison  here  is  made  of  any  thing  stronger  than  rammed  earth  or 
unbumed  bricks.  Of  course,  the  volition  of  the  prisoner  must 
have  much  to  do  with  the  duration  of  his  captivity  in  such  a  pen. 
The  laws  of  different  provinces  differ  as  to  whether  the  prisoners 
shall  he  fed  at  the  cost  of  the  province.  In  all,  they  beg  from 
the  windows  whenever  they  can. 

My  only  other  call  of  interest  was  at  the  churcli.  I  was  first 
conducted  to  an  old  priest,  who  had  a  sort  of  study  in  an  uppei- 
room  of  the  church.  He  assures  me  that  things  liave  gone 
wrong  ever  since  the  King  of  Spain  lost  his  power  here.  He  is 
the  only  man  that  I  have  found  that  had  the  frankness  or  im- 
prudence to  avow  this  opinion.  As  the  Cuban  government  is 
now  the  only  remaining  specimen  of  Spanish  domination  in  the 
New  World,  we  can  not  easily  appreciate  too  highly  the  loss  that 
New  Granada  suffered  at  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Spain. 
We  descended  to  the  church,  my  hat  being  carefully  removed 
before  crossing  the  threshold.  It  is  a  vast  shell,  with  an  earth 
floor.  The  principal  altar  is  at  one  end,  but  along  both  sides 
are  placed  secondary  altars  that  are  rarely  used  for  mass.  There 
are  no  seats  in  this  church.     The  priest  stated  that  the  town 
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greatly  needed  a  larger  aud  "better  church,  tliougli  this  is  but 
iialf  filled  even  on  special  occasions. 

The  organ  paj-ticularly  attracted  my  attention.  It  was  of 
parlor  size,  but  had  outside  it  two  huge  pairs  of  bellows  tiiat  re- 
q^uire  two  men  to  blow  them.  The  carpentry  aiound  the  organ 
was  rather  coarse,  but  it  was  ornamented  with  a  row  of  trumpet- 
shaped  pipes,  projecting  horizontally  from  the  front,  and  the  front 
row  of  the  remaining  pipes  had  faces  painted  on  them,  long  and 
narrow,  like  the  reflection  of  the  face  from  the  hack  of  a  spoon. 
The  cura  has  an  assistant. 

Oh  my  return  I  had  quite  a  discussion  with  our  captain  aa  to 
whether  I  was  expected  to  pay  for  my  horse.  Af  he  was  a  pro- 
fessed hater  of  the  Spanish  race,  I  wished  to  prove  him  wrong. 
I  waited  the  result,  and  was  at  length  asked  80  cents  for  the 
hare  use  of  the  horse,  a  lazy  animal.  It  was  precisely  what  the 
captain  paid  for  a  guide,  a  horse,  and  his  maintenance. 

I  went  again  to  Barranquilia  by  water.  I  was  anxious  to  see 
the  Canal  of  Pina,  that  connects  the  waters  near  SabaniUa  har- 
bor with  those  of  the  Magdalena.  I  agreed  with  the  patron,  or 
captain  of  a  bongo,  or  gigantic  canoe,  to  take  me  there  for  $1  20. 
The  bongo  was  loaded  with  goods  from  the  custom-house  for 
some  merchant  in  Barranquilia.  It  had  a  little  piece  of  deck  at 
the  stern,  but  the  only  protection  of  the  goods  from  the  weather 
was  some  dry  hides  that  were  spread  over  them.  The  crew  con- 
sisted of  a  huge  black  man,  who  was  patron,  another  a  little  black- 
er and  smaller,  and  a  mulatto.  The  patron  had  a  little  naked  son 
on  board.     The  ordinary  watermen  arc  called  bogas. 

"We  pushed  off  from  the  custom-house  wharf.  The  only  means 
of  moving  the  bongo,  besides  the  patron's  paddle  {canalete),  were 
long  poles  (j)alanca),  to  which  a  fork  of  a  different  wood  was 
tied,  and  smaller  poles,  to  which  a  hook  (gancha)  had  been  tied 
in  the  same  way.  The  boga  applies  the  fork  of  the  palanca  to 
the  muddy  bottom,  and  the  other  end  to  the  naked  chest  where 
it  joins  the  shoulder,  and  thus  gives  motion  to  the  boat  by  walk- 
ii^  toward  the  stem.  The  rate  may  be  considered  nearly  three 
miles  an  hour.  We  soon  arrived  at  Sabanilla.  At  the  cus- 
lom-house  the  bongo  can  come  up  to  the  wharf,  even  when  fully 
loaded,  and  drawing,  perhaps,  three  feet  of  water,  hut  here  we 
could  only  come  within  eight  feet  of  the  end.     I  went  thi-ough 
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tiae  town  for  a  ripe  plantain  to  eke  out  my  supper,  "but  in  vain. 
There  was  not  one  in  town.  I  then  returned  to  the  hongo.  To 
go  on  board,  I  must  either  wade,  go  in  a  boat,  or  on  the  shoul- 
ders of  a  man.  I  chose  the  latter,  and  had  my  feet  wet  for  my 
pains.  The  hogas  had  not  yet  appeared.  At  length  one  of 
them  came,  and  told  me  that  he  could  get  me  some  plantains. 
I  gave  him  a  half  dime.  He  returned  and  informed  me  that  he 
tbund  he  was  mista^xn,  so  he  had  tilled  a  bottle  with  the  lialf 
dime. 

At  length  we  pushed  off.  We  went  to  the  east,  and  even  a 
little  northward  of  east,  now  through  narrow  channels,  now 
through  broader  expanses  of  water,  having  little  or  no  current 
to  contend  with.  All  the  way  on  our  left  could  he  heard  the 
roar  of  the  oeean  surf,  into  which,  farther  up  from  Sabanilla, 
boats  are  sometimes  carried  and  lost.  We  were  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  these  broad  places  about  10  P.M.,  when  the  anchor 
went  down  with  a  sullen  plunge,  and  we  went  to  bed.  They  al- 
lowed me  the  sail  for  my  bed,  pillow,  counterpane,  musquito-net, 
and  roof,  and  it  served  its  purposes  well.  Bogas  are  as  uncon- 
scious of  musquitoes  as  a  rhinoceros.  They  unrolled  pieces  of 
matting,  called  estera,  and  slept  on  them  without  covering.  It 
is  exactly  such  as  is  used  for  matting  floors.  They  wondered 
where  my  matting  was, 

When  I  waited  it  was  still  dark,  but  we  were  moving.  First 
we  were  passung  a  dark  channel  almost  overarched  by  trees.  At 
dawn  it  was  through  a  floating  meadow  of  tall  gi-ass-weeds  and 
splendid  bulbous  flowers.  Later,  the  ground  grew  firmer  and 
the  water  more  shallow.  Then  we  met  a  boat  fiist  in  the  chan- 
nel. There  was  another  boat  behind  ours.  Those  of  the  bogas 
of  the  three  boats  who  wore  any  clothes  took  them  off,  and  all 
jumped  into  the  water  and  pushed  the  boats  past  each  other. 
"  And  this,"  said  I,  as  the  bogas  continued  wading  and  push- 
ing the  boat  half  a  mile,  "  this  is  a  constriction  on  the  main  ar- 
tery of  the  commerce  of  New  Granada ! "  .  The  Canal  of  Pina  is 
cut  through  soft  alluvial  ground.  It  ends  within  six  miles  of 
the  sea,  and  might  be  deepened  sufficiently  for  the  passage  of 
steam-boats  for  $100,000. 

We  at  length  emerged  from  the  narrow  channel  into  the  real 
>ad,  rapid,  and  turbid  like  the  ilississippi  at  St. 
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Louis,  although,  even  above  this,  part  of  its  waters  had  joined  the 
ocean  through  chasms  of  the  emhankraent,  which  prolongs  its 
northern  hank  so  as  to  carry  the  river  many  miles  along  the 
coast,  as  a  mill-race  carries  water  along  the  bank  of  a  river. 

Kow  our  difficulties  commenced.  The  poles  could  not  be  ap- 
phed  to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  edge  was  of  floating  marsii 
and  drift-wood.  With  poles,  hooka,  and  the  patron's  paddle, 
the  problem  was  to  hug  the  shore  and  push  up  stream.  Kepeat- 
ed  efforts  often  were  necessary  to  pass  a  projecting  log.  Hours 
were  thus  eonsumed  in  advancing  a  few  miles  of  capital  steam- 
boat navigation.  At  length  we  entered  another  narrow  channel, 
and  an  hour  or  two  more  brought  us  to  the  steam-boat,  a  mile  be- 
low Barraaquilla.  Leavuig  the  bongo  there,  I  walked  up  to  the 
town. 

Aday  or  two  after,Iwitnessedthe  departure  of  the  first  steam- 
boat that  had  left  Barranquiila  for  a  month.  No  hour  of  start- 
ing was  fixed,  except  it  was  to  be  '"as  soon  as  the  passengers 
had  got  on  board."  Accordingly,  tranka  and  packages,  on  the 
heads  and  shoulders  of  men,  were  early  seen  coming  down  from 
the  city,  and,  what  was  to  me  surprising,  four  or  five  carta,  al- 
though I  had  supposed  there  were  but  two  pair  of  wheels  in 
{own.  At  length  the  passengers  were  on  hoard,  and  the  plank 
taken  in  at  8.  The  next  operation  was  to  take  in  a  few  fathoms 
of  chain  and  raise  the  anchor.  The  next  thing  was  to  turn 
round  in  a  channel  no  wider  than  the  boat's  length.  All  this 
took  some  time.  Then  came  the  waving  of  handkerchiefs,  as  the 
boat  moved  do^wn  stream  for  some  hours  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
island  that  lies  in  front  of  Barranquilla.  It  arrived  opposite  the 
starting-place  a  little  before  night. 

The  only  difficulty  in  tlie  location  of  a  city  at  Sabanilla  is 
the  want  of  water.  The  natural  difSculty  must  be  much  less 
than  at  Cartagena,  and  it  can  be  easily  remedied  by  a  steam- 
pump  or  wind-mill.  The  cHmate  must  be  healthy,  I  thinlt,  and, 
if  agriculture  were  duly  stimulated  in  the  region,  there  could  be 
no  kck  of  supplies. 

The  harbor  is  the  western  edge  of  an  estuary,  into  which  the 
Magdalena  empties.  Like  the  Mississippi,  this  river  brings 
down  an  immense  amount  of  sediment.  This  causes  a  har  at 
the  mouth.     Here  it  meets  the  trade-wind  and  current  from  the 
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east,  and  is  compelled  to  deposit  its  sediment,  not  at  right  an- 
gles with  the  liver,  and  parallel  with  the  coast,  but  in  a  dii-ec- 
tion  determined  by  the  combined  action  of  river,  wind,  and  sea- 
durent.  Little  or  no  fresh  water  passes  through  the  harbor. 
The  harbor  is  exposed  somewhat  to  the  winds  from  the  north, 
and  is  not  deep  enough  for  large  vessels.  In  value  it  is  inter- 
mediate between  those  of  Santa  Marta  and  Cartagena,  but 
might  be  made  far  more  useful  than  either,  were  the  Canal  of 
Pina  opened,  as  it  wiU  yet  be. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

CAETAGENA. 

a  splendid  Harbor. — A  walled  City  and  a  finialied  City. — Consul 
Sdnehei. — Mule  Travel. — La  Pops. — Turbaco. — Arjona. — The  Dique. — Ma- 
hates. — How  Xha  Dnke  did  a  Yankee. — Calamar. — A  Dance. 

The  navigator  who  sails  from  Sabanilla  to  Cartagena  lias 
both  wind  and  current  in  his  favor.  As  he  nears  its  white 
walls,  he  wonders  to  have  finislied  his  voyage  so  soon.  He  has 
not  finished  it.  He  must  pass  the  town  entirely  to  reach  Boca 
Grande,  tlie  large  mouth  of  the  harbor.  This  he  can  not  enter, 
for  it  was  closed  up  by  a  costly  wall  completed  in  1795,  be- 
cause the  entrance  was  too  near  the  city  and  too  wide.  This 
entrance  they  now  would  gladly  free  from  obstructions,  but  the 
commerce  of  Cartagena  is  at  present  so  small,  that  the  measure, 
though  often  proposed,  has  never  been  attempted. 

Still  you  must  proceed  to  the  west,  and,  passing  the  Isle  of 
Tierra  Bomba,  you  take  in  the  pilot,  and  enter  the  Boca  Chiua, 
little  mouth ;  and,  passing  between  two  forts,  you  are  in  the 
harbor  of  Cartagena.  Facilis  est  descensus :  it  was  easy  sailing 
down  from  opposite  Cartagena  to  Boca  Chica ;  but  now  the  city 
is  out  of  sight,  and  you  have  the  wind  against  j'ou,  and  you  find 
the  voyage  longer  tliaii  you  thought  a  little  before. 

You  anchor  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  town.  "Will 
commerce  nevei-  demand  decent  wharves  heret  What  would 
Boston  or  New  York  be  without  wharves  ?  How  would  Liver- 
pool dispense  with  her  docks  ?     You  land  on  a  boat-wharf  as 
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free  from  commerce,  perhaps,  as  the  Battery  at  New  York;  pass- 
ing tlirough  a  thick  wall,  you  are  at  last  in  Cartagena. 

It  is  the  first  and  only  walled  town  I  have  ever  seen,  I  look 
at  its  defenses  with  amazement.  They  seem  to  have  cost  as 
much  as  all  the  buildings  within  them.  A  good,  wcU-equipped 
railroad  to  the  Magdalena  would  have  coat  much  leas.  First, 
here  is  an  island  entirely  walled  in,  except  that  certain  waste 
grounds,  that  would  have  made  the  wall  too  irregular  in  its 
form,  were  left  between  it  and  the  sea.  These  are  not  at  pres- 
ent worth  a  dollar  to  any  body.  Then  there  is,  southeast  of  it, 
another  island,  the  suburb  of  Jimani  (Grethsemane),  that  has  its 
wail,  its  gate,  its  defenses,  and  bridge ;  and  then  there  is,  out- 
side of  this,  the  detached  fort  of  San  Felipe  de  Barajas,  on 
Hount  San  Lazaro,  a  steep  detached  rock,  in  which  the  works 
aie  cut,  unfortunately  attacked  by  Vernon  in  liis  siege. 

I  can  only  speak  of  these  works  as  a  layman.  Next  to  their 
cost,  the  most  observable  thing  is  the  compactness  they  give  the 
town.  Cartagena  is  finished — has  been  so  a  long  time ;  it  looks 
as  if  it  might  have  been  a  hundi-ed  years.  Room  is  precious 
witliin  fortifications,  so  the  streets  are  narrow,  the  houses  of  two 
stories,  and  the  plazas  small.  Withal,  there  is  an  air  of  neat- 
ness about  it,  notwithstanding  that  rain-water  is  sold  by  the 
cask,  that  really  does  one  good  to  see. 

Scarce  as  space  is  within  the  city,  the  walls  fumisli  an  ex- 
ceedingly delightful  promenade.  Every  where  you  find  water 
on  one  hand,  and  the  oH,  sleepy  town  on  the  other.  There  is 
another  fine  walk  on  the  beach,  between  the  walls  and  the  water, 
where  those  who  do  not  fear  sharks  too  much  may  take  a  nice 
sea-bath.  I  saw  little  use  made  of  either  of  these  facilities, 
perhaps  because  my  stay  was  so  short.  For  the  same  reason, 
I  saw  none  of  the  many  pretty  diives  that  there  are  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  city.  If  you  are  to  go  to  the  interior,  you 
must  here  take  leave  of  all  wheeled  conveyances,  unless  it  may 
be  in  Bogota. 

I  love  Cartagena,  and  for  many  reasons.  Not  the  least  is, 
that  it  is  the  residence  of  thit  model  of  American  consuls,  Ramon 
Leon  Sanchez.  Mr.  Sanchez  1=1  an  annexed  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  having  been  a  Spimsh  subject  m  Florida.  Speaking 
both  languages  with  faciiit} ,  for  1  long  time  a  resident  of  Car- 
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tagena,  an  experienced  merchant  and  a  polished  gentleman,  if  any 
thing  is  wanted  to  enable  him  to  serve  his  countrymen,  it  must 
be  the  will  to  do  so,  and  of  this  wili  I  have  never  heard  of  any 
one  that  ha^  yet  found  liim  lacking.  Never  had  I  more  need 
of  a  friend  than  when  I  arrived  in  Cartagena  without  a  single 
letter,  for  I  had  not  anticipated  a  visit  to  this  city ;  hut  letters 
would  be  of  httle  use  if  all  men  wore  like  Mr.  Sanchez.  From 
all  the  letters  that  I  carried  to  South  America,  there  did  not  re- 
sult one  half  ao  much  pleasure  or  profit  as  I  have  experienced 
in  the  hoaom  of  that  excellent  family.  Mr.  Sanchez  has  long 
been  consul  here.  Were  the  ofiice  a  more  profitable  one,  it 
would  doubtless,  ere  this,  have  been  taken  from  him  to  reward 
some  maker  of  stump  speeches  or  puller  of  wires,  who,  leaving 
liis  family  and  interests  in  the  United  States,  would  hastily  come 
and  gathfer  as  many  dollars  as  the  length  of  his  harvest  woidd 
pennit. 

Cartagena  has  snifered  numerous  sieges  that  I  can  not  stop 
to  enumerate.  That  by  Admiral  Temon  in  1741,  commemo- 
rated in  Thomson's  Seasons,  is  the  one  that  will  most  interest 
the  Knglishman  or  American,  The  last,  in  1841,  was  witness- 
ed and  endured  by  the  family  of  Jlr.  Sanchez. 

I  took  leave  of  Cartagena  with  great  regi-et,  and  a  strong  de- 
sire to  revisit  it,  or  to  meet  elsewhere  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sanchez, 
and  the  amiable  sister  of  the  latter ;  and  my  memory  of  those 
brief  happy  days  stands  in  strong  contrast  with  much  that  I 
iiave  seen  this  side  of  there.  To  one  who  arrives  here  inexpe- 
rienced in  wheelless  traveling,  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the 
good  consul  is  invaluable.  It  seems  incredible  that  your  two 
trunks  will  ever  be  mounted  on  the  back  of  a  mule.  You  are 
told  to  have  them  even  in  number,  each  pair  of  equal  size  and 
weight,  and  not  much  to  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  each ;  and 
if  you  neglect  this,  dear  is  the  penalty  you  pay.  An  article  of 
treight  may  exceed  the  ordinary  limits,  and,  with  time  and 
money,  it  will  reach  its  destination,  but  to  the  traveler  such  de- 
tention would  be  worse  than  the  entire  sacrifice  of  his  baggage. 
Kvery  trunk  ought  to  have  a  water-proof  cap,  covei'ing  it  en- 
tirely except  the  bottom,  or,  in  default  of  this,  it  must  be  en- 
cumbered with  an  enccrado.  This  is  a  stitf,  sticky  cloth,  wa- 
ter-proof with  pitch  or  paint.     It  is  tied  on  with  a  rope  that 
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you  do  not  pretend  to  untie  ■with  your  own  hands,     I  have 
paid  eighty  cents  per  trunk  for  encerados  and  ropes. 

Yon  must  own  the  ropca  that  tie  on  the  encerados.  The  pe- 
ons will  steal  them  if  they  can,  for  they  have  a  great  propensity 
to  stealing  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  string.  Nothing  would 
be  secure  from  them,  from  a  needleful  of  thread  to  a  cahle.  The 
ropes  for  the  hammocks  and  encerados  are  called  incorrectlj' 
lazo,  which  means  running-knot  or  noose.  Ropes  of  raw  hide, 
rejo,  are  sometimes  used  to  tie  encerados,  and  always  to  tie  the 
cargas  to  the  mule.  These  ropes  are  furnished  with  the  beasts. 
Whip-lashes  are  made  generally  of  slender  rejo,  so  the  lash  is 
translated  hy  rejo. 

PrOTisions  for  the  journey  are  often  put  in  cuhieal  cases  of 
nearly  two  feet  on  a  side,  made  of  leather,  and  lined  within ; 
these  are  called  petaea.  If  roughly  made  and  not  lined,  they 
are  atUlos. 

Your  next  concern  is  to  secure  cattle— bestias — a  term  that 
includes  horses,  oseo,  female  mules  (mulas),  and  male  mules 
(machos).  If  the  number  you  require  be  five  or  more,  you  pay 
for  the  number  you  Iiire,  and  the  hired  man — peon — is  paid  by 
the  owner  of  the  cattle ;  if  the  number  be  less,  the  peon  is  paid 
for  as  an  additional  bestia.  Thus  four  beasts  cost  you  the  same 
as  five.  It  would  be  difBcult  to  force  them  to  make  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  if  not  impossible.  The  peon  is  to  feed  himself 
and  his  cattle  from  his  employer's  purse ;  be  is  also  your  servant 
to  bring  you  water  to  wash,  bang  your  hammock,  etc  ;  indeed, 
the  limits  of  his  rights  and  duties  are  not  well  defined.  At  the 
ferry  you  pay  your  fare  and  that  of  your  baggage  ;  he  pays  his 
and  that  of  the  cattle,  if  the  boat  helps  them  to  swim. 

Your  peon  can  not  load  his  mules  alone,  but  only  in  an  emer- 
gency will  call  on  you  to  hold  one  trunk  against  the  side  of  the 
animal  while  iie  puts  on  its  fellow  and  ties  them  together.  A 
load  is  called  a  carga,  and  its  two  component  halves,  tercios. 
The  peon  throws  his  ruana  over  the  mule's  head  to  cover  bis 
eyes  so  that  he  will  stand  still.  Then  he  puts  on  a  p^r  of 
cushions  called  an  enjalma.  Next  he  brings  one  tei'cio  or  half 
load,  and  places  it  against  the  aiumal's  side,  where  some  one 
must  hold  it  while  he  places  its  fellow — compancro — on  the  oji- 
posite  side,  and  ties  them  together. 
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Wteti  all  are  loatted,  it  will  be  piudcnt  for  you  to  see  the 
peon  and  cargas  safe  off  before  losing  sigiit  of  them.  You  need 
not  keep  with  them  aU  day,  hut  it  makes  a  great  difference 
whether  you  are  hefore  or  behind  them.  If  you  go  before,  they 
travel  rather  better;  hut  it  may  happen,  if  you  pass  at  5  o'clock 
a  place  where  there  is  to  be  a  hall  or  a  frolic,  that  something 
will  happen  to  some  of  the  cargas  that  will  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  reach  the  place  where  you  are  innocently  waiting  for 
them.  Your  best  remedy  will  he  to  believe  all  the  peon  says,  but 
watch  Mm  better  next  time ;  and  count  yoniself  happy  if  your 
liedding  do  not  line  his  nest  on  a  night  you  have  to  do  without 
it,  or  if  you  get  it  again  uninfested  with  bloodthirsty  parasites. 
You  now  pass  out  of  the  gate  into  an  open  space  tliat  lies  be- 
tween the  walls  and  the  suburb  of  Jimani.  This  you  cross  di- 
agonally, pass  a  second  gate,  moat,  di-awhridge,  and  bridge-head, 
and  you  have  before  you,  on  your  left,  the  sharp  rock  of  San  La^ 
zaro,  hewn  into  a  fort,  Farther  on,  you  have,  on  the  right,  a 
suburb  of  mud  and  tliatch,  and  on  the  left,  the  high,  convent- 
crowned  iiill,  La  Popa,  the  stem,  which  first  caught  your  eye  in 
coming  up  from  Boca  Chica.  The  convent  is  deserted,  and  the 
place  has  been  the  seat  of  some  slack  military  operations. 

Unfortunately  for  Cai-tagcna,  La  Popa  commands  its  defenses. 
To  include  it  would  be  to  double  their  cost,  already  a  hundred- 
fold more  than  it  ought  ever  to  have  been.  Any  detached  for- 
tification there  would  be  but  to  make  the  fate  of  the  city  depend- 
ent on  the  taking  of  it ;  so  it  seems  to  me  that  it  would  have 
been  better  not  to  have  fortified  Cartagena  on  the  land  side,  but 
to  have  invested  the  cost  of  the  walls  in  endowing  free-schools. 
I  was  sorry  not  to  have  visited  the  top  of  La  Popa,  but  I  do  not 
consider  that  I  have  yet  seen  Cartagena. 

Next  comes  a  pond  that  I  suspect  is  brackish.  La  Laguna  de 
Tesca.  Your  peon  will  tell  you  strange  stories  of  the  viviparous 
fish — manati — with  women's  breasts,  found  there.  It  is  the 
Manatus  Americanus,  a  mammal.  This  is  Herndon's  cow-fish, 
a  staple  article  of  food  on  the  Amazon,  but  not  often  caught 
here.  No  wonder  that  its  meat  is  not  like  fish,  for  it  is  no 
more  a  fish  than  a  seal  or  a  whale  is.  Near  here  I  saw  a 
pale-green  succulent  bush  for  the  first  time  in  ray  life.  When 
I  saw  it  I  exclaimed,  "  This  can  be  no  other  than  Batis  maiiti- 
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ma!"  The  plant  is  consideraHy  diffused  over  the  Antilles,  and 
I  had  wondered  at  not  meeting  it  at  SahaniUa.  I  have  seen  it 
since  nnder  the  very  walla  of  Cartagena,  growing  in  company 
with  the  low,  straggling,  abominably  thorny  bush  tliat  bears  the 
burning  beans  or  nicker-beans,  Guilandina  Bonduc,  Batis  was 
firat  described  by  Browne  in  1756 ;  but  the  true  nature  of  the 
plant  has  remained  an  enigma  np  to  a  short  time  before  I  saw 
it,  when  Dr.  Torrey  discovered  that  it  belonged  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  Euphorbiate  and  Empetrate  orders. 

Farther  on  we  came  to  Teinera,  a  small  collection  of  houses, 
near  which  I  gathered  the  singular  flower  of  Hura  crepitans,  a 
lai^e,  handsome  Euphorbiate  ti-ee,  with  inilky  juice.  The  beau- 
tiful fruits  sometimes  reach  the  States  under  the  name  of  sand- 
boxes. They  generally  explode  with  a  great  noise,  when  there 
remains  nothing  but  seeds  and  chips. 

Now  we  leave  the  ihit,  level  ground,  and  rise  the  hill  to  Tur- 
baco.  Probably  no  spot  in  New  Granada  in  sight  of  the  sea  af- 
fords HO  agreeable  a  residence  as  Turbaco.  Here  the  monopod 
hero,  Santa  Anna,  fights  cocks,  and  waits  the  moving  of  the  wa- 
ters in  Mexico.  Some  of  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Cartagena 
have  country-houses  here,  and,  among  others,  the  British  consul, 
Mr,  Kortright.  Here  ends  the  carriage-road,  and  you  feel  aa  if 
you  might  also  add,  here  ends  civilization.  I  had  hoped  to  see 
some  mud  volcanoes  within  four  miles  of  here,  and  was  much 
disappointed  in  not  being  able  to  stop. 

Turbaco  is  called  nearly  two  and  a  half  leguas  from  Cartagena. 
It  is  easy  to  translate  legua  by  league,  and  call  it  three  miles. 
An  old  Spanish  league,  indeed,  was  three  marine  miles  =  3.459 
statute  miles,  but  other  leagues  have  been  used  from  2.6  miles 
to  4.15.  The  common  old  Castilian  legua  was  3.4245  miles; 
the  present  legal  legua  Granadina  is  3.10169  miles. 

Unless  you  can  iind  two  measurca  given,  jon  can  in  no  caae 
be  sure  of  what  league  is  used.  I  follow  this  rule:  undei^stand 
all  leagues  to  be  common  Castilian  ones  unless  there  is  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  A  les^ue  is  an  hour's  journey  of  a  baggage- 
mule  in  good  weather,  with  an  ordinary  load  and  no  drawbacks. 
Yon  can  never  calculate  on  performing  more  than  this,  but  you 
will  find  a  thousand  good  reasons  for  making  less.  So  I  call 
Turbaco  eight  miles  from  Cartagena. 
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At  Turbaco  yoa  turn  and  take  your  last  look  of  the  sea. 
Who  can  tell  whether  it  may  not  be  a  last  look  indeed  ?  So 
long  had  I  dwelt  on  the  sea,  that  taking  leave  of  it  was  like 
taking  a  last  view  of  home.  To  gaze  on  the  fading  hills  of 
Navesink  was  nothing  in  comparison.  At  tliis  moment  my 
inind  reverta  to  that  last  view,  in  a  tcopical  twilight,  with  a 
tenderness  that  I  feel  at  searce  another  retrospect  of  all  my  life. 
An  American  is  scarce  away  from  home  in  any  spot  where  the 
tide  flows. 

A  long  night-ride,  in  wliich  a  French  gentleman  in  the  India- 
rubber  business  was  fortunately  ray  companion,  and  unfortu- 
nately my  foa^age  was  not,  brought  me  to  Aijona.  As  I  never 
saw  the  place,  having  entered  long  after  dark,  and  left  it  before 
daylight,  I  can  say  little,  except  that  it  has  a  plaza  and  quite  a 
number  of  houses,  and  a  posada,  or  stopping-place,  where  it 
was  quite  difficult  to  make  a  supper.  We  gave  our  horses  post- 
meat,  the  usual  treatment  of  hired  horses  in  New  Granada.  In 
plain  English,  we  left  them  tied,  starving,  as  we  could  do  no 
better.  A  man  who  lets  you  his  horse  never  expects  you  to 
feed  it  more  than  to  sustain  life,  and  the  letting  of  a  horse  is 
often  prudently  coupled  with  the  condition  that,  if  it  die  from 
any  cause  whatever,  the  loss  shall  be  yours.  I  would  not  lik(? 
to  lend  or  let  a  horse  to  a  Granadino  without  this  slight  provi- 
sion for  the  animal's  comfort. 

Our  posada,  or  stopping-place  for  the  night,  was  a  tienda  or 
small  shop.  These  tiendas  may  be  considered  as  a  house  with 
two  rooms,  one  of  which  has  a  counter  run  across  it  before  the 
front  door,  and  behind  the  counter  another  door,  opening  into 
the  other  room — sala,  or  parlor,  as  I  will  call  it.  The  sala  is 
the  dancing-room  and  sleeping-room,  and  generally  also  the 
dining-room.  We  ate,  as  an  exception,  in  a  sort  of  shed,  which 
connected  the  house  with  the  kitchen. 

I  had  first  slept  in  a  hammock  in  BaiTanquilla,  and  I  am 
ready  to  pronounce  it  one  of  the  cheapest  luxuries  known.  To 
read  in,  by  day  or  night,  no  bed  can  equal  it.  You  can  vary 
your  posture  as  you  please,  on  your  back  or  side,  diagonally 
or  parallel,  and  you  never  find  it  hard,  and  I,  for  one,  never 
tire  of  it.  Many  complain  that  the  constant  use  of  the  ham- 
mock injures  their  chest,  tending  to  roll  them  np  into  a  ball; 
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but  I  have  thus  far  experienced  no  such  inconvenience.  And 
although  they  say  that  there  are  in  this  country  hed-hugs  more 
formidable  than  any  we  know,  they  never  molest  one  in  a  ham- 
mock ;  nor  do  fleas,  with  all  their  agility,  manage  so  often  to 
take  tip  their  quarters  with  you  as  in  a  bed. 

Apropos  to  fleas  and  bed-bugs,  I  propose  to  do  justice  to  the 
former  when  I  bring  my  narrative  up  to  Cartago  in  tliis  liappy 
valley,  but  as  to  bed-bugs  I  have  not  seen  one.  The  Cimex 
lectularius  is  said  not  to  live  at  a  greater  altitude  than  5817 
feet.  Nor  have  I,  with  all  annoyances,  goats  included,  suffer- 
ed so  much  in  any  night  in  New  Granada  as  in  my  penultimate 
night  in  our  dear  native  land,  when  I  relighted  my  candle  in  the 
small  hours,  held  it  under  my  tormentors,  and,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  poet  whom  I  can  not  quote  well  from  memory,  I  "  gave  to 
grease  and  vengeance"  so  many  of  these  hateful  creatures  as 
nearly  to  extinguish  it.  Eor  the  convenience  of  more  unfortu- 
nate travelers,  I  wiil  mention  that  the  Spanish  call  these  novel- 
ties that  disturb  our  peace  chinches.  Query  :  Is  it  mere  coinci- 
dence that  the  same  word  (derived  from  cimex)  is  used  in  the 
Southwestern  States  for  these  same  insects  ? 

Beds  are  unknown  in  this  country  except,  so  far  aa  I  have 
seen,  in  Cartagena  or  near  Bogota,  The  traveler's  usual  bed  is 
to  lay  his  bayeton  and  ruana  on  the  poyo,  or  bench  that  runs 
round  the  principal  apartment  of  a  house — the  sala.  At  the 
very  best,  he  has  a  square  frame  allowed  for  a  bedstead,  and 
nothing  more  on  it  than  a  thickness  of  the  estera — matting  used 
for  carpets — ^laid  on  a  raw  hide,  stretched  as  tight  as  a  drum- 
head. All  the  addition  your  host  thinks  of  offering  you  is  a 
red  pillow  in  a  pillow-case  open  at  both  ends,  trimmed  doubt- 
less with  some  sort  of  edging  or  embroidery, 

Our  bill  here  was  sixty  cents  for  our  supper ;  nothing  for  the 
hammock  they  lent  me,  and  nothing  for  the  posts  to  which  our 
horses  were  tied.  Early  indeed  were  we  on  our  way,  and,  had 
not  my  companion  been  a  baquiano,  as  they  call  a  man  familiar 
with  a  road  or  with  any  operation  (in  law-English,  an  expert), 
my  great  haate  would  have  been  bad  speed.  As  it  is,  some 
five  leagues  beyond  Arjona  represent  themselves  to  my  mind  as 
a  series  of  man-traps  and  horse-traps,  witli  one  pond  of  the  most 
stupendous  frogs  I  ever  heard  or  heard  of. 
D 
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The  first  tiling  we  shall  recognize  on  the  road  will  be  the 
Diqne.  So  they  name  a  crooked  canal  that  they  have  laid  out 
from  Calamar,  on  the  Magdalena,  to  the  tide-water  near  Cai"ta- 
gena.  I  imagine  the  day  is  past  when  such  a  work  could  great- 
ly heneiit  the  commerce  of  the  Magdalena,  even  were  it  perfects 
ed,  as  it  never  will  be.  It  has  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  capital, 
which  has  shared  the  fate  of  most  Granadan  operations — for  I 
have  not  yet  learned  the  Spanish  word  for  dividend. 

This  opening  is  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  Its  cre- 
ation was  one  of  the  works  of  Spanish  policy  to  make  of  Carta- 
gena (a  defensible  place)  the  emporium  of  the  country,  instead 
of  suffering  a  city  to  grow  up  at  the  natural  outlet  of  trade,  but 
a  bad  spot  to  fortify.  It  wag  destroyed  by  the  same  power  in 
the  war  of  independence.  It  has  been  partially  reopened  on  a 
shorter  line,  making  only  one  hundred  and  five  miles  from  the 
Magdalena  to  Cartagena.  Even  were  the  work  completed,  it 
would  not  probably  yield  enough  to  keep  it  in  repairs,  unless 
the  post  of  Sabanilla  were  again  closed  by  law.  From  near  this 
post  boats  still  go  occasionally  to  Cartagena. 

At  the  Diq^ue  is  a  ferry,  where  every  passer  who  does  not  live 
in  the  province  of  Cartagena  is  obliged  to  pay  a  dime.  When 
the  canal  is  low  and  fordable,  as  now,  this  tax  is  called  peaje ; 
were  the  canoe  necessary,  it  would  be  pasaje ;  and,  were  the  wa- 
ter bridged,  it  would  be  pontazgo.  Its  chief  use  is  to  replenish 
the  provincial  treasury,  and  to  drive  off  commerce  and  travel  to 
the  rival  ports  of  Sabanilla  and  Santa  Malta.  These  tolls  were 
once  part  of  the  national  revenue ;  now,  with  great  imprudence, 
they  arc  put  into  the  power  of  the  provinces,  and  they  often,  as 
in  the  present  instance,  use  them  to  their  own  detriment. 

Mahatcs  or  Mate,  as  tliey  generally  call  it,  is  cj^uite  a  place, 
34  miles  from  Cartagena,  It  is  cabecera  of  a  canton.  It  lies 
on  low  ground,  and  the  traveler  who  thinks  of  stopping  over 
night  must  he  forewarned  that  the  Dique  keeps  them  well  stock- 
ed with  musquitoes.  At  Arjona  there  were  none.  I  found  a 
poor  dinner  rather  dear  there  too. 

At  Mahatcs  I  discovered  once  the  most  amusing  imposition 
by  which  I  was  ever  victimized.  I  must  tell  it  to  you,  though 
you  laugh  at  me.  Well,  at  nine  o'clock  one  night,  I  leaped  off 
a  steam-boat  that  was  about  making  fast  at  Calamar,  on  her  wav 
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down  the  Magdalena.  Breathless,  I  sought  Joaquin  Duque, 
with  a  letter  for  him  in  my  hand.  In  a  quarter  of  a  minute  I 
found  him,  put  the  letter  into  his  hands,  telling  him,  at  the  same 
time,  I  was  a  "  cabinet  courier"  of  the  United  States,  and  that  I 
must  be  in  Cartagena  without  loss  of  time, 

"  How  many  animals  do  you  need  ?"  he  asked. 
"Three." 

"Three  animals,  Catalina,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  wife; 
"quick!  find  Lorenzo!" 

Catalina  ran  one  way,  and  Joaquin  another,  and  in  two  min- 
utes more  both  cattle  and  peon  were  engaged. 
"  Will  you  start  now  V  asked  the  duke, 
"  No ;  but  at  three  in  the  morning." 

By  this  time  the  boat  had  been  fastened,  the  plank  put  out, 
and  leisurely  up  came  a  Congressman  on  bia  way  home  from 
Bogota.  He  was  a  personal  friend  of  Uuque,  and  tliey  had  a 
good  hearty  hug.  Then  came  two  more  Congressmen,  then 
three  more,  all  friends  of  Joaquin  Duque,  and  all  needing  ani- 
mals for  saddle  and  carga.  I  had  not  been  any  too  quick  in 
engaging  mine. 

I  bung  my  hammock  and  musquito-net  in  Duque's  house,  and 
slept  till  three,  and  then  found  nobody  within  call.  Daylight 
came — six,  seven,  and  eight.  I  stormed,  and  the  Duke  an- 
swered presently.  The  truth  was,  he  had  so  many  animals  to 
get  off  that  he  could  not  find  enough.  Saddles,  too,  were  want- 
ing, as  many  of  the  travelers  had  brought  none.  He  daied  not 
offend  his  personal  friends  by  sending  me  off  before  them  on  so 
frivolous  a  pretest  as  that  his  word  was  pledged. 

But  animals  (horses  and  asses — no  mules)  were  assembling, 
and  I  took  some  strange  substitute  for  breakfast.  It  may  have 
been  an  enormous  quantity  of  chocolate,  with  boiled  eggs,  with- 
out bread  or  any  thing  else.  It  did  not  occupy  my  attention. 
I  paid  well  for  it — 20  cents.  Just  then  Duque  inquired  if  I  did 
not  want  a  gentle  horse.  I  replied,  "  A  gentle  horse  for  a  c^ 
inet  courier,  forsooth !  Vaya !"  Then  I  found  a  man  who  had 
a  carga  and  a  half  was  about  fixing  his  lialf  carga  as  a  sobre- 
cai^a,  a  middle  load,  over  the  top  of  one  of  my  light  cargas. 

I  called  out,  "  To  whom  am  I  indebted  for  this  present,  and 
what  shall  I  do  with  it  when  I  get  home  V     They  took  it  off. 
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My  liorse  was  saddled,  and  I  saw  a  peon  putting  my  "bridle 
on  another  horse.     I  called  to  him  to  put  it  on  my  horse, 

"I  know  it  is  your  bridle,"  said  the  duke,  "hut  your  horse 

is  not  used  to  such-     I  will  give  her  the  bridle  she  is  used  to." 

I  was  too  mad  at  the  delay  to  notice  any  thing  else.     We 

were  off  at  9.    I  paid  $4  80  each  for  my  carga  heasts,  and  $5  60 

for  that  which  I  rode. 

Well,  at  Mahates  I  took  off  the  saddle  to  rest  her  a  hit,  and 
I  was  horrified.  She  was  a  walking  skeleton — skin  and  bone 
— minus  a  good  piece  of  skin  on  the  hack. 

"Your  horse  never  will  reach  Aijona,"  said  a  by-stander. 
"  She  is  destroncada.'''' 

I  know  of  no  English  for  destroncada,  but  I  knew  its  mean- 
ing too  well.  It  might  designate  the  condition  a  gun  would  he 
in  after  it  had  succeasiveiy  lost  its  stock,  lock,  baixel,  and  ram- 
rod. 

Just  then  a  peon  of  Duqne's  arrived.  He  brought  the  pleas- 
ing intelligence  tliat  one  of  my  haggage-heasts  had  given  out, 
and  that  one  of  my  cargas  was  some  leagues  behind. 

"Tell  me  nothing  of  my  cargas,"  I  replied;  "but  if  you  do 
not  wish  it  to  cost  Senor  Buque  all  he  is  worth,  do  you  look  me 
out  a  horse  without  a  moment's  delay." 

This  was  precisely  what  he  was  going  to  do.  The  price  of 
an  animal  fi'om  Mahates  to  Cart^ena  is  perhaps  $1  50,  and  bet- 
ter animals  at  that  than  at  Calamar  at  $5  60.  So  the  duke 
gained  some  $4  by  the  services  of  poor  Rackabones,  who  really 
had  gone  remarkably  well  considering  her  condition.  I  confess 
I  was  angry  enough  for  an  instant,  but  my  wrath  gave  place  to 
mirth  when  I  discovered  what  sort  of  "  bridle  she  had  been  used 
to."  It  was  no  bridle  at  all,  but  merely  a  head-stall  with  reins 
attached  to  it !  Duque  had  got  short  of  bridles  for  some  of  his 
ftiends  who  had  neglected  to  bring  their  own,  and,  not  daring  to 
offer  them  this  thing,  had  ingeniously  borrowed  mine. 

As  to  my  cargas  I  never  took  pains  to  inquire.  I  never  doubt- 
ed that  it  was  not  my  beast  that  gave  out,  as  my  cargas  were 
considerably  under  weight.  Either  they  selected  for  mine  the 
weaker  beasts,  or,  one  of  the  others  failing,  they  changed  him  for 
mine.  Now  I  have  told  my  story,  not  for  the  amusement  of 
those  who  sit  at  home  to  laugh  at  me,  but  for  the  benefit  of  any 
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poor  wight  that  may  have  to  follow  my  steps.  Let  such  "  avoid 
entangling  alliances"  when  he  ia  in  a  hurry,  and  see  that  his 
peon  lias  nothing  to  do  with  any  man  with  whom  he  is  unac- 
quainted, and  particularly  let  him  learn  to  he,  what  I  shall  never 
become,  a  judge  of  horseflesh. 

But  let  us  be  off  from  Mahates,  a  place  of  dear  dinners  and 
cheap  horses.  We  enter  next  a  rolling  country,  covered  with 
wood  all  the  way  to  Arroyo  Hondo.  Here  we  see  the  moro,  the 
fustic  of  the  Magdalena.  It  is,  I  suppose,  Moms  tinctoria — a 
small  tree.  Sections  of  the  trunk  are  put  on  mules  and  carried 
to  the  Magdalena. 

Arroyo  Hondo  is  not  worthy  of  the  name  of  a  village ;  but 
the  remaining  cluster  of  houses,  bearing  the  lovely  name  of  Sapo 
(toad),  is  altogether  poorer  yet.  There  was  not  another  house 
till  we  came  to  Calamar.  We  are  now  on  level  ground.  Possi- 
bly it  is  sometimes  iramdated.  Here  again  is  the  Dique,  with  a 
bridge  over  it ;  a  well-built  lock  lifting  up  from  the  Magdalena, 
a  guard-lock,  and  the  river  itself.  This  last  cheers  us.  If 
wc  can  live  liere  till  the  first  steam-boat  comes  up,  we  then  shall 
have  a  respite  from  our  auiferings  and  fatigues.  But  I  know  of 
nothing  you  wiH  have  to  see  here  except  it  be  some  new  palms 
back  of  the  town,  and  the  Spanish  moss,  that  I  believe  to  be  the 
same  as  that  of  Mississippi — Tillandsia  usneoides.  They  here 
call  it  salvaje. 

Fortunately,  I  have  never  spent  much  time  in  Calamar,  but 
here  I  witnessed  the  drollest  dance  imaginable  in  the  open  air. 
I  saw  a  light  down  a  street  running  back  from  the  liver,  and 
heard  a  strange  thumping  of  a  tamhorine,  accompanied  hy  vocal 
exercises,  that  might  be  called  singing  or  squalling,  as  you  please. 
A  dense  c  o  v  1  read  ly  ide  wvj  lor  me  t  d  I  read  ed  ti  e  da  c 
ers.  I  fou  d  tl  e  1  gl  ts  ere  on  tibles  vhere  tl  ey  sold  cikes 
sweets,  ind  run  The  la  cers  u^cd  u  al  Ite  ated  n  oonl  g!  t 
An  old  egro  a  d  1  s  partner  were  n  a  n  ost  terest  g  att 
tude.     SI e  vas  di  c    %adlht  1  e  almost      los    g he 

his  arms  It  ot  to  cl  g  1  er  at  all  was  folio  v  g  1  er  n  ot  oni 
as  he  CO  Id  H  aa  n  i  stooi  g  att  le  o  is  to  1  ng  1  is 
arms  on  \  level  v  tl  1  er  va  st 
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CHAPTEK  V. 

THE  MAGDALENA  STEAMER. 

Steam  on  the  Magdalena. — The  Barranquilla.— Mouth  of  the  Cauca. — lady  Pas- 
Bengor  left. — Uonses. — Bi^as  and  their  Women. — -Banco  and  its  Ants.— Its 
Priest  as  industrious. — Puerto  Nacional. — Fertility  of  Ichthyophagi. — San  Pa- 
Mo. — An  opening  for  Practice.— Water-drliiking  and  Drinking-water. — Geog- 
raphy.— Ge<^apher  lo5t  in  the  Woods.-— On  a  Sand-bar. 

Steam  oq  tlie  Magdalena  has  a  long  infancy.  Bolivar  arti- 
trarily  rescinded  the  first  contract,  giving  a  monopoly  of  it  to 
IVIr.  Elbeis ;  a  second  was  afterward  given  liim,  which  he  forfeits 
ed  by  delays  in  the  execution  of  it. 

It  has  "been  since  open  to  free  competition,  but  the  boats  were 
all  owned  at  this  time  by  two  companies.  The  Santa  Mai1a 
Company  had  the  government  for  a  partner,  and,  whenever  it 
overtook  a  mail-canoe,  carried  the  mail.  The  rival  interests  of 
Cartagena  and  Barranquilla  maintained  the  other  line,  which  had 
no  aid  from  government.  Both  have  since  gone  down,  and  an 
English  company,  which  put  on  boats  wholly  unfit  for  the  river, 
and  mismanaged  them  as  none  but  non-residents  could  do,  must 
probably  follow. 

Still,  the  enterprise  will  succeed  whenever  it  shall  be  put  in 
the  right  hands.  The  fare  up  is  $96  from  Barranquilla  to  Hon- 
da, and  the  returning  fare  $24.  Preight  enough  can  be  had  for 
several  boats  at  $19  per  ton  up,  and  $16  down. 

No  happier  sight  can  greet  the  eyes  of  a  traveler  in  a  dull, 
mean  village  like  Calaraar,  on  a  flat  plain,  with  uninteresting 
v^etation,  than  the  approach  of  the  steamer  he  is  waiting  for. 
The  little  naked  urchins,  clothed  in  their  own  skins  of  nankeen 
variegated  with  dirt,  shout  "  Vapor .'"  the  women  get  their  bot- 
tles ready,  and  the  lords  of  creation  slowly  rise  from  a  recum- 
bent posture  and  walk  down  to  the  bank. 

It  fell  to  my  lot  to  be  passenger  in  the  Barranquilla,  then  un- 
der the  command  of  Captain  Chapman,  an  experienced  navigator 
of  the  Bca  with  sails,  but  little  versed  in  river  craft.     Like  the 
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Mississippi  toats,  tliose  of  tbe  Magdalena  have  "but  one  story  for 
passengers.  Tbe  deck  belongs  to  the  engineers,  firemen,  and 
bogas.  These  last  make  capital  deck-hands.  Their  diief  is  call- 
ed contrainaestro ;  ours  bore  the  name  of  Pedro,  and  a  strange 
conabination  he  was  of  savage  and  civilized  man.  He  could  talk 
a  little  English.  You  are  at  once  brought  in  contact  with  him, 
as  he  takes  charge  of  tho  baggage,  all  of  which  he  will  put  in 
hia  hold.  As  a  particular  favor  from  Captain  Chapman,  mine 
■was  rescued  irom  his  clutches  and  carried  up  to  the  cabin. 

Yoa  should  he  aware  of  this  ai-rangement  of  your  baggage  be- 
fore entering  the  boat.     It  will  often  be  nearly  as  much  as  a 
thing  is  worth  to  get  it  out  of  a  trunk  in  a  hold  that  has  only  a 
notched  timber,  at  most,  for  a  ladder.    K  there  be  much  baggage 
— and  every  man  has  a  right  to  two  cargas,  four  trunks — yours 
may  be  deeply  buried  up  sometimes,  and  moved  about,  from 
time  to  time,  as  unfortunate  passengers,  seething  in  that  damp, 
dark  oven,  with  a  dim  light,  tumble  it  over  in  search  of  some 
stray  trunk.     These  visits  to  tbe  bodega,  as  they  call  the  hold, 
are  terrible.     You  are  covered  with  perspiration,  and  ready  to 
drop,  and  at  length  make  up  your  mind  to  do  without  the  most 
indispensable  articles  rather  than  go  to  that  purgatory  for  thera. 
The  Manzanares  has  a  ladies'  cabin  on  the  same  floor  as  the 
deck,  and,  if  there  are  ladies  there,  they  remain  by  themselves, 
and  eat  with  the  gentlemen  of  their  company.     The  Barran- 
quilla  has  a  little  triangular  space  at  the  stern  that  bears  the 
name  of  ladies'  cabin.    It  is  very  small  indeed,  but,  as  they  have 
very  rarely  any  female  passengers,  they  make  it  answer.     We 
had  only  two  little  girls  and  their  servant,  and  these  slept  in 
the  principal  cabin.    There  are  no  berths.    They  would  impede 
the  circulation  of  air.     They  give  you  a  cot-bedstead,  and,  if 
you  need  any  bedding,  you  will  probably  have  it  with  you.    In 
a  large  boatful  there  wiU  always  be  some  scrambling  for  the  best 
places,  and,  if  the  captain  does  not  interfere  actively,  the  whole 
cabin  will  be  obstructed  by  beds  soon  after  6.     The  rule  is  not 
to  locate  any  beds  before  8.    I  hung  my  hammock,  ^¥ith  its  mus- 
quito-net,  and  had  a  very  comfortable  night's  rest.     The  mus- 
quito-net  of  a  hammock  is  a  large  bag  inverted,  with  a  couple  of 
sleeves  for  the  cords  of  the  hammock  to  pass  through. 

We  are  early  risers  on  steamers.     We  first  roll  up  our  bed- 
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ding,  and  pat  it  where  it  will  not  be  in  danger  of  being  disturb- 
ed. An  attendant  takes  away  tbe  cot.  Next  comes,  with  us, 
tbe  wasJiing;  but  the  Granadinos  arc  not  in  a  hurry  for  this  op- 
eration, nor  is  it  always  essential  to  them.  It  is  a  little  diffi- 
cult to  get  water,  and  often  more  so  to  obtain  a  towel,  here  not 
called  toalla,  but  only  pano  de  rnanos.  They  are  generally 
made  of  sheeting,  but  are  embroidered  with  red  at  the  ends. 

You  are  next  invited  to  take  a  drink  of  aniaado.  Omitting 
tbe  d  in  words  terminating  in  ado,  they  unite  the  a  and  o  into 
a  diphthong  like  ou  in  thnt.  Anisado  is  thus  clipped  into  arb- 
isdu.  It  is  a  sort  of  rum,  ^stilled,  I  am  told,  from  the  seed  of 
Anethum  F(eniculum,  called  anis.  It  is  mncb  used  on  the 
JIagdalena.  It  takes  tbe  place  of  a  cup  of  chocolate,  which  is 
not  easily  prepared  on  board  at  this  hour.  I  have  seen  coffee 
used  as  a  better  substitute. 

Breakfast  conies  about  10.  It  is  spread  in  a  small  space  be- 
tween the  cabin  and  the  captain's  house,  that  has  a  roof  over  it, 
but  is  open  at  tbe  sides.  Among  other  luxuries,  they  put  on 
the  table  sonic  square  soda-biscuit,  and  butter,  that  is  eagerly 
dipped  out  with  spoons  by  persons  who  scarcely  know  the  arti- 
cle by  name.  It  is  universally  called,  in  New  Granada,  mante- 
quilla,  a  diminutive  of  manteca,  its  lawful  name,  here  reserved 
entirely  for  lard.  There  is  an  infinite  variety  of  stews,  of  beef, 
kid,  fowl,  etc.  The  most  essential  vegetable  with  me  was  rice, 
for  plantains  were  dealt  out  to  us  with  a  very  sparing  hand, 
while  the  bogas  were  denied  rice  and  bread  altogether,  and  com- 
pelled to  eat  plantains. 

It  was  interesting  to  see  the  bogas  preparing  their  dinner. 
The  beef  they  used  is  cut  up,  when  on  the  carcass  of  the  ox, 
into  ropes  of  meat,  that  are  rubbed  in  salt,  and  hung  on  a  pole 
to  dry.  This  they  call  tasajo,  and  a  pile  of  it  is  enough  to  sick- 
en one  by  the  mere  sight  of  it.  This  they  cut  up  in  pieces, 
and  stewed  in  a  large  iron  pot  mounted  on  three  stones  on  a  fire 
built  on  deck.  Three  stones  thus  arranged — tulpas — are  tbe 
ordinary  fire-place  of  the  peasantry  hpre ;  in  a  boat  they  are, 
of  course,  placed  on  a  box  of  earth.  They  threw  in  pieces  of 
green  plantain  till  the  disgusting  broth  threatened  to  run  ovei-. 
When  done,  they  used  the  carapax  of  a  turtle  for  a  platter,  and 
dipped  out  the  mess,  and  attacked  it  ^^ith  fingerr-  and  wooden 
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spoons,  till  soon  they  would  te  scraping  the  ribs  of  the  turtle. 
Nothing  could  sicken  me  more  unless  it  were  a  cannibal  feast ; 
but  one  of  the  passengers  told  me  he  would  rather  have  a  part 
of  their  dinner  than  of  ours. 

Fish  is  a  popular  food  here,  hut  seen  rarely  on  the  hoat ;  it  ia 
too  cheap.  On  the  rivers  it  is  only  surpassed  in  cheapness  by 
plantains.  It  is  supposed,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  Dr. 
Mussey,  that  fiah-eating  tends  to  increase  the  population.  The 
captain  showed  me  a  passenger,  a  resident  of  Kemolino,  who 
looked  as  if  he  might  live  to  see  his  progeny  greatly  increase, 
telling  me  that  he  had  already  some  twenty  children  hy  the 
same  wife,  and  that  this  fecundity  was  owing  to  the  ichthyopha- 
gous habits  of  the  family '. 

"We  have  not  yet  been  over  the  whole  boat.  The  captain's 
house  is  a  little  room,  with  two  little  closets,  between  the  dining 
space  and  the  chimney.  The  dining  space  would  accommodate 
about  twenty,  but  they  seldom  have  so  many  passengers. 
There  is  a  considerable  space  of  open  air  around  the  chimney, 
and  then  succeeds  the  pilot-house.  The  pilots  are  picked  out 
from  among  the  bogas,  and  are  utterly  incompetent  for  their 
duties.  The  captain  and  the  engineer  divide  the  pilot's  respon- 
sibihty  between  them.  The  pilots  are  chosen  because  they 
know  the  river,  its  rocks  and  channel,  but  the  engineer  keeps  a 
look-out,  and  stops  and  reverses  without  waiting  for  orders  to 
do  so.  l''orward  of  the  pilot-liouse  is  a  large  space  covered  with 
awning;  this  is  the  general  sitting-room  of  the  passengers. 
They  sometimes  annoy  the  pilot  by  cutting  off  his  look-out,  or, 
rather,  he  annoys  them  by  calling  on  them  to  move. 

The  engineer  has  a  little  house  of  his  own  down  on  deck. 
His  name  was  Salt,  and  he  was  a  man  far  superior  to  what  we 
expect  of  such  a  post.  On  another  boat,  whenever  it  was  lying 
still,  we  bad  the  pleasure  of  the  company  at  table  of  the  Amer- 
ican engineer,  his  English  mate,  and  his  Irish  mate's  assistant, 
together  with  a  nice-looking  negro  that  was  employed  on  the 
boat  in  some  capacity.  The  captain  can  not  put  himself  high 
above  his  engineers  when  they  can  command  nearly  equal  wages 
and  need  equal  abilities ;  but  they  err  exceedingly  in  taking  cap- 
tains that  have  no  river  experience,  good  seamen  on  mercliant- 
men,  but  who  have  never  seen  Council  Bluffs. 
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Dinner,  when  it  cornea,  is  Imt  a  repetition  of  breakfast.  It  is 
hasty  judging  of  national  character  by  the  conduct  at  the  table 
of  a  steam-boat,  especially  when  so  many  nations  are  represent- 
ed as  here.  I  have  seen  boats  on  Western  waters  with  as  much 
piggishness  at  table;  but  it  could  hardly  be  worse  served. 
Richard,  the  steward,  was  a  well-ineaning  Jamaica  negro,  but 
his  two  assistants  aie  very  stupid  Indian  boys.  I  heard  a 
passenger  scolding  one  of  them,  and  I  asked  him  what  he  had 
done.  He  replied,  "  I  called  for  a  knife,  and,  as  he  was  bring- 
ing it,  he  used  it  to  scrape  his  arm  with ;  when  I  complained  of 
that,  he  wiped  it  on  his  pantaloons."  It  is  exceedingly  diiEcult 
to  secure  good  waiters.  Ours  can  hardly  understand  good  Span- 
ish, or  make  themselves  understood. 

The  river  banks  present  little  variety.  It  seems  much  like 
the  scenery  or  want  of  scenery  of  the  Lower  Mississippi,  but  the 
water,  I  think,  is  never  so  low  as  to  show  such  elevated  banks 
as  we  see  there.  We  conclude,  then,  that  at  high  water  the 
Mississippi  immensely  exceeds  the  Magdalena  in  depth.  It  is 
also  wider,  and  its  width  is  more  uniform,  and  its  channel  far 
more  crooked.  After  this  lapse  of  time  I  can  recollect  no  dif- 
ference of  color  between  the  Magdalena  and  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi. We  make  no  stops  except  for  wood,  or  so  rai-ely  that 
each  one  will  be  clironicled  as  an  event. 

On  Wednesday  the  boat  set  out  from  Barranquilla,  and  tied  up 
for  the  night  at  Remoiino,  the  station  of  the  Santa  MarU  boats. 
They  call  the  distance  6  leagues.  My  rule  makes  it  21  miles ; 
but  if  the  leagues  are  new  ones,  it  is  much  less.  They  attrib- 
ute the  smallnesa  of  the  journey  to  a  late  start,  and  delays  in 
getting  out  of  that  little  arm  of  the  river  on  which  Barranquilla 
stands.  On  Thursday,  before  reaching  Calamar,  they  came  8^ 
leagues,  say  28  miles. 

They  wood  but  about  once  a  day,  and  at  wood-piles  of  their 
own.  A  wood-agent  on  board  discharged  so  much  of  the  clerk's 
duties  as  he  was  going  up,  that  I  long  mistook  the  real  clerk  for 
a  passenger.  At  night  ihcy  often  tied  up  to  a  bank  far  from 
any  house.  Wo  come  to  more  signs  of  cultivation  as  we  as- 
cend the  river. 

On  Friday  we  stopped  at  a  smaU  town  on  the  west  bank. 
We  found  here  the  head  of  the  distrito  represented  by  a  barn- 
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like  edifice,  with  a  roof  of  thatch  and  walla  of  sticks,  designed 
to  let  in  the  light  and  air,  hut  keep  out  ail  animals  as  large 
as  a  hog.  In  this  last  office  they  failed  for  want  of  a  door.  So 
I  saw  in  this  very  prison  a  mother  with  about  the  same  num- 
her  of  offspring  that  John  Rodgers  had.  The  grunting  parent 
of  little  swine  lay  stretched  in  the  abundant  black  dust,  content- 
ed with  her  lot.  Happy  the  prison  that  witnesses  no  sadder 
scenes '.  But  when  a  biped  is  detained  here,  it  is,  of  course, 
with  his  locomotive  apparatus  locked  in  between  two  logs — the 
stocks.  So,  as  a  man  that  does  not  possess  "  the  thumb  and 
first  finger  of  the  right  hand"  cam  not  vote,  a  man  that  has  lost 
both  legs  can  not  be  imprisoned  here  until  a  new  apparatus  is 
invented  to  hold  him. 

A  group  of  various  colors,  all  ages,  and  both  sexes,  and  in 
every  possible  stage  of  nudity,  gathei-ed  on  shore  to  look  at  us. 
Trom  these  I  select  the  wife  and  child  of  a  fustic-cutter  as  a 
favorable  example.  She 
is  carrying  two  baskets 
of  ivory-nuts  in  positions 
which  the  reader  is  chal- 
lenged to  imitate.  The 
sleeveless  garment  that 
covers  as  much  of  her  as 
she  thinks  necessary  is 
called  a  camison,  an  aug- 
mentative of  the  word  ca- 
misa,  as  it  is  nearly  twice 
as  long  "ja  thit  girment, 
which  would  be  u&elcss 
without  another  giiment 
to  eke  out  its  scantiness 
Theie  would  be  moie 
fidehty,  but  let'-  be»uty, 
had  the  iitistcoljied  their 
bodies  ifcording  to  na- 
ture, diversifying  the  skin 
of  the  little  one  with  the 
parti-colored  patches  with 
which  Nature  and  the  accidents  of  the  day  had  comhincd  to 
adorn  it. 
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One  of  the  passengers  has  pointed  out  a  plantation  of  cacao 
chocolate-trees.  Ent  I  am  astonished  at  the  boundless  contigu- 
ity of  shade  that  is  interrupted  here  and  there  at  long  distances 
by  the  merest  bits  of  patches  of  plantains  or  cane.  When  tlie 
white  man  came  to  the  New  World  to  curse  it,  the  hanks  of  the 
Magdalena  are  said  to  have  been  one  continuous  village  from 
Sabaniila  to  Honda.  The  cupidity  of  the  Conquerors  exterm- 
inated its  happy  inhabitants. 

On  Saturday  morning  a  passenger  pointed  oat  wliat  I  should 
have  taken  for  an  arm  of  the  river  coming  in  at  the  foot  of  an 
island.  But,  though  the  color  was  the  same,  the  surface  was 
strewn  with  fragments  of  vegetation,  when  none  were  descending 
the  Magdaiena.  It  was  the  Canca,  escaped  from  its  long  and 
terrible  conflict  with  the  rocks  above,  and  now  paeitied  to  the 
same  stately  gait  as  tlic  Magdalena  and  tlic  Mississippi. 

By  Saturday  noon  we  reached  the  head  of  the  island  opposite 
Mompos,  formerly  spelled  Mompox.  This  is  stated  as  40^ 
leagues  from  Barranquilla,  say  148  miles  in  four  days  (for  we 
went  no  farther  that  day),  or,  throwing  out  a  day  for  Mnderan- 
ces  and  stoppages,  50  miles  a  day. 

Mompos  is  called  the  hottest  place  on  the  river.  Up  to  here 
some  little  influence  of  the  sear-breeze  is  felt,  and  above,  the  in- 
crease of  altitude  diminishes  the  heat :  here  the  sum  of  these 
restraining  influences  on  the  sun's  power  is  at  a  minimum.  The 
population  is  about  the  same  in  number  as  at  Barranquilla,  but 
very  different.  It  is  a  veiy  old  town,  and  a  very  religious  one. 
The  churches  are  quite  numerous,  and  in  a  far  higher  condition 
than  the  solitary  bam-like  edifice  in  Barranquilla.  The  schools 
are  not  con^espondingly  advanced,  though  a  girls'  school  of  the 
higher  class  was  to  open  the  day  I  left  (Sunday). 

I  visited  the  cemetery,  one  of  the  best  in  New  Granada.  The 
iron  fence  in  front  of  it  is  of  Granadan  workmanship,  and  was 
much  admired  by  Bolivar.  The  inscription  over  it  signifies. 
Here  are  the  limits  between  life  and  eternity.*  There  is  with- 
in it  a  very  small  chapel,  as  there  is  in  every  cemetery  of  the 
least  pretensions.  Most  of  the  best  tombs  were  brick  vaults, 
called  bovcdas,  built  like  ovens,  witli  the  foot  against  the  wall. 
Some  of  them  are  beautifully  set  off  with  miniature  steeples. 

*  Aqal  conllii:!  la  vida  con  la  clnrnidad. 
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There  are  some  monuments  in  the  ground  also,  hut  none  of  cither 
are  of  a  high  class  of  merit. 

Mompos  is  a  town  of  jewelers  and  bogas.  It  stands  on  an 
island.  Perhaps  its  insular  position,  making  bo  mucli  land 
accessible  to  it  by  canoes,  has  been  the  origin  of  its  greatness. 
The  steam-boat  landing  is  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  town, 
above  the  head  of  an  uninhabited  island.  Tarther  down,  in 
front  of  the  older  part  of  the  town,  is  the  ordinary  landing  of 
market-boats.  An  open  space  adjoining  is  protected  on  the 
river  side  by  a  wall  three  feet  ]iigh,  the  use  of  which  I  can  not 
conjecture.  It  is  the  market-place.  I  dread  the  description  of 
the  markets  of  New  Granada,  and  of  all  that  I  saw  in  this  I 
will  mention  only  the  fruit  of  the  Anaeardium  occidcntale,  a 
huge  tree  called  caracoH,  which  we  may  translate  cashew.  It 
is  a  kidney-sliaped  nut,  with  an  aeiid  milk  in  its  rind.  The 
stem  of  this  nut  becomes  a  mass  of  pulp  longer  and  smaller  than 
a  pear,  hut  it  is  sour,  astringent,  and  disagreeable. 

At  this  spot  I  once  witnessed  an  exciting  scene,     A  French 

lady  was  going  up  the  river  in  the  steamer  Nueva  Granada  to 

join  her  husband  in  Bogota.     A  French  family  with  which  she 

was   acquainted  was  descending,  on  their  way  to  "la  belle 

France."     She  came  on  board  the  Manzanares  to  chat  with 

them,  as  the  boats  lay  side  by  side  all  night.     They  talked  in 

the  morning  till,  before  any  of  them  were  aware  of  it,  her  boat 

had  left  and  was  beyond  haU.     Poor  woman!     She  had  not 

even  a  bonnet  to  her  head  nor  a  dollar  in  her  pocket.     Two 

remedies  were  suggested :  one,  to  take  a  canoe  and  follow  after 

the  Nueva  Granada  with  the  vain  hope  of  overtaking  her.     The 

other  appeared  more  feasible — to  take  a  horse  and  ride  up  on 

shore,  as  there  was  a  slight  bend  in  the  river  above ;  but  there 

was  no  horse  at  hand.     Hundreds  became  interested  in  her  case, 

and  I  in  their  sympathy.     She  was  unknown  and  a  foreigner — 

nothing  but  a  passenger  left.     It  might  have  moved  the  mkth 

of  a  crowd  on  our  docks,  but  here  all  were  anxious.     For  half 

an  hour  nothing  else  was  thought  of,  and  all  eyes  were  tui-ned 

up  the  river.     At  length  the  Nueva  Granada  appeared  round 

the  point,  and  one  universal  viva  broke  from  the  anxious  crowd. 

Whether  you  take  this  as  a  testimony  in  favor  of  poor  human 

nature,  which  has  many  amiable  traits  in  common  with  that  of 
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gregarious  animals,  or  in  favor  of  Grana5an  nature  in  particular, 
it  is  honorable  to  the  Moraposinos. 

Here  we  saw  the  last  of  certain  loaves  of  bread  more  than  a 
foot  in  diameter,  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  very 
white  and  tender,  but  quite  insipid.  They  are  cassava,  made  of 
the  starch  of  a  poisonous  Euphorbiate  root,  the  Manihot  utilis- 
sima.  The  root  aiso  comes  on  the  table  quartered  and  boiled, 
under  the  name  of  yuca,  but  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
LiHate  genus  Yucca,  It  is  a  slow-growing  herb  or  herbaceous 
shrub,  and  is  nearly  a  year  in  coming  to  perfection.  It  rarely 
flowers,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  digging  its  roots.  For  a 
substitute  for  flour,  it  is  grated  and  then  washed  in  cold  water. 

I  went  into  two  gardens  in  Mompos,  and  was  surprised  to  see 
so  many  familiar  things.  The  most  universal  was  the  common 
balsam  or  lady's  slipper  of  our  gardens,  Impatiena  Balsamina. 
I  saw  the  Oleander  in  flower  and  fruit,  and  hut  one  new  thing, 
a  Polygonum,  which  they  call  bellisimfi,  a  climbing  vine  with  a 
large,  permanent  petaloid  calyx.  It  would  be  a  splendid  acqui- 
sition to  our  gardens. 

These  gardens  were  the  courts  of  two-story  houses.  Most  of 
the  plants  were  in  pots  around  the  court  or  patio.  Perhaps,  as 
these  were  the  first  regular  houses  I  was  in,  I  may  as  well  de- 
scribe tiiem.  A  house  with  but  one  entrance  fixim  the  street  is 
called  a  casa  claustrada.  That  one  grand  entrance  is  the  porton, 
and  the  space  that  leads  to  the  inner  door  is  the  zaguan.  The 
zaguan  is  always  paved.  The  pavement  is  often  of  brick. 
Sometimes  it  is  of  small  stones,  with  mosaic  figures  in  it  of  ver- 
tebra; of  oxen  or  swine.  It  leads  into  one  corner  of  a  square 
space  within  the  house  that  has  no  roof.  In  the  Bible  this  is 
called  the  court,  and  here  the  patio.  A  walk — the  corredor — 
runs  entirely  around  it.  The  corredor  is  separated  &om  the  pa- 
tio by  a  balustrade  called  pretd.  The  rooms  generally  open 
into  the  corredor,  and  only  the  front  has  windows  that  do  not 
look  into  the  patio.  If  the  house  be  of  two  stories,  the  stairs, 
which  are  of  brick  edged  with  wood,  are  placed  in  a  recess  in 
one  comer  of  the  corredor.  In  a  two-story  house,  casa  alta,  the 
lower  rooms  facing  on  a  street  are  either  used  for  stores  or  rent- 
ed to  poor  people,  and  then  they  have  no  connection  with  the 
patio.     These  families,  who  have  no  rights  out  of  their  narrow 
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rooms  save  in  tlie  streets,  are  a  nuisance  to  the  neighborhood. 
Poor  things !  decency  is  a  luxury  heyond  their  means. 

No  houses  have  more  than  two  stories.  The  casa  baja — one- 
story  house — is  more  common  and  more  convenient,  if  not  damp ; 
but  the  casa  alta  is  more  pretentious,  and  is  prefeiTed.  Anoth- 
er radical  distinction  is  into  tiled  and  thatched  houses.  Tliatch 
is  cooler,  hut  exposed  to  fire,  and  sure  to  decay  and  let  in  the 
rain  when  you  are  unprepared  for  it.  Tile  is  called  teja,  and  in 
the  plural  tejaa  or  texas.  Thatch  is  called  paja,  straw,  because 
in  Spain  it  was  made  of  the  culms  of  grasses.  Here  it  is  gen- 
erally of  the  leaves  of  a  pandanate  plant,  Carludovica  palmata, 
which  hears  the  names  of  iraca,  jipijapa,  and  nacuma.  The  so- 
called  Panama  hats  are  made  of  the  young  leaves  of  this  plant, 
which  are  split  fine  and  dipped  in  boiling  water  to  make  the 
shreds  cylindricaL 

These  hats  are  generally  a  week  in  braiding,  and  the  fineness 
and  price  are  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  braider.  The  av- 
erage price,  as  first  sold,  is  estimated  at  eighty  cents.  The 
finest  have  been  sold  at  $50,  and  even  $100.  A  hat  of  this 
kind  should  be  called  by  metonymy  thatch  rather  than  "  tile.'''' 
The  mature  leaves  are  sold  standing  hy  the  proprietors  of  the 
ground  for  thatch.  They  spring  from  the  ground  on  smooth  pe- 
tioles eight  feet  long.  The  blade  loots  like  that  of  a  palm  leaf, 
but  the  flowers  have  a  striking  resemblance  to  ears  of  maize.  I 
know  of  no  warm  lands  in  New  Granada  where  this  useful  plant 
does  not  grow. 

We  left  Mompos  about  8  on  Sunday  morning,  instead  of  6, 
as  had  been  intended.  They  often  have  to  hunt  up  slack  and 
careless  passengers  who  would  othei'wise  be  left.  Such  delays 
astonish,  amuse,  and  vex.  "We  took  in  tow  a  champan — a  large 
flat-boat  with  an  arched  thatched  roof.  It  had  its  crew  of  bogas. 
Their  women  came  down  to  see  them  off.  As  they  sat  on  the 
shore,  I  was  struck  with  the  fact  that  their  skirts  were  all  blue. 
I  soon  found  that  this  color  is  almost  universal  in  New  Granada 
among  the  lower  classes,  whether  from  taste  or  firom  the  abun- 
dance of  indigo  I  know  not ;  but  this  row  of  women  probably 
had  cause  for  looking  blue.  It  is  likely  that  they  had  danced 
all  night,  and  mayhap  attended  mass  this  morning,  and  now  had 
come  down  to  take  farewell  of  the  men  whose  last  cuartiUo  they 
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had  helped  spend,  and  who  were  now  taking  to  the  river  for 
more  money  to  be  spent  in  the  same  way. 

Before  the  day  of  steam,  it  used  to  he  impossible  to  engage  a 
crew  trom  below  to  go  above  Mompos,  nor  would  any  from 
above  go  lower  down,  so  that  every  champan  was  delayed  at 
Mompos  till  a  new  crew  had  been  shipped,  provisioned,  and  got 
off  with  no  small  ado. 

A  little  above  Mompos  is  Margarita,  on  the  same  large  isl- 
and. A  more  paradisaical  place  to  look  at  I  have  not  seen  in 
New  Granada.  There  is  no  clump  of  houses,  but  a  long  street 
of  many  miles,  with  liouses  on  the  west  side  of  it  fronting  the 
river,  and  buried  in  orange-trees.  In  the  middle  of  this  long 
succession  of  ruralities  stands  the  church.  To  add  to  the  beau- 
ty of  tlie  scene,  every  few  rods,  gathered  on  tlie  very  brink  of 
the  river,  were  groups  of  little  sons  of  Adam  and  daughters  of 
Eve,  in  all  stages  of  dress,  from  that  before  the  tig-leaves  to  that 
in  which  modest  painters  drape  their  figures.  Margarita  is  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Mompos.  The  population  of  the  district  is 
1827. 

More  than  thirty  miles  now  pass  with  no  noticeable  place, 
but  amazing  multitudes  of  children  at  the  water-side  under  the 
green  trees.  Then  we  come  to  Banco,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river,  fifty  miles  above  Mompos.  Here  we  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon, and  stopped  to  wood,  A  large,  unfinislied  church,  roof- 
less and  floorless,  filled  with  vegetation,  stands  as  a  monument 
of  ambition,  and  perhaps  to  date  the  decline  of  Romisli  power. 

Here  I  saw  a  great  curiosity.  It  was  a  long  procession  of 
ants,  every  one  with  a  bit  of  green  leaf  in  his  mouth.  I  under- 
state the  matter.  There  ran  through  the  grass  a  well-beaten 
road,  like  a  sheep-path,  six  inches  wide — a  very  Cumberland 
road  for  ants.  It  was  thronged  with  busy  travelers,  all  of 
whom  were  hastening  from  home,  or  returning  with  about  half 
an  inch  squaie  sheared  out  of  a  leaf,  I  followed  on  to  see  their 
nest.  It  was  curious  to  see  their  broad  highway  passing  under 
logs,  stones,  and  brush-heaps.  I  followed  it  for  a  long  distance 
into  the  woods,  and  then  gave  up  in  despair.  These  ants  are 
called  arrieros — the  same  word  that  means  muleteer.  They  are 
a  terrible  pest.  It  is  thought  that  ant-eating  animals  generally 
reject  this  species,  on  account  of  four  strong,  sharp  projections 
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on  the  body.  They  can  carry  a  grain  of  maize,  and  I  am  sure 
that  to  load  a  whole  colony  would  demand  many  bushels.  Woe 
to  the  orange-tree  that  tliey  have  determined  to  shear  of  its 
leaves !  The  best,  if  not  tbe  only  detense,  is  to  make  the  trunk 
inaccessible  to  them  by  water.  Some  even  manage  to  surround 
their  house  with  a  stream  of  water,  and  others  are  driven  to  de- 
spair by  domiciliary  visits,  clearly  in  violation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  1843,  but  which  neither  parchment  nor  architecture  have 
strength  to  resist. 

I  was  once  sitting  in  the  evening  in  a  house  near  TiJua,  and 
fimcied  I  saw  something  whitish  moving  on  the  floor.  I  ex- 
amined, and  found  a  broad  stream  of  rice  flowing  from  a  lai^c 
jar  under  a  bed;; each  grain  was  in  the  jawa  of  an  arriero. 
Long  before  momiiig  the  jar  would  have  been  empty,  for  the 
diligent  thieves  work  night  and  day,  without  even  stopping  Sun- 
day. The  only  hope  for  the  rice  was  to  hang  it  up  in  what  the 
sailors  call  a  tme-lover" s  knot  by  a  hair  rope.  In  the  end,  the 
jar  fell  and  broke,  and  the  enemy  bore  off  the  contents.  But, 
on  the  whole,  I  am  surprised  that  so  resistless  an  enemy  shoujd 
do  no  more  damage  in  a  country, 

I  saw  where  the  ants'  highway  crossed  a  human  foot-path. 
Of  course,  many  of  the  little  folk  must  be  crushed  under  the 
feet  of  the  lords  of  creation.  There  their  green  loads  were  left, 
for  no  ant  picks  up  the  load  of  another.  I  found  that  if  the  an- 
tenna; of  one  of  these  ants  were  removed,  he  no  longer  had  the 
power  of  finding  his  way.  Whether  it  is  by  smell,  or  by 
some  analogous  sense,  I  know  not,  but  it  is  not  by  sight.  1 
have  effaced  the  path  of  ants  with  a  little  chocolate  oil,  too  little 
to  impede  the  feet  of  the  insect,  and  only  for  an  ant's  length  in 
extent.  On  each  side  were  gathered  a  crowd,  at  a  loss  to  find 
their  way,  although  their  antennae  could  nearly  meet  in  the  mid- 
dle. At  length  some  formic  Columbus  set  the  example,  others 
followed,  and  the  way  was  re-established. 
But  let  us  go  back  to  the  boat. 

"Do  you  see  that  handsome  young  man — hueno  moso — ^lean- 
ing against  the  post?"  asked  a  fellow-traveler. 

I  looked,  and  saw  a  nice  young  man,  with  a  sort  of  stock  on. 

It  is  called  sotacuella.     It  is  a  plain  parallelogram,  about  two 

inches  wide,  more  fit  for  a  badge  than  any  thing  else,  and  is  of- 
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ten,  if  not  always,  of  what  is  called  worated-work.  This,  and 
the  tonsure — a  carefully-shaved  spot  on  the  cro^vn  as  large  as  a 
dollar — are  intended  to  be  permanent  maika  of  the  sacred  posi- 
tion of  the  wearer. 

"  Well,"  he  continued,  "  that  is  the  Cura  of  Banco.  Yovmg 
as  he  is,  they  tell  me  that  he  has  twelve  children  tliat  are  known 
to  be  his." 

And  a  friend  that  passed  Banco  some  time  after  mentioned 
incidentally  that  he  witnessed  the  haptism  of  a  new-horn  cliild 
of  the  cura  there. 

Lot  not  the  reader  start  with  incredulity,  nor  turn  with  a  dis- 
gust unmingled  with  pity  from  the  natural  explanation  of  this 
phenomenon.  Let  us  bear  in  mind,  in  the  first  place,  that  liis 
crime  here  is  not  disgraceful  in  an  unmarried  man,  be  he  cler- 
gyman or  layman.  Second,  that  the  anticipation  of  a  chaste 
marriage  is  one  of  the  main  safeguards  of  virtue  in  either  sex. 
I  was  talking  with  an  intelligent  man  on  this  point,  and  he 
laughed  heartily  at  a  story  I  told  him.  It  was  of  a  man  who 
had  reached  the  age  of  eighty  without  ever  having  been  outside 
of  the  gates  of  Bagdad.  The  calif,  professing  a  desire  to  have  a 
proof  of  the  tranc[uillity  of  his  reign  inscribed  on  a  tomb,  for- 
bade his  ever  leaving  the  city  on  pain  of  death.  Early  the  next 
morning,  he  sent  to  inquire  for  the  octogenarian,  but  he  had  run 
away  during  the  night.  Generally,  the  young  aspirant  for  the 
priesthood  is  no  novice  in  the  school  of  debaucheiy,  but  his  very 
vow  of  chastity  would  insure  its  violation,  if  he  were  so. 

Again,  the  confessional  is  the  cause  of  this  evil  perhaps  even 
more  than  the  celibate.  The  priest  is  to  know  the  sins  of  his 
flock  both  in  deed  and  of  thought.  If  he  sitspects  a  timid  one 
of  passing  over  in  silence  what  she  ought  to  confess,  it  is  his 
duty  to  question  her,  and  hers  to  answer.  The  Protestant  pas- 
tor can  not  take  the  first  step  toward  undue  familiarity  without 
turning  his  back  on  his  professional  duty.  The  Catholic  priest 
may  nearly  have  completed  the  ruin  of  a  soul  committed  to  his 
charge  before  even  he  himself  is  fully  conscious  of  the  nature  of 
his  designs. 

Lastly,  the  position  of  the  female  is  by  no  means  hedged 
about  by  those  stern  laws  of  decorum  established  among  us. 
Her  sin  brings  her  into  no  lasting  disgrace,  no  total  exclusion 
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from  society.  I  should  judge  that  the  shame  of  her  position  is 
more  like  that  of  a  young  man  in  New  England,  or  possibly 
even  less. 

So,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  a  chaste  priest  here  must  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly rare  phenomenon.  It  would  be  scarce  possible  for 
human  ingenuity  or  satanic  malice  to  place  a  man  in  a  position 
where  his  fall  would  be  more  inevitable  or  irrecoverable.  I  have 
asked  two  persons  just  now  what  proportion  of  the  priests  are 
unfaithful  to  their  vow.  One  replied,  "About  99  per  cent."  I 
knew  him  to  be  a  friend  to  the  priests.  I  knew  tliat  the  other  was 
not,  and  his  reply  must  be  received  with  a  grain  of  aiiowance. 
It  was,  "  Of  the  secular  clergy  (parish  priests),  98  per  cent. ;  of 
the  regulars  (monks),  102  per  cent.  Thus,"  says  he,  "  the  ex- 
cessive licentiousness  of  the  monks  is  enough  to  offset  any  cas- 
ual instance  of  chastity  in  the  seculars," 

Nor  is  this  liberty  of  the  priests  always  ill  received  by  the 
people.  A  woman  below  here  was  expressing  her  horror  at  the 
idea  of  a  married  clergy,  and  I  asked  her  whether  she  would 
prefer  the  Banco  priest  to  a  married  man  faithful  to  his  wife. 
She  replied,  "  Yes ;  for  the  sacraments  from  the  hands  of  a  dis- 
solute priest  would  retain  their  validity,  but  not  from  those  of  a 
married  one." 

In  these  days  the  cura  of  the  isle  of  Taboga,  near  Panama, 
has  been  making  arrangements  to  avail  himself  of  the  new  law  of 
civil  marriage.  He  has  lived  with  the  woman  he  wishes  to 
marry  many  years,  and  they  have  children.  All  this  has  ex- 
cited no  complaint,  for  men  consider  their  families  safer  with  a 
priest  that  lives  so.  But  the  iirst  step  toward  le^al  marriage 
has  excited  a  great  hubbub.  Even  the  Panama  Star  came  out 
with  a  leader  in  English  against  him.  And,  to  crown  all,  the 
Substitute  for  the  Bishop  of  Panama,  who  is  in  exile,  informed 
him  that  he  would  depose  him  if  he  proceeded,  so  the  poor  couple 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  go  on  as  before. 

I  hear  no  complaint  from  the  people  of  the  unchastity  of  their 
priests.  Probably  they  act  on  the  principle  of  jEsop's  entangled 
fox,  who  would  not  have  the  half-sated  flies  driven  away  lest  a 
hungrier  swarm  should  open  new  avenues  to  the  vital  flood. 
Many  years  since,  indeed,  a  priest  in  Bogota  had  a  peculiar  ^ot- 
chant  for  innocent  and  artless  girls.     When  he  was  found  to 
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iiave  brought  trouble  into  five  or  six  of  the  first  families  of 
the  capital  almost  simultaneously,  their  indignation  troke  out 
against  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  Home  to  lie  judged.  When 
sufficiently  penitent  or  sisffieiently  punished,  he  was  sent  back  to 
exercise  his  sacred  functions  in  Cartagena. 

But  I  am  tired  of  tliis  painful  topic,  which,  however,  I  could 
not  honestly  pass  by  in  silence.  The  steamer  is  oif  at  last  from 
Banco,  and  the  motley  throng  at  the  landing  has  again  given 
place  to  the  magnificent,  interminable  forest. 

Up  the  stream  we  go.  Settlements  become  thinner,  and  the 
groups  of  children  rarer  and  smaller.  At  last  we  stop  and  make 
fast  to  the  bank.  The  forest  is  bo  dense  that  there  is  hardly  a 
place  for  the  boga  to  set  foot  when  he  leaps  ashore  to  make  fast. 
Here  grows  an  immense  quantity  of  a  Heliconia,  called  by  the 
people  Lengua  de  vaca — Cow-tongue.  It  is  of  that  group  of 
families  including  the  plantain,  arrow-root,  and  ginger.  This  it. 
the  most  frequent  genus,  with  those  broad,  horizontal,  veined 
leaves,  which,  with  those  of  the  Palms  and  the  Pandanales,  are 
the  only  striking  marks  that  the  scenery,  of  which  it  makes  a 
part,  is  certainly  tropical. 

On  again  the  next  day.  All  day  we  go  without  stopping  ex- 
cept to  wood.  I  can  not  understand  how  these  fertile  banks  can 
remain,  washed  almost  wecldy  by  the  waves  from  steam-boats, 
but  without  commerce,  and  nearly  without  inliabitant.  No 
Americjoi  would  have  anticipated  such  a  state  of  things,  so  do 
we  cling  to  the  maxim  of  political  economy  that  travel  begets 
traffic.  The  first  change  in  the  paaaengi;r-Iist  was  in  the  addi- 
tion of  our  names  at  Calaraar.  Next  we  lost  our  little  girls  and 
their  nurse,  and  some  other  passengers,  at  Jlompos.  AVe  may 
liave  added  a  name  or  two  there.  Now  we  have  reached  Puer- 
to Nacional,  or  Puerto  Ocana,  as  it  is  often  called,  and  we  must 
suffer  some  losses,  one  of  which  I  shall  long  regret. 

It  is  that  of  Sciior  Gallego  and  his  son  Ricardo.  Senor 
Gallego  was  a  political  exile  from  Venezuela,  perliaps  Governor 
of  Maiacaibo  under  Paez.  He  is  going  to  establish  himself  at 
Cucuta,  on  the  very  edge  of  Venezuela.  He  was  coming  from 
Cura5oa,  and  had  applied  in  vain  for  permission  to  come  the 
nearest  way  and  bring  with  him  his  family,  who  are  at  Mara^ 
ctdbo.     He  has  before  him  some  severe  land-travel — 40^  miles 
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to  Ocana,  TIJ  to  Salazar,  and  100  more  to  San  Jose  de  Cu- 
cuta. 

We  stopped  in  an  open  iwld  at  a  distance  of  three  fourths  of 
a  mile  from  the  town  of  Puerto  Nacional.  There  is  a  deserted 
house  at  the  upper  end,  I  made  the  circuit  of  the  field,  where 
I  found  a  climbing  fern  of  a  genus  occasionally  met  at  home ; 
it  was  Lygodinm  hirantnm.  A  little  way  above  the  field  was 
the  mouth  of  a  small  river  that  determined  the  site  of  the  land- 
ing at  the  nearest  good  hank.  The  steward  (whom  I  intend  to 
immortalize  a  few  pages  farther  on)  had  started  in  a  boat  up  the 
little  river  to  the  town  before  I  was  aware  of  it.  I  walked  up 
half  way,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  number  of  curious  plants ; 
but  it  was  time  to  return  before  coming  in  sight  of  the  town, 
so  I  only  saw  thejpori  of  the  "Port  of  Ocana." 

President  T.  C.  Moaquera  states  that  he  has  repeatedly  seen 
the  thermometer  at  Puerto  Nacional  at  104°  in  the  shade — the 
highest  he  has  ever  ■^een  m  New  Granada.  This  he  elsewhere 
gives  as  the  'mean  temperature,  although  he  has  stated  86"  6'  as 
the  highest  mean  temperature  of  New  Granada,  Codazzi  gives 
81°  for  the  mean  temperature  at  Puerto  Nacional,  which  I  think 
is  none  too  low. 

Here  would  be  a  fine  chance  for  an  industrious  negro  to  en- 
rich himself  in  the  nory-iiitt  trade.  These  nuts  are  not  the. 
fruit  of  a  palm  nor  a  tree,  but  of  a  stemless  Pandanate,  with 
leaves  like  the  cocoa-nut  tree.  It  is  unisexual,  and  the  stam- 
inate  plant  is  represented  on  the  following  page.  The  fruit 
grows  near  the  smface  of  the  ground,  and  at  Sabanilla,  where 
most  of  it  is  exported,  it  costs  about  two  cents  a  pound,  and 
ought  to  sell  for  twice  that,  at  least. 

The  figure  placed  beside  the  piant  to  mark  its  size  is  a  na- 
tive of  the  baidis  of  the  Magdalena  in  full  dress.  He  is  an  ap- 
proximation toward  the  mestizo^haif  negro  and  half  Indian,  but 
neither  you  nor  he  will  ever  know  the  exact  proportions  in  whicli 
the  blood  of  tluree  races  are  mingled  in  his  veins.  His  liat  is 
called,  as  to  its  shape,  raspon ;  as  to  its  material,  de  palma, 
rama,  or  cuba,  being  made  from  palm-leaves,  and  not  of  jipijapa. 
In  atmcture  it  is  de  trenza,  being  braided  in  a  strip  and  sewed, 
as  many  are  at  the  North.  If  yon  disdain  to  call  the  rest  of 
Mb  dress  pantaloons,  it  mnst  be  called  tapa,  which  term,  howev- 
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er,  designates  any  quantity  Icsa  than  this,  down  to  the  size  of 
half  a  fig-leaf.  In  his  right  hand,  with  his  paddle — canale.te — 
he  holds  his  machete,  which  he  can  not  do  without,  and  which 
he  is  too  lazy  to  belt  around  him.  The  humhle  attempt  at  a 
tassel  in  which  the  sheath  terminates  teaches  us  that  maji,  even 
in  hia  most  primitive  state,  loves  ornament. 

The  machete  is  not  tor  defense  against  either  man  or  beast. 
He  cuts  the  tangled  vines  with  it  as  he  traverses  the  forest.  It 
is  his  axe.  This,  with  his  canoe,  lines,  hooks,  and  nets,  are  all 
his  stock  in  trade.  Add  to  what  is  Jiere  enumerated  a  camisa 
and  a  hammock,  and  you  have  his  entire  wealth.     He  wishes 
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no  more.  His  fisli  has  cost  him  no  more  trouble  than  to  go 
out  and  dig  a  hill  of  potatoes.  His  plantains  come  easier 
Btill. 

Why  then  should  lie  work  ?  Indolent  and  amiable,  he  might 
be  made  a  good  citizen  by  properly  taxing  and  educating  him. 
Armed  as  you  see  him  with  the  machete,  he  never  lights  unlesa 
driven  to  it  by  the  extreme  of  outrage,  and  then  only  in  a  mob 
— -never  aione.  But  when  a  Granadan  mob  is  once  thoroughly 
aroused,  it  will  commit  great  outrages.  He  loves,  perhaps  not 
wisely,  but  too  well,  as  I  should  infer  from  the  census  of  1851, 
which  records  that,  in  the  distrito  of  Puerto  Nacional,  there 
were  32  married  women  and  67  births  that  year.  "This  great 
fecundity,"  says  Ancisar,  "  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  vast  quan- 
tities of  fish  they  consume."  The  former  marriage-fee  of  iB6  40 
is  said  to  have  caused  much  illegitimacy. 

Now  comes  another  entire  day,  with  only  one  stop  in  tlie  edge 
of  the  dense  forest  for  wood.  Above  here  no  steamer  can  safe- 
ly run  at  night.  At  dark  we  made  fast  to  the  western  bank  in 
tall  grass,  where  they  cautioned  me  against  snakes,  and  I  knew 
no  better  then  than  to  heed  then  counsel.  I  succeeded,  howev- 
er, in  bringing  down  a  stem  of  cana  l)iava,  which  should  mean 
wild  cane.  It  is  a  gigantic  grass,  the  stem  of  which  is  herba^ 
ceous  and  not  hollow.  Sections  of  it,  when  young  and  juicy, 
make  admirable  pickles,  cusp  and  tender,  having  no  taste  except 
what  they  derive  from  the  Mnegiu:  and  othei  condiments.  The 
ripe  stems  serve  to  make  fences  and  houses,  being  more  than  an 
inch  in  diameter.  When  m  fruit,  the  panicle  at  the  top  of  the 
stem  is  of  great  beauty,  particularly  when  the  wind  carries  all  the 
peduncles  to  one  side,  waving  them  like  the  streamer  of  a  lance. 
The  whole  height  of  the  stem  is  from  12  to  20  feet. 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  alligators ;  but  now,  as  we  are 
soon  to  take  leave  of  that  abundant  and  interesting  animal,  I 
must  give  him  a  paragraph.  The  caiman  is  an  animal  of  the 
same  genus  with  the  crocodile  and  the  alligator.  They  infest 
the  middle  Magdalena  to  an  incredible  extent,  and  in  the  lower- 
part  they  are  as  common  as  the  alligator  is  in  our  Southern  wa- 
ters. They  disappear  entirely  before  reaching  Honda ;  but  on 
the  sand-bars  here  there  were  sometimes  half  a  dozen  to  be  seen 
at  once.     Swimming  is  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  even  women 
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washing  on  the  shore,  improtected  hj  a  fence,  are  sometimes 
carried  off. 

Musquitoes  also  reach  a  maximum  in  the  middle  Magdalena, 
and  disappear  entirely  before  reaching  Nare.  Aa  mosquito  means 
gnat,  I  did  not  learn  the  Spanish  for  the  larger  torment  to  which 
we  give  that  name  (mis-spelling  it)  till  the  seventh  month  of 
my  journeyings  in  New  Granada.     It  is  zancudo— long-legs. 

Next  day  we  came  to  San  Pablo,  one  of  the  most  considera- 
ble places  on  the  river.  It  is  about  seventy-four  miles  above  Pu- 
erto Nacional,  and  two  hundred  and  one  and  a  half  miles  above 
Mompos.  "We  stopped  some  time  on  account  of  some  accident 
to  the  engines.  The  place  seems  larger  than  Banco,  and  far 
more  pleasant  than  any  little  place  on  the  river  except  Marga- 
rita. The  steward  here  attempted  to  buy  some  cocoa-nuts,  but 
the  owner  thought  it  more  agreeable  to  lie  in  his  hammock  than 
to  climb  for  them.  The  difficulty  wag  arranged  by  a  boga  from 
the  boat  climbing  the  tree,  and  the  luxurious  proprietor  secured 
the  utile  without  sacrificing  the  dulcefar  niente.  I  drank  the 
milk  of  one  of  these  nuts,  but  it  did  not  please  me.  It  was  in- 
sipid, with  little  or  none  of  the  peculiar  flavor  of  the  nut,  but 
rather  resembling  milk  and  water  when  the  water  preponderates. 
I  might  have  formed  a  diiferent  judgment  of  it  had  I  been  suf- 
fering witli  extreme  thirst.  On  the  whole,  the  cocoar-palm — 
Cocos  nucifera,  coco— has  seemed  to  me  ornamental  rather  than 
useful  in  New  Granada ;  but  the  tree  should  only  be  judged  of 
by  the  sea-shore,  for  it  leaves  the  level  of  the  sea  with  reluc- 
tance, and  ia  the  first  useful  plant  that  forsakes  man  in  his  as- 
cent of  the  mountains. 

Here  too  I  met,  outside  of  the  town,  an  abundance  of  a  fruit' 
tree,  smaller  and  more  slender  than  an  apple-tree,  with  a  smooth 
bark  like  the  button-wood  (Platanus  occidentalis),  and  a  fruit 
about  the  medium  size  of  an  apple,  crowned,  like  it,  ^vith  the  re- 
mains of  the  calyx.  It  is  the  guava^— Paidium  pomiferum^-caU- 
ed  here  guayabo,  and  the  fruit  guayaba.  As  a  general  thing, 
the  names  of  trees  are  masculine,  and  end  in  o,  while  the  fruits 
are  feminine,  and  end  in  a.  Thus  an  orange-tree  is  naranjo,  and 
an  orange  naranja.  The  name  of  a  place  where  things  grow 
ends  in  al :  thus  this  guava  orchard  is  a  guayabal,  I  never  saw 
or  heard  of  a  naranjal,  for  no  man  has  orange-trees  enough  to 
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deserve  the  name.  The  interior  of  a  guava  ia  hard  pulp,  full  of 
seeds,  surrounded  hy  a  harder  seedless  portion.  Both  arc  cat- 
en,  and  often  also  the  skin,  though  this  is  generally  rejected, 
and  sometimes  also  the  outer  portion.  There  are  other  Psidia 
here,  but  this  is  the  most  abundant  fruit  in  all  New  Granada. 
I  have  never  seen  it  cultivated,  nor  is  it  eaten  extensively,  ex- 
cept in  jellies  and  conserves.  Such  preserves  are  sold  put  up 
in  square  boxes  which  might  hold  a  pint,  and  which  looked  as 
if  they  might  have  been  made  with  a  broad-axe.  The  instru- 
ment used  in  their  construction  was  probably  a  cooper's  adze. 
The  fruit  is  eagerly  eaten  by  swine,  and  is  often  so  abundant  as 
to  be  of  importance  on  this  account. 

Another  small  tree  attracted  my  attention,  perhaps  the  only 
rosaceous  plant  of  the  low  country,  or  tierra  cahente.  No  En- 
ghsh  terms  satisfy  me  for  the  four  gradations  of  altitude,  tierra 
calicnte,  tierra  templada,  tierra  fria,  and  paramo.  The  cessa- 
tion of  the  cocoa  might  mark  the  upper  limit  of  tierra  caliente, 
the  banana  may  cease  with  the  tierra  templada,  and  barley  and 
potatoes  with  the  tierra  fria.  The  uncultivable  land  above  is 
paramo.  Now  there  are  many  blackberries,  the  strawberry,  and 
some  species  of  cratagus  and  spirsea  in  tierra  fria,  and  I  have 
even  found  a  blackberry  down  to  the  edge  of  the  tierra  caliente ; 
but  here  was  a  rosaceous  tree  belonging  to  tierra  caliente  only. 
It  was  Chrysobalanus  Icaco,  hero  called  icaco.  It  is  a  plum, 
used  in  one  of  those  innumerable  kinds  of  sweetmeats  called 
dulce.  I  described  the  flesh  of  the  preserve  as  cotton  and  sir- 
up, and  my  hostess  suggested  that  a  third  ingredient  was  at- 
mospheric air ;  but,  after  disposing  of  the  sarcocarp,  the  endo- 
carp  easily  resolved  itself  into  three  valves  under  a  gentle  force 
of  the  teeth,  leaving  the  seed  in  the  mouth,  a  miniature  almond, 
on  which  alone,  I  think,  the  icaco  relies  for  the  popularity  it  en- 
joys. 

Just  as  I  was  leaving  this  tree,  after  our  long  detention  was 
over,  a  man  came  to  me  to  prescribe  for  his  sick  wife.  I  was 
glad  that  the  summons  of  the  boat  saved  me  farther  excuse ;  but, 
if  a  man  aims  at  popularity  here,  he  might  well  bring  with  Mm 
a  small  stock  of  medicines,  and  particularly  those  used  in  miti- 
gating the  penalties  that  outraged  nature  visits  on  licentiousness. 
Arrived  on  board,  I  found  a  new  fruit  to  atti-act  my  attention. 
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I  should  have  called  it  a  craay  orange,  but  it  bears  the  name  oi 
limon  dulce — sweet  lemon.  It  is  an  orange  with  a  thick  rind, 
green  even  when  ripe,  and  fiUed  with  a  copious  gummy  oil,  that 
obliges  you  to  wash  your  hands  as  soon  as  you  peel  one.  This 
alone  greatly  reduces  its  value,  and  its  insipid  sweetness  has  lit- 
tle attraction  for  Northern  paiates,  but  people  here  value  them 
more  than  oranges.  The  carpels  separate  from  each  other  mucli 
more  readily  than  those  of  the  orange.  It  must  be  a  variety 
of  Citrus  Limetta  or  Citrus  Aurantium. 

For  some  time  after  leaving  San  Pablo  oni-  voyage  seemed  to 
be  without  events  to  chronicle.  Day  passes  after  day  without 
receiving  or  leaving  a  passenger  or  an  article  of  freight.  Once 
a  day  we  stop  for  wood.  Perhaps  the  space  of  an  acre  has  been 
cut  over,  and  may  have  been  cultivated,  but  has  again  ran  up 
to  weeds.  Two  miserable  sheds— ranchos — serve  to  protect  the 
occupants,  who  can  not  be  called  a  family,  from  dew  and  rain. 
A  part  of  a  raceme  of  plantains,  the  staff  of  life,  hang  under  one 
roof,  and  a  few  ears  of  maize  constitute  the  remainder  of  their 
store.  All  their  furoiture  is  summed  up  in  a  few  coarse  earthen 
vessels  (periiaps  made  on  the  spot),  and  some  of  totuma  or  cala- 
basa.  This  last  is  a  huge  iruit  of  the  gourd  family,  and  has 
given  origin  to  the  English  word  calabash.  The  name  ought 
not  to  be  applied  to  the  totuma,  which  is  a  much  smaller  fruit, 
made  only  into  dishes  and  spoons,  all  made  of  half  a  fruit  or 
less ;  but  the  calabasa  needs  but  a  small  opening  made  into  it, 
and  it  is  cleaned  out  by  rinsing  with  water  if  the  orifice  be  too 
small  for  the  hand.  In  a  word,  calabashes  are  substitutes  for 
kegs,  jugs,  and  bottles ;  totumas  for  dishes,  bowls,  and  spoons- 
Ask  for  a  totuma  of  water,  and  they  will  give  you  what  you 
need  to  drink.  Ask  for  a  calabasa  of  water,  and  they  will  pro- 
pose to  lend  you  or  sell  you  a  calabasa  to  hold  a  supply  of  wa^ 
ter  to  take  with  you. 

Totumas  grow  on  the  Totumo,  Crescentia  Cujete,  a  tree  about 
the  size  of  an  apple-tree.  The  first  I  saw  was  at  Barranquilla, 
where  I  was  nearly  knocked  down  while  chasing  a  butterfly  by 
bringing  my  head  in  contact  with  a  fruit  of  nearly  the  same  size, 
which  had  escaped  my  notice  by  being  of  the  same  color  as  the 
leaves.  A  section  of  a  small  one  answers  for  a  spoon ;  bowls 
made  of  halves  of  larger  ones  are  sold  at  from  one  to  three  cents 
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apiece.     In  Pasto  they  ornament  and  varnish  them,  and  then 
they  are  soJd  ail  over  the  country  at  a  much  higher  price. 

As  you  ascend  the  river  population  decreases.  The  villages 
grow  smaller,  and  you  forget  to  inquire  their  names,  even  when 
they  are  few  and  far  between.  There  is  also  a  sensible  dimina- 
tion  in  the  proportion  of  children,  suggesting  an  infant  mortal- 
ity equaled  only  in  the  vicmity  of  still-siopa  and  "  pure  country 
milk." 

Mountains  appear  in  the  distance,  now  on  one  hand  and  now 
on  the  other,  gradually  coming  nearer  and  nearer,  till  at  length 
they  are  seen  on  both  sides  at  once,  a  sure  indication  that  the 
alluvial  region  of  the  Magdalena  is  narrowing  as  we  ascend. 
There  is  now  and  then  a  bluff  of  thirty  feet  in  iieight,  but  I  have 
generally  seen  the  banks  of  a  height  varying  from  eight  feet  to 
two  or  three.  The  width  of  the  river  has  diminished  one  half, 
till  it  is  less  than  the  Ohio  or  the  Hudson  at  Albany.  The 
current  has  been  growing  a  little  more  rapid,  but  here  at  last  is 
something  new.  The  river  is  compressed  by  rocks  on  both 
sides,  and  for  a  few  rods  is  quite  rapid.  This  is  the  Angostura 
de  Nare — the  Narrows  of  Nare.  It  is  the  eleventh  day  of  the 
trip,  and  our  confinement  has  just  reached  the  tenn  of  a  Liver- 
pool voyage. 

The  river  widens  again,  and  soon  the  boat  enters  the  mouth 
of  a  smaller  river  of  clear  water.  It  is  the  Elver  of  Nare,  and 
we  make  fast  to  the  bank.  It  is  so  long  since  we  have  seen 
any  dear  water,  that  the  passengers  eagerly  seize  on  it. 

O  forraosE  puer !  nimium  ne  eredas  colori ! 
I  doubt  very  much  the  superiority  of  the  new  beverage.  I 
doubted  then ;  I  distrust  now.  Many  who  ascend  the  Magda- 
lena are  taken  sick  at  Nare  or  soon  after,  and  some  die  there. 
I  suspect  that  the  clear  water  has  something  to  do  with  this. 
At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  better  water  in  the  world  to  drink 
than  the  turbid  streams  of  the  Magdalena  and  the  Missouri. 
The  eteam-boats  keep  their  water  in  large  jars  of  brown  earthen- 
ware, holding  perhaps  half  a  bai-rel  or  more.  They  are  called 
tinajas.  There  are  always  two  or  more,  so  that  the  water  has 
time  to  settle.  Sometimes  there  is  a  filter  made  of  porous 
stone,  holding  two  gallons,  which  lets  it  drip  slowly  into  the 
tinaja  beneath. 
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The  luxury  of  cold  water  is  and  must  always  be  unknown 
here.  Deep  wells  and  unifonn  springs  retain  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  year,  which,  in  the  temperate  zone,  is  much  low- 
er than  that  of  a  summer's  night ;  so  the  earth  treasures  up  for 
us,  at  home,  the  coolness  of  winter  for  the  refreshment  of  oui' 
summer-heats,  but  in  the  tropics  this  resource  fails  us.  To  get 
cool  water,  we  must  ascend  the  mountains  till  the  air  becomes  so 
cool  that  the  water  almost  ceases  to  be  a  luxury. 

There  are  no  houses  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nare.  There  were 
only  a  store-house — bodega — and  a  wood-shed.  Both  are  since 
leveled  to  the  ground,  and  boats  now  stop  only  at  the  town, 
half  a  mile  or  so  above.  While  waiting  for  dinner  I  went  up 
to  the  town.  It  is  the  last  mentionable  place  before  you  get  to 
Honda,  It  is  a  desolate  range  of  mud  ]iuts,  and  a  wretched 
plaaa,  with  a  small  church  on  it,  as  usual.  It  is  all  the  worse 
for  having  s,  back  street  and  cross  streets.  We  found  the  peo- 
ple dressed  up  because  it  was  Saint  Somebody's  day.  This 
made  the  bad  place  look  somewhat  better.  One  little  fellow,  who 
was  too  small  to  need  clothes,  attracted  my  attention  as  a  re- 
markably fine  specimen  of  a  frequent  disease,  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  earth-eating,  called  jipitera  :  such  a  person  is  called  a 
barrigon,  from  the  great  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  ■  No  soon- 
er did  he  see  my  four  eyes  (spectacles  included)  bent  on  him, 
than  he  ran  bellowing  into  the  house. 

After  dinner  I  went  out  to  look  for  plants.  I  went  far  and 
found  few.  The  land  road  from  Antioquia  MedeUin  and  Rio 
Negro  terminates  at  Nare,  or  at  a  depot — bodega^ — on  the  Nare 
a  mile  or  two  up.  The  boundary  of  the  province  of  Antioquia 
itself  crosses  the  Nare  some  distance  up,  extends  down  the  north 
bank  to  the  JIagdalena,  and  follows  the  west  bank  of  the  Mag- 
dalena  down  for  some  leagues.  The  spot  we  are  on  is  in  Mari- 
quita,  a  name  which  is  a  diminutive  of  that  of  the  Virgin.  The 
provincial  Le^slature  has  just  tried,  by  an  unconstitutional  law, 
to  change  the  name  to  Marqueta.  The  limits  between  Antio- 
quia and  Mariquita  have  never  been  settled.  It  will  be  seen  be- 
low why  I  wish  to  establish  my  good  character  for  gmgraphy. 
Well,  I  started  up  toward  the  Bodega  de  Antioquia  by  land. 
I  found  a  little  path,  impracticable  for  mules,  and  followed  it  a 
mile  without  finding  any  thing  worth  seemg  except  some  mon- 
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keys  scrambling  over  the  tree-tops.  An  awkward  chap  is  the 
monkey,  sprawling  his  five  long  Uinhs  (his  tail  is  prehensile) 
in  diiferent  directions,  holding  on  by  one,  two,  or  more  of  them, 
and  reaching  off  amazingly  for  new  points  of  attachment.  That 
old  lady,  with  one  of  her  lovely  progeny  clinging  to  her  in  af- 
fectionate embrace,  tranquilly  imbibing  its  nourishment,  has 
no  scruples  of  delicacy  at  exhibiting  her  rarest  feats  of  climb- 
ing thirty  feet  above  our  heads.  But  bring  the  monkey  down 
to  the  ground,  and  chain  him,  cage  him,  or  turn  him  loose, 
and  you  make  him  a  chattering  idiot,  a  mischievous  fool,  and 
the  most  utterly  disgusting  creature  ever  made  in  caricature  of 
man. 

I  was  turned  back  by  the  approach  of  night.  I  had  returned 
nearly  to  the  boat,  and  the  sun  had  "gone  in"  so  long  that  it 
yielded  no  indication  of  the  points  of  the  compass,  when  I  sud- 
denly lost  my  path.  I  retraced  my  steps  to  a  spot  that  I  knew 
I  had  passed  in  going,  and  then  turned  boatward  and  lost  my 
way  at  the  same  point.  I  grew  alanned,  for  night  was  on  me, 
and  my  pocket  compass  was  in  New  York!  Just  as  I  had 
made  my  third  attempt  to  extricate  myself  by  a  posterion  in- 
vestigations, and  was  in  the  full  tide  of  speculation  as  to  the 
nocturnal  occupations  of  the  tenants  of  the  wilderness,  from  the 
musquito  to  the  "tiger"  and  "lion"  of  South  America,  I  saw  two 
of  my  fellow-passengers  gunning. 

How  came  I  lost '  The  path  probably  made  one  turn  that  I 
1  "vd  taken  w  tl  o  it  bse  v  ng  it.  Before  I  came  to  the  river 
iga  1  tilt  too  111  tur  el  m  the  same  direction,  and  when  I 
sa  V  it  ny  er  or  of  eil  an  was  coniirmed.  In  i-eturning,  all 
my  ca  t  oi  was  aio  ed  I  took  not  a  step  at  a  venture,  and, 
wl  en  1  y  load  tur  d  a^a  directly  to  the  boat,Iwould  not  fol- 
low it  a  step,  for  it  caiTied  me  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  in- 
dicated by  my  imagination. 

We  were  under  way  in  the  morning  with  a  diminished  num- 
ber of  passengers.  We  were  just  eight  men  and  two  boys.  A 
fine  view,  this,  of  the  passenger  business  on  the  main  thorough- 
fare of  New  Granada  I  A  longer  interval  than  usual,  too,  had 
passed  since  the  last  boat ;  not  less,  I  think,  than  three  weeks. 
We  had  left  Nare  three  hours  behind  us  when  we  ran  plump 
into  a  sand-bank.     Here  I  did  injustice  to  Captain  Chapman, 
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and  I  am  sorry  for  it.  He  was  a  good  seaman,  and  had  omitted 
nothing  he  could  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  his  passengers,  and 
to  mine  especially ;  hut  he  knew  nothing  of  low  water  on  the 
Ohio.  I,  who  have  been  on  more  bars  than  I  hope  ever  to  be 
again,  looked  on  his  operations  with  perfect  amazement,  till  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  wished  to  stay  there.  Once  we 
were  fairly  afloat,  but  one  awkward  manceuvre  fixed  us.  The 
next  that  I  saw,  twenty  bogas  stood  in  three  feet  of  water,  on 
the  lower  side  of  the  boat — which  lay  obliquely  to  the  stream 
— pushing  against  the  current.  They  carried  out  hawsers,  and 
they  slipped.  They  tied  them  better,  and  broke  them.  The 
spar  with  which  a  resolute  Ohio  captain  would  crawl  over  two 
feet  of  dry  bar,  was  unknown  to  them.  There  wo  lay,  and  we 
lay  all  day. 

At  night  we  were  notified  that  we  were  to  leave  the  boat  ear- 
ly next  morning  in  the  champan  that  hail  been  towing  more 
than  a  week  at  our  stern  filled  with  idle  bogas.  Now  com- 
menced a  packing-up,  and  it  Vi  as  like  the  sack  of  a  city  for  con- 
fusion. All  languages  were  put  in  requisition.  One  question 
would  begin  with  "  Where  is— ,"  the  next  with  "Dondeesta— ," 
another  with  "  On  est—,"  "  Wo  ist — ."  Only  the  Italian  was 
precluded  fi-om  the  use  of  his  mother  tongue.  It  was  at  hed- 
time  only  that  the  Babel  became  quiet,  and  our  twelfth  day  on 
the  boat  was  at  an  end. 


CIUPTER  VI. 
THE    CHAMPAN. 


Bogas. — Tavawull  to  Steam. — Trying  to  be  "  down  sick." — The  Hammock,-— 
Oar  Prisoii.— On  short  AUoivauee. — Plank-making. — Platanal. — Chotolalc. — 
Buena  Vista, — On  Shore. 

The  champan,  which  had  been  forgotten  for  so  many  days, 
early  became  the  object  of  universal  attention.  It  had  been  in- 
tended for  the  short  distance  not  navigable  by  steam,  and  it  was 
only  after  great  diplomacy  tliat  terms  could  be  found  on  which 
aU  parties  could  agree  for  a  greater  amount  of  service.  No  task 
ia  more  disagreeable  than  to  negotiate  with  bogas,  and  this 
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morning  the  bargain  was  to  be  reconcluded.  In  the  course  of 
the  discusaion,  the  hogas  made  a  show  of  returning  tlie  baggage 
to  the  boat,  selecting  for  the  demonstration  some  light,  bulky 
articles. 

It  is  time  now  to  describe  the  champan.  It  is  much  larger 
than  a  bongo,  being,  in  fact,  a  flat  boat  with  an  arched  roof — tol- 
do  (the  same  word  describes  also  a  musquito-bar,  a  bed-curtain, 
and  a  tent),  woven  of  poles  and  thatched  with  palm  leaf.  The 
ends  are  open  to  the  air ;  the  ividth  of  the  boat  is  about  7  feet, 
and  the  length  of  the  covered  part  may  have  been  15  or  20  feet. 
It  contained  but  one  article  of  freight,  a  hogshead  of  crockery, 
but  our  baggage  seemed  to  nearly  fill  it.  One  passenger,  how- 
ever, contrived  to  keep  a  portion  of  the  floor  free  from  trunks  by 
spreading  his  bed  down  upon  it.  As  for  myself,  I  paid  little 
attention  to  matters,  as  I  was  suffering  from  a  distressing  diar- 
rhea, the  result,  perhaps,  of  the  beautifidly  clear  Nare  water  with 
which  we  regaled  ourselves,  I  ate  nothing  this  morning  before 
starting ;  the  others  took  only  a  cup  of  chocolate. 

A  Bogota  Yankee  and  his  son  remained  with  his  large  and 
varied  lot  of  freight  on  board  t!ie  steamer.  There  were  eight  of 
us,  then,  consigned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  uncivilized  horde 
of  bogas,  most  of  them  absolutely  naked,  governed  by  a  patron 
of  a  little  higher  grade,  who,  with  Ids  woman — patrona — occu- 
pied the  open  stern — popa— of  the  boat ;  and  aU  that  repre- 
sented the  owners  of  the  boat — captain,  clerk,  steward,  cook — 
all  was  supplied  by  Richard  (the  steward — a  Jamaica  negro) 
and  Manuel,  a  stupid  Indian  boy,  who  scarce  understood  any 
Spanish !  I  complained  of  this  to  the  captain,  but  he  told  me 
that  even  what  be  did  was  a  favor  and  not  an  obligation,  done 
at  a  great  expense,  and  that  it  was  optional  to  take  the  champan 
or  wait  the  rise  of  the  river  in  the  boat.  My  complaint,  then, 
was  groundless. 

It  is  time  now  to  introduce  to  the  reader  these  seven  fellow- 
prisoners  and  victims  with  whom  I  was  now  brought  into  so 
close  and  Involuntary  an  intimacy.     They  were, 

1.  A  little  Granadan  of  the  name  of  Lara,  who  lived  in  Hon- 
da,    lie  spoke  Spanish  only, 

2,  A  Frenchman  who  had  been  in  Jamaica,  and  spoke  En- 
glish and  Spanish  well.     He  was  a  sort  of  apothecary. 
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3.  His  son,  a  thievish  little  rascal,  speaking  Spanish  and 
French.  He  would  read  all  t!ie  children's  tracts  I  would  lend 
liim,  and  stole  from  under  my  mattress  some  anti-Catholic  tracts 
I  had  there,  which  I  did  not  think  best  to  lend. 

4.  Another  Frenchman,  a  Bogota  tailor — a  nice  man — speak- 
ing French  and  Spanish. 

5.  A  fine  young  Italian,  named  Dordelli,  nephew  to  a  mer- 
chant in  Bogota,  He  was  going  ftom  there  to  establish  a  branch 
of  his  house  in  Cucnta.  He  was  a  naturalist  and  my  especial 
friend.     He  spoke  French  and  Spanish. 

6.  A  Dutch  violinist,  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  with 
Sivori,  and  was  now  going  through  the  American  Tropics.  He 
was  a  gentlemanly  man,  but  unprincipled  and  miserly  to  excess. 
He  spoke  Low  Dutch,  German,  English,  French,  and  a  little 
Spanish, 

7.  His  companion,  a  pianist,  an  easy,  over-generous  man,  who 
had  ^ven  up  all  the  financiering  operations  to  his  more  penuri- 
ona  partner ;  he  spoke  the  same  languages,  and  also  Latin  to  me 
when  we  wished  the  Frenchman,  No,  2,  not  to  understand  us. 

There  never  had  been  very  strict  discipline  on  the  steam-boat. 
Here  there  was  and  could  be  none  except  that  of  the  patron  over 
the  bogas.  These  all  assembled  m  the  hont  open  sp^ce,  tht 
proa — -forecastle ;  and  one  oi  them  began  a  piayei,  which  all  the 
rest  finished.  I  could  ne\ei  deteimine  wliethei  this  piajei  ^as 
in  Latin,  Spanish,  or  Lengua  Fianca. 

Then  most  of  them  spiung  to  the  loof,  "jeized  their  palancas 
(described  on  page  39),  and  commenced  pushing  agamat  the 
bottom  of  the  iivei,  and  wallungtowaid  the  stem,  shoutmg,  U«' 
us '  us '  na '  us  •  us '  us '  till  thc-^  could  go  no  farther.  Theu 
cry  was  ticmendous.  Oh  for  some  method  incapable  of  exag- 
geration, like  the  photogiaphic  pioceaa,  to  lecurd  it  and  compel 
belief'  A  pack  ot  hound-^  may  make  as  much  noise  m  aome 
given  lialf  houi  as  a  crew  of  bogas,  but  these  continue  it,  only 
with  the  intermissions  ot  eating  and  ciossmg  the  nver,  from 
daybreak  till  night.  They  sliout,  and  jump  on  the  toldo  o\er 
your  head  till  you  might  iTHcy  them  in  battle  and  lepelliiig 
boardeis. 

Sid  indeed  was  the  iight  to  me,  iick  and  di=ipirited,  to  see 
the  boat  slowlj  di^sappe  11111^  aiound  a  bend  ot  the  in  ei      15 11- 
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tarism  waa  carrying  me  away  from  civilization,  and  when  or 
how  was  I  destined  to  see  its  Hke  again  ?  I  turned  and  went 
in,  for  a  horizontal  position  and  q^uiet  were  the  only  remedies  in 
my  power.  Horizontal  position  and  quiet !  how  could  I  obtain 
either?  I  found  Lara's  bed  empty,  and  I  lay  down  on  it.  I 
lay  there  tiU  lie  came,  and,  fearing  to  lose  his  ill-founded  claim, 
requested  mc  to  leave  it.  I  found  another  space  as  large,  which 
Richard  had  been  busy  in,  now  unoccupied,  and  I  would  have 
at  once  spread  my  hammock  on  it  as  a  bod,  but  the  little  French 
boy  was  asleep  on  it,  and  I  would  not  disturb  him.  While 
waiting  for  him  to  waken,  his  .father  took  formal  possession  of 
the  spot  in  question  by  unrolling  his  bed  on  it.  None  liad  leis- 
ure to  sympathize  with  me,  and  I  roused  myself,  and  I  roused 
the  boy  too,  and  called  to  Bichai-d  to  sling  my  hammock. 

"No  hammock  can  be  slung  in  this  ehampan,"  says  the 
Frenchman. 

"  But  I  must  lie  down,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  remain 
up  longer,"  I  replied. 

No  others  offered  any  objection,  and  the  hammock  was  soon 
slung,  in  nobody's  way,  close  Up  under  the  toldo,  over  a  pile 
of  baggage  at  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  I  was  ia  it.  I  wish 
my  best  friend  might  some  day  receive,  in  recompense  for  some 
great  and  good  action,  an  equal  gratification.  I  was  as  much 
out  of  the  way  of  all  the  rest  as  though  I  had  fallen  overboard 
and  drowned,  and  it  was  all  the  same  to  them.  I  remained  in 
my  hammock,  with  little  intermission,  twenty  hours,  and  rose 
entirely  recovered. 

And  here  I  feel  it  ray  duty  to  detain  my  reader  while  I  pay 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  my  hammock.  High  in  the  scale  of  phys- 
ical comforts  I  place  the  hammock.  A  clean  bed  in  the  filthiest 
hovel,  no  reiiige  for  tlie  odious  bug,  unscalable  by  the  nimble 
flea,  it  offers  a  glorious  sleep  to  the  traveler,  when  sleep  would 
be  impossible  without  it.  Hung  up  in  the  forest  between  two 
trees,  I  have  slept  dry  and  warm  when  the  rain  was  falling  in 
torrents.  When  musquitoes  in  clouds  have  presented  their 
bills  like  hungry  creditors,  I  have  taken  refuge  beneath  its  im- 
passable toldo,  and  converted  their  threats  into  soporific  music 
Many  is  the  time,  by  night  and  by  day,  that  I  have  read  to  keep 
awake,  or  read  to  get  asleep,  in  my  hammock  without  feeling  any 
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of  those  inconveniences  ofboldingmy  book,  having  my  head  too 
low,  or  a  violent  bend  in  the  neck,  or  any  other  disagreeables 
that  attend  on  reading  in  bed.  But  were  there  such  a  thing  as 
a  hot  night  in  New  Granada  (one  of  those  ovcn-Hke  nights  that 
baa  driven  many  of  my  readers  from  their  beds  to  sprawl  them- 
selves— unpoetic  objects— on  hard  floors),  then  the  hammock 
could  show  itself  in  its  transcendency ;  but  till  I  return  to  the 
land  of  long  days  and  short  nights,  tliis  virtue  must  lie  dormant 
in  my  dear  liammock,  like  all  the  imaginable  virtues  of  an  infant. 
My  saddie-bow  shall  always  have  a  place  to  tie  my  ham- 
mock. I  hope  never  to  be  without  a  hammock  again.  No  house 
should  be  finished  without  abundant  facilities  for  hanging  them, 
for  the  only  inconvenience  of  a  hammock  is  its  length,  and  the 
necessity  of  two  points  of  attachment  at  sufficient  distance  and 
height  from  whence  to  depend  its  length.  What  feats,  both  of 
ingenuity  and  climbing,  have  I  performed  in  places  where  it  was 
"impossible  to  hang  a  hammock!"  But  let  us  return  to  the 
ciiampan. 

A  boat  30  or  40  feet  long,  with  baggage  piled  on  both  sides, 
with  an  alley-way  of  less  than  three  feet  in  the  middle,  would 
be  a  tolerable  prison  for  seven  men,  a  boy,  two  servants,  the  pa- 
tron, the  patrona,  and  an  uncounted  lot  of  bogas,  although  these 
last  had  no  rights  under  or  aft  of  the  toldo.  But  there  was  a 
sad  drawback  on  this.  There  were  three  beams  ranning  across 
the  top  of  the  boat,  from  side  to  side,  too  low  to  creep  under 
and  too  high  to  step  over,  so  that,  in  fact,  we  were  penned  up 
like  animals  in  a  cattie-ahow. 

Such  was  our  home,  or  our  prison,  from  Monday  till  Satur- 
day. Onee  or  twice  a  day  we  came  to  land  when  the  bogas' 
dinner  was  boiled  enough,  but  as  soon  as  it  was  eaten  they  pray- 
ed again,  and  on  they  went  again  with  an  us !  us '.  us  1  us '.  ua '. 
us !  uh !  !  1  jumping  and  screaming.  One  black  rascal  had  a 
string  tied  round  his  waist,  and  tied  to  it  his  trank  key.  So 
he  has  clothes,  it  seems,  somewhere ;  but  when  a  man  has  put 
every  rag  he  has  in  the  world  into  his  trunk,  in  what  pocket 
shall  he  put  his  key?  A  knotty  question,  which  the  feUow 
seems  to  have  solved  completely. 

But  the  most  amazing  problem  of  political  economy  I  ever 
tried  to  solve  is  how  to  nerve  a  naked  vagabond  up  to  almost 
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Buperlraman  exertions,  day  after  day,  in  a  land  where  starva- 
tion 13  impossible.  The  boga's  task  used  to  be  to  push  his 
huge  chatupan  against  a  violent  current  up  stream,  from  Mom- 
poa  to  Honda— a  month's  dire  task  of  twelve  hours'  dreadful  lar- 
bor  every  day,  except  two  or  three  accustomed  stops,  where  nei- 
ther promises,  threats,  blaspheming,  nor  pistols  could  start  him 
a  particle ;  but  you  may  as  well  inquire  why  a  man  will  be  a 
poet,  a  naturalist,  or  a  book-maker,  with  the  certainty  of  hard 
labor  and  bad  pay,  as  a  boga.     Boga  nasdtur. 

The  truth  seems  to  bo  that  our  boga  is  a  great  sensualist. 
He  has  his  finery  and  embroidered  shirts,  and  he  must  have  his 
dances  and  drinking  frolics.  We  may  suppose  him,  then,  to 
arrive  home  with  an  amount  of  money  that  the  upland  Indian 
never  has  seen ;  but  his  old  debts,  and  one  or  two  benders, 
make  short  work  with  it.  Then  he  resorts  to  borrowing  till 
that  resource  is  exhausted,  and  again  he  must  get  a  champan ; 
but  I  must  forewarn  my  readers  that  the  borrowing  part  of  the 
business  will  not  go  far,  for  the  credit  system  is  not  well  un- 
derstood in  low  latitadea.  So  the  river-craft  is  based  on  the 
vice  and  improvidence  of  its  victims.  I  see  many  analogies  be- 
tween bogas,  the  deck-hands  of  the  Mississippi,  and  common 
sailors.  The  Millennium  would  involve  the  reconstruction  of 
many  classes  of  society. 

Generally,  in  all  parts  of  the  Magdalena,  one  bank  is  steep 
and  the  other  shallow.  The  champan  chooses  the  latter,  and, 
when  it  changes  to  the  other  side  of  the  river,  we  must  cross  it. 
All  the  men  on  the  toldo  jump  down  forward,  and  each  one 
takes  his  paddle— -canalete.  Then  we  have  an  intermission  of 
the  noise  till  fhey  are  again  at  their  poles.  Some  of  them  stand 
in  the  proa  all  the  time,  and  push  there.  These  occasionally 
exchange  the  pole  for  the  hook— gancha — and  thus,  at  times, 
manage  to  pass  a  small  turn  of  steep  bank,  and  save  crossing 
the  river  twice,  which  is  always  effected  with  a  gi'eat  loss  of 
ground- 
One  of  the  greatest  trials  of  life  used  to  be  to  manage  the  bo- 
gas in  ascending  from  Mompoa  to  Honda.  It  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  hurry  them ;  sometimes  they  desert,  sometimes  rebel. 
The  laws  now  give  you  even  less  control  of  them  than  former- 
ly; and,  unless  the  navigation  of  the  Magdalena  is  specially  pro- 
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tected,  it  is  quite  likely  that  it  may  he  impeded,  delayed,  and 
rendered  more  costly  by  the  change.  The  tendency  of  the  ultra- 
republicanism  now  springing  up  is  to  protect  the  vagabond,  bvit 
this  must  soon  reach  its  limit. 

We  always  ate  while  the  boat  was  going,  and,  as  the  kitchen 
was  nothing  but  a  frame  iilled  with  earth  in  the  popa,  with  tul- 
pas,  our  meals  could  not,  even  had  wc  wished  it,  been  simulta- 
neous with  those  of  the  bogas.  In  fact,  we  preferred  taking 
their  meal-time  for  a  little  ramble  on  shore.  In  one  of  these 
rambles  with  Dordelli  I  came  upon  two  men  at  work,  a  really 
strange  sight  in  this  land.  With  the  most  shocking  substitute 
for  axes  they  had  cut  down  a  large  tree,  hewn  it  four-square,  and 
were  now  cutting  a  deep  groove  on  the  upper  side,  like  a  trough. 
They  showed  me  a  similar  but  deeper  groove  on  flie  under  side, 
and  told  me  that  when  these  two  grooves  met  in  the  middle 
they  would  have  two  planks — a  hard  way  of  making  lumber. 
I  think  they  were  to  make  part  of  a  champan.  This  was  the 
only  instance  of  men  at  work  that  I  saw  between  Cartagena  and 
Bogota,  except  one  man  making  a  fish-net  at  a  town  on  the  Mag- 
dalena. 

We  were  gone  longer  than  we  expected,  and  found  the  com- 
pany all  waiting  for  us.  We  had  left  them  under  the  impres- 
sion that  they  were  going  up  to  a  house  to  buy  provisions,  whicli 
they  did  not.  They  were  little  satisfied  with  our  delay,  as  the 
bogas  had  been  fighting  while  they  were  waiting,  and  it  was 
feared  that  they  wouid  go  no  farther  for  some  hours.  Howevei', 
in  a  little  while  they  prayed  again,  and  were  in  as  good  starting 
order  as  ever.  After  this  they  contrived  their  midday  halt 
generally  on  an  island,  or  m  shallow  water,  whei^e  they  would 
wade  ashore  to  eat,  leaving  us  in  the  boat. 

But  of  nothing  can  I  complain  so  much  as  of  the  Jamaica  ne- 
gro, Richard,  who  was  our  steward.  He  seemed  determined  to 
carry  economy  to  the  utmost.  He  had  now  turned  cook,  though 
I  imagine  any  one  of  our  number  would  have  shown  more  sci- 
ence in  the  matter.  Nothing  was  to  be  had.  Frequently  the 
whole  meal  for  eight  of  us  was  a  single  fowl  and  hard  crackers. 
Nay,  he  even  complained  that  the  "  gentlemen  used  too  much 
sugar  in  their  coffee''  (milk  we  had  none  in  all  the  voyage),  and 
undertook  the  task  of  sweetening  it  for  us.     As  for  fruit  or 
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other  luxuries,  there  was  none  to  be  had.  Save  a  green  pine- 
apple that  I  saw  at  one  of  our  stopping-places,  I  saw  neither 
iruit  nor  fruit-tree  after  leaving  San  Pablo.  And  here  we  were, 
almost  without  resources,  and  with  no  remedy  hut  to  advance. 
At  length  the  conduct  of  the  I'renchman,  No.  2,  hecame  intol- 
erable. At  one  of  our  scant  meals  of  one  chicken,  he,  in  virtue 
of  his  post  next  the  popa,  seized  on  nearly  half  of  it  for  himself 
and  his  boy.  I  came  next,  and  then  DordeUi,  hut  we  always 
passed  it  on  without  taking  any ;  this  time  it  came  back  to  ua 
with  one  diminutive  joint  of  a  wing,  which  Dordelli  took ;  it  was 
no  object  to  either  of  us,  and  I  fasted  tiU  the  next  meal.  To 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  this  injustice,  the  pianist  at  the  next 
meal  took  his  seat  by  the  I'renchman.  Certainly  so  little  of 
manly  fairness  could  not  have  been  found  in  any  class  of  people 
that  I  have  any  knowledge  of. 

About  tliis  time  a  tree  on  the  banks  attracted  my  attention 
ftom  its  frequency  and  its  singular  port.  It  was  sometimes  30 
fe€t  high,  with  a  hollow  stem,  and  large  peltate  leaves  on  the  ex- 
tremities only  of  the  branches.  Tlie  flower  resembled  an  im- 
mense catkin  of  a  willow  or  birch.  They  call  it  guai-umo.  It 
ia  Cecropia  peltata. 

Once  again  we  ail  went  ashore  in  hopes  of  buying  something 
to  eat.  After  passing  through  a  skirting  of  wood,  we  came  to 
a  platanal  or  plantain-field.  I  laiow  of  nothing  in  nature  more 
majestic  than  a  platanal.  The  real  stem  of  the  platano,  Musa 
paradisiaca,  is  not  developed,  but  a  false  tnink  of  fibrous  foot- 
stalks of  leaves  rises  10  feet  high,  and  is  6  or  8  inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  important  to  know  whether  the  fibre  of  this  huge 
herbaceous  stem  can  be  made  into  paper.  It  is  sometimes  used 
for  strings.  The  blades  of  the  leaves  are  6  or  8  feet  long  and 
2  feet  wide.  Horses  eat  them  greedily.  The  plants  ai-e  about 
a  dozen  feet  apart,  and  when  one  is  cut  down  a  shoot  springs  up 
that  again  matures  in  about  a  year.  From  the  summit  springs 
out  a  spike  of  flowers  that  develops  into  a  raceme  (racimo)  of 
fruit  three  feet  long,  and  as  heavy  as  a  man  can  conveniently 
carry.  The  fruits  are  seedless,  an  inch  in  diameter  or  more, 
and,  in  the  harton,  8  inches  long.  The  skin  comes  off  read- 
ily, and,  when  ripe,  the  fruit  is  gOod  both  raw  and  every  way  it 
can  be  cooked.     It  is  roasted  for  bread,  and  tastes  somethmg 
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like  cake  or  sweet  potato,  but  softer  and  sweeter  than  the  last. 
It  is  generally  eaten  green,  roasted  or  boiled,  and  is  then  insipid, 
and  to  me  abominable. 

The  banana,  guineo  (Muaa  coceinea  and  M.  sapientium),  is 
known  in  onr  Northern  cities.  As  a  fruit  it  is  better  than  the 
plantain,  tut  is  insipid  when  cooked,  and  is  useless  when  not 
ripe.  It  grows  like  the  platano,  but  the  stem  is  purple,  and 
the  fruit  shorter.  It  is  not  much  cultivated.  There  is  a  be- 
lief that  it  will  kill  one  to  cat  guineos  and  drink  spirits  too  soon 
thereafter.  I  never  tried  it.  There  are  other  species  or  varie- 
ties of  Musa,  but  they  are  little  cultivated.  The  dominico,  said 
to  be  Musa  regia,  is  very  good,  but  smaller,  and,  to  my  taste,  in- 
ferior to  the  banana.  It  is  useless  to  enter  a  platanal  in  hopes 
to  find  ripe  fruit  in  it.  I  never  have  seen  a  single  raceme  in 
my  life  that  I  have  not  been  directed  to.  The  reason  must  be 
improvidence ;  they  raise  rather  fewer  than  they  need,  so  tliat 
they  are  generally  eaten  as  soon  as  they  get  their  growth. 

We  proceeded-  half  a  mile  through  the  platanal,  and  came  to 
a  house  or  hut  where  lounged  and  sat  two  or  three  liaif-naked 
lazy  mortals.  Here  I  saw,  for  the  first  time,  the  cacao-tree 
which  yields  chocolate.  The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  behold- 
er is  the  strange  way  that  the  fruit  is  stuck  against  the  side  of 
the  tree  or  the  larger  limbs,  projecting  horizontally,  as  if  stuck 
endwise  on  a  peg.  The  flower,  too,  would  be  curious  were  it 
larger,  having  some  little  extras  about  it,  as  Byttneriate  flowers 
generally  have ;  but  they  are  small,  and,  in  the  eacao,  white. 
The  fruit  is  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  three  or  four  in  diam- 
eter. Jt  is  ribbed  like  a  melon,  but  never  opens.  It  is  knock- 
ed off  when  it  appears  to  the  eye  to  be  ripe ;  two  or  three,  per- 
haps, from  a  tree,  are  as  many  as  will  be  ripe  at  the  same  time. 
Children  carry  them  in  their  hands  to  a  central  heap,  that  grows 
from  day  to  day,  till  enough  is  collected  to  make  a  batch- 
Then  come  the  man,  his  wife,  ail  the  boys  and  girls,  all  the 
babies  and  dogs.  The  effective  force  surrounds  the  pile.  Two 
of  them  draw  their  machetes,  and  begin  opening  the  fruit.  They 
apply  the  word  mazorca  equally  to  an  ear  of  Indian  corn  or  a 
fruit  of  cacao,  only  the  granos  ofoneareonthe  outside  and  those 
of  the  other  within.  The  man  gives  the  mazorea  three  cuts 
lengthwise,  not  so  deep  as  to  injure  the  precious  seeds  within. 
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and  tosses  it  over  to  the  softer  sex  and  smaller  fry.  They  teai- 
it  open  with  their  eiaws,  and  find  -within  the  thick  fleshy  rind  a 
central  cavity,  from  the  centre  of  which  rose  a  column  with 
the  seeds  attached;  but  when  ripe,  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a 
pulp,  in  which  the  large  seeds  ai'e  packed  so  compactly  that 
they  alone,  if  thrown  in  loosely,  would  be  more  than  sufficient 
to  fill  the  entire  cavity.  These  tliey  separate  a  little  from  the 
pulp,  and  throw  them  into  a  tray,  upon  a  skin,  or  on  some  plan- 
tain leaves.  The  pulp  is  as  agreeable  in  taste  as  any  fruit  we 
have,  but,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  spoonful  from  a  fruit  that  con- 
tains a  pint  of  seeds,  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of  eating.  They 
often  suck  it  oif  the  seeds  as  they  get  them  out.  If  the  seeds 
are  to  be  loaded  on  a  mule,  they  are  put  into  a  guambia,  a  bag 
made  of  net-work.  As  the  meshes  are  large  enough  to  let  po- 
tatoes tlurough,  it  requires  some  management  to  till  it  with  seeds 
of  cacao.  First  you  put  in  pieces  of  plantain  leaf,  and  upon 
them  the  quantity  of  cacao  they  will  hold.  Pieces  of  leaf  are 
added  to  the  edges  of  the  first,  overlapping  freely,  till,  when  it  is 
tuil,  the  whole  guambia  appears  lined  with  leaf.  Arrived  home, 
they  are  put  into  a  trough— canoa — and  left  to  ferment  till  the 
seed  is  freed  from  what  appears  to  be  an  aril  or  false  covering. 
Then  it  is  spread  on  a  skin  in  the  door-yard  to  dry. 

It  is  prepared  by  grinding  on  a  warm,  flat  stone,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  another  stone,  held,  like  a  rolling-pin,  in  both  hands, 
but  not  rolled.  The  stone  has  under  it  a  place  to  put  coals, 
and  it  is  heated  to  about  120°.  Maize  is  always  ground  on  this 
stone.  The  cacao  is  tirst  ground  alone,  and  then  with  a  coarse 
sugar,  to  which  dried  bread  is  sometimes  added,  for  a  cheap  ar- 
ticle for  the  poor.  This  kind  I  have  sometimes  eaten  in  bulk. 
Cho-co-la-te  is  made  into  tablas,  or  cakes,  of  from  an  ounce  to 
an  ounce  and  a  half,  the  quantity  to  which  two  ounces  of  water 
are  to  be  added  for  a  eup.  They  are  boiled  together,  generally 
in  a  small  brass  jar — oUeta — and,  before  pouring  out,  as  much 
of  it  is  reduced  to  foam  as  possible  by  making  a  grass-stem,  on 
which  portions  of  the  roots  are  left,  to  revolve  rapidly,  as  in 
beating  eggs. 

The  cacao  loves  the  ticrra  caliente.  Its  price  varies  exceed- 
ingly, being  often  dearer  than  in  New  York,  and  sometimes  ten 
cents  per  pound,  or  less.     It  is  never  so  cheap  as  to  be  an  un- 
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profitable  crop.    It  is  genei  tUy  --old  in  the  ''eLil,  and  ground  by 
the  family  that  use  it. 

In  all  these  days  we  &aw  but  om,  town  It  was  Biienavista, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  Ncgio  that  ri&cs  below  and  west  of 
the  great  plain  of  Bogota  A  wigon-road  nny  yet  follow  this 
river  down,  and  near  here  may  be  the  futme  port  of  Bogota. 
At  present  there  is  heie  only  i  laige,  stng^lmg  town  of  mud 
and  thatch.  I  saw  a  champan  partly  made  here,  from  which  it 
is  inferrible  that  there  are  heie  men  who  woik  sometimes.  I 
saw,  too,  a  garden  that  had  been,  but  the  gate  was  broken  down, 
and  the  whole  area  was  filled  with  tall  weeds.  The  utter  neg- 
lect of  horticulture  is  inexplicable,  but  may  arise  from  the  im- 
possibility of  preserving  the  crop  from  theft.  Except  the  gar- 
den of  Don  Miguel  Caldas,  at  Bolivia,  in  the  hills  above  Yijes. 
many  miles  from 'any  ordinary  inhabitants,  the  few  gardens  I 
have  seen  have  padlocks.  Be  it  as  it  may,  there  are  no  gar- 
den-thieves at  Buenavista.  Children  ai'C  very  scarce  here:  in 
aU  the  upper  river  they  hare  been  very  few — a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  crowds  that  lined  the  banks  of  the  lower  river.  The 
absence  of  children  may  explain  the  grass-grown,  desolate  quiet 
of  these  towns,  which  seem  like  decayed  places  that  have  no 
futm'e. 

On  Friday  the  river  became  more  tortuous  and  rapid.  On 
our  left,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  and  not  very  far  from 
Honda,  we  saw  a  mountain  range  of  the  boldest  description- 
High  on  the  summit  were  enormous  perpendicular  precipices, 
seen  in  clear  profile  against  the  sky.  Rarely  can  we  place  our- 
selves in  a  situation  to  get  a  profile  view  of  a  single  precipice, 
but  the  top  of  a  distant  mountain-ridge  so  set  ofl:'  looks  more 
like  cloud  than  rock. 

We  have  passed  several  avisperos.  I  know  not  whether  they 
are  nests  of  wasps  or  hornets ;  but  the  hogas  show  tliem  great 
respect,  passing  them  in  entire  silence.  Should  we  unfortunate- 
ly disturb  them,  we  would  have  to  fall  back  and  let  them  get 
quiet  agam,  unless  we  could  cross  over  and  pass  on  tiie  other 
side. 

About  this  time  we  passed  Conejo,  where  Hichard's  reign 
and  our  torment  were  to  have  commenced,  had  the  boat  not 
grounded.     I'rom  here  it  would  have  been  quite  tolerable,  and 
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it  may  even  have  happened  tliat  the  boat  would  ascend  entirely 
to  the  Vuelta,  which  a  good,  light-draft  boat  ought  to  reach  at 
any  time  in  the  year.  Some  boats  leave  the  passengers  to  make 
their  way  from  Conejo  or  La  Vuelta  aa  they  can.  Ours  carried 
tis  to  the  very  head  of  navigation. 

At  last,  on  Saturday  morning,  I  vras  called  from  my  ham- 
mock and  asked  to  decide  whether  I  would  submit  to  another 
day's  imprisonment  or  walk  to  Honda.  It  did  not  take  mo 
long  to  decide.  The  two  IloHanders  were  of  the  same  mind, 
and  we  hastily  closed  om-  seventeen  days'  voyage  with  a  cup  of 
chocolate  and  a  hai'd,  diy  cracker,  and  leaped  ashore. 


CHArTER  VII. 


Bod(,Ti  auJ  Bodegueio  — Crusoe's  Long-boat.— Ken  of  Burden. — Wondei'fiil 
Biid^e  — Municipil  faiucide. — Salt. — A  univeiaal  Swim.— A  pcU'itied  City. 

&0  sudden  waa  my  exit  from  the  boat  that  I  did  not  even 
know  on  which  bank  we  were.  As  Honda  is  on  the  left  bank, 
I  supposed  we  were  on  the  same,  but  I  found  it  otherwise.  We 
are  at  La  Vuelta  de  la  Madre  de  Dios — the  Turn  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  La  V\ielta  is  the  farthest  tliat  steamers  ever  go,  but 
they  say  that  boats  can  go  up  to  the  foot  of  tlie  Honda  rapids  if 
they  have  sufficient  power. 

At  La  Vuelta  there  is  but  a.  mere  shed  or  a  small  house. 
Were  it  healthy,  it  would  be  an  admirable  place  for  a  farm,  for 
the  land  ought  to  be  fertile,  and  it  is  a  convenient  place  to  em- 
bark or  disembai-k.  There  is  a  good  road,  as  they  call  it,  all 
the  way  from  here  to  Bogota.  With  good  beasts,  the  journey 
from  here  to  Guaduas  could  be  made  in  a  day. 

Travelers  now  often  come  up,  with  their  baggage,  on  mules 
fcom  La  Vuelta  to  Honda.  It  is  better  to  engage  them  at  once 
for  Guaduas  if  possible,  or,  if  not,  to  Pescaderias,  opposite  Hon- 
da, where  they  will  stand  the  best  chance  of  finding  cattle,  and 
where  I  have  seen  better  accommodations  for  travelers  than 
ever  I  found  in  Honda.      Should  you  go  up  by  water,  if  you 
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have  much  baggage,  it  had  better  be  left  on  the  east  bank,  and 
not  taken  into  Honda. 

"We  stmck  off  directly  from  the  river  through  a  variegated 
country,  over  an  old  mule-road.  Soon  we  found  high  hills 
between  us  and  the  river.  Monkcya  were  elimbing  over  the 
trees,  and  various  flowers  eovei-ed  the  ground.  A  little  grass- 
like plant  here  first  met  my  eye,  that  I  have  found  every  where 
since.  It  is  noticeable  in  having  its  upper  leaves  (bracts)  white 
at  the  base.     It  is  the  Dichromena  ciliata. 

"We  had  walked  some  miles  before  we  came  to  any  of  the 
tew  hou'^es  that  ^ic  tound  on  th^,  load  Then  we  entered  a  pas- 
ture through  an  open  gate  n  ith  a  loof  on  the  top.  I  was  sur- 
prised at  this  but  I  Icdmed  from  turthei  observations,  that  all 
gates  here  h.v>K,  lO  fs  Doois  ^ates  and  bars  all  have  the 
name  ofpu  rta  Apairofbiis  is  pueitide  trances,  and  a  gate 
puerta  de  golpo.  It  la  often  \eiy  ini.on\ pi  lent  to  the  traveler 
not  to  know  'iome  bueh  phrases  which  ben  g  perhaps  local,  are 
not  to  be  t  und  in  dn-tionaries  oi  phr  I'^e  books.  These  last  I 
have  found  very  deficient  for  Granadan  use,  being  generally 
composed  for  the  longitude  of  Madrid. 

We  began  to  wonder,  after  going  six  or  eight  miles,  whether 
it  might  not  be  possible  that  we  had  made  some  false  turn,  and 
were  getting  into  the  interior,  when  a  roaring  drew  ua  a  little  to 
the  right,  and  there  was  the  river,  rushing  and  tumbling  over 
the  rocks,  so  that  we  wondered  how  the  poor  champan  was  ever 
to  get  past  this  point,  called  QuJta-palanca. 

We  reached  the  foot  of  the  rapids  unexpectedly.  We  found 
there  a  small  collection  of  cottages,  a  good-sized  rough  store- 
house, and  a  magnificently-planned  government  structure,  either 
in  ruins  or  unfinished.  It  bore  the  inscription  of  Bodega  de 
Bogota  on  the  arch  over  the  door. 

The  keeper  of  the  bodega  is  a  character.  It  was  at  a  later 
period  I  came  in  contact  with  him,  I  had  some  baggage  com- 
ing to  be  deposited,  and,  to  hasten  matters,  I  began  by  unsjid- 
dling  my  own  beast,  and  putting  in  my  saddle  and  bridle  before 
the  peon  got  in.  Then  I  called  out  the  little  thin  old  man  from 
his  breakfast. 

"What's  thia  in  here?"  says  he,  pointing  to  the  intruding 
articles. 
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"  It  is  only  my  montura,"  I  replied.  This  term  includes  sad- 
dle, bridle,  halter,  and  whatever  else  may  belong  to  your  saddle- 
horse. 

"  Take  it  out,"  he  cried ;  "  it  has  no  business  in  there  till  it 
has  been  entered." 

I  was  greatly  diverted  by  the  zealous  strictness  of  the  only 
man  I  have  ever  found  here  with  any  system  at  all,  and  would 
gladly  have  spent  half  an  hour  in  resisting  his  mandate,  but 
time  pressed.  My  peon  took  out  the  saddle,  the  old  man  count- 
ed it,  and  it  was  put  back  as  before.  At  another  time  I  greatly 
scandalized  the  good  bodcguero  by  changing  my  linen  there. 
He  said  all  he  could  to  induce  me  to  change  my  purpose  and 
not  my  camisa ;  but  necessity,  though  she  knows  no  law,  is  a 
keen  logician.  I  argued  with  him,  working  diligently  with  my 
hands  the  while,  till  we  had  nothing  to  argue  for. 

Near  the  bodega,  under  a  large  tree,  I  saw  the  sections  of  an 
immense  sugar-boiler.  They  were  six  or  eight  in  number,  and 
were  destined  for  Cuni,  two  days' journey  in  the  mountain.  To 
carry  one  of  them  there  would  be  a  task  comparable  only  with 
that  of  transporting  one  of  Hannibal's  elephants  or  a  piece  of 
Napoleon's  artillery  over  the  Alps.  But  all  the  region  through 
which  they  liave  been  brought  is  a  fine  sugar  country,  and  here 
the  concern  has  been  lying  for  years  like  a  stranded  whale.  Some 
transportation  transactions  that  begin  here  are  to  be  compai'ed 
with  the  movement  of  a  small  army.  One  piece  was  so  heavy 
that  the  cargueros  (as  human  beasts  of  burden  are  called)  are 
said  to  have  eaten  a  cow  a  day.  The  heaviest  load  ever  carried 
to  Bogota  by  a  single  carguero  is  said  to  have  been  carried  by 
a  woman.  It  is  given  at  216  pounds ;  but  there  is  always  an 
uncei-tainty  about  translating  weights. 

The  carguero,  like  the  boga,  has  a  more  laborious  calling  than 
any  known  in  the  United  States,  and  the  philosophy  of  his  at- 
tachment to  it  is  even  more  difEcult  than  that  of  the  boga.  He 
is  a  native  of  a  higher,  colder  clime,  and  of  a  more  industrious 
race.  Nor  is  he  always  a  poor  man.  Colonel  Santamaria  tells 
me  he  was  once  riding  a  sillero  or  saddle-man,  who,  from  a  sum- 
mit, pointed  out  a  fai-m  of  his  on  which  he  had  a  tenant.  They 
are  of  Indian  blood,  mixed  or  unmixed,  and  go  naked  from  the 
waist  upward,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  thigh  downward.    The 
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weiglit  13  supported  by  two  straps  across  tlic  cliest.  I  am  told 
the  carguero'a  wife  meets  him  oa  the  last  day  of  his  journey, 
brings  him  food,  and  takes  his  load. 

I  met  them  once  as  I  was  coming  down  from  Bogota,  string- 
ing along  the  road  for  hours,  with  boxes  of  all  imaginable  shapes, 
and  found  here  at  the  bodega  the  fountain  from  which  the  stream 
flowed.     It  was  the  machinery  of  some  kind  of  a  factory. 

After  hallooing  "  Paso !"  and  "Pasero !" — ferry  and  fenyman 
— tiU  we  were  tired,  we  started  out  a  dilatory  ferryman,  who 
took  us  across  to  a  large  sandy  beach.  He  is  obliged  to  cairy 
the  neighbors  gratis,  and  pay  the  proTince  something  for  the 
privilege  of  charging  a  half  dime  and  extorting  a  dime  when  he 
can  &om  aU  othera.  This  pasaje  is  an  item  of  provincial  rev- 
enue that  ought  to  be  centralized,  as  they  say,  for  it  is  drawn 
from  the  pockets  of  inhabitants  of  other  provinces  rather  than 
of  their  own.  This  particular  ferry  is  the  worse  off,  as  it  is  on 
no  traveled  road,  so  that  the  Hondeiios  are  almost  the  only  ones 
that  cross,  and  they  cross  gratis.  The  delays  of  this  feny,  and, 
still  more,  its  -vexations,  are  a  reason  for  going  straight  on  to  Pes- 
caderifw  instead  of  going  into  Honda  at  all.  The  ferry  there  is 
bad  enough,  but  this  is  worse.  You  can  walk  from  the  bodega 
to  the  Pescaderias,  and  a  very  pleasant  walk  it  is,  especially  in 
the  morning.  You  may  find,  on  low  bushes,  some  Sterculiate 
flowers  and  fruits,  both  of  a  peculiar  structure.  The  flowers,  an 
inch  across,  are  red,  and  will  remind  you  a  little  of  the  mallows. 
The  fruit,  of  which  you  can  not  fail  to  find  some  old  ones,  are 
an  inch  long,  and  curiously  twisted.     It  is  a  Helictres. 

At  the  beach,  on  the  Honda  side,  is  a  row  of  cottages,  chiefly, 
I  think,  of  bogas,  and  a  considerable  warehouse.  This  is  the 
bodega  of  Honda,  or,  it  is  better  to  say,  of  Ibague  and  Santa 
Ana.  Here  lie  some  old  guns,  that  seem  to  liave  been  left  in 
a  military  movement  for  want  of  land  transportation.  They 
will  never  move  again  tiU  they  are  sold. 

A  short,  steep  hill,  with  a  paved  road,  led  up  to  a  dry,  sunny, 
uncultivated  plain,  extending  nearly  to  Honda.  Here  I  first 
met  a  Lantana,  a  genus  that  has  followed  my  steps  every  day 
since.  It  was  a  Verbenate  shrub,  three  or  four  feet  high,  with 
a  flat  disk  of  flowers,  looking  almost  like  Labiate  flowers,  but 
tlie  fruits  were  small  berries.     The  unexpanded  flowers  were 
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red,  the  young  flowers  orange,  and  the  older  ones  yellow.  The 
plain  was  hoimded  on  the  east  by  the  river,  roaring  over  a  rocky 
bed,  and  absolutely  unnavigable.  President  Herran,  however, 
once  ventured  down  it  in  a  boat,  on  an  occasion  when  time 
seemed  of  more  moment  to  him  than  safety.  A  railroad  is  pur- 
posed around  the  rapids,  through  Honda,  hut  I  fear  it  will  not 
pay,  if  executed. 

On  the  west  was  the  range  of  almost  perpendicular  bluffs 
which  surprised  me  so  the  day  before  with  their  fantastic  forms. 
On  the  north  they  come  down  to  the  river.  Beyond  the  plain, 
on  the  south,  was  Honda,  and,  back  of  it,  another  high  hill  comea 
down  to  the  river. 

The  road  descends  by  a  pavement  to  a  very  old  stone  bridge 
across  a  little  dry  ravine,  and  immediately  after  enters  the  an- 
cient city  of  Honda.  Here  once  united  two  cuiTents  of  trade, 
flowing  toward  Spain  from  the  lofty  cities  of  Bogota  and  Quito. 
The  robbery  of  Indians,  that  once  enriched  these  cities,  is  over : 
their  trade  with  Spain  is  done.  No  trade  from  Quito  seeks  the 
3Iagdalcna,  and  the  scanty  exports  and  imports  of  Bogota  are 
beginning  to  creep  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river.  No  wonder,  then,  tliat  ten  steps  in  the 
old  city  show  it  to  be  decayed.  Many  a  rich  old  house  is  re- 
duced to  a  roofless  ruin,  hedging  in  tall  weeds  with  walls  of 
thick,  rough  masonry.  Honda  is  all  stone  and  tile,  so  tliat 
never  had  an  obsolete  old  place  harder  work  to  tumble  down, 
and  it  would  not  have  succeeded  without  the  respectable  aid 
of  a  few  earthquakes. 

The  richest  specimen  of  earthquake-architecture  I  ever  saw 
is  the  bridge  over  the  Guali,  a  noisy  river  that  mns  right 
through  the  middle  of  the  town.  This  was  formerly  spanned 
by  two  bridges  made  of  hard  stone  and  a  mortar  almost  as  liard. 
Of  the  upper  one  the  abutments  remain,  and  a  fragment  of  one 
pier.  The  other  has  undergone  so  many  cataclysms,  that  no 
description,  ground-plans,  and  elevations  would  explain  to  an 
architect  its  present  condition,  and  no  geological  investigations 
and  speculations  of  which  I  am  capable  could  lead  me  to  satis- 
factory condueions  as  to  what  had  happened  to  it.  It  had 
broken  down,  been  mended  with  wood,  burned,  and  remended ; 
so  the  track  of  the  bridge  is  of  three  different  dates.     Part  is 
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strong  enough  to  bear  two  loaded  elephants  ahreast,  and  part  bo 
weak  that  all  horsemen  are  required  by  law  to  diamount,  and 
every  beast  to  be  unloaded.  ■  Part  of  the  masonry  leans  up 
stream,  and  part  down  stream ;  and  one  piece,  shaped  something 
like  an  old  tin  lantern,  has  puzzled  me  a  dozen  times  to  decide 
whether  the  axis  of  the  cone  were  originally  horizontal  or  ver- 
tical. 

But  there  is  one  more  wonder  about  the  bridge.  So  anxious 
are  the  provincial  Solons  to  consummate  the  utter  ruiu  of 
Honda,  that  they  have  imposed  a  peaje  of  a  dime  on  each  ter- 
cio  of  merchandise  that  passes  the  bridge,  while  on  the  other 
side  is  an  unobstructed  portage  from  the  smooth  water  above 
the  tapids  to  that  below.  Altogether,  I  should  like  dearly  to 
pack  up  this  victorious  rival  of  the  tower  of  Pisa  in  a  box,  and 
send  it  to  New  York ;  but  they  cau  not  spare  it,  for  the  rapid 
Guali  is  never  fordable,  and  I  fear  it  will  be  a  long  time  ere  an- 
other bridge  will  span  it. 

Above  the  bridge  you  turn  to  your  left,  then  to  your  right, 
then  go  up  hill  through  nan-ow  streets,  and  then  down  hill 
through  a  narrower  one,  to  come  to  a  wide,  straight  street,  the 
upper  end  of  whicli  terminates  on  a  smooth  beach  at  the  junc- 
tion of  a  small  stream  with  the  Magdalena,  at  the  very  head  of 
the  rapids.  Above  here  the  river  is  navigable  for  days  without 
more  obstruction.  This  upper  point  is  the  market-place,  and 
the  straight  street  is  probably  the  newest  part  of  tiie  city. 

In  coming  up,  we  had  the  Magdalena  near  us  all  the  while, 
at  the  left,  with  no  street  between  us  and  the  river.  At  first 
we  had  only  one  tier  of  inconsiderable  houses  on  oui-  right ; 
then  there  was  a  back  street  west,  then  a  little  plaza,  then  a 
church,  and  back  of  it  a  little  hill  with  houses  on  it ;  then  a 
street  up  the  north  bank  of  the  Guall,  in  ruins ;  then  a  street  on 
the  south  bank,  with  some  good  houses,  some  ruins,  and  a  plaaa 
in  front  of  the  bartacks  and  cantonal  offices ;  then  a  high  hill 
with  a  pleasant  street  or  two  running  along  the  top,  with  an- 
other plaza  and  another  church ;  lastly,  another  branch  of  the 
town,  mostly  cottages  of  mud  and  thatch,  runs  up  a  fine  piece 
of  intervale  along  the  north  side  of  the  small  stream  which 
bounds  Honda  on  the  south.  It  runs  at  the  foot  of  a  veiy  high 
hill,  coming  down  to  the  very  bank  of  the  Magdalena.     This 
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quiet  vale  pleases  me  much,  for  the  cottages  have  space  around 
them  that  a  little  lahor  might  convert  into  the  prettiest  gardens 
in  the  world.  The  heart  of  the  town,  on  the  other  hand,  just 
south  of  the  hridge,  is  a  dense  mass  of  stone  houses  and  crook- 
ed, rough-paved  streets,  crowded  in  between  a  hill  and  two  riv- 
ers— a  perfect  petrifaction. 

To  me  the  chief  attraction  of  Honda  is  because  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  two  as  excellent  gentlemen  as  ever  a  traveler  would  wish 
to  meet  with  in  a  strange  land.  I  allude  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Jenney, 
of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Trcfirey,  an  Englishman,  who  has  lived  a  long 
time  in  New  Granada,  and  is  married  to  a  native  of  the  country. 
To  both  these  gentlemen  I  am  indebted  for  almost  every  thing 
it  was  possible  for  me  to  need  or  for  them  to  bestow.  Tho 
presence  of  such  men  in  a  foreign  land  is  a  source  of  national 
pride,  too  often  mortified  by  the  unworthy  representatives  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  dispersed  over  the  world.  I  had  no  let- 
ters to  either,  and,  at  my  first  visit,  Mr.  Jenney  was  from  home. 
I  directed  my  steps  to  Mr.  Treffrey,  and  was  welcomed  with  a 
cordiahty  that  pat  me  entirely  at  my  ease.  He  took  me  to  break- 
f-ist  with  him,  hunted  up  llr.  Jenney's  keys,  and  at  once  in- 
stalled me  solitary  master  of  the  best  house  in  Honda,  as  I 
should  judge. 

To  relieve  me  of  the  care  of  housekeeping,  he  showed  me  a 
place  where  I  could  take  my  meals.  A  traveler  here  would  call 
Mr.  Jenney's  hoiiae  my  posada,  and  the  place  where  I  ate,  my 
fonda.  It  would  be  hard  to  translate  these  words  by  hotel  and 
eating-house,  but  they  are  the  nearest  approximations  we  have 
here.  The  fonda  would  not  have  been  considered  entirely  un- 
exceptionable by  Northern  moralists,  inasmuch  as  the  lady 
hostess  had  a  few  illegitimate  children  playing  about  the  house ; 
but  travelers  must  get  over  their  scruples,  or  manage  them  as 
best  they  may. 

I  found  the  house  spacious  and  exceedingly  comfortable, 
though  far  inferior  to  what  the  society  of  its  master  and  the 
hospitality  of  his  table  afterward  made  it.  It  had  a  date- 
palm  growing  in  the  narrow  patio,  or  court,  and  reaching  up 
nearly  as  high  as  the  roof.  All  the  rooms  were  in  the  sec- 
ond story,  and  commvmieated  by  means  of  a  galleiy—corre- 
dor — ninning  around  the  court.  Balconies  overhuns-  the  nar- 
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row  streets,  and  gave  an  opportunity  of  seeing  what  was  going 
on  in  town. 

I  went  to  the  foni^a  four  times  a  day ;  early  and  late  for  choc- 
olate and  sweetmeats — dulce — and  at  ahout  10  and  4  for  my 
meals.  These  were  generally  beef,  with  yuca  and  plantains. 
Fish  aie  very  plenty  here,  for  you  will  see,  of  a  morning,  men 
and  hoys  with  three  or  four  huge  ones,  as  much  as  they  can 
carry,  balanced  over  their  shoulder  on  a  stick,  or  propped  up 
by  another  stick  leaning  against  a  wall.  They  labor  under  the 
demerit  of  being  cheap,  and  our  fondista  would  not  feel  that  she 
is  giving  her  guests  their  money's  worth  if  she  set  fish  before 
them.  There  is  a  smaller  species,  however,  possessing  the  same 
merit  as  the  round  clam  (quahog,  Bostonic^)  haa  in  New  York 
— it  is  dearer,  I  preferred  the  larger  kind.  They  are  frequent- 
ly dried,  and  I  have  met  them  in  the  market  of  Bogota. 

In  the  market  I  saw  a  curious  mineral  for  sale,  which  I  at  iirst 
took  to  be  marble.  It  was  of  a  dirty  reddish-white  color,  and 
with  a  grain  like  sandstone,  and  was  broken  in  pieces,  I  inquired 
its  use,  and  learned  that  it  was  salt.  Most  of  the  salt  is  from 
Cipaquira.  They  take  water  from  a  salt  spring,  and  dissolve 
impure  rock  salt  in  it  till  tlie  water  is  saturated.  It  then  set- 
tles and  is  decanted  into  earthen  jars  over  a  furnace.  These  are 
supplied  with  brme  till  they  aie  full  of  a  mass  of  Lcnglomerited 
silt  The  jois  ire  then  bioken,  and  the  m'^ss  within — moji — 
broken  into  pieces  of  a  good  -iize  for  loiding  rn  the  backs  of 
mules  No  cover  is  u^ed  to  protect  this  load  fiom  the  run, 
which,  however  does  not  greitly  dimmish  th  huge  t,ompact 
mai'ies  Neiilj  ill  silt  spim^i  ind  mines  are  nitioril  pioper- 
ty,  and  the  silt  is  mvde  bj  contnct,  and  sold  by  the  gj\ein- 
ment  at  prices  hxed  by  liw  TIus  monopoh  ha«  manj  ene 
mie'',  and  the  government  would  ^lidly  abolish  it,  but  then 
revenues  are  already  too  '^cint'v  I  s-jw  in  inothei  plice,  some 
mojTi  made  m  smallei  jiis  these  I  knew  to  he  contiahind, 
made  secretly,  without  paying  the  excise  duty. 

At  night  Mr.  Trefircy  sent  four  men  down  for  my  baggage. 
It  made  me  ache  to  see  my  heavy  trunks  mounted  on  a  man's 
back  for  a  two  miles'  porterage.  I  paid  two  of  them  a  dime 
each ;  the  other  two  demanded  a  dime  and  a  quarter.  All 
agreed  that  the  difference  was  just,  though  they  did  not  deny 
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that  the  weight  was  equal.  Soon  after  they  arrived  a  collcctoi 
came  in  for  peaje  for  two  bales  of  merchandise.  I  had  two 
bales  of  paper  for  drying  plants :  it  *as  not  merchandiae,  and 
they  let  it  pass. 

Honda  is  a  forwarding  town  rather  than  mercantile.  One  in- 
dustry, however,  is  carried  on  here,  that  is  fast  growing  in  New 
Granada — cigar-making.  It  is  but  recently  that  the  free  cnlti- 
vation  of  tobacco  has  been  permitted.  Tobacco  culture  used  to 
be  limited  to  two  places :  Ambalema,  a  town  above  Honda,  on 
the  same  side  of  the  river,  the  ricliest  town  in  the  province  of 
Maraquita,  and  Pahnira,  in  the  Cauca.  Each  cultivator  took  out 
a  license  to  raise  so  many  plants,  and  if  he  exceeded  the  num- 
ber a  heavy  fine  followed.  No  peasant  dared  raise  any  for  his 
own  use.  I  can  not  see  how  the  multiplication  of  cigars  or  the 
reduction  of  price  can  benefit  the  world,  but  the  abrogation  of 
this  monopoly  has  certainly  given  a  great  impulse  to  industry 
in  this  region.  The  abolition  was  begun  by  Mosquera,  but  ac- 
complished by  President  L6pez,  his  successor. 

The  next  day  was  Sabbath,  but  I  had  not  yet  learned  that  he 
who  would  go  to  mass  must  go  early,  so  I  have  always  found 
the  churches  closed.  It  was  rather  a  busy  day,  for  it  seemed 
as  if  all  the  population  were  hent  on  a  public  swim.  The  little 
river  has  its  congregation  when  it  has  any  water.  The  Magda- 
lena  is  much  frequented  just  where  the  rapids  begin,  and  again 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Guali.  The  Guali  itself,  between  the  bridge 
and  the  llagdalena,  was  the  resort  of  a  few  quiet  ones,  but  the 
liveliest  scenes  were  in  the  rapid  cuiTent  just  above  the  bridge. 
There  were  full-grown  men  and  large  boys  stark  naked,  young 
girls  in  the  same  state,  and  women  of  all  ages  with  their  bodies 
more  or  less  covered  with  a  blue  skirt. 

The  better  bred  of  these  would  come  down  under  an  umbrella 
to  shade  them  from  the  sun,  a  servant  following  with  a  skirt,  a 
sheet,  and  a  totuma.  The  bather  would  throw  the  sheet  over 
her,  and  emerge  from  it  in  the  skirt.  Next  the  body  is  covered 
with  soap,  and  the  hair  filled ;  this  is  then  converted  into  lath- 
er. Then  follows  a  pouring  of  water  from  the  totuma  for  a  long 
time  without  intermission.  If  any  children  are  to  he  washed, 
now  is  the  time  to  take  them  in  hand.  After  this,  they  plunge 
into  the  stream,  if  they  choose,  and  thus  pass  the  time  tliey 
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have  to  spend  in  the  water.  Again  they  envelop  themselvea  in 
the  sheet,  which  now  serves  for  a  towel  as  well  as  a  dressing- 
room,  and  at  length  they  emerge  from  it  nearly  dressed.  The 
servant  rinses  the  skirt  in  the  river,  wrings  it,  and  puts  it  and 
the  other  wet  clothes  into  a  tray,  which  she  carries  home  on  her 
head.  Thus  the  lady  has  secured  a  good  swim  in  the  open  riv- 
er without  any  violation  of  decorum.  Ba.t  it  would  not  be  fair 
to  the  reader  to  leave  him  to  imagine  that  all  these  details  are 
the  result  of  one  day's  observation.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
the  hour  in  all  the  week  in  which  some  of  these  scenes  are  not 
going  on. 

Back  of  Honda  are  plains  of  different  elevations,  extending  to 
the  west  to  the  base  of  the  Quindio  Mountains.  In  these  plains' 
are  the  silver  mines  of  Santa  Ana,  which  I  had  not  time  to  visit. 
I  walked  out  more  than  a  mile,  and  had  a  strong  desire  to  go 
farther,  especially  as  I  saw  before  me  what  looked  exactly  like  a 
great  embankment  for  a  railroad.  It  was  the  edge  of  a  higher 
plain,  but  it  was  very  difS,cult  to  undeceive  myself.  Here  I  met 
Don  Diego  Tanco  on  foot,  and  we  walked  back  speaking  of  the 
militery  operation?  that  theie  plains  had  witnessed  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  New  Granada,  and  particularly  of  a  battle  there  last 
year.  He  afterward  sent  me  an  invitation  to  dinner  by  a  deaf 
mute ;  but  I  had  no  idea  that  I  w  as  concerned  in  the  paper-  he 
was  showing  round  the  table,  and  did  not  discover  the  fact  tiU 
too  late. 

I  called  on  Senor  Tanco  one  evening.  I  found  no  place  to 
knock,  neither  at  the  porton,  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  nor  yet  at 
the  head  of  them.  Seiior  Tanco  told  me  the  custom  was  to  ad- 
vance till  the  visitor  meets  some  one.  I  found  a  little  monkey 
chained  to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  that  manifested,  as  usual,  a  live- 
ly desire  to  bite  me.  Within  I  found  the  family,  partly  in  the 
balcony,  and  the  rest  near  the  windows.  I  was  much  pleased 
with  my  call. 

I  experienced  a  material  kindness  at  Senor  Tanco's  hand  on 
the  eve  of  leaving  Ilonda.  I  had  found  a  young  chap  at  the 
Bodega  de  Bogota  who  would  take  my  cargas  and  myself  to 
Guaduas,  where  he  lived.  The  baa^ain  was  struck,  but  it  re- 
mained to  be  seen  whether,  in  aU  Honda,  I  could  borrow  or  lure 
a  saddle.     I  was  about  giving  up  in  despair,  when  Senor  Tanco 
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came  forward  to  my  relief  with  the  spontaneous  oifer  of  his  satV 
(lie,  which  I  gladly  accepted. 

The  start  was  to  be  an  early  one,  and  the  men  were  all  en- 
gaged who  were  to  carry  my  ha^age  to  the  upper  ferry,  and 
Gregorio,  1^  peon,  liad  engaged  tlie  ferryman  to  be  at  his  post 
at  daybreak,  I  then  bought  some  chocolate  and  bread  for  my 
breakfast.  They  have  a  convenient  pouch  or  pocket  to  sling 
over  the  shoulder,  called  a  cairiel.  Some  have  locks  to  them ; 
some  are  highly  ornamented.  As  a  substitute  for  this  useful 
article,  I  now  bought  a  little  bag,  here  called  a  mochila,  and 
ebewhere  a  guambia. 

Guambia,  as  I  said  before,  often  means  a  large  sack  or  net, 
in  which  things  are  carried  on  a  mule's  back.  Mochila  often 
means  a  money-bag,  more  properly  called  talega,  capable  of 
holding  five  or  ten  pounds  of  cash ;  while  again  a  purse  to  car- 
ry in  the  pocket  ia  called  bolsa,  and  the  pocket  itself  bolsilla, 

Early  next  morning  came  Gregorio  and  the  cargueros,  and 
soon  all  my  effects  were  on  the  bank,  whei^e  the  ferryman  ought 
to  have  been.  After  a  tedious  delay  he  came,  smoking  his  ci- 
gar, and  a  fisherwoman,  who  seemed  to  have  been  long  at  her 
fishing,  sent  her  little  girl  to  beg  a  light  of  him.  So  we  crossed 
over  to  Pescaderias. 

Las  Pescaderias — the  fisheries — ^was  lately  but  a  little  eollee- 
tion  of  huts.  Now  Don  Santos  Agudelo  is  building  a  ware- 
house, and  a  large  house  that  will  serve  as  a  hotel.  All  the 
mnlea  that  travel  between  Ilonda  and  Guaduas  are  kept  at 
Guaduas,  and  if  a  man  would  go  there,  he  must  either  send  up 
for  mules,  or  take  some  that  have  brought  a  load  down,  and  are 
going  hack  empty.  It  is  quite  common  to  send  a  messenger-  on 
foot  to  Guaduas,  and  wait  till  he  ean  find  mules  and  a  peon,  and 
return  with  them.  Now  Pescaderias  is  the  point  to  secure  a 
passage  up  with  the  least  inconvenience.  Ilonda  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  good  landings  above  and  below  the  rapids,  while 
those  on  the  eastern  bank  are  both  steep  and  stony.  Honda 
needs  a  good  bridge  across  the  Magdalena,  and  a  new  bridge 
across  the  Gaali,  and  then  it  would  recover  its  pristine  import- 
ance. A  bridge  is  already  projected,  but  I  doubt  if  the  Magda- 
lena will  ever  be  bridged  here ;  and,  if  not,  Honda  is  a  doomed 
city. 
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I  had  some  terrible  ideas  of  the  mountain-road  to  Bogota,  and 
of  passive  submission  to  the  fantasies  of  my  mule.  This  last 
thing  has  been  wrongly  represented.  You  should  select  the 
path  for  your  mule  just  as  you  would  for  your  horse  at  home ; 
but,  at  home  or  abroad,  when  you  come  to  a  difficulty  in  your 
path,  you  must,  after  ordering  your  animal  to  pass  it,  let  liim 
do  so  in  his  own  way,  without  pulling  at  the  bit.  The  doc- 
trine, as  ordinarily  stated,  endangei-ed  my  neck  unnecessarily. 
The  mountain  mule  possesses  no  miraculous  instinct  that  will 
lead  him  to  encounter  a  less  difSculty  now,  to  save  him  from  a 
greater  one  farther  ahead. 

How  a  baquiano  would  have  stared  at  seeing  me  come  down 
the  first  broad  inclined  plane  of  rock,  dipping  like  the  roof  of  a 
house  at  about  thirty  degrees !  He  would  have  thought  me 
mad,  while  I  was  only  carrying  out  my  theory  of  "  passive  obe- 
dience" without  flinching ;  and  I  supposed,  too,  that  there  were 
plenty  of  worse  places  ahead,  that  would  test  my  iaith  in  mulish- 
ness  still  more  severely.  The  rock  was  a  spur  that  runs  down 
to  the  river,  over  which  we  climbed,  because  going  round  is 
contrary  to  the  old  Spanish  theory.  Seveiul  more  wc  pass, 
keep  up  the  river  some  miles,  and  then  boldly  launch  forth  into 
the  sea  of  mountains  on  the  left. 

Before  doing  this  I  must  breakfast.  Gregorio  had  a  com- 
panion, to  whom  he  committed  the  ba^age,  and  devoted  hira- 
Belf  to  aiding  my  breakfast.  I  had  chosen  a  simple  one  as  the 
beginning  of  my  scmi-bivonac  life.  It  was  bread  and  chocolate, 
We  stopped  at  a  house  that  had  a  fire  burning  back  of  it.  Into 
one  of  my  little  tin  pails  he  put  a  pint  or  more  of  water,  and 
two  balls — tablas — of  chocolate,  unwillingly  obeying  me  in  the 
strange  proportions  and  large  quantity,  for  half  a  tea-cup  of  war- 
ter  and  one  tabla  of  chocolate  seemed  to  Mm  all  that  an  ordinary 
stomach  could  master.  While  this  was  going  on,  I  noticed  a 
colony  of  wasps  that  had  taken  possession  of  a  cavity  under  or 
in  the  walls  of  the  hut,  from  which  it  was  too  much  trouble  to 
dislodge  them. 

Breakfast  over,  we  soon  began  to  ascend,  but  not  rapidly. 
We  came  to  Las  Cruccs,  a  place  where  a  more  experienced  trav- 
eler would  have  ordered  a  better  breakfast  than  I  had,  and  lost 
two  or  three  hours  in  waiting  for  it.     He  would  also  have  run 
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great  risk  as  to  tlie  variety  of  the  larder,  with  a  dead  certainty 
against  him  as  to  tho  cuisine.  To  cook  for  one's  self  is  a  great 
annoyance,  and  eating  at  houses  by  the  way  ia  very  uncomforf- 
ahle,  wasteful  of  time,  and  not  very  cheap.  Could  we  only  ai- 
ford  the  meat-biscuit,  or  reduce  beef  to  a  dry  powder,  it  would 
settle  the  question  in  favor  of  the  independent  plan.  On  the 
whole,  I  would  advise  making  provision  for  four  days  between 
Honda  and  Bogota  before  leaving  home,  providing  every  thing 
except  sugar,  chocolate,  and  water. 

After  leaving  Las  Cmces  there  was  a  long  spot  of  nearly  lev- 
el road.  I  gave  my  mule  into  Gregorio's  hands,  to  be  more  in- 
dependent. I  passed  under  a  beautiful  Eignoniate  vine,  covered 
with  large  purple  blossoms,  that  I  wished  in  New  York.  I 
came  to  another  plant  with  stiff,  thorny  leaves,  much  hkc  those 
of  the  century-plant.  The  inner  leaves  were  red,  and  within  is 
a  dense  head  of  flowers  six  inches  in  diameter,  which  give  place 
to  scores  of  fruits  as  large  as  a  finger.  It  bears  the  name  of 
pinuela,  and  is  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  land,  being  among 
the  sweetest  in  the  world,  with  a  good  supply  of  a  very  agreea- 
ble acid.  Tho  drawbacks  are  that  each  fruit  must  be  peeled— 
and  the  operation  covers  the  fingers  witli  sirup — and  that  there 
is  rather  an  abundance  of  seeds.  These  are  said  to  have  been 
the  original  carat  weights,  and  the  plant  is  the  Bromelia  Karatas. 
It  makes  a  formidable  hedge,  and  it  often  costs  more  to  cut 
your  way  with  a  long  machete  to  the  centre  of  a  vigorous  plant 
than  all  the  fruits  are  worth.  I  have  seen  where  boys  have  cut 
a  sort  of  dog-hole  to  creep  in,  six  or  eight  feet  under  the  leaves, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  an  operation  wortliy  of  Baron  Trenck. 
There  is  another  species  or  variety,  I  know  not  which,  that  is 
so  acrid  as  to  blister  the  lips.  I  have  seen  another  species  in 
the  West  Indies,  with  the  flowers  in  a  spike,  instead  of  down 
at  the  roots  of  the  leaves  in  a  head.  This  is  Bromelia  Pin- 
giiin.     Next  an  Oxalis  carried  my  thoughts  home  again. 

Now  we  began  rising  more  rapidly,  till  tlie  prospect  became 
magnificent,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  New  York,  I 
found  the  luxury  of  cool  water.  At  last  the  wished-for  and 
dreaded  moment  arrived  when  my  ascent  for  the  day  was  at  an 
end.  I  was  standing  on  the  Alto  del  Sargento,  4697  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,     Honda,  being  718  feet  above  the  sea,  lay 
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3879  feet  beneath  me,  while  on  the  other  sicEo  was  a  continuons 
descent  of  1000  feet  to  Guaduas.  And  now  the  ridge  I  was  to 
descend  was  to  shut  out  the  Magdalena  from  view.  My  fare- 
well to  my  native  shores  eost  me  not  a  sigh ;  the  last  glimpse 
of  the  masts  of  my  vessel  fading  in  twilight,  and,  weeks  after- 
ward, the  chimneys  of  the  steamer  disappearing  at  a  turn  of  the 
river,  went  nearer  my  heart ;  hut  now  I  was  to  sever  the  last 
link  tliat  bound  me  to  all  my  heart  holds  dear,  I  dismounted, 
I  gazed  on  the  immense  valley  far  beneath  my  feet,  with  the 
tawny  Magdalena  winding  through  it,  so  that  I  could  have  watch- 
ed the  progress  of  a  steam-boat  from  this  point  for  one  or  two 
days  without  ever  losing  sight  of  her  for  half  an  hour. 

And  all  this  wide  space  looked  like  untouched  forest,  just  as 
it  appeared  to  the  first  of  the  Concjuerors  that  ever  climbed  to 
this  point.  What  vegetable  wealth,  if  not  mineral  also,  has  lain 
here  undeveloped  for  more  than  300  years  \  And  how  much 
longer  ere  civilized  industry  will  be  sending  precious  woods 
down  the  Magdalena,  and  planting  orange-groves  and  plantain- 
fields?  There,  in  the  distance,  is  a  gently-swelling  hill,  its  aides 
and  its  top  all  buried  in  primeval  forest.  Who  has  ever  drunk 
from  the  springs  that  must  gush  out  of  its  sides  ?  And  to  what 
purpose  is  the  mill-stream  that  murmurs  past  its  base  ? 

Then  I  turned  my  eyea  to  the  future,  as  if  I  stood  on  the 
threshold  of  my  fate  for  good  or  ill.  Who  can  tell  the  joy  and 
sorrow  that  shall  mingle  in  my  breast  if  I  ever  hvc  to  return 
homeward,  and  look  down  from  this  point  again  on  a  river  flow- 
ing 600  miles  straight  toward  home?  Shall  I  survive  the  dan- 
gers of  the  way — the  crumbling  precipices,  the  hidden  serpents, 
and,  more  than  all,  the  seductions  of  Saxon  and  un-Saxon  vicea 
that  too  often  bury  body  and  character  hi  a  common  grave  ? 

I  have  stood  there  again,  but  a  dense  cloud  filled  all  the  space 
to  the  opposite  mountains,  and  under  those  clouds  lay  two  hos- 
tile bands  of  men,  expecting  soon  to  engage  in  deadly  conflict  for 
the  key  of  the  Magdalena.  My  previous  fears  for  a  distant  and 
unknown  future  were  now  exchanged  for  an  anxiety  for  the  day. 
Nothing  is  so  apt  to  he  exaggerated  as  danger.  I  met  a  sol- 
dier, who  assured  me  that  the  firing  between  the  two  forces  was 
about  commencing  when  he  \e&.  As  this  weighed  little  with 
me,  he  added  that  to  cross  to  Honda  would  be  impossible,  and 
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equally  so  to  procure  a  morsel  of  food,  either  at  Pesea3erias,  or 
even  by  proceeding  down  to  La  Vuelta.  Here  was  a  less  evil 
than  being  shot,  but  a  more  certain,  and,  therefore,  a  more  serious 
one ;  hut  as  I  determined  to  go  on,  I  bought  a  live  fowl,  and 
my  peon  secured  half  a  dried  fish  at  a  house  which  we  passed. 
These  we  tied  to  the  top  of  the  baggage,  and  proceeded.  Wc 
arrived  at  Pescaderias  in  time  to  find  the  defense  of  Honda  aban- 
doned, and  Melo's  troops  in  victorious  possession.  Instead  of 
whistling  bullets  exchanged  between  the  two  hanks,  I  suffered 
no  farther  evil  than  a  detention  all  night  on  the  eastern  bank, 
and  a  fast  of  24  hours. 

There  can  he  no  better  medicine  for  gloomy  reflections  than 
the  sight  that  met  my  eyes  as  I  turned  my  back  on  the  Magda^ 
lena.  Instead  of  a  boundless  wilderness,  there  lay  at  my  feet  a 
happy  valley,  green  with  gi-ass,  cane,  and  maize,  and  dotted  with 
cottages  and  fruit-trees,  and,  at  the  eastern  edge  a  large  town, 
with  its  paved  streets,  crowded  houses,  and  white  church  front- 
ing me.  Such  is  the  valley  of  Gruaduas,  a  paradise  aa  to  tem- 
perature and  fertility,  where  heat  and  cold  are  unknown,  the  ther- 
mometer being  always  between  70°  and  76",  It  is  said  to  be 
unhealthy  from  dampness,  hut  on  this  point  I  am  not  satisfied. 
I  think  it  must  be  founded  in  imagination, 

I  stopped  at  one  of  the  cottages  on  the  way,  and  asked  for  wa- 
ter. A  woman  was  sitting  on  the  ground  or  a  low  stool  braid- 
ing a  palm-leaf  hat,  and  her  little  daughter  was  beside  her. 
They  offered  me  dulce,  which  I  declined.  I  waited  there  till  my 
peon  came  up,  and  continued  descending.  It  was  now  raining 
in  the  valley,  and  the  shower  at  length  readied  us.  We  took 
shelter  in  a  deserted  cottage,  near  which  I  saw  a  beautiful  Ama- 
ryllis in  flower,  perhaps  "a  garden  flower  run  wild."  Here  I 
took  my  Indiar-ruhher  encauchado,  and  also  my  gun.  And  now 
I  found  out  a  naughty  trick  of  Gregorio's.  He  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  speculate  a  little  in  the  huge  dried  fishes  of  Honda,  and, 
finding  my  cargas  rather  light,  he  added  a  venture  of  his  own. 
It  was  in  contact  with  one  of  my  blankets,  which,  when  the  fish 
became  moistened  with  rain,  became  fishified,  to  my  long  dis- 
comfort. I  remonstrated,  and  he  placed  some  leaves  of  old 
thatch  between  the  fish  and  my  bedding. 

From  here  my  way  was  steep  downward,  in  a  road  often  slip 
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pery  with  rain,  and,  encumbered  with  my  gun  and  encauchado, 
I  continued  a  victim  to  my  doctrine  of  passivity.  At  length  I 
reached  the  plain  without  a  fall,  and  soon  was  at  the  house  of 
Mr.  William  Gooding.  He  kindly  found  room  for  my  baggage 
in  an  empty  house  of  his,  and  for  myself  at  his  table,  thus  de- 
frauding the  negresB  Francisca  of  her  lawful  prize.  Every 
stranger  that  arrives  in  Guaduas  is  at  once  referred  to  this  en- 
terprising woman  for  bed,  or  board,  or  beasts  to  continue  his 
journey.  She  will  always  promise  you  beasts ;  and,  what  is 
more,  she  will  have  them,  if  not  at  the  time  she  sets,  at  least 
soon  after. 

I  left  Don  Diego's  montura,  according  to  agreement,  with  his 
cousin,  Sehor  Gregorio  Tanco.  He  keeps  a  school  here,  about 
which  I  distrust  both  my  recollections  and  impressions  very 
much,  so  different  are  they  from  any  thing  I  have  seen  since- 
First,  girls  went  there,  or  at  least  I  understood  ]VIr,  Gooding's 
little  girls  to  say  that  there  was  where  they  went,  and  that, 
among  other  things,  they  learned  coser,  to  sew.  As  cocer^ 
means  to  coot,  and  coser  was  new  to  me,  I  came  near  adding 
another  ridiculous  impression  to  my  blunders  about  this  sehooL 
I  never  elsewhere  in  New  Granada  knew  a  man  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  a  female  school.  Second,  I  believe  boys  went 
there.  Now  I  can  not  think  that  the  two  sexes  were  permitted 
to  attend  the  same  schooL  Third,  it  seemed  to  me  a  good  school. 
My  opinion  now  is  that  the  daughters  of  Mr.  Gooding  went  and 
studied  in  the  sitting-room  of  la  Senora  de  Tanco. 

In  Guaduas  I  came  also  unexpectedly  upon  a  female  public 
school,  but  I  did  not  go  in. 

"When  the  peon  had  delivered  the  saddle  and  the  accompany- 
ing letter,  I  wished  to  pay  him  off,  so  I  called  out,  "Gregorio!" 
8eiior  Tanco,  of  whom  I  had  just  taken  leave,  reappeared,  think- 
ing I  was  calling  him.  Then  I  found  that  he  was  a  tocuyo  of 
my  peon ;  that  is,  he  had  the  same  Christian  name — nombre. 
Of  the  surname,  apellido,  they  make  iittle  account.  Tocuyo  is 
often  used  in  the  vocative.  Cristoval  Vergara,  when  he  calls 
Cristoval  Caicedo,  does  not  say  Cristoval,  but  Tocuyo. 

In  paying  Gregorio,  I  had  a  difficulty  from  not  understand- 
ing the  meaning  of  suelta,  or  plata  suelta — small  money,  eliangc. 
"  C  lias  tLe  soiiud  of  s  lisiied,  aiid  is  often  pronounced  cxiietlj  like  s. 
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He  wantecl  suelta,  for  his  mules  had  fasted  three  daya  without 
a  mouthful — a  fact  I  now  do  not  doubt — -and  hia  home  was  far 
from  town.  I  thought  he  wanted  additional  Jj-iy,  and  told  him 
I  paid  him  all  I  agreed  to,  and,  over  and  ahove,  had  paid  his 
ferriage  and  the  freight  on  his  fish.  I  tliink  the  price  was  sis 
dollars — it  may  have  heeu  hut  five— for  thi-ee  mules  and  peon. 
So  we  parted. 

The  week  I  spent  with  Mr.  Gooding's  family  was  the  first 
"bright  spot  in  my  peregrinations.  Some  of  the  family  spoke 
English,  and  I  never  have  had  any  Spanish  lessons  more  pleas- 
ant than  those  I  received  from  the  little  folk  there.  At  his  ta- 
ble I  learned  the  word  guarapo,  which  here  signifies  a  fermented 
solution  of  sugar,  resembling  new  cider  in  taste  and  properties. 
In  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca  the  same  word  is  applied  to  simple 
cane-juice,  cither  fresh  or  boiled.  Guarapo  is  a  cheap  drink  for 
peons,  at  the  rate  of  eight  quarts  for  a  dime,  and  is  not  deapiaed 
by  gentlemen  travelers  at  wayside  inns  at  double  that  price. 

Guaduas  contains  one  of  the  two  Houses  of  Correction — Casas 
de  Reclusion— -of  New  Granada.  They  have  three  orders  of 
penitenti'irie'i  iccoidiiig  to  the  nature  of  crimes — Forced  Labors, 
Piesidio,  and  the  House  of  Correction.  Where  the  law  would 
condemn  a  min  to  eithei  of  the  two  former,  a  woman  or  youth 
13  sent  to  the  Ilouse  ot  Correction  for  a  longer  period,  so  that 
the  proportion  rl  boj  s  and  fimales  here  is  large  to  that  of  men. 
Through  the  knidness  of  General  Acosta,  Jefe  Politico  pro  tem., 
who  alone  hid  power  to  gnnt  admission  to  visitors,  I  was  con- 
dncted  ill  over  the  e  tahhshment.  It  was  an  extinct  ITmncis- 
can  consent,  founded  m  lb06.  These  buildings  make  excel- 
lent pii  ons  without  any  alteration.  All  public  buildings,  with 
scarce  in  excepfnn  were  oiiginally  built  for  convents,  or  have 
been  'leized  on  by  the  monks. 

I  toui  d  the  inmates  makmg  cigars  and  cigar-boxes,  and  saw- 
ing out  boird'!  foi  these  by  hand.  The  discipline  seemed  ex- 
cellent The  mition  appeared  to  be  well  fitted  for  her  task. 
To  one  tf  hei  punishments  I  ventured  to  object,  as  being  hard- 
est on  the  most  sensitive  or  least  depraved.  It  was  shutting 
them  up  in  the  public  coffin,  in  which  corpses  are  taken  to  the 
gra^  e  ii  d  then  taken  out  to  he  buried. 

Theie  are  some  (iimmals  here  whose  eases  would  be  great 
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noveltiea  in  a  criminal  calendar.  One  was  pointed  out  to  me 
who  conspired  with  a  priest.  She  killed  a  man  for  whom  she 
was  hoitsekeejier  ;  and  the  priest  testified  to  having  married  her 
to  him  in  private  before  his  death.  She  hoped  to  inherit  his 
property,  and  share  it  witli  the  priest. 

Another  woman  and  her  daughter  were  there  for  a  scries  of 
horrid  cruelties  practiced  on  unfortunate  persons  of  their  own 
sex  that  fell  into  their  power.  It  seemed  to  he  without  motive, 
something  like  the  ease  of  a  woman  in  New  Orleans  of  whom  I 
have  read.  This  mother  and  daughter  left  one  of  their  muti- 
lated victims  at  the  door  of  the  hospital  when  they  supposed  she 
could  never  speak  again.  I  think,  too,  that  after  their  imprison- 
ment a  skeleton  was  discova^d  walled  up  in  their  house. 

Guaduas  was  the  residence  of  the  fathei-  of  the  hest-known 
writer  of  New  Granada,  Colonel  Joaq^uin  Acosta,  as  he  is  known 
on  his  title-pages,  although  he  was  a  general  when  he  died.  He 
has  done  much  for  the  geography  and  history  of  his  country,  es- 
pecially while  minister  at  Paris.  There  he  collected  and  trans- 
lated into  Spanish  numerous  memoirs  of  Bonssaingault,  and 
abridged  and  republished  the  only  scientific  periodical  ever-  pub- 
lished in  New  Granada,  the  "  Semanario."  He  put  in  the  church 
at  Guaduas  the  only  town-clock  that  I  know  of  that  lias  two 
hands  in  all  the  country.  Part  of  his  valuable  library  has  be- 
come national  property.  His  widow,  an  English  lady,  still  re- 
sides here.  The  immense  estate  of  his  father  is  divided,  I  am 
told,  between  his  family  and  his  half-brother.  General  Acosta. 

General  Acosta  is  said  to  be  a  man  of  immense  wealth.  It  is 
a  pity  that  he  has  arrived  now  at  the  evening  of  life  without  ever 
marrying.  Such  a  circumstance  is  far  more  common  here  than 
it  ought  to  be.  He  is  one  of  the  most  hospitable  men  in  all  the 
land,  "Many  persons,"  says  Steuart,  "are  in  the  habit  of  par- 
taking of  General  Acosta's  hospitalities,  and  then  of  abusing 
him  afterward,"  an  example  which  he  accordingly  imitates ;  I 
can  not. 

I  ate  at  his  table  one  of  the  most  characteristically  Granadan 
dinners  I  ever  saw.  Among  other  articles  too  numerous  and 
strange  for  me  to  enumerate,  ws^  one  called  bollo,  which  I  took 
to  be  a  white,  tender,  insipid  root.  It  proved  to  be  a  prepara- 
tion of  maize,  wrapped  in  the  husks  of  the  same  and  boiled. 
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It  couH  not  have  been  a  favorable  time  for  a  botanist  when  I 
was  at  Guaduas,  being  just  at  the  close  of  tbc  dry  season.  In 
one  excursion  I  went  out  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  that  runs 
through  the  place,  intending  to  cross  it  far  above,  and  come 
down  a  road  tlwtt  ran  along  its  south  bank.  "When  I  bad  gone 
up  as  for  as  I  wished,  I  found  a  place  where  a  hut  had  once 
stood,  and  t!ie  little  path  by  which  its  occupants  had  brought 
water  from  the  brook.  Here  I  was  within  less  than  two  rods  of 
the  road;  but  I  had  not  taken  my  machete.  After  nearly  an 
hour  fruitlessly  spent  in  trying  to  penetrate  the  thicket,  I  found 
night  was  coming  on,  and  I  gave  myself  up  for  foiled,  and  made 
an  immense  cii'cuit  over  a  horrid  tract  of  rough  grassy  hills,  and 
thus  reached  town. 

In  connection  with  Guaduas  I  must  notice  the  guadua  itself, 
the  most  indispensable  plant  of  all  New  Granada  after  the  plan- 
tain, the  cane,  and  maiae.  It  might  be  called  the  lumber-tree, 
for  it  supplies  all  our  fencing  except  walls  of  brick,  rammed 
earth,  and,  rarely,  of  stone,  and  also  the  wood-work  of  most 
liouses,  and  whatever  is  made  of  boards  at  the  North.  It 
is  an  enormoaa  grass,  like  the  bamboo  of  the  Eastern  tropics, 
growing,  however,  to  a  less  height,  only  30  or  40  feet.  The  slen- 
der foliage  is  of  inconceivable  beauty,  comparing  with  that  of 
other  trees  as  ostrich  feathers  do  with  goose-quills.  The  stem 
is  about  6  inches  in  diameter,  with  joints  about  20  inches  apart. 
The  thickness  of  the  wood  is  nearly  an  inch. 

When  poles  or  slats  are  wanted,  the  stem  is  split  into  four, 
six,  or  eight  parts.  For  boards  for  the  top  of  a  coarse  table, 
bench,  or  bedstead,  it  is  opened  and  flattened  out,  splitting 
almost  at  every  inch  of  width,  but  not  coming  entirely  apart. 
For  a  dish,  candle-case,  grease-pot,  or  extemporaneous  vessel  for 
carrying  drink  to  a  company  of  himters  or  laborers,  it  is  cut  off 
just  below  the  partitions.  Such  a  receptacle  is  called  a  tarro. 
Tarros  of  double  capacity  are  made  for  bringing  tlie  domestic 
supply  of  water  for  a  family,  by  taking  a  piece  two  joints  long, 
with  a  septum  at  each  end  and  one  in  the  middle.  A  bole  is 
made  in  the  upper  and  middle  septa,  and  if  they  be  used  for 
carrying  molasses,  a  bung  can  be  put  in,  or  an  orange  used  for 
a  stopper.  Bottles  of  a  single  joint  are  used  for  holding  castor 
oil,  etc.     In  short,  the  uses  of  the  guadua  are  innumerable.     I 
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met  tlie  lumber  of  it  as  far  down  as  Sabanilla,  and  saw  some 
bad  specimens  of  the  tree  near  Cartagena. 

The  guadua  starts  from  tlie  ground  with  the  full  diameter, 
or  neaily  so,  but  the  jointa  are  at  first  very  short.  Some  trees 
send  out  branches,  and  they  are  long,  straggling,  and  terribly 
thorny.  Others  grow  with  a  diameter  of  only  two  inches,  and 
make  good  poles  for  bringing  down  oranges,  every  one  of  which 
has  to  be  torn  from  the  tree,  or  it  decays  without  falUng.  The 
cavities  of  tlie  guadua  often  contain  water.  It  is  eiToiiconsIy 
believed  that  the  quantity  increases  and  diminishes  with  the 
phases  of  the  moon.  Stones  are  said  also  to  be  found  in  these 
joints.  This  might  be  expected,  but  I  never  found  an  authen- 
tic instance,  and  doubt  the  feet.  The  only  instance  beUeved  to 
occur  under  my  own  observation  was  certainly  false,  as  the 
atone  was  an  ordinary  one. 

I  must  state  one  other  thing  about  the  guadua  which  is  un- 
usual in  the  vegetable  kingdom  here,  but  very  common  at  the 
North.  It  is  apt  to  take  entire  possession  of  the  gi-ound  on 
which  it  grows.  Now  a  square  mile  covered  with  the  same  spe- 
cies, say  a  pine,  an  oak,  or  the  beech,  an  aere  covered  witli  the 
same  species  of  grass,  or  whortleberry,  or  other  plant,  is  no  un- 
common thing  at  the  North,  but  in  the  tropics  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent. Plants  are  not  gregarious  here,  still  less  exclusive.  1 
have  seen  the  guava  gi'Ow  in  natural  orchards  where  most  of  the 
trees  in  a  considerable  space  were  Psidium,  but  even  this  is  rare, 
and  in  general  you  can  not  expect,  where  you  have  found  a  plant 
you  want,  to  find  others  of  the  same  species  near  it.  If  I  wish  to 
find  a  second  lime-tree,  for  instance,  it  is  of  no  more  use  to  look 
in  the  neighborhood  where  I  found  the  first  than  in  any  other. 
But  a  guadua!  is  a  considerable  space,  almost  always  near  a 
stream,  where  scarce  the  smallest  intruding  plant  is  pennitted. 
The  guadua  might  be  cultivated  to  great  profit,  but  I  never 
knew  of  but  one  attempt  at  it.  The  flower  and  seed  are  so  rare 
that  few  botanists  have  ever  seen  it. 

One  night  Mr.  Gooding's  little  daughters  showed  me  a  lumin- 
ous coleopterous  insect  about  an  inch  long,  called  bete  cocuyo. 
It  was  a  snap-bug  of  the  size  and  form  of  the  largest  kno^vn  at 
home  as  the  Elater  occllata,  which  closely  resembles  it  except 
in  the  luminous  faculty.     They  had  three  of  them  prisoTiers  in 
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"  houses"  made  by  splitting  a  piece  of  cane  and  cutting  a  cavity 
in  it  for  each  one,  so  that  the  walls  of  their  cell  serve  them  for 
food.  They  shine  continuously,  except  when  at  rest,  with  a 
light  no  hrighter  than  the  instantaneous  flash  of  the  best  of  ours. 
But  their  light  is  of  two  distinct  and  heautiful  colors,  red  and 
a  yellowish  green.  I  do  not  know  if  this  depends  on  sex.  It 
is  generally  helieved  that  you  can  call  the  cocuyo  to  you  by 
whistling,  but  the  experiments  I  witnessed  in  the  Cauca  were 
adverse  to  this  conclusion,     I  think  it  is  Elater  noctiluca. 

I  passed  a  Sabbath  at  Guaduas.  At  early  dawn  the  plaza  in 
front  of  the  church  was  nearly  filled  with  country  people  of  all 
shades,  from  Indian  and  negro  to  white,  with  all  imaginable 
productions  of  all  altitudes.  A  Sunday  market  is  a  great  annoy- 
ance to  any  decent  family.  It  is  so  particularly  to  Mr.  Haldane 
of  Palmar,  whose  very  name  is  sr^gestive  of  stiff  Scotch  Pres- 
byterianism.  He  applied  to  Archbishop  Mosq^uera  to  suppress 
the  Sunday  market  at  Guaduas,  but  he  told  him  that  it  was  the 
best  day  for  a  market,  as  these  poor  peasants  could  not  spare 
two  days  to  come  to  town,  and  Sunday  being  a  holiday,  they 
were  bound  to  hear  mass  on  it.  There  being  two  priests  here, 
they  have  two  masses,  and  the  market-people  may  take  charge 
of  each  other's  goods  in  turn  during  the  mass.  The  archbishop 
laughed  at  the  scruples  of  the  good  Scot,  and  applied  to  hiin  the 
sobriquet  of  "  Bishop  of  Guaduas." 

I  attended  here  the  first  mass  I  heard  in  New  Granada,  hav- 
ing always  before  gone  too  late.  A  little  daughter  of  Mr. 
Gooding  went  with  me.  She  left  her  hat  at  home,  and  put  on 
her  shoulders  a  black  shawl,  which,  on  entering  the  churcli,  she 
put  on  her  head,  and  sat  down  flat  on  the  floor.  I  felt  a  pang 
to  see  the  amiable,  intelligent  child  assimilated  with  the  masses 
around  her  in  dress  and  posture.  The  men  never  sit  on  the 
floor.  If  there  be  benches,  men  alone  sit  on  them ;  and,  if  not, 
they  stand :  the  women  never  stand.  There  are  times  when  all 
must  kneel,  or  be  counted  impious ;  at  these  times  the  bells 
peal,  and  the  buyers  and  sellers  in  the  market  all  uncover,  at 
least.  A  Protestant  who  remains  covered  is  liable  to  have 
things  thrown  at  him,  but  would  be  protected  by  law.  No  res- 
ident Protestant  has  ever  attempted  to  resist  these  requisitions 
of  superstition,  as  far  as  I  have  learned.     A  traveler  like  my- 
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self,  can  generally  escape  compliance  without  i 
but  I  hold  that  they  have  a  right  to  insist  on  our  uncovering  in 
clnirch,  though  in  the  rare  eases  tliat  a  lady  wears  a  European 
bonnet — gon-a — it  is  rather  inconvenient. 

Before  describing  the  mass  I  will  premise  that  the  church, 
like  almost  all  the  others  I  havo  seen  here,  besides  a  gorgeous 
or  gaudy  altar  at  the  end,  had  others  of  inferior  splendor  ex- 
tending all  along  down  tbe  sides,  looldng  not  unlike  a  row  of 
highly-ornamented  mantle-pieces.  Peculiar  merit  is  ascribed  to 
some  of  these  side-altars.  Over  each  was  generally  an  image, 
sometimes  a  picture,  covered  by  one  or  two  curtains  that  roil 
up  at  tbe  top  by  pulling  a  string.  AIL  the  images  are  painted 
to  the  life,  and  dressed  often  absurdly,  and  the  pictures  often 
have  jewels  or  finery  stuck  upon  them,  to  the  great  injury  of  tbe 
few  that  are  of  merit.  One  form  of  the  Crucifixion  disgusts  the 
stranger  particularly.  You  get  the  impression  tliat  it  was 
painted  absolutely  nude,  and  that  some  person,  shocked  at  the 
indecency,  has  sewed  on  a  piece  of  muslin.  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  tbat,  on  removing  tbe  real  muslin,  painted  drapery 
would  be  found  under  it. 

The  mass  is  essentially  the  key-stone  of  tbe  ancient  and 
once  gorgeous  fabric  of  Romish  worship.  In  theory  it  professes 
to  be  the  creation  of  the  body  of  Christ  by  a  power  given  to  a 
consecrated  priest.  This  body  is  declared  to  be  divine,  not  hu- 
man— God,  not  man.     Hating  this  body  is  tbe  mass, 

The  ceremony  of  tbe  mass  varies  slightly  witb  times  and  sea- 
sons, as  to  the  color  of  garments  worn  by  the  priest  (paramen- 
tos),  in  the  color  of  the  altar  decorations  (ornamentos),  and  in 
some  details  of  the  words  used ;  but  it  varies  still  more  as  to 
whether  it  is  said  or  sung,  low  maas  or  high  mass.  Low  mass 
requires  only  a  priest,  and  a  little  boy  for  an  assistant ;  but  hi 
a  high  mass  two  principal  assistants  are  necessary,  at  least,  and 
I  think  others  may  also  have  a  part.  A  fluent  priest  will  say  a 
mass  in  25  minutes,  but  it  requires  sometimes  two  hours  to 
sing  one ;  but  the  general  plan  and  actions  of  both  are  the 
same. 

The  preparations  are  washing  the  hands  and  dressing,  with 
gome  prayers,  in  a  room  adjoining  the  church,  called  the  sacris- 
tia — vestry.     The  sacristia  almost  always   opens  out  of  the 
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church  at  the  right-hand  farther  corner.  Once  only  I  knew  one 
behind  the  church,  so  that  it  waa  under  the  main  root',  and  not 
in  a  lean-to,  as  it  generally  is.  From  the  sacriatia  the  priest 
issues,  robed,  and  bearing  the  cup,  which  is  always  of  gold,  or  is 
^It  witliin.  On  it  lies  a  silver  plate— patena — like  a  cover,  and 
on  the  plate  something  looking  like  a  tliin  square  book  and  an 
embroidered  cloth.  Among  other  things  said  and  read  is  part 
of  an  epistle ;  this  reading  is  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  altar, 
nearest  the  sacristia.  After  this  the  priest  crosses  over  to  the 
other  side,  and,  among  other  things,  reads  some  in  the  Gospel. 
I  have  seen  the  nigh  (left)  side  of  a  horse  called  the  Giospel  side. 

The  book  (missal)  is  then  placed  obliquely,  so  that  tlie  priest 
can  read  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  altar.  Now  he  opens 
the  cover  on  the  cup.  Instead  of  paper,  it  contains  a  folded 
cloth.  He  imfolda  it,  and  finds  in  it  a  white  wafer  of  the  siae 
of  a  notarial  seal,  stamped  with  a  cross.  He  lays  this  on  the 
plate.  He  empties  out  of  the  cup  a  sort  of  salt-spoon,  and  per- 
haps a  miniature  duat-pan,  both  of  silver.  He  then  wipes  the 
cup  carefully  and  covers  it.  He  goes  to  the  right  (Epistle)  side 
of  the  altar.  The  attendant  takes  a  miniature  tea-pot  off  a  tray 
of  the  size  of  a  snuffer-tray,  which  he  holds  under  the  priest's 
lingers  and  pours  water  on  them.  He  then  empties  the  water 
caught  in  the  tray  on  the  floor,  and  the  priest  wipes  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  on  a  towel,  which  the  attendant  kisses. 

Then  the  priest  proceeds  to  read  immediately  the  words  of 
consecration,  and  the  wafer  becomes  a  kostia — -becomes,  as  they 
suppose,  God.  The  priest  kneels  to  adore  it,  and  then,  stand- 
ing with  hia  back  still  to  the  people,  raises  it  high  above  his 
head  for  all  to  adore.  An  attendant  rings  the  altar  heU,  and 
all  kneel.  Often  the  bells  in  the  belfry  are  also  rung.  If  per- 
sons are  in  front  of  the  church,  they  ought,  at  least,  to  take  off 
ihdr  hats,  even  though  they  be  at  some  distance,  and  occupied 
with  business.  After  the  hostia  is  raised,  the  priest  in  like 
manner  raises  the  cup,  into  which  a  large  glass  of  wine  has  been 
poured.  At  this  time  all  noisy  demonstrations  possible  are 
made.  The  organ  peals  its  merriest  notes  in  marches,  dances, 
or  waltaes.  If  there  be  cannon  or  platoons  of  soldiers  in  front 
of  the  church,  they  fire.  A  sort  of  rocket,  called  cohete,  is  oft- 
en let  off,  that  rises  a  little  way  in  the  air,  and  bursts  with  a 
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report  like  a  pistol.  The  smoke  of  gunpowder  sometimes  enters 
the  church,  and  mingles  with  the  odors  of  incense.  Soldiers 
on  parade  may  stand  with  their  caps  on,  and  the  organist  keeps 
his  seat.  The  Protestant  may  keep  his  seat  or  his  feet,  though 
greatly  to  the  distress  of  the  devout,  who  would  put  him  down 
perforce  if  the  law  would  let  them. 

The  priest  breaks  the  hostia  into  three  pieces,  and,  putting 
a  small  one  into  the  cup,  eats  the  other  two.  He  scoops  up 
any  imaginary  crumbs  that  fall  in  breaking  the  wafer  with  the 
plate  if  he  have  no  scoop  for  the  purpose,  and  puts  them  into 
the  cup.  He  drinks  the  wine,  rinses  his  fingers,  first  with  un- 
consecrated  wine  and  then  with  water,  and  drinks  both  rinsings, 
80  as  to  he  sure  that  not  a  consecrated  particle  has  failed  of  its 
destination.  He  then  wipes  out  the  cup,  returns  the  spoon  and 
acoop,  and,  with  a  few  more  ceremonies,  closes  the  performance. 
It  would  take  too  much  time  to  describe  the  movements  of 
the  attendants  in  a  high  mass.  To  swing  the  censer,  to  carry 
backward  and  forward  two  ciriales,  tall  poles  of  silver  with  can- 
dles on  top,  to  hold  up  the  tip  of  the  priest's  garment  when  he 
kneels,  pouring  water,  handing  the  towel,  ringing  the  altar  bell, 
taking  part  in  responses,  moving  the  missal,  singing  part  of  the 
service,  etc.,  all  in  the  right  time,  is  quite  a  trade  to  learn. 

A  mass  may  be  said  in  the  time  it  takes  to  read  this  account 
of  it ;  and  the  high  mass  (where  every  word  is  sung  or  drawled, 
and  where  the  choir  sing  the  responses  which  the  attendant  oth- 
erwise makes)  is  often  avoided  on  account  of  its  length.  Sever- 
al times  during  the  mass  the  priest  turns  toward  the  audience, 
or  to  where  they  woidd  be  were  they  present,  and  says  Dora- 
inus  vobiscum — ^peace  he  with  you.  The  response  is,  Et  cum 
spiritu  tuo — and  with  your  spirit.  During  the  confession  in 
the  earlier  part  of  the  mass,  the  audience  give  three  light  blows  on 
their  breast.  If  the  attendance  be  large,  a  strange,  hollow,  and 
impressive  sound  fills  the  church.  At  the  close  the  priest  says, 
Ite,  missa  est — go,  it  is  sent,  or  dismissed  (so.  concin,  the  meet- 
ing). Hence  the  word  mass ;  in  Latin,  missa ;  Spanish,  misa. 
I  visited  the  cemetery  at  Guaduas.  It  is  a  substantial  in- 
cloaure,  with  a  chapel  in  the  middle.  Most  of  the  bodies  are 
buried  in  the  ground,  but  the  bodies  of  the  richer  class  are 
placed  in  the  oven-like  b&vedas.     In  one  case  a  husband  was 
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immured  in  one,  leaving  another  beneath  liim  yawning  for  his 
widow.  Here  I  saw  the  I)6veda  of  the  lamented  Acosta,  the 
mouth  closed  with  a  beautiful,  soft  rose-colored  atone,  which,  if 
it  would  endure  our  climate,  would  be  admired  for  monumenta. 
Coffins  are  little  used  in  Guaduas.  In  the  chapd  I  saw  two 
coffin-shaped  boxes  painted  black,  with  a  skull  and  croas-honea 
in  white  on  every  side,  just  similar  to  that  which  I  saw  at  the 
prison.  Here,  too,  I  saw,  thrown  about  the  grounds,  fcagmeuta 
of  little  extemporaneous  bierg  for  very  small  children,  and  in 
one  spot  a  little  pillow  and  some  coarse  rags,  that  touched  my 
heart  with  a  feeling  of  compassion.  The  cemetery  is  a  good 
one  for  this  country,  and  was  probably  originated  by  Colonel 
Joaquin  Acosta. 

Another  feature  of  Guaduas  remains  to  be  noticed.  It  is  the 
fountain  in  the  Plaza.  It  is  a  structure  resembling  a  monument, 
and  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  about  three  feet  high.  In  the 
ftont  and  ends  of  the  monument  are  the  mouths  of  iron  tubes, 
from  which  issue  streams  of  clear  water,  brought  from  the  neigh- 
boring hill  in  an  open,  drain-like  aqueduct,  called  an  aceqtiia. 
The  fountain  itself  is  called  a  pila ;  the  same  word  is  applied  to 
a  baptismal  font. 

The  water-girls  come  here  with  a  large  earthen  jar — mucura 
— slung  so  as  to  rest  on  their  hips,  and  a  long  tube  in  their  hand. 
The  mucura  is  placed  on  the  low  wall,  one  end  of  the  long  reed 
— often  terminating  in  a  cow's  horn— applied  to  the  mouth  of 
one  of  the  iron  tubes,  and  thus  the  stream  conducted  to  the  mli- 
cura.  When  a  mucura  is  nearly  full,  a  struggle  often  occurs  be- 
tween two  expectants,  each  desirous  to  fit  her  horn  to  the  spout 
as  soon  as  the  other  leaves  it. 

On  reaching  the  house  the  mucura  is  emptied  into  the  tinaja, 
which  is  a  much  larger  jar  with  a  wide  mouth.  Each  house  has 
a  sort  of  arch  of  burned  bricks,  built  generally  in  the  corridor, 
with  holes  to  receive  two  or  three  tinajas.  This  is  called  a  ti- 
najera.  The  tinajera  might  sustain  the  same  relation  to  the 
family  circle  here,  if  any  thing  does,  that  the  sacred  hearth  does 
at  the  North.  "  Pro  aris  et  focis,"  then,  must  be  translated,  in 
New  Granada,  "For  the  little  saints'  cupboards  and  the  tina- 
jeraa." 

I  assume  Guaduas  to  be  almost  exactly  1000  metres  in  alti- 
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tnde,  or  3281  feet,  witli  a  mean  temperature  of  74°.  The  ilier- 
mometer  has  very  Httle  range,  and,  if  it  he  not  too  damp,  thei'r 
can  not  he  on  the  face  of  the  earth  a  more  dehghtful  cUmatt^. 
There  is,  however,  some  goitre  here ;  hut  I  helieve  that  a  little 
iodine  water,  taken  daily,  would  prevent  it  or  cure  it.  I  tliought 
I  saw  a  case  of  cretmism,  hut  it  may  have  been  ordinary  idiocy. 
Goitre  is  called  coto,  and  a  person  whose  throat  is  tlms  orna- 
mented ia  a  cotudo. 

But  I  must  leave  Guaduas.  It  is  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  influence  of  the  customs  of  a  country  on  our  own  liahits, 
that  I  took  leave  of  my  little  friends,  who  had  gained  a  large 
place  in  my  heart  hy  their  amiable,  affectionate,  winning  ways, 
by  a  salutation  little  known  here — a  kiss.  After  considerably 
more  than  a  year's  experience  of  Granadan  life  and  ways,  I  met 
them  again,  to  my  great  delight,  with  an  equally  earnest  greet- 
ing— an  embrace.  I  can  not  say  that  kissing  is  used  at  all  here, 
but  embracing  is  in  almost  universal  use  in  case  of  long  separa- 
tions, with  inferiors,  superiors,  and  equals,  with  persons  of  the 
same  sex  or  different.  Some  illustrations  of  this  will  occur  far- 
ther on. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

PLAIN  OF  BOGOTA. 


Tie  Kegresa  Francises,. — Ups  and  Downs. — ^Venta  at  Cuni,  and  Sausage  there. 
—Villeta.  — Great  Tertiilia  and  hard  Lodgings. —  Excelsior.— The  Plain.-— 
Traditions.  ^Fontcs. — Tlie  Orojon,— Battlo-fialds.— ^Market-people. — Fonti- 
bon. — Entrance  to  Bogota. 

OuB  party  ftom  Guaduas  consisted  of  tlie  two  musicians,  who 
had  also  been  waiting  in  Guaduas  In  order  not  to  change  too 
suddenly  their  temperature  and  altitude,  and  two  persons  who 
had  arrived  in  a  subsequent  boat  the  night  before.  These  were 
a  Bogotano,  a  printer  by  the  name  of  Martinez,  and  a  boy  from 
Caraecas  named  P^ez,  traveling  under  the  protection  of  Martinez. 
Altogether  we  had  11  beasts,  furnished  by  the  enterprising  ne- 
gress  Francisca — ^la  negra  Francisca,  as  they  always  call  her. 
She  meant  to  count  us  off  into  three  parties,  each  with  less  than 
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five  beasts,  and,  consequently,  each  obliged  to  pay  for  a  peon  as 
an  extra  beast.  She  would  send  with  us  tliree  peons,  and  we 
would  pay  for  14  beasts.  We  resisted.  I  sent  back  the  peon 
that  was  putting  my  trunks  in  their  encerados,  saying  that  I 
should  engage  another  set  of  mules  and  peon,  and  travel  by  my- 
self. She  gave  in,  and  sent  two  peons,  and  received  pay  for  but 
11  beasts.  She  had  great  difficulty  in  counting  the  money.  I 
had  to  pay  extra  for  my  saddle,  which  was,  at  last,  a  bad  one.  I 
have  lost  the  minute  I  made  of  the  prices ;  but  I  once  paid  S12  80 
for  three  beasts  and  peon  (four)  from  Bogota  to  Guaduas,  and 
$6  40  from  Guaduas  to  the  bodega  below  Honda.  These  were 
high  prices. 

We  started  at  9,  having  already  breakfasted.  So  early  a  stai-t 
is  a  rare  proof  of  the  activity  of  the  negress  Francisca,  but  I  did 
not  then  apprccaate  it  as  I  now  should,  after  more  experience  in 
Granadan  early  brcak&sts.  We  soon  found  our  mules'  backs 
m^ng  an  angle  of  from  20°  to  40°  with  the  horizon  while  they 
climbed  the  paved  zigzags — quingos— which  at  length  took  us 
to  where  we  could  see  the  valley  beneath  us  like  a  map. 

At  this  rate  we  might  reach  the  altitude  of  Bogota  before 
night,  but  here  came  a  change.  We  were  at  the  beginning  of 
an  enormous  descent,  and  we  could  plainly  see  that  if  the  road 
had  kept  farther  to  the  north,  it  might  have  wound  round  this 
great  hUl,  and  saved  all  the  descent  and  most  of  the  ascent.  We 
were  now  at  the  Alto  del  EaizaL  Once  at  the  bottom,  we  re- 
commenced the  ascent,  and  to  a  still  higher  point.  This  was 
the  Alto  del  Trigo.  Trigo  means  wheat,  and  it  is  quite  possi- 
ble that  wheat  will  grow  here,  for  it  is  at  an  altitude  of  61S9 
feet,  according  to  Mosquera,  my  best  authority  on  this  toad. 
We  have  risen,  then,  2839  feet.  Lewy  calls -it  4148  feet,  a  lit- 
tle less  than  a  mile,  which  is  probably  a  clerical  error  of  2000 
feet.  Mosquera  makes  a  similar  one  of  3000  feet  in  the  altitude 
of  Guaduas. 

Before  I  was  aware,  I  had  passed  the  hacienda — estate — of 
Palmar,  the  property  of  Mr.  Haldane,  the  "  Bishop  of  Gua- 
duas."  I  was  sorry  not  to  have  seen  this  excellent  man,  who, 
it  is  sdd,  has  suffered  much  for  his  want  of  the  peculiar  tact 
necessary  in  managing  peons.  It  is  supposed  that  his  first  dif- 
ficulty originated  from  ejecting  a  tenant  for  living  with  a  wom- 
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an  he  ■waa  not  married  to.  The  ceremony  had  hi 
with  to  save  the  fee,  $5  60.  One  attempt  seems  to  have  heen 
made  to  assaasmate  the  family,  hut  the  fearless  Scot  was  an 
overmatch  for  his  numerous  assailants.  A  new  cane-mill  was 
humed  to  the  ground  the  day  hefore  he  was  to  commence  opera- 
tions on  a  large  field  of  cane  just  ripe :  he  lost  his  crop.  Again 
he  engaged  in  the  culture  of  coffee,  and  the  last  I  heard  was,  he 
was  losing  his  entire  crop  for  want  of  a  will  to  gather  it. 

All  around  us  was  a  confused  crowd  of  hills,  separated  by 
deep,  narrow  valleys.  Every  where  on  the  sides  are  cottages 
and  fields,  bat  no  roads  visible.  Many  of  the  fields  were  cane- 
patches — canaverales.  Cana  vera  would  mean  true  cane,  that 
is,  sugar-cane.  There  must  once  have  been  a  cane-field  at  Cape 
Caiiaveral,  on  the  coast  of  Florida,  or  Florida,  as  the  name  used 
to  he  before  Andrew  Jackson  reformed  the  pronunciation.  The 
cane  is  the  most  odious-looking  crop  that  ever  covered  the 
ground.  The  scanty  leaves  on  its  rigid  stalks  are  of  a  sickly 
yellowish  green,  and  before  the  beautiful  tassels  can  come  out 
to  wave  in  the  breeze,  the  stalk  is  cut  for  sugar  or  horse-ieed. 
Nor  does  the  Canaveral  improve  on  a  closer  acquaintance,  as  it 
is  difiicult  to  pa^s  through  it  without  endangering  the  lace  and 
eyes  with  the  harsh,  stiff  foliage 

At  the  Alto  del  Trigo  I  gave  my  horse  into  the  charge  of 
Nepomuceno,  the  little  peon  of  little  Paez,  and  walked  down  the 
long  hill  to  Cuni.  Every  step  down  liill  is  two  steps  lost.  In 
descending  I  saw  a  tall  brick  chimney,  that  at  once  su^ested 
thoughts  of  the  North.  It  proved  to  be  an  establishment  of 
Mr.  Wills,  an  Englishman,  who  has  bought  the  monopoly  of 
supplying  the  province  of  Bogota  with  spirits.  He  makes  it  of 
cane-juice,  which  he  extracts  by  water-power.  Mr,  Wills  has 
long  lived  here,  speaks  and  writes  the  language  well,  is  deeply 
interested  in  the  financial  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  was 
once  appointed  fiscal  agent  to  London.  lie  did  not  go,  how- 
ever, as  the  creditors  there  expressed  a  preference  that  his  sal- 
ary should  be  added  to  their  scanty  dividends.  The  huge  ket- 
tle at  the  Bodega  de  Honda  was  for  this  establishment. 

Three  women  fearlessly  waded  across  the  brook  at  Cuni 
while  I  was  about  picking  my  way  across  on  some  stones.  They 
entered  the  first  house ;  I  followed  them,  and  saw  there  the 
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moat  perfect  specimen  of  a  venta  that  I  liave  ever  seen.  You 
would  liave  called  the  room  I  entered,  tbe  tienda,  a  miniature 
grocery,  but  it  was  less  and  more.  How  they  lire  on  their 
slender  sales  I  can  not  guess ;  but  in  this  instance  they  had 
managed  to  get  up  almost  a  casa  claustrada,  a  perfect  house. 
Most  ventas  consist  of  liut  a  single  lOom  except  the  tienda,  with 
perhaps  a  little  cooking-house  in  the  rear.  At  Cuni  there  is  a 
small  place  where  you  may  ride  into  the  patio,  and  there  is  food 
that  could  be  sold  for  horses,  but  gentlemen  rarely  buy,  even 
when  stopping  over  night. 

As  I  was  determined  to  wait  here  till  the  company  overtook 
me,  I  set  myself  to  watch  the  women.  They  called  for  a  cuar- 
tillo  of  ajiaco.  A  cuartiUo  is  not  a  measure:  no  measures  of 
capacity  are  ever  used  in  New  Granada,  and  very  rarely  any 
other  weight  than  the  carga  of  from  200  to  250  of  our  pounds — 
a  muie-load.  A  cuartiUo  is  a  fourth  of  a  dime,  and  is  the  small- 
est of  our  silver  coin.  Some  other  passers  at  this  time  showed 
me  the  only  copper  Grranadan  coin  I  have  ever  seen.  Practi- 
cally the  cuartillo  is  subdivided  into  cuartos,  but  you  must  lay 
out  your  whole  cuartillo  at  the  same  tienda.  Most  loaves  of 
bread  and  tablas  of  cheap  chocolate  are  made  to  sell  at  a  cuarto. 
A  half  cuartiUo  is  a  mitad,  a  medio  is  a  coin  worth  half  a  dime, 
and  a  real  is  exactly  a  dime.  It  is  legaUy  divided  into  ten  cen- 
times, but  they  are  never  used. 

I  may  as  weU  say  what  remains  to  be  said  on  coins  now. 
The  legal  meaning  of  the  word  peso  is  ten  dimes,  but  the  word 
is  always  used  for  eight  dimes.  The  traveler  must  never  doubt 
on  that  point,  but  he  is  very  apt  to  on  being  toM  once  only.  If, 
after  a  verbal  agreement,  legal  pesos  often  dimes  are  demanded, 
resist  the  demand ;  it  is  an  attempt  to  cheat  that  they  never 
would  try  on  an  experienced  traveler.  Dollars  are  always  de- 
nominated pesos  fuertes,  duros,  or  fuertes,  except  at  auctions 
and  in  law  documents.  A  patacon  is  a  coin  of  eight  reals,  or  a 
transverse  section  of  green  plantain  fried  hard.  An  onza  is  a 
gold  coin  sold  at  about  sixteen  dollars.  They  have  a  piece  a 
little  heavier  than  our  double  eagle,  called  a  condor. 

Well,  numismatics  have  kept  us  tUl  the  poor  women's  ajiaco 
is  hot,  and  brought  in  and  set  in  a  wooden  ring  nailed  to  the 
counter  to  hold  the  round-bottomed  totuma  steady.     It  ia  a 
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broth  or  stew,  containing  pieces  of  potato  or  plantain,  and  per- 
haps, if  the  seller  be  generous,  a  mouthful  or  two  of  meat.  If 
you  had  any  confidence  in  the  cook,  the  composition  would  not 
be  bad  to  take.  There  was  a  single  spoon,  of  totuma  or  wood, 
in  the  dish,  with  which  each  one  took  a  mouthful  in  her  turn, 
till,  too  soon,  alas !  the  totuma  was  empty.  There  had  been 
in  it  only  a  moderate  allowance  for  one,  and  perhaps  it  was  a 
case  where  the  richer  of  the  three  was  dividing  her  little  all  with 
her  neighbors. 

A  still  more  amusing  meal  might  have  been  witnessed  some 
ten  years  since  on  this  spot.  A  New  York  hatter,  just  speak- 
ing a  few  words  of  Spanish,  who  has  been  tormented  and  half- 
starved  by  the  abominated  Granadan  cookery,  and  especially 
persecuted  with  cumin-seed,  has  his  eyes  gladdened  by  seeing 
suspended  in  this  same  tienda  some  veritable  sausages,  relleno 
(Bologna  sausage  is  salchicha).  An  idea  has  struck  him.  He 
has  seen  sausages  cooked;  nay,  he  is  sure  he  can  cook  them. 
He  will  have  one  feast,  cost  what  trouble  it  may.  He  purchases 
quant,  suff.,  paying  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  Spanish  he  can  speak. 
This  is  the  easiest  part  of  the  task,  "With  greater  difficulty  he 
secures  an  olla — home-made  earthen  cooking  vessel — an  olla  of 
any  form  in  which  frying  would  be  possible.  He  is  conducted 
by  the  astonished  natives  to  a  spot  yet  to  be  described,  a  Gran- 
adan kitchen.  By  broken  Spanish  and  gesticulation  he  super- 
intends operations  they  have  never  seen  before.  With  the  vig- 
ilance worthy  of  a  man  whose  life  has  been  attempted  a  dozen 
times  with  cumin-seed,  he  watches  against  the  introduction 
of  all  heterodox  ingredients,  and  of  that  in  particular.  A  visi- 
ble success  crowns  his  eflbrts.  Eagerly  he  sits  down  to  a  large 
table,  made  of  boards,  with  a  full  dish  before  him  of  sausages 
cooked  as  well  as  any  that  ever  came  from  his  mother's  kitchen. 
The  first  morsel  is  now  between  his  teeth,  and  he  discovers — 
oh',  horrors '. — that  things  can  be  put  inside  of  a  sausage ! 

Steuart  describes  his  emotions  as  follows  ;  "  Then  I  had  it 
dished,  while  my  delighted  orbs  of  vision  followed  the  direction 
of  the  knife,  which  immediately  divided  in  twain  the  much-prized 
morsel ;  but  oh !  horror  of  horrors !  my  delicious  anticipations 
all  vanished  with  one  fell  stroke,  for  it  revealed  to  me  the  fact 
that  this,  too,  had  been  plentifully  besprinkled  with  the  always 
used  and  never-failing  cumin-seed!" 
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For  myself,  I  must  admit  that  I  had  reached  Cuni  without 
tasting  any  thing  more  abominable  than  their  sausage.  It  was 
the  only  thing  that  I  found  myself  absolutely  incapable  of  eating, 
My  difficulty  was  with  the  garlic ;  Steuart'a  failure  was  attrib- 
uted by  the  natives  to  hia  not  knowing  the  proper  way  to  cook 
them. 

At  this  same  venta  I  too  have  dined  with  the  loss  of  less  than 
an  hour  in  waiting,  and  with  a  bill  of  6  dimes  for  two.  It  would 
prove  one  of  the  best  places  to  pass  the  night  on  the  road,  but 
it  is  scarcely,  possible  to  avoid  changing  beasts  at  Guaduas,  and 
parsing  a  night  there,  so  that,  in  a  well-regulated  journey,  you 
must  be  here  nearer  midday.  But  an  ascent  toward  Guaduaa 
from  this  point  between  2  and  4  P.M.  was  one  of  the  wannest 
pieces  of  traveling  I  have  ever  done  in  the  tropics. 

At  length  our  party  arrived,  and  I  mounted  and  proceeded. 
Soon  I  saw  a  piece  of  made  road.  It  looked  like  the  grading 
for  a  raikoad,  only  it  had  a  sharp  elbow  in  it.  Nobody  travel- 
ed it,  for  it  was  mucli  easier  to  go  across  it  than  follow  it.  None 
but  a  North  American  can  give  New  Granada  carriage-roads,  for 
in  the  United  States  alone  are  extensive  portions  of  new  and 
cheap  roads  located  every  year.  Some  persons,  like  "Blind 
Jack"  of  Derbyshire,  England,  have  a  genius  for  locating  roads, 
and  such  a  genius  is  much  needed  here.  The  Granadino  runs 
iiis  road  straight  up  the  hill  and  down  on  the  other  side.  The 
European,  who  rarely  has  a  new  road  to  make,  and  kno^vs  no 
want  of  money,  digs  straight  through  ;  the  Yankee  goes  round, 
and  the  Granadino  should  learn  of  him. 

Again  we  commenced  ascending.  On  the  Alto  de  Petaquero 
I  found  a  neglected  orange-tree,  and  as  I  liked  the  idea  of  or- 
anges to  be  had  for  the  gathering,  I  rode  under,  and  with  some 
trouble  filled  my  pockets.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  them  ap- 
pai^ently  of  another  species,  with  an  exceedingly  thick  rind,  and 
of  a  pulp  so  sour  as  to  be  entirely  uneatable.  They  are  good 
only  when  cooked  with  sugar,  or  the  juice  may  be  mixed  with 
water  and  sweetened.  This  is  the  Naranja  agria,  Gtms  vnlgariSj 
often  called  the  Seville  orange. 

Another  steep  descent  brought  us  to  Villeta,  the  only  real 
town  between  Guaduas  and  the  plain  of  Bogota.  Moscj^uera  puts 
it  at  the  altitude  of  2635  feet,  with  a  mean  temperature  of  77°. 
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So  it  is  consideraWy  lower  than  Guadaaa,  and  we  have  lost  all 
tlie  climlDing  we  have  done  to-day. 

I  find,  in  two  measured  descents  that  we  make  in  ascending 
from  Honda  to  Villeta,  a  loss  of  4792  feet,  lacking  only  488  feet 
of  a  mile  perpendicular.  Add  to  this  the  descent  from  the  Alto 
del  Eaizal,  and  that  from  the  Alto  do  Petaquero,  and  we  have  a 
sheer  loss  of  much  more  than  a  mile  climbing  up,  and  the  same 
quantity  of  climbing  down.  We  have  no  idea  of  such  a  waste 
of  force  combined  in  one  useless  ascent  and  descent.  Let  the 
prineipal  highway  of  a  nation  be  led  by  zigzags  from  the  base 
of  Mount  Washington  up  to  the  eummit,  and  down  on  the  otlier 
side,  and  it  would  be  much  less  than  tlie  useless  descent  in  a 
journey  of  a  day  and  a  half,  given  in  the  mail-routes  as  11  hours, 
say  31  miles!  It  is  to  keep  this  precious  specimen  of  a  national 
road  in  the  power  of  the  greatest  city  of  New  Granada  that  the 
province  of  Bogota  is  made  to  extend  down  to  Pescaderias,  em- 
bracing a  people  that  are  as  far  removed  irom  the  Bogotanoa  in 
customs  and  interests  as  in  climate. 

Yilleta  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Kio  Negro,  which  empties 
into  the  Magdalena  near  Buenavista,  The  future  carriage-road 
to  the  river  may  run  through  this  place,  but  not  through  Guad- 
uas.  That,  however,  is  in  a  broader,  greener,  and  much  more 
beautiful  valley  than  this,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  cool- 
er, so  that,  though  farther  from  Bogota,  it  is  much  more  visited. 
Villeta  yields  much  more  sirup  and  sugar.  But  I  must  ex- 
plain these  terms.  The  simp  is  thin  and  watery,  and  bears  the 
name  of  m/iel.  Molasses  drained  from  sugar  is  miel  de  purga. 
Thick  airup  is  amibar;  all  tliree  are  melado.  Honey  (which 
is  not  here  a  table  article)  must  be  specified  as  of  hees  to  be  un- 
derstood—mie^  de  abejas.  All  the  sugar  made  in  Yilleta  is  of 
the  cheap  form,  which  is  called  panela.  It  is  sirup  sufficiently 
concentrated  to  "  grain,"  or  form  fine  crystals  without  giving 
rise  to  molasses.  It  is  cast  in  the  form  of  bricks.  It  is  often 
one  third  the  price  of  coarse  brown  loaf-sugai',  which  alone  bears 
the  name  of  asucar,  and  sometimes  is  a  dime  and  a  half  per 
pound.  Faint  approximations  to  white  sugar  are  common,  but 
any  that  would  bear  the  name  of  loaf-sugar  with  us  is  very  rare. 
All  this  while  we  were  waiting  dinner  at  the  best  posada  or 
venta  in  the  place.    I  sallied  forth  over  the  rough-paved  streets, 
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and  came  to  the  Plaza  and  the  cliurch,  with  its  rude-painted  im- 
ages, and  coaise,  fiat-looking  pictures.  The  aspect  of  the  church 
was  like  that  of  Guaduas,  hut  poorer.  The  only  thing  of  inter- 
est that  I  saw  was  an  Orchid  flower  lying  at  the  feet  of  a  saint. 
It  was  the  second  flower  of  that  Order  tliat  I  had  seen  in  the 
country,  but  I  did  not  venture  to  take  it.  Kcturning  from  church 
I  came  upon  the  school.  It  was  taught  hy  an  intelligent  lad  of 
seventeen,  dressed  in  neat  hut  dilapidated  clothes.  The  room 
was  furnished  after  the  Lancasterian  plan,  but  the  teacher  seem- 
ed to  hare  no  idea  of  any  thing  fai-ther  than  the  mechanical  pro- 
cesses of  reading,  writing,  and  praying,  I  have  seen  many  such 
schools  since :  few  are  much  better,  none  much  worse. 

I  returned  to  dinner,  but  it  was  not  ready.  Time  enough  had 
passed  to  have  slaughtered  a  bullock,  and  cooked  a  dinner  from 
it  and  eaten  it.  I  suspected  that  they  designed  detaining  us  all 
night,  but  when  our  baggage  had  passed  on  they  gave  up  and 
brought  in  dinner.  It  was  no  great  affair  after  all,  but  we  fin- 
ished it  so  as  to  mount  about  5  o'clock. 

We  followed  up  the  Rio  Negro,  crossed  Uuama  bridge,  pass- 
ed Guayabal  and  Mauve.  About  here  I  learned  a  new  fact  in 
Natural  History.  It  appears  that  some  of  our  beasts  can  not 
drink  with  the  bit  in  their  mouth — a  most  vexatious  circum- 
stance, that  has  many  a  time  since  brought  me  to  my  feet  at  a 
most  inconvenient  spot,  on  the  muddy  bank  of  a  stream.  One 
thing  I  am  sure  of:  any  horse  that  I  should  ride  much  would 
acquire  this  useful  accomplishment  in  one  day  were  I  sure  of 
plenty  of  drinking-places ;  but  where  you  hire  a  beast  for  two 
days  it  is  for  your  interest  to  humor  him. 

It  was  now  dark,  and  we  would  gladly  have  found  our  bag- 
bage  halted,  but  they  had  passed  on  with  a  diligence  as  yet  in- 
explicable. We  now  entered  on  the  Salitre,  a  patch  of  road  that 
is  sometimes  so  bad  as  to  cost  half  a  day  to  pass  what  we  un- 
consciously crossed  after  dark.  At  last  we  amved  at  a  venta 
filled  with  a  noisy  crowd,  and  there  we  found  all  our  trunks 
piled  up  under  the  eaves  in  a  heap.  It  consisted  of  a  single 
room  besides  the  tienda.  Within,  one  or  two  tallow  candles,  in  a 
Hide  wooden  chandelier,  shed  a  dim  light  upon  a  dense  mass  of 
men  and  women.  I  made  my  way  through  it  to  where  two  or 
three  were  sitting  at  a  table  playing  a  sort  of  cards  unknown  to 
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Hoyle  in  numlDer,  name,  or  form.  Cups,  cudgels,  golds,  and 
swords — espadas — were  the  four  suits,  and  I  believe  the  num- 
ber of  cards  was  40. 

But  there  was  music  too,  vocal  and  instrumental,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, dancing.  The  principal  musical  instmment  was  the  tiple, 
a  diminutive  of  the  bandola,  which  is  itself  a  reduction  of  the 
common  guitar.  The  length  of  this  implement  of  torment  is  a 
little  more  than  a  foot,  and  I  do  not  think  the  strings  arc  ever 
shortened  by  stepping  them,  as  in  the  guitar  and  violin.  This 
banjo,  jnn.,  is  easily  played,  when  once  in  tune,  by  drawing  your 
lingers  across  it  in  any  manner,  only  keeping  time.  It  costs 
only  two  or  three  dimes,  and  the  number  that  infest  the  land,  not 
only  in  the  tiendas,  but  by  the  roadside,  is  dreadful.  The  tiple 
was  accompaniedby  an  alfandoqne,  a  small  joint  of  guadua,  with 
numerous  pegs  across  the  cavity  within.  It  contains  some  peb- 
bles or  grains  of  maize.  In  a  word,  it  is  the  most  stupendous 
rattle-box  ever  clutched  by  gvown-up  baby.  The  word  alfando- 
que  also  applies  to  a  composition  of  sugar,  full  of  cavities,  so 
that  it  crumbles  in  the  mouth  like  the  candy  they  call  kisses ; 
but  alfandoque  is  in  the  size  of  biscuits. 

The  eagerness  of  our  peons  to  pi-ess  on  was  now  explained. 
The  traveler  must  guard  against  passing  near  night  a  place 
where  there  is  a  holiday  or  meny-making,  if  his  baggage  is  in 
the  rear.  Some  unforeseen  accident  will  inevitably  happen  to 
beast  or  peon,  and  you  will  sleep  without  your  baggage. 

I  was  glad  to  retreat  from  the  crowd,  and,  as  I  was  doing  so, 
I  trod  on  something  soft.  Thinking  it  a  dog  or  cat,  I  took  off 
my  foot  immediately,  but  there  came  not  up  that  instantaneous 
cry  of  brute  anguish  that  I  expected,  but  in  its  stead,  an  in- 
stant after,  the  wail  of  a  naked  babe,  that  its  ostrich  mother  had 
left  to  creep  beneath  the  feet  of  the  unshod  crowd,  and  now  was 
under  the  heel  of  my  heavy  i-iding-boot ! 

I  felt  sick,  and  when  we  met  in  council  I  found  we  were  all 
desperate.  I  alone  had  a  hammock.  Our  baggage  was  so  mix- 
ed, and  the  peons  were  so  busy,  that  we  had  hard  work  to  get 
our  night  fixings.  The  Hollanders  declared  that  they  would 
not  sleep  there.  They  took  their  bayetones  and  went  to  anoth- 
er house,  and  came  back  again.  There  was  a  trough  of  molas- 
ses in  the  back  porch,  with  a  cover  on  it.     This  made  a  bed  for 
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the  little  Venezolano.  Martinez  spread  liia  duds  (trastog)  on 
tlie  ground,  with  a  mat  set  up  on  edge  to  keep  the  cold  mount- 
ain wind  off  his  head.  Over  him  I  hung  in  my  hammoek,  and 
when  I  became  accustomed  to  the  noise,  I  slept  like  a  prince. 

I  awoke  in  the  morning,  and  found  the  Hollanders  sleeping 
at  last,  packed  in  together  like  two  pigs,  on  the  rough  stones  in 
front  of  the  house,  one  bayeton  serving  them  for  mattress,  like 
a  feather  on  a  rock,  while  the  other  served  as  blanket.  They 
did  not  complain  so  much  of  their  bed  as  of  that  infernal  sere- 
nade. The  performers  were  partly  dispersed  abroad,  and  part- 
ly spread  over  the  floor,  sleeping  in  various  attitudes. 

Without  waiting  for  even  a  cup  of  chocolate,  we  took  leave 
of  the  venta  with  a  polyglot  of  valedictories  that  would  not  he 
worth  the  trouble  and  erudition  necessary  to  record  them.  Not 
far  from  here  I  parsed  a  Cinchona  bush  in  flower ;  it  was  a  use- 
less species. 

We  breakfasted,  after  passing  Chimhi,  at  Escobal  or  Agua- 
larga.  The  meal  was  of  fried  beef  and  fried  eggs,  with  fried 
plantains.  Soon  after  setting  out  again  a  fine  rain  came  upon 
ua.  I  put  on  my  encauchado,  and  lent  my  umbrella.  Soon  we 
came  to  dry  ground,  where  no  rain  had  fallen,  and  then  again 
we  were  in  the  rain.  When  it  stopped,  I  found  myself  in  Aser- 
radero,  a  spot  that  strongly  reminded  me  of  home.  There  was 
a  house  more  Yankee-looking  than  usual,  some  grass  fenced  in, 
and  even  the  plants  seemed  to  present  a  diffei-ent  aspect.  One 
little  flower  that  there  attracted  my  attention  would  liave  inter- 
ested me  more  had  I  then  known  its  significance.  It  occurs  in 
all  places  above  a  particular  height,  and  marks  the  boundary  of 
the  tierra  fria,  the  cold  region,  as  we  ascend.  It  is  a  flower  just 
like  a  dandelion,  but  it  is  stemless ;  and  if  you  would  find  the 
connection  between  the  flower  and  leaf,  you  must  dig  for  it.  It 
is  the  achicoria  of  the  natives,  Aschyrophoras  sessilifloras.  It 
extends  down  to  a  height  of  about  7900  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea — a  very  respectable  altitude. 

Long  before  reaching  here  we  could  have  seen  the  outer  rim 
of  the  great  plain  of  Bogota  rising  before  us  like  the  walls  of  a 
fortress,  and  we  seemed  to  be  approaching  a  very  diflicult  place 
to  surmount  them.  If  there  is  a  good  place,  I  have  never  heard 
of  it.     Such  a  discovery  will  be  necessary  to  a  railroad,  unless 
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tlie  engineer  can  teach  locomotives  to  dimb  like  ants  or  jump 
like  crickets.  Even  an  inclined  plane  wouid  be  more  difficult  to 
make  than  a  hoistway.  Our  zigzag  road  was  now  as  steep  as 
stairs,  and  turned  continually.  But  never  did  1  expect  to  see 
such  a  vegetation.  As  I  ascended,  it  seemed  almost  to  shift 
past  me.  Among  the  flowers  were  species  of  the  green-house 
genera,  Begonia  and  Fuchsia.  A  bush  without  flowers,  but  with 
large  leaves  and  very  large  clusters  of  little  berries  or  nuts, 
particularly  puzzled  rae.  It  was  the  strangest  reduction  of  a 
poppy,  Bocconia  fnitescens. 

At  length  the  ascent  remitted  its  severity,  and  then  ceased 
entirely  at  El  Eoble.  We  found  here  a  venta,  at  which  we 
stopped  a  whUe.  Even  then  I  could  not  believe  that  we  were  at 
the  altitude  of  Bogota,  but  we  were  and  more.  It  was  now  not 
much  past  noon,  hut  since  dark  last  night  we  had  ascended  more 
than  a  mile  perpendicular !  We  are  here  at  an  altitude  of  8858 
feet,  according  to  Humboldt,  or  more  than  300  feet  higher  than 
the  summit  of  Mount  Washington.  Then  we  eame  down  a 
gentle  slope  without  rock,  and  at  last  the  vast  plain  burst  upon 
our  eyes.  It  is  the  strangest  spectacle  to  the  traveler ;  it  seems 
incredible  tliat,  after  such  an  ascent,  level  ground  can  be  reach- 
ed without  hours  of  descent.  Before  us  the  plain  stretched  thir- 
ty miles  to  the  eastward,  and  having  an  extent  of  about  sixty 
miles  from  Suesca  on  the  north  to  Cibat^  on  the  south.  It 
has  been  calculated  to  contain  1378.3312172  square  miles,  or 
220,533  acres  and  a  few  square  inches  over. 

All  this  vast  plain  has  been  leveled  by  water ;  few  doubt  but 
that  it  was  once  a  lake.  If  not,  it  has  been  a  hollow  of  un- 
known depth,  now  filled  with  alluvium.  So  strongly  marked  is 
the  dividing  line  between  the  hills,  that  form  the  rim  of  the  ba- 
sin, and  the  plain  within,  that  the  idea  of  a  lake  rises  involun- 
tarily to  tlie  mind  of  the  unreflecting,  and  he  calls  the  knolls  ris- 
ing out  of  the  plain  near  its  edges  islands,  and  the  hills  them- 
selves shores. 

The  Indians  had  a  tradition  that  Chia,  Yubccayguaya,  or 
Huitaca,  a  beautiful  but  malicious  divinity,  flooded  it,  driving 
the  inhabitants  to  the  mountains  for  their  lives.  Bochica,  her 
husband,  called  also  Zuhe  and  Nemqueteba,  transformed  her  into 
the  moon,  struck  the  barrier  ridge  witli  his  staff,  made  the  I'ails 
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of  Tequendama,  drained  the  plains,  and  then  retired  to  Sogomo- 
so,  where  he  reigned  for  2000  years, 

"What  was  the  height  of  the  water  of  the  supposed  lake  ? 
Tradition,  of  course,  will  say  that  its  waters  were  drained  off. 
But  of  this  I  found  no  evidence  at  all,  although  in  other  lake 
plains  north  of  here  I  can  not  doubt  the  fact.  Bat  if  a  lake  was 
ever  drained  off  the  surface  of  the  whole  plain  of  Bogota,  it  must 
have  been  very  shallow  indeed  in  proportion  to  its  extent. 

To  the  Bogotanos  this  plain  is  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth,  and 
the  fact  that  nothing  will  grow  here  but  wheat,  barley,  grass,  and 
a  few  roots,  weighs  nothing  with  them.  So  chill  is  its  climate 
that  frost  may  visit 'it  in  any  season  of  the  year.  A  sufficient 
succession  of  cloudy  days  and  clear  nights  might  at  any  month 
congeal  its  whole  surface.  Now  it  stretched  away  before  us  al- 
most a  dead  level,  with  patches  of  water  toward  the  centre,  but 
elsewhere  so  parched  witii  drought  that  it  seems  an  Illinois  prai- 
lie  in  October,  and  the  temperature  corresponded.  It  never  as- 
sumes all  the  verdure  of  an  extra-tropical  spring  just  escaped 
from  the  prison  of  winter,  but  by  reason  of  the  transparency  of 
the  air,  the  strong  setting  of  the  picture  in  a  framework  of  mount- 
ain, and  the  indescribable  roughness  of  the  country  just  passed 
over,  the  impression  made  by  this  plain  can  neither  be  effaced 
nor  described. 

We  b^an  to  trot,  and  I  found  my  breath  failing  me:  I  was 
obliged  to  beg  the  company  to  slacken  their  pace,  for  I  could 
not  gather  strength  to  pull  my  reins,  and  was  very  near  falling. 
We  had  passed  our  posida  without  seemg  it,  and  bad  to  re- 
turn. It  was  a  very  unpromismg  affiir  as  to  the  exterior,  with 
not  a  window  to  the  street,  but  on  ndmg  through  the  huge  por- 
tal we  found  ourselves  m  a  casa  claustrada,  with  an  enormous 
patio.  All  the  doors  of  the  establishment  opened  into  it,  even 
that  of  the  tienda,  which,  in  every  other  venta,  opens  into  the 
street.  A  small  yard,  six  feet  square  in  the  centre,  protected 
some  shrubs. 

Some  macaws — guaeamayas,  Ara  glauca — and  a  monkey  blind 
of  one  eye,  helped  to  people  the  patio.  But  what  most  interest- 
ed me  was  a  bii-d  a  little  less  than  a  turkey,  called  a  pauji.  It 
was  remarkable  for  a  sort  of  ventriloquial  voice,  at  first  appear- 
ing to  come  irom  a  great  distance,  and  then  appearing  rather  to 
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resemble  tlie  humming  that  a  stick  makes  when  rapidly  wliirletl 
in  the  air.     It  was  probably  Ourax  alector. 

Our  posada,  which  bears  the  name  of  El  Botello  (not  the  bot- 
tle— la  botella),  was  in  reality  better  than  ordinary,  and,  were  it 
provided  with  stables  and  horsefeed,  would  be  almost  a  country 
inn.  One  thing  it  could  not  give  me — a  place  to  hang  my  ham- 
mock in-doors,  and  it  was  too  cold  in  the  corrcdor.  They  tried 
to  make  up  a  bed  to  satisfy  me,  but  I  found  it  very  hard.  We. 
had  a  very  tolei'able  dinner  and  breakfast,  and,  on  the  whole,  I 
was  much  pleased  with  the  place. 

On  arising  in  the  morning  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  whole 
patio  filled  with  cai^a  mules,  which  gave  me  an  exalted  opinion 
of  the  popularity  of  El  Botello.  Just  at  this  moment  an  ex- 
planation comes  to  my  mind  after  I  had  long  forgotten  the  fact. 
Wednesday  is  market-day  at  the  town  of  Facatativa,  and  this 
assemblage  of  beasts,  laden  chiefly  with  skins  of  miel,  could  oc- 
cur on  one  morning  only  in  the  week.  They  must  have  been 
nearly  a  hundred  in  number. 

I  committed  a  great  error  in  starting  from  here  across  the 
plain  without  greasing  my  face,  and  particularly  my  lips. 
Grease  is  a  good  preservative  against  the  effects  of  sun  and 
wind.  The  wind  here  is  often  very  diy,  and  you  may  pay 
dearly  for  kissing  it.  I  have  had  my  hps  bleed  for  weeks  after 
passing  it,  even  with  the  wind  at  my  back  all  the  way.  Many 
protect  themselves  by  cloth,  as  if  against  cold,  but  it  seems  to 
me  less  convenient,  and  even  less  agreeable,  to  be  so  bun- 
dled up. 

We  started  late  from  El  Botello,  and  in  bad  order.  First, 
they  had  our  baggage  so  thoroughly  mixed  that,  to  get  at  my 
two  cargas  on  arriving  at  Bogota,  it  was  necessary  to  unload 
four  beasts.  All  my  exhortations  at  El  Botello  to  put  my 
property  by  itself  were  unavailing.  Second,  pai't  of  the  rauies 
were  suffered  to  start  before  all  were  loaded.  This  was  prob- 
ably designedly  done,  to  give  the  peons  a  chance  to  chat  with 
the  market-girls  at  Facatativa ;  and  at  last  it  happened  that  we 
found  part  of  our  cargas  entirely  without  a  peon,  and  were 
obUged  to  drive  them  through  Facatativa  ourselves,  or  risk 
losing  them.  One  dodged  between  two  houses  into  a  field,  and 
I  had  a  hard  ride  to  drive  him  out,  as  my  poor  mule  preferred 
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ratter  to  aharo  the  spoil  with  him  than  to  make  haste,  and  I 
wore  no  spurs. 

Then,  again,  when  clear  of  the  town,  we  resolved  to  halt  and 
WMt  a  reunion  of  all  our  forces ;  but  here  occurred  a  difficulty : 
not  one  of  the  party  knew  the  word  to  use  to  command  the 
mules  to  stop ;  not  the  Venezuelano,  nor  even  the  Eogotano. 
The  word  used  here  is  o-o-is-te ;  in  other  places,  fi/i  /  in  others, 
chU-to-o.  We  adopted  a  better  expedient :  we  bought  a  half 
dime  of  maize  on  the  stalk  (it  can  scarcely  ripen  here),  and 
threw  it  to  the  famishing  animals,  and  they  waited  contentedly 
till  the  peons  arrived  with  the  remainder. 

Facatativa  is  a  large,  poorly-built  town,  with  a  population 
chiefly  of  Indian  blood.  Its  main  support  must  he  derived  from 
the  herdsmen  of  the  great  plain ;  perhaps  as  a  place  for  an  in- 
termediate sale  of  miel  and  other  articles,  that  are  brought  here 
from  the  tierra  caliente  on  mules,  and  which  can-  be  carried  on 
carts  to  Bogota.  A  rude  cart  rumbling  past  El  Botelio  quite 
excited  me.  The  road  here  is  even  too  good,  for  the  cost  spent 
on  it  would  have  done  much  toward  making  a  wheel-road  to 
the  Magdalena.  Carriages  come  out  here  to  bring  or  meet  trav- 
elers, who  are  made  to  pay  roundly  for  it.  The  distance  is 
stated  as  low  as  seven  leagues ;  the  post-office  calls  it  nine.  1 
reckon  it  as  twenty-eight  miles. 

As  we  proceeded  we  noticed  a  saw-mill  on  the  left,  not  far 
from  Facatativa,  and  where  trees  and  water-power  would  seem 
nearly  equally  scarce,  I  know  of  but  one  other  in  all  the  coun- 
try. It  is  at  Tequendama,  and,  like  this,  is  accessible  to  Bo- 
gota by  wheels.  In  fact,  carriages  and  carriage-roads  seem  a 
necessary  prerequisite  to  saw-mills,  and  it  is  not  strange  that 
there  should  he  none  off  this  plain.  And  how  many  interests 
of  domestic  economy  depend  on  the  existence  of  saw-mills ! 

Near  the  mdl  I  saw  a  fence  made  of  the  trunks  of  tree-ferns 
set  up  on  end.  I  recognized  them  without  difficulty,  although 
I  had  not  yet  seen  them  growing.  A  botanist  would  fancy  a 
fence  of  so  strange  a  material ;  here  it  was  merely  economy,  as 
the  shell  of  the  trunk  seems  quite  durable.  They  call  tree-ferns 
here  palo-bobo,  fool-wood. 

Soon  I  caught  at  a  passion-flower  that  was  not  a  passion-flow- 
er, for  it  had  assumed  a  form  so  distorted  as  to  take  the  name 
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of  Tacksonia.  This  new  Passiflorate  genu3  has  numerons  spe- 
cies here,  seTeral  of  which  yield  a  fruit  known  at  Bogota  as  ca- 
ruha.  Some  of  them  are  very  fine  when  well  sweetened.  The 
seed  is  swallowed  with  the  aril,  which  is  the  only  edible  part. 
The  curuba  of  the  Cauca  is  a  real  Passiflora,  which,  if  not  a 
variety  of  the  P.  quadrangularis,  known  in  our  green-houses, 
and  here  called  the  hadea,  is  certainly  close  to  it.  Both  are 
huge  fruits,  as  large  as  a  small  watermelon;  but  of  the  hadea 
you  eat  the  walls  of  the  fruit  itself  as  well  as  the  arils,  while  of 
this  curuba,  as  of  that  of  Bogota,  only  the  aril  serves.  The  ut- 
ter neglect  of  cultivation  of  fruits  gives  rise  to  all  my  doubts  as 
to  these  being  varieties,  and  what  adds  to  my  difficulty  is  that 
I  never  have  been  able  to  obtain  a  ripe  badea, 

Another  Passiflora,  probably  P.  ligularis,  yields  the  grana- 
dilla,  one  of  the  very  best  fruits  unknown  to  the  New  York  mar- 
kets. The  walls  of  the  fruit  arc  thin,  and,  when  broken  open, 
are  clear  and  dry ;  and  the  mechanical  process  of  taking  out  the 
rich,  juicy,  sweet  arils  with  a  fork  or  spoon  is  in  itself  a  very 
agreeable  one.  The  granadilla,  and  all  the  Tacksonias,  are 
plants  of  high  lands,  and  only  the  badea  and  the  Caucan  curuba 
grow  in  Tierra  Caliente.  All  are  vines  tliat  will  flower  in  our 
green-houses,  but  all  cast  their  fruit  there.  Query :  Would  not 
P.  quadrangularis  perfect  its  fruit  if  kept  at  a  temperature  be- 
low 70°  ? 

A  few  words  more  will  finish  all  I  have  to  say  of  the  Passi- 
florate plants  of  this  country.  Several  have  very  small  fruits 
and  flowers.  One,  with  a  large,  pretty  flower,  has  a  tolerable 
fruit,  with  a  very  hard  shell.  Another,  with  a  viscid  calyx,  has 
a  fruit  so  thin  that  it  is  called  paper  granadillo — granadillo  de 
papel.  I  found  one  Passiflora  that  was  an  erect  bush,  and  anoth- 
er stUi  was  a  tree  !  it  was  so  high  that  I  had  to  stand  on  my 
horse's  back  to  reach  the  lowest  limbs. 

I  noticed  another  vine  on  the  plain  terminated  with  enormous 
clusters  of  large,  beautifid  flowers.  It  was  an  Alstrcemeria. 
Other  spedes  grow  here,  but  none  so  splendid.  I  found,  also 
growing  by  the  road-side,  Tropteoiam  majus,  known  to  children 
at  home  as  "  stertian,"  and  also  two  or  three  other  species.  How 
came  the  stertian  in  our  gardens  \  Who  sent  the  seeds  from 
this  plain,  and  whither,  and  why  ?     What  merit  has  difiiised  the 
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little  vine  over  the  world?  Lastly,  here  an  enormous  herb,  or 
a  stout  shruh,  raises  its  head  six  or  eight  feet  high,  crowned  with 
a  profusion  of  cream-colored  pendent  solanate  flowers  eight  inch- 
es long.  It  is  Datura  arborea,  known  as  borrachero,  or  the  in- 
toxicator.  There  is  a  yellow-flowered  variety,  and  another  spe- 
cies with  smaller  red  flowers — ^D.  sanguinea — is  cultivated  in 
some  patios  in  Bogota. 

The  plain  appeaa-ed  so  much  like  prairie  that  I  often  forg<* 
myself.  It  is  inclosed  from  the  road  by  ditches,  often  made  of 
two  rows  of  deep  square  pits,  alternating  with  each  other,  so  that 
the  idea  of  leaping  it  suggests  instantly  that  of  a  broken  bone. 
The  arrangement  is  exactly  that  of  two  rows  of  cells  in  a  honey- 
comb. Farther  on  I  saw  a  man  making  or  renewing  a  ditoh  of 
the  ordinary  description.  He  scooped  the  earth  up  with  a  pad- 
dle, or  his  hands,  and  put  it  into  a  piece  of  hide,  in  which  he 
threw  it  upon  the  bank.  At  other  places  a  thick,  high  wall  of 
rammed  earth — ^tapias — or  of  large  unbumed  bricks — adobe — 
serves  as  a  fence,  but  it  must  have  a  roof  of  burned  tiles,  or  a 
protection  of  twigs  of  bushea,  laid  ou  transversely  and  covered 
with  sod. 

Fences  are  rare  in  this  cotrntry,  I  reached  Guaduaa  before 
learning  the  Spanish  for  fence.  Very  few  indeed  are  of  wood. 
I  asked  a  man  the  reason  of  this,  and  he  replied  that  wood  would 
be  stolen  for  fuel.  I  su^ested  that  at  home  the  study  of  the  Bi- 
ble in  Sabbath-schools  had  been  found  an  effectual  preventive  of 
petty  thefts,  when  severer  remedies  of  law,  and  other  man-traps, 
had  proved  of  no  avail.  He  replied  that  he  had  been  informed 
that  we  \i8ed  mutilated  copies  of  the  Bible  in  these  schools.  He 
thought  the  measure  questionable,  even  for  so  laudable  an  object 
as  to  protect  fences.  This  man  is  one  of  the  few  gentlemen  who 
still  keep  up  their  fasts,  confess,  and  commune.  He  is  an  ex- 
ception. 

At  one  place,  in  an  immense  pasture,  we  saw  hundreds  of  cat- 
tle, and  some  men  on  horseback  examining  them  or  catching 
some,  but  the  scene  of  operations  was  too  far  from  the  road  for 
me  to  observe  them  sufficiently.  As  the  mode  is  different  there 
and  in  the  great  plains  east  of  Bogota  from  that  practiced  here  in 
the  Cauca,  I  am  sorry  not  to  have  seen  both. 

The  rich  proprietors  on  tliis  plain  are  not  highly  respeetod  by 
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the  gentry  of  keener  wita  and  li^htei  purses,  ^ho  call  them 
Orejones,  or  big-eared ;  Irat  why  I  reiU)  cin  not  tell  Thej 
describe  them  as  big,  burly,  brutal,  and  butcher  like  with  i 
characteristic  face  recognized  e\  eiy  wheie,  and  which  mirks  the 
bearer  as  rich  and  stupid.  But  I  ha\  e  greit  tear  of  doing  them 
an  injustice,  and  an  impression  that  a  neaier  acquaintance  with 
them  would  bring  out  some  excellent  qualities 

The  above  sketch  is  by  one  ot  these  characters,  and  la  as 
bad  as  it  well  can  be  and  be  iaithtul  but  taithful  it  13  It  la 
exactly  as  I  saw  him  when  I  lound  lum  paused  on  his  steed 
near  a  low,  tile-roofed  venta  on  the  Sabana  as  they  (.all  the 
great  plain. 

Let  us  study  him.     In  every  feature  of  his  face  ia  written 
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Okejon  ;  and  the  handkerchief  tied  on  under  his  hat  but  makes 
the  expression  of  his  countenance  the  more  pitiahle.  His  hroad 
jipijapa  hat  is  covered  with  a  case  (fanda)  of  red  oiled  cloth,  and 
is  held  on  hy  a  horboquejo  or  string  passing  under  the  chin. 
His  niana  is  of  wool,  a  mixture  of  a  dingy  color  and  bright 
stripes.  His  nether  man  is  encased  in  zamarras  of  goat-skin 
with  the  hair  on.  They  are  made  like  the  legs  of  pantaloons, 
connected  only  by  the  waistband.  The  feet  are  armed  with  a 
formidable  spur,  and  thrust  into  brass  or  copper  slipper-shaped 
stirrups,  which  cost  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars.  Into  our  or- 
dinary stirrup  of  the  north — estribo  de  aro,  hoop-stirrup — he 
would  not  put  his  foot. 

His  Rosinante  is  of  the  meek,  tame  kind  when  be  has  no  fear 
of  the  spur,  but  knows  what  it  is  to  be  severely  ridden,  and  has 
more  long  fasta  in  the  year  than  his  master.  Under  the  bridle 
is  a  halter— jaquima — the  end  secured  to  the  saddle ;  it  serves 
oftenest  to  confine  the  horse  by  the  simple  contrivance  of  pull- 
ing  its  broad,  worsted- worked  head-piece  down  over  the  eyes. 
Little  is  seen  of  the  saddle  save  the  well-filled  pockets  oh 
which  the  rider's  hands  now  rest,  and  the  back  strap — arretran- 
ea— so  useful  in  riding  down  stairs  to  tierra  caliente.  Well, 
you  have  seen  the  worst  of  him.  The  best  is,  that  in  morals  he 
is  on  a  par  with,  or  above  the  average  character  of  those  who 
speak  so  lightly  of  him. 

Again  we  saw  great  stacks  of  wheat,  and  men  thrashing  wheat 
beneath  the  feet  of  mules,  and  others  throwing  it  up  against  the 
wind,  a  prioiirive  mode  of  separating  it  from  the  chaff.  This 
plain  is  the  great  wheat-field  of  the  republic ;  and,  although  in 
all  the  colder  parts  it  will  grow  readily,  it  is  only  in  these  an- 
cient beds  of  mountain  lakes  that  the  land  is  level  enough  to  ad- 
mit of  the  rude  cultivation  practiced  here.  Off  the  plain  of  Bo- 
gota I  have  never  seen  a  plow,  and  only  once  there  have  I  seen 
one  that  threw  up  such  a  furrow  that  you  could  teU  which  way 
the  plow  had  been  drawn.  In  other  words,  the  plow  here  is  in 
the  primitive  state,  an  instrument  for  scratching,  not  for  turning 
the  soil. 

Now  we  have  on  our  right,  near  the  shore  of  the  plain,  a  small 
town,  witli  its  little  church,  not  half  a  mile  from  the  road.    It  is 
I,  the  head  of  a  little  district  of  1094  souls.    Next  we 
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come  to  Cuatro  Esquinas — the  Four  Corners.  Here  are  several 
iiouaea  at  the  junction  of  our  road  with  one  from  La  Mesa,  which 
enters  the  plain  at  Barro  Blanco,  This,  too,  is  macadamized  to 
the  edge  of  the  plain.  We  have  been  coming  from  the  north- 
west, and  La  Mesa  hcB  due  west  from  Bogota,  so  that  this  is 
the  ordinary  road  for  the  Upper  Magdalena,  the  Cauca,  the  Pa- 
cific, and  Ecuador.  Standing  at  the  Four  Corners,  the  road  east 
goes  to  Bogota ;  west,  you  go  on  the  northwestern  road  to  Hon- 
da and  the  Atlantic,  and  south,  the  road  leads  to  the  western  and 
soutliern  parts  of  New  Granada,  The  north  road  leads  to  the 
little  ancient  Indian  town  of  Funza,  once  the  capital  of  the  plain 
when  Bogota  was  only  a  watering-place.  It  is  a  pity  tliat  they 
had  not  pitched  on  the  western  side  of  the  piain,  w]iere  tiicre 
must  be  more  sun  and  less  rain,  so  as  to  save  me  this  long  ride ; 
but  the  copious  cold  streams  rushing  down  to  the  plain  from  the 
eastern  ridge  drew  the  town  to  the  junction  of  the  last  slope 
with  the  plain, 

A  little  farther  east  an  immense  gateway  gave  passage  to  a 
road  up  to  a  building  large  enough  for  a  laiiroad  depot.  It  was 
only  an  ordinary  hacienda  or  farm-house.  Large  houses  are  a 
weakness  of  the  Orejones,  and  they  delight  especially  in  a  gate 
of  magniliccnt  proportions. 

Now  my  eye  catches  a  little  white  spot  half  way  up  the  blue 
barrier  of  mountain  before  me.  It  must  he  the  church  of  Mont- 
serratc,  I  now  scan  more  clearly  the  ground  beneath  it,  and 
see  lying  straight  before  me,  and  in  full  view,  the  city  of  Bogota. 
It  had  lain  hid  so  long  on  account  of  its  dingy  color,  so  closely 
resembling  the  liill  behind  it.  Besides  the  dark-yellow  front  of 
the  Cathedral,  which  rises  in  ample  proportions,  fronting  the 
plain,  you  see  little  else  than  tiled  roofs,  A  distant  city  is  al- 
ways a  blotch  upon  the  canvas.  It  has  none  of  the  beauty  of 
a  village,  and  is  hut  a  chaos  of  roofs  mixed  hap-hazard  with 
steeples.  How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Still,  the  State-house 
at  Boston,  St.  Paul's  in  London,  St.  Peter's  in  Borne,  and  the 
Cathedral  at  Bogota,  all  give  a  character  to  the  respective  cities, 
as  if  they  were  the  only  buildings  in  them — they  are,  in  fact, 
the  only  features  they  have. 

The  road  advances  straight  toward  the  city  till  it  meets  the 
lowest  part  of  the  plain,  the  marshes  through  which  the  alug- 
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gisb  Bogota,  creeps  toward  its  only  possible  exit  from  the  Saba- 
na  at  the  south.  Here  we  turn  ahnost  north,  and  seek,  for  miles, 
a  place  to  cross.  We  pass  the  hacienda  of  Quito,  the  owner 
of  which  lost  much  in  my  estimation  by  receiving  fuU  price  for 
a  horse  too  weak  for  me  to  ride,  and  which,  indeed,  I  could  hard- 
ly drive  before  me,  as  I  ascended  on  foot  the  weary  steeps  from 
La  Mesa  to  the  plain ;  but  he  lets  moles  on  a  wholesale  scale, 
and  if  he  gave  heed  to  reclamations,  he  would  suffer  a  thousand 
impositions.  Besides,  if  it  is  his  portrait  wluch  I  have  given  a 
few  pages  before,  I  am  amply  revenged. 

The  Dutchmen  had  preceded  us  on  firesh  horses,  taken  at 
Facatativa,  and,  as  the  road  at  last  turned  down  to  the  river, 
the  little  Venezolano,  who  had  not  stopped  to  be  acclimated  at 
Guaduas,  became  too  unwell  to  keep  on ;  and  Martinez,  in  wliose 
charge  he  was,  stopped  with  liim  at  a  venta  to  await  the  cargas, 
and  I  proceeded  entirely  alone. 

But  let  us  pause  a  moment  at  the  causeway  that  leads  straight 
toward  Bogota  again,  and  is  conducting  us  down  to  Puentc 
Grande,  the  bridge  over  the  Bogota.  Near  where  wo  stand  the 
fates  of  two  revolutions  have  been  decided.  Behind  us,  as  we 
face  the  city,  is  the  field  of  Santuavlo,  two  leagues  from  Bogo- 
ta, say  5^  miles.  Here,  on  the  27th  Aiigust,  1830,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Samper,*  "  the  fanatics  of  the  plain  threw  themselves, 
in  the  name  of  the  most  holy  Virgin,"  upon  the  troops  of  Pres- 
ident Joaq^uin  Mosquera,  routed  them,  and  plaeed  the  usurper 
Urdaneta  on  a  dictator's  throne.  The  reader  must  be  caution- 
ed that  there  was  another  battle  of  a  Santuario  in  the  province 
of  Antioquia  in  October,  1829. 

Turn  your  face  again  toward  the  bridge  and  Bogotd,  and  on 
your  left  is  the  field  of  Culebrcra.  Nay,  the  very  ground  under 
our  feet  has  been  drenched  in  human  blood,  for  here  where  we 
stand  died  the  revolution  of  1840,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  pass 
this  causeway  and  bridge  on  the  28tli  October.  All  Bogota  had 
been  thrown  into  commotion  by  the  approach  of  insurgents  from 
Socorro.  Priests  and  women  had  aided  in  the  transportation  of 
all  the  military  stores  to  the  Plaaa,  and  the  conversion  of  the 
eight  blocks  adjoining  it  into  a  citadel,  when  here,  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  capital,  "the  Eevolution  of  the  Governors" 
breathed  its  last. 

*  ^rlu^tos  para  la  Hlatoria,  page  143. 
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The  Bogotd,  as  we  here  pass  it,  is  lather  a  marsh  than  a  riv- 
er. A  small  outlay,  no  doubt,  would  drain  a  large  portion  of 
it.  BeautiM  white  cranes  were  flying  over  its  shores  in  large 
numbers.  They  are  called  garza,  and  are  probably  Ardea  alba. 
One  species  of  fish  alone  is  caught  in  this  chiUy,  sluggish  stream, 
and  this  has  a  sort  of  reptilian  look,  wliich  belies  its  excellent 
flavor.  They  cili  it  capitan  It  is  almost  finless  and  must  be 
slow  in  its  motions  How  cime  it  i  p  here  ?  M  hen  the  ichthy- 
ology of  the  Vndes  shill  hi-ve  been  stuhed  some  curious  tacts 
■will  appear 


Nothing  has  touched  my  heart  more  than  to  see  the  poor  peo- 
ple, women  especially,  loaded  with  articles  that  they  cany  to 
market.  Once,  when  I  saw  a  couple  loaded  like  those  before 
us,  a  whole  day's  walk  from  Bogota,  I  could  not  restrain  my 
tears.  Look  at  this  couple  in  raspon  hats.  The  man  wears 
nothing  more,  perhaps,  except  his  pantalones  and  ruana,  or  he 
may  have  a  scanty  camisa  besides.  Except  the  mantellina  un- 
der the  woman's  hat,  and  the  camisa  that  extends  but  a  little 
below  her  waist,  she  wears  only  a  cliircatc,  a  piece  of  cloth,  like 
a  shawl,  wrapped  around  her,  and  held  in  place  by  a  belt  called 
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a  maure.  The  fisJi  they  carry,  with  each  a  rush  through  its 
^Is,  are  not  uniform  enough  in  their  diameter  to  be  the  capitan 
— ^too  large  at  the  thorax — -therefore  I  suspeet  they  come  from 
tierra  templada.  Their  guambias  then  prohahly  contain  yuca 
or  plantains.  Happy  they  if  they  shall  succeed  in  selUng  all 
they  have,  including  the  dog,  whose  own  feet  have  brought  him. 
I  passed  these  poor  people  at  Puente  Grande,  and  thought 
myself  entering  the  suhurhs  of  Bogota,  especially  when  I  reach- 
ed ITontibon.  This  is  the  head  of  a  district  of  1985  souls,  sep- 
arated from  Bogota  by  farms  and  marshes,  and  by  what  I 
thought  was  rather  a  long  strip  of  road.  This  is  the  turning- 
point  of  many  a  little  lide  from  the  city,  and  a  very  convenient 
place  to  dispose  of  some  loose  change.  Probably  a  biiliard-ta- 
ble  could  be  found,  or  a  pack  of  cards,  and  possibly  every  other 
appliance  of  gambling  known  at  this  altitude. 

Two  circular  enlargements  of  the  road  here  excited  my  curi- 
osity, but  my  inquiries  were  in  vain.  I  subsequently  learned 
that  they  are  called  las  Vueltas  de  la  Vireina :  they  were  made 
for  the  turning-places  for  the  carriage  of  the  Viceroy's  lady, 
which  was  too  cumbrous  to  turn  in  the  ordinary  width  of  the 
road.  After  this,  a  sudden  contraction  of  the  road,  as  if  a  bridge 
with  a  high  parapet,  announced  the  entrance  of  Bogota,  which 
must  mark  the  conclusion  of  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

POSADA  AT  BOGOTjL 


The  reader  surely  can  have  no  wish  to  know  the  precise 
names  of  those  who  for  sixteen  dollars  per  calendar  month  gave 
me  shelter,  food,  and  attendance,  and  all  the  other  thousand  com- 
forts and  annoyances  ineident  to  tamily  life  in  Bogota.  That 
city  has  no  hotel,  and  but  one  boarding-house,  and  as  that  is  an 
Enghsh  one,  and  has  few  inmates  tliat  do  not  speik  English  al- 
most entirely,  the  very  words  "board"  and  " boardmg-house" 
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have  scarcely  an  equivalent  in  the  popular  language.  Perhaps, 
like  the  English  word  "  self-government,"  these  too  may  be  yet 
transferred  to  the  language  to  whicli  the  idea  is  now  foreign, 

The  normal  way  of  living  here  is  to  hire  a  house  or  a  "habi- 
tation," and  either  eat  at  a  fonda,have  your  meals  sent  in  to 
you  from  a  fonda,  or  hire  a  cook.  This  last  implies  either  that 
you  also  go  to  market  and  have  your  provisions  stolen  at  home, 
or  send  your  cook  to  market  to  steal  your  money.  The  last  is 
preferable,  if  the  cook  be  not  insatiable ;  but  an  alternation  of 
evils  is  always  better  than  the  long  continuance  of  the  same,  SO 
you  should  at  least  make  a  part  of  your  purchases.  It  is  not 
wise  to  turn  off  a  servant  for  peculation,  for  yoii  may  get  in  hia 
place  one  who  has  been  long  out  of  employment,  and  who,  con- 
sequently, has  some  months'  hack  stealing  to  do.  It  would  not 
he  imprudent  to  take  a  servant  into  your  service  who  has  just  been 
discharged  for  theft,  for  of  all  thieves  an  unsuspected  one  is  the 
worst.  In  a  word,  any  inquiry  into  the  morals  of  your  servants 
is  simply  ridiculous ;  you  may  rest  assured  that  they  have  none. 
From  all  these  perplexities  I  was  saved  by  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction from  Mr.  Gooding  to  Don  Fulano  de  Tal.  This  I  da- 
livered  in  person  to  la  Seiiora  Tomasa,  his  wife,  in  five  minutes 
after  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  La  Seiiora  Tomasa  is  said 
to  be  the  fattest  woman  in  Bogota,  where  obesity  is  not  common. 
She  is  chiefly  characterized  by  a  head  of  black  hair  that  always 
looks  like  a  rat's  nest,  but  there  is  no  part  of  her  whole  person 
that  is  not  in  keeping  with  it.  The  worst  of  her  is  external ; 
but  a  man  with  a  strong  mind  and  a  strong  stomach  makes  lit- 
tle account  of  externals.  I  followed  Mr.  Gooding's  advice,  and 
became  at  once  her  guest. 

She  showed  me  the  house,  which  was  a  casa  claustrada  of  one 
story,  with  a  second  patio  behind  the  first,  built  only  on  two 
sides,  and  a  third  behind  that,  which  has  only  a  shed  (XVIII.) 
on  one  side.  The  front  is  equal  to  about  three  house-fronts  in 
a  Northern  city.  It  fronts  the  west,  and  the  zaguan  (1)  is  in 
the  northw^t  comer.  It  ia  paved  with  stones  of  the  siae  of  a 
double  fist.  The  door  from  the  zaguan  to  the  patio  is  very 
large,  and  is  opened  only  to  let  in  horses.  It  has  a  little  door 
cut  in  it,  and,  as  you  pass,  you  must  raise  your  foot  and  lower 
your  head.  This  last  I  often  forgot  to  do  till  I  had  received  a 
blow. 
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I.  Zaguan. 

10  and  11.  Proprie 

II.  Corredor. 

12.  Passage. 

8.  Sala. 

Xni.  Back  Corrcdor 

4,  Bed-room. 

14.  Study. 

5.  Tienda. 

15.  Pantrj-. 

6.  Dining-room. 

16.  Kitfhen. 

7.  Scn-anta'  Dormitory. 

IT.  Passage. 

g.  Guests'  Room. 

XVm.  Shed  for  Hors 

9.  Host's  Sleeping-rooiR. 

The  front  was  occupied  hy  the  aala  (3),  with  ita  portraits  of 
Mary  and  Joseph,  and  a  nice  image-closet,  that  contained  a  Do- 
lores or  la  Dolorosa ;  that  is,  a  Mary,  with  a  dagger  in  her  heart, 
her  hands  spread  out,  with  a  cloth  lying  across  them,  and  her 
upturned  eyes  red  with  weeping.  Some  stuffed  hirds ;  two  sofas, 
of  chintz ;  a  strange  ottoman,  that  looked  like  the  middle  section 
of  a  trough,  with  flaring  sides,  and  the  matting  on  the  floor  com- 
pleted the  furniture,  Cai-pets  are  not  to  be  expected  in  ordi- 
nary houses  here.  But  I  forget  an  important  and  rather  uncom- 
mon article — a  good  mantel-clock. 

The  adjoining  bed-room  (4)  was  devoted  to  the  riding  estab- 
lishment of  Don  Tulano,  his  gun,  his  blunderbuss,  and  Other 
precious  articles.  The  windows  of  the  parlor  and  this  room 
opened  to  the  street.  The  south  side  of  the  patio  was  occupied 
with  a  little  dining-room  (6),  having  no  window,  and  a  Httie 
room  (7)  with  an  unglazed  window,  where  three  servants  slept. 
The  east  side  had  one  large  room  (8),  with  a  door  and  window, 
which  became  my  quarters.  Next  was  a  passage  (12)  to  the 
second  court,  closed  with  a  leathern  door  by  day  and  stout  wood- 
en ones  at  night.  North  of  this  was  the  family  sleeping-room 
^9),  which  extended  into  the  comer  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  a 
window.     On  the  north  side  were  two  little  rooms  (10  and  11) 
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appropriated  to  Don  Pastor,  the  landlord,  who  occasionally  came 
to  town  and  spent  a  night.  A!I  these  windows  were  tuniished 
with  a  reja,  and  with  doors  to  them,  and  most  of  them,  also,  with 
glared  sash  on  hinges.  Glass  is  almost  a  necessary  to  the  ricli 
here,  but  unknown  to  me  in  all  other  places  in  New  Granada. 

The  first  patio  was  paved,  but  had  several  plum-trees,  cher- 
ished objects  with  Don  Fulano,  and  some  pots  of  flowers.  Its 
corredor  (11.)  had  a  matting  on  the  northern  half,  as  this  was 
more  trodden  by  visitors  and  less  used  by  servants  than  the 
rest.  The  second  patio  had  an  unpaved  garden,  with  a  fig-tree, 
a  papaya,  more  plums,  and  a  minute  apple-tree  half  dead  with 
cold.  By  way  of  annuals,  there  were  potatoes  and  other  escu- 
lents. The  west  side  of  this  patio  was  occupied  with  my  little 
study  (14),  an  open  corredor  (XIII.),  and  a  dirty  pantry  (15). 
A  few  steps  led  down  to  a  still  dirtier  kitclien  (16),  to  a  little 
space  (17)  containing  an  oven,  in  which  there  never  has  been  a 
fire,  and  to  the  door  of  the  third  patio.  This  is  all  paved,  has 
a  shed  (SVIII.)  and  manger  on  the  south  side,  with  a  door 
opening  on  a  back  street  or  vacant  lot. 

This  place,  designed  to  accommodate  more  horses  than  the 
house  could  hold  of  guests,  was  entirely  in  the  occupation  of  a 
dog  of  the  Newfoundland  breed  and  feminine  gender,  whose  off- 
spring were  held  by  the  Senora  at  high  prices,  as  they  were  dif- 
ficult to  raise  at  lower  altitudes.  These  would  do  well  but  for 
the  supposed  nightly  visits  of  the  bats,  who  are  said  to  keep 
them  poor  by  sucking  their  blood.  No  one  doubts  these  vam- 
pire stories,  but  some  confirmation  of  them  would  be  desirable. 
While  I  was  looking  at  these  things,  a  servant-girl  had  placed 
on  the  parlor-table  a  little  cup  of  chocolate,  a  slice  of  cake,  and 
a  saucer  of  sweetmeats.  This  was  ray  dinner  that  day,  as  fre- 
quently happens  on  a  journey.  This  over,  I  sallied  out  to  meet 
my  baggage,  which,  fortunately,  was  just  entering  town  at  the 
close  of  twilight.  We  proceeded  to  the  Bttle  Plaza  of  San  Vic- 
torino,  and  had  halted  for  an  instant,  when  I  heard  an  English 
voice  ask,  "  Is  there  an  American  here  ?"  It  was  Mr.  John  A. 
Bennet,  our  excellent  consul,  who  had  learned  that  he  had  a 
countryman  coming  in  the  party.  And  I  have  never  found  him 
less  prompt  or  less  friendly  to  any  stranger,  even  though  he  come, 
as  I  did,  without  any  letters  to  him. 
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Tims  I  settled  myself  in  the  family  of  Don  Fulano  de  Tal, 
A  little  cot-bed  gave  me  a  warmer  embrace  than  my  cold  couch 
at  El  Botello.  I  awoke  from  it,  and  waited  in  the  morning  to 
see  whether  I  was  to  eat  in  the  house.  While  meditating  on 
this,  Ignacia,  an  Indian  girl  of  17  years,  and  a  little  over  five 
feet  in  stature,  came  into  my  room  and  spread  a  cloth  on  my 
table.  What  else  she  put  on  I  can  not  say,  only  first  there 
was  something  that  they  called  sopa,  because  it  resembled  soup 
in  being  eaten  with  a  spoon.  I  can  offer  no  conjecture  as  to 
the  ingredients.  Another  dish  was  the  ajiaco  that  we  saw  at 
Coni :  it  contained  potato,  fluid  a  little  thickened  with  something, 
and  traces  of  meat.  Another  dish  contained  what  comparative 
anatomy  would  call  chicken,  but  the  palate  would  conjecture 
m^ht  be  lizard.  But  it  is  colored  yellow.  This  is  one  of  the 
inventions  of  Spanish  cookery.  It  is  often  done  with  amotto, 
called  achiote  or  bija.  It  is  Bixa  Orellana.  Some  time  after- 
ward I  objected  to  this  addition,  which  only  served  to  prevent 
the  eye  from  judging  of  the  real  condition  of  things.  La  Senora 
named  it  cover-dirt  (tapa^mugre),  and  banished  it  from  her  kitch- 
en.    My  breakfest  ended  in  chocolate. 

My  dinner  seemed  but  a  repetition  of  my  breakfast,  except 
that  it  ended  in  sweetmeats  instead  of  chocolate.  As  to  what 
occupied  the  butter-plate,  I  ventured  to  suggest  that  if  the  but- 
ter were  ou  one  plate  by  itself,  and  the  other  ingredients  on  an- 
other, I  could  perhaps  make  a  mixture  more  in  accordance  with 
my  own  palate.  The  good  lady  tried  to  improve  on  my  sug- 
gestion, but  with  indifferent  success.  So  minute  were  the  par- 
ticles, and. so  intimate  their  dissemination  through  the  butyra^ 
ceoua  gangue,  that  it  seemed  as  easy  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change 
his  skin.  The  result  was,  that  though  Bogota  furnishes  a  doz- 
en kinds  of  good  bread,  I  soon  forgot  the  use  of  butter. 

All  bread  is  made  in  small  loaves  of  16  for  a  dime  (a  cuarto 
each).  None  is  made  in  families,  as  far  as  I  ever  knew,  nor 
have  I  yet  seen  a  bakery.  I  suspect  those  that  make  it  sell  but 
a  dollar's  worth  or  so  per  day.  There  is  little  consumption  for 
the  article,  as  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poor. 

Only  the  last  session  at  the  table  afforded  unmlngled  pleas- 
ure. I  can  not  call  it  a  meal.  It  was  but  a  single  cup  of 
chocolate,  with  a  piece  of  bread  or  cake,  a  saucer  of  dulce — 
sweetmeats — and  a  silver  eoblet  of  cold  water. 
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After  a  day  or  two  I  asked  parmission  to  come  to  the  family 
tafcle,  which  was  acceded  to  with  much  satisfaction,  but  my  lit- 
tle tea  continued  to  he  in  my  own  room.  The  change  of  table 
gave  my  landlady  a  better  opportunity  to  study  my  tastes, 
which  she  did  with  the  diligence  that  I  afterward  gave  to  those 
of  an  armadillo.  She  spared  no  pains  to  gratify  my  palate.  I 
am  sorry  she  succeeded  no  better ;  hut,  while  my  pet  starved 
to  death,  hers  has  survived.  And,  if  variety  would  have  suf- 
iiced,  none  could  have  excelled  her  ;  and  my  diahea  were  almost 
as  exclusively  mine  as  when  I  ate  alone.  Never  was  hostess 
more  indefatigable,  nor  guest  more  uncomplaining  in  his  suffer- 
ings. Suffice  it  that  tlie  experiments  lasted  the  two  months  of 
my  stay. 

I  dare  not  undertake  to  tell  you  of  all  the  strange  things  I 
ate  and  attempted  in  this  time.  One  of  their  dishes  was  blood 
tliickened,  seasoned,  etc.  This  I  would  not  eat.  I  based  my 
refusal  on  the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem  (Acts,  xv., 
29)  ;  but  they  make  nothing  of  that,  for  they  seem  to  think  that 
in  decrees  of  councils,  as  in  acts  of  Legislatures,  the  last  is  bind- 
ing to  the  exclusion  of  all  the  others.  Now,  as  the  Council  of 
Trent  did  not  command,  as  I  am  aware,  to  "  abstain  from  meats 
offered  to  idols,  and  from  blood,  and  from  things  strangled,  and 
from  fornication,"  they  can  not  be  expected  to  be  very  scrupu- 
lous on  such  points. 

One  day  I  wanted  to  see  the  Seiiora,  and  she  was  in  tlie  kitch- 
en. So  I  went  in.  Now,  good  reader,  I  am  caught.  I  have 
been  dreading  these  fifty  pages  the  necessity  of  describing  a 
kitchen.  Well,  I  submit  to  my  fate.  Of  course,  the  kitchen 
has  no  floor.  A  floor  would  be  useless— nay,  impossible.  As 
well  might  you  carpet  a  foundry.  Second,  it  has  no  chimney. 
A  chimney  would  not  be  impossible — ^there  are  several  in  BogotEi, 
but  of  what  use  are  they  ?  Smoke  consists  of  creosote,  acetic 
acid,  and  carbon.  The  last  is  perfectly  inert,  the  first  a  valu- 
able antiseptic,  and  the  other  an  important  condiment,  and  no 
harm  can  arise  from  an  admixture  of  the  three  as  in  bacon.  A 
portion  of  the  roof  is  raised,  so  as  to  permit  the  egress  of  smoke 
and  steam  without  admitting  rain. 

Most  ordinary  cookery  is  done  in  a  sort  of  forge,  having  a  se- 
ries of  little  fire-places  over  which  ollas  can  be  placed.     These 
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are  coarse  earthen  pots,  often  unglazeii,  and  of  Varioaa  shapes 
and  sizes.  The  olleta  of  cast  brass,  in  which  chocolate  is  made, 
resembles  a  c^uait  pitcher  in  size  and  shape. 

And  now  what  is  doing  here  ?    Pctroniia  is  busy  at  the  grind- 
ing-stone  bruising  wet  maize  to  dough.     The  Indian  corn  here 
never  enters  a  water-mill,  nor  does  it  enter  largely  into  Gran- 
adan  cookery.     La  SeQora  is  seated  on  a  low  atool ;  before  her  is 
ajar — ^tinajon — as  large  as  the  oil-jars  in  the  Forty  Tliievea,  each 
of  which  was  capable  of  concealing  a  man  in  its  capacious  ab- 
domen.    It  is  mounted  on  three  stones — tulpas — so  that  a  fire 
can  be  put  under  it  where  it  is  and  when  she  chooses.     Here 
you  see  the  convenience  of  dispensing  with  those  troublesome 
contrivances,  floors  and  chimneys.     On  her  right  hand  is  a  tray 
of  Petronila's  freshly-ground  dough,  and  a  dish  of  peas  (alver- 
jas)  or  chiek-peas  ^arbanzas — Cicer  Arictinum).    On  her  left  is 
a  tray  containing  part  of  the  mortal  remains  of  a  pig,  cut  in  pieces 
of  about  an  ounce  each,  bone  extra,  and  a  pile  of  the  green  leaves 
of  an  Indian-shot  plant — a  Canna,  called  achira.    It  may  be  Can- 
na  Indica,  and  its  leaves  are  used  here,  like  those  of  other  Maran- 
tate  plants,  for  wrapping  up  things- 
She  takes  half  a  leaf,  puts  in  it  a  spoonful  of  dough,  a  spoon- 
fiil  of  peas,  and  a  piece  of  pork,  folds  the  whole  up,  and  deposits 
it  in  the  tinajon.     This  she  repeats  till  the  ingredients  are  ex- 
hausted.    Water  is  then  put  in.     All  Saturday  night  these  Ht^ 
tie  green  packages  of  miscellany  are  boiling  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
on  Sunday  morning  La  Seiiora's  tienda  is  thronged  with  pur- 
chasers of  tamales.    Imagine  a  tamal  now  on  your  plate.    You 
open  it  with  fork  or  fingers,  and  you  see  what  irresistibly  strikes 
you  as  an  accidental  juxtaposition,  not  mixture,  of  heterogene- 
ous matters,  like  the  contents  of  a  turkey's  crop  disclosed  by 
the  carving-knive.     It  is  hard  to  overcome  prejudice,  but  I 
have  learned  to  eat  tamales  with  relish,  and  have  even  perpe- 
trated the  pun,  "No  esta  mal,  it  is  not  bad."     iVo  es  tamal 
would  mean  it  is  not  a  tamah     &  and  esta  both  mean  is,  but 
with  a  curious  difference.     Es  refers  to  a  permanent  or  essen- 
tial condition,  esta  to  a  temporary  or  accidental  one.    ]Ssta.  naran- 
ja  es  dulce,  pero  esta  agria :  this  orange  is  sweet,  hut  it  is  sour, 
means  that  it  is  of  the  sweet  species,  but  not  sweet  yet  because 
not  ripe.     8oi  mal  means  I  am  wicked ;  estoy  mal,  I  am  sick. 
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But  I  liave  said  nothing  of  Don  Fulano ;  indeed,  there  is  lit- 
tle to  say.  He  is  the  reverse  of  his  wife,  a  dry  little  Quiteno, 
rather  neat,  and  as  friendly  as  a  man  can  be.  He  was  a  help- 
meet for  La  Senora  in  the  ardaous  task  of  pleasing  her  guest. 
Sefior  de  Tal  had  but  one  weakness :  after  church,  at  which  he 
was  quite  constant,  he  must  go  to  the  cock-fight  every  Sunday. 
He  never  lost  large  sums,  for  ho  could  not  afford  to  bet  high. 
His  only  income  was  derived  from  his  salary  as  sbop-keeepei  in 
a  small  dry-goods  store.  A  sprightly  little  boy,  of  very  inof- 
fensive, affectionate  manners,  was  all  their  family. 

For  a  long  time  the  southwest  comer  of  the  house  (No.  5  of 
the  plan  on  page  139)  was  a  mystery  to  me.  I  thought  it 
might  be  another  kitchen,  and,  what  seemed  strange,  tliere  was 
evidently  an  immense  amount  of  talking  done  there.  One  day 
Senora  Tomasa  called  me  to  follow  her  through  the  crooked 
passage  that  led  to  it,  with  the  air  of  one  who  was  about  to  re- 
veal a  surprising  mystery.  On  my  left  hand,  in  the  passage, 
was  one  of  those  places  like  a  blacksmith's  forge,  where  much 
minor  cookery  is  done  ;  on  the  other  were  some  huge  tinajas, 
sheathed  in  hide,  called  also  gacha  or  tinajon,  filled  with  a  nasty- 
looking,  whity-yellow  liquid,  covered  with  the  bubbles  of  an 
active  fermentation.  It  was  chicha,  the  great  bane  of  the  tierra 
fria — an  Indian  drink,  compounded  of  maize,  simp,  and  water, 
that  cairies  the  Granadino  just  as  far  towai-d  intoxication  as  he 
generally  desires  to  go ;  for  he  differs  from  us  in  that  he  gets 
satiated  before  he  gets  drunk,  and  we  only  when  we  can  swal- 
low no  more ;  and  the  difference  is  in  his  nature,  not  in  his 
beverage,  for,  if  he  drinks  aguardiente,  it  is  all  the  same.  Chi- 
cha mascada,  prepared  by  chewing  the  maize,  if  it  exists  except 
in  the  imagination  or  credulity  of  travelers,  must  be  rare  indeed. 
Most  persons  here  believe  in  its  existence,  but  I  know  of  no  one 
that  has  seen  it  prepared. 

Well,  with  a  sudden  turn  of  the  passage  I  found  myself  in  a 
tienda,  behind  a  counter,  and  face  to  face  with  a  goodly  assem- 
bly of  customers.  Whether  she  wished  to  show  me  to  them, 
or  them  to  me,  I  know  not,  but  she  appeared  highly  satisfied, 
and  must  have  appreciated  my  surprise.  It  was  a  tienda  of  the 
lowest  kind,  and  would,  at  the  North,  have  been  a  horrible  nui- 
sance.    It  was  a  damp  evening,  and  the  little  space  in  front  of 
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the  counter  was  wedged  fiill  of  people,  one  of  whom  waa  tortur- 
ing one  of  those  horrid  little  alxirtioiis  of  the  guitar,  a  tiple.  In 
a  brief  space,  procured  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  condensation 
of  the  rest  of  the  crowd,  a  forlorn  couple  were  trying  to  dance. 
Others  were  talking,  and  totumas  of  the  turbid  fluid  wexe  pass- 
ing from  mouth  to  mouth.  Others  would  force  their  way  up 
to  the  counter,  and  expend  a  cuartOlo  in  bread,  chocolate,  lard, 
and  wood,  receiving  as  a  bonus  a  drink  of  chicha  from  the  ever- 
open  tinaja  behind  tlie  counter.  The  oldest  and  largest  of  tbe 
servants,  whose  name  it  is  blasphemy  to  utter  lightly,  ia  the 
presiding  genius  of  this  condensed  bar-room  for  both  sexes. 

Of  the  cook  I  know  nothing,  except  that,  Hke  all  the  rest  of 
the  servants,  sbe  rarely  changes  her  camisa.  One  of  them  one 
day  made  her  appearance  in  a  clean  camisa,  and  I  took  occasion 
to  express  so  much  admiration  that  the  others  felt  constrained  to 
follow  suit. 

Not  to  use  terms  for  dress  before  defining  them,  I  may  as 
well  here  describe  an  ordinary  peasant-dress  throughout;  nor 
is  the  task  a  long  one.  The  camisa  begins  a  few  inches  below 
the  chin,  and  extends  as  far  below  the  waist.  It  has  an  inch 
or  two  of  sleeve,  and  a  sort  of  collar,  cape,  or  ruffle  falling  down 
from  the  upper  edge — arandela.  This  is  often  embroidered  with 
red  or  blue,  but  the  garment,  when  clean,  is  white.  The  ena- 
guas  extends  from  the  waist  to  a  proper  distance  from  the 
ground.  As  this  may  be  the  only  other  garment,  an  accidental 
loss  of  it  might  discompose  even  the  least  reserved  of  the  wear- 
ers of  it ;  so  it  ia  divided  into  two  flaps  by  opening  at  the 
sides,  and  each  one  is  secured  to  the  body  by  a  separate  string, 
that  of  the  forward  lobe  being  tied  behind,  and  the  other  in 
front ;  so  the  whole  person,  or  enough  of  it,  is  scientifically  cov- 
ered, but  the  two  garments  do  not  overlap  much.  Add  to  the 
dress  in-doors  a  woolen  shawl — the  mantellina — which,  like  the 
enaguas,  should  be  always  blue  or  black,  and  a  man's  palm-leaf 
hat,  and  you  have  the  peasant  Granadina  in  sufficient  dress  for 
street  or  church.  In  warmer  climates,  a  thinner  shawl  or  large 
handkerchief — ^paiiolon— -is  substituted  for  the  manteUina. 

A  girl  named  Petronila  formerly  made  her  appearance  every 

morning,  with  her  mucura  and  long  tube,  bringing  water.     I  am 

sorry  to  say  that,  when  a  re^ment  stationed  in  Bogota  left  for 
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the  soutL,  slie  disappeared.     Tliese  "bodies  of  troops  are  said  to 
"be  followed  by  more  women  than  there  are  men  in  them. 

While  here  I  paid  the  common  matriculation  fee  to  a  resi- 
dence— an  attaek  of  the  diarrhcea.  The  exciting  cause  was  a 
brief  dip  in  the  icy  waters  of  the  Fucha,  a  mile  or  so  south  of 
the  city,  where  others  bathe  almost  by  the  hour  with  impunity. 
I  am  sorry  that  I  must  believe  that  the  attack  was  prolonged 
by  the  interference  of  my  medical  advisers  in  my  plan  of  treat- 
ment. 

My  disease  involved  a  variety  of  privations  besides  that  of 
locomotion,  and  impressed  me  with  the  idea  that  my  motherly 
hostess  had  not  the  talent  that  we  often  find  in  kind  ladies  of 
her  age.  She  fed  me  at  first  on  sagu — arrow-root  (hence,  per- 
haps, our  word  sago),  of  which  New  Granada  cultivates  all  it 
nses,  and  no  more.  If  I  found  this  insipid,  the  chicken-broth 
that  succeeded  it  was  not  much  less  so,  for  the  Andine  cooks 
have  an  innate  faculty  of  destroying  the  natural  flavor  of  all 
meats.  Turkeys  are  here  reduced,  by  their  process,  to  a  viand 
as  unpalatable  as  the  rest. 

One  other  little  circumstance  occurs  to  me :  from  some  cause, 
I  had  occasion  to  spit  frequently,  and  laid  down  a  paper  on  the 
floor  for  a  spittoon.  La  Senora  sent  in  a  mat  as  a  substitute 
for  the  paper ;  and  the  Indian  girl,  after  putting  it  just  where  I 
wished,  spat  on  the  floor  beside  it,  and  went  out.  Indeed,  I  had 
no  other  reason  for  using  the  mat  than  to  keep  myself  from 
learning  nasty  tricks,  for  there  was  no  way  of  saving  my  floors 
from  my  visitors,  nor  even  from  La  Senora  herself,  although,  for 
a  wonder,  I  never  saw  her  or  any  of  her  family  smoke.  The 
servants,  I  presume,  smoked,  but  it  is  contrary  to  etiquette  for 
a  servant  to  smoke  In  the  presence  of  superiors,  or  for  a  soldier 
to  do  so  on  duty.  I  never  should  have  changed  my  boarding- 
place  but  for  circumstances  that  connected  me  with  a  compan- 
ion for  traveling.  He  was  a  cachaco :  the  word  indicates  such 
young  men  as  wear  coats,  and  might  include  aU  English  words 
from  buck  and  dandy  to  gentleman.  The  cachaco  in  question, 
whom  I  will  call  Don  Pepe  (Pepe  means  Jose  Maria),  was  an 
LL.D.,  a  graduate  of  the  Holy  Ghost  CoUege  of  Senor  Lorenzo 
L16ras  (since  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs). 

"We  commenced  our  life  in  common  with  three  thievish  serv- 
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ants,  who  professed  to  take  charge  of  some  horses  said  to  he  kept 
ill  some  pasture  near  the  city  for  us,  hut  we  soon  succeeded  in 
getting  the  two  best  oif  our  hands.  As  for  the  other,  Bentura 
(Buenaventura),  nobody  would  have  him,  so  we  kept  liim. 

"We  took  rooms  in  a  large  casa  baja,  opposite  the  fonda  of 
Dona  Pa^.  She  rented  this  house  to  let  to  guests,  and  she  took 
us  in  hopes  that  we  should  frequent  her  table  also.  This  did 
not  suit  Don  Pepe,  who  alleged  a  want  of  neatness  in  her  din- 
ing-room, indicative  of  still  more  in  her  kitchen.  Of  our  rooms 
we  could  not  complain.  Besides  a  sm^l  bed-room,  with  a  cow- 
hide bed  for  Don  Pepe  and  a  cot-bed  for  me,  who  am  too  much 
of  a  Sybarite  to  sleep  well  on  the  soft  side  of  a  dry  hide,  we  had 
a  huge  parlor,  with  tliree  sofas,  three  tables,  two  chairs,  and  two 
looking-glasses,  all  of  which  might  have  been  sold  for  between 
five  and  ten  dollars  in  Chatham  Square. 

But  now  came  a  vermilion  edict  from  Dona  Pa^  that  all  who 
occupied  her  rooms  must  patronize  her  fonda  exclusively.  But 
we  had  found  at  another  fonda  a  table  more  to  my  satisfaction 
than  I  have  elsewhere  found  among  the  Spanish  race.  I  ex- 
plained to  La  Senora  Margarita  the  necessity  we  should  be  un- 
der of  leaving  her  table  or  finding  new  rooms.  She  assured  me 
that  she  had  no  rooms  tit  for  us ;  but  she  showed  me  an  inner 
pantry,  or  store-room ,  that,  besides  communicating  with  the  pan- 
try, had  a  door  opening  into  the  sala,  and  another  that  opened 
upon  what  once  was  the  corredor  of  a  back  patio.  A  portion  of 
this  corredor  had  been  transformed  into  a  snug  little  bed-room, 
at  the  expense  of  great  ingenuity  and  very  little  money.  I  at 
once  insisted  on  having  the  two  rooms,  and  that  night  our  two 
servants  carried  our  trastos — effects,  including  monturas,  trunks, 
atillos,  and  petacas — on  their  shoulders  to  the  large  room.  The 
pantry  door  was  locked,  the  sala  door  unlocked,  and  both  keys 
delivered  to  me.  The  rooms  were  entirely  transformed ;  for  La 
Senora  Margarita  had  set  about  it  herself,  and  worked,  she  as- 
sured me,  "like  a  demonic," 

Don  Pepe  slept,  as  before,  in  a  stylish  cowhide  bed  in  the 
large  room  with  the  baggage  and  servants ;  and  as  all  the  light 
came  through  glass  doors  from  my  room,  of  which  they  shut  the 
bhnds  every  night,  they  aU  slept  as  late  as  they  chose,  undis- 
turbed by  daylight,    I  was  equally  suited  with  my  little  room, 
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that  just  held  the  indispensable  cot-hed,  bought  expressly  for 
me,  a  tahle,  and  a  chair,  with  space  on  the  walls  to  hang  my 
maps.  Here  I  was  at  the  top  of  Fortune's  wheel,  and  I  expect 
nothing  equal  to  it,  or  at  all  to  be  compared  to  it,  in  all  my  ex- 
ile. I  paid  here,  as  before,  sixteen  dollars  per  calendar  month. 
I  did  have  one  cause  of  complaint  on  the  first  night.  My  pil- 
low felt  too  much  like  a  well-stuffed  rag-bag.  La  Seiiora  would 
have  it  righted  as  soon  as  mentioned ;  so  we  ripped  it  open,  and 
behold!  as  much  cotton,  in  solid  wads,  just  as  it  came  off  the 
seed,  as  eould  possibly  be  got  in.  We  picked  loose  a  third  of 
it,  and  filled  the  pillow  nicely,  and  the  lady  probably  jotted  down 
in  her  note-book  that  los  Inglesea  arc  very  particular  about  soft 
piUows. 

La  Seiiora  was  an  Ibagueiia — a  native  of  Ibague — quite  a 
handsome  matron,  perhaps  more  prepossessing  than  any  other 
that  I  have  seen  here ;  nor  were  my  expectations  disappointed, 
for  she  was  a  nice  lady,  excepting,  perhaps,  a  violence  of  temper, 
which  I  never  knew  excited  without  cause,  though  occasionally 
it  went  beyond  bounds.  "When  she  raged,  it  was  like  a  sea  or 
like  a  lioness  —  she  never  fretted.  She  kept  a  tienda  and  a 
fonda,  both  of  superior  order,  and  sold  no  chieha,  and  moi'e 
brandy  than  rum.  Her  husband,  who  was  a  major  on  half  pay 
or  pension,  appeared  to  be  a  confidential  boarder,  and  her  best 
fiiend  rather  than  her  liege  lord.  I  do  not  know  what  his  busi- 
ness was,  but  it  may  have  been  gambling.  They  had  three  fine 
little  daughters,  the  oldest  of  whom  went  to  a  boarding-school 
a  few  blocks  off,  but  occasionally  came  home  of  a  Sunday  morn- 
ing. The  second  went  to  the  same  school  as  a  day  scholar, 
A  strong-willed  little  boy,  who  had  a  great  passion  for  riding  a 
horse  around  the  corredor,  and  a  babe  in  charge  of  a  wet  nurse, 
completed  the  family  record. 

The  house,  which  they  rented  of  a  friar,  was  a  casa  baja  claus- 
tra^a — a  one-story  house,  with  the  rooms  opening  on  the  patio 
or  court.  It  stood  on  the  comer,  and  was  much  larger  than 
usual.  The  corner  room  opened  on  both  streets,  but  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  house,  although  it  appeared  to  be  a  part  of 
it,  while  the  tienda,  which  appeared  to  belong  to  the  next  house, 
as  seen  externally,  had  its  only  inner  door  opening  into  a  spa- 
cious refectory,  where  at  first  our  meals  were  served  with  those 
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of  chance  comers  wlio  paid  by  the  meal.  At  my  instance,  we 
removed  to  the  family-table  in  a  separate  dining-room.  The 
husband  had  a  room  that  served  him  for  bed-room  and  office, 
far  remored  from  the  two  rooms  that  served  as  dormitories  for 
the  lady,  the  children,  and  the  nurse.  Another  room  served  for 
several  female  servants,  including  the  shop-tender — cajera — 
■while  of  other  rooms  I  knew  no  destination.  A  fellow-boarder, 
a  physician  in  poor  health,  a  relative  of  Margarita,  occupied  still 
another  room  in  the  house.  Back  of  the  house  was  a  large  pa- 
tio, divided  in  two  by  a  high  brick  wall.  One  half  was  paved, 
and  the  other  may  have  once  been  a  garden,  of  which  a  fig-tree 
and  a  papaya  seemed  to  be  the  only  remains.  In  a  shed  at  the 
back  side  was  an  oven,  with  a  peep-hole  made  in  the  side. 

Such  were  the  premises  where  I  found  more  physical  comfort 
than  in  any  other  Granadan  family.  Our  meals  were  two  a 
day,  at  about  9  and  2.  The  latter  nearly  always  included  a 
dish  called  puchero,  made  of  boiled  beef,  potatoes,  and  cabbage, 
not  unlike  a  common  boded  dish  at  the  North.  It  was  preceded 
by  a  soup,  often  with  vermicelli,  of  which  I  seldom  tasted,  A 
delicious  dish  here  was  the  terminal  bud  of  the  palm,  but  it 
seems  almost  a  crime  to  destroy  a  stately  tree  for  so  insignificant 
a  treat.  It  is  eaten  with  butter,  and  commonly  called  palmtche. 
It  is  a  htHe  curious  that,  among  all  the  strange  Spanish  dishes 
I  found,  the  olla  podrida  never  made  its  appearance.  As  to  ask 
for  it  would  be  to  commit  myself  to  eating  of  it,  I  waited  till  it 
should  come,  but  it  never  did. 

"We  had  a  good  supply  of  fruits,  bought  once  a  week  at  the 
market.  On  Friday,  and  sometimes  Saturday,  the  last  course 
was  fruit  just  from  market.  An  immense  dish  of  strawberries, 
with  sugar  and  milk ;  the  curuba,  before  mentioned ;  a  fruit  tast- 
ing very  much  like  a  cucumber,  and  therefore  called  pepino ;  and 
bananas :  such  were  the  ordinary  table-fruits. 

The  Granadinos  do  not  understand  eggs.  They  make  them 
into  an  omelet,  unpalatable  to  us,  called  tortilla :  they  fry  them, 
but,  in  eating  them,  they  break  a  hole  in  the  centre  of  the  yolk, 
and  put  in  a  good  quantity  of  salt,  and  after  all  it  seems  as  if 
they  may  have  been  fried  in  water.  They  offer  you  also  what 
they  call  warm  eggs — huevos  tibios — which  are  eggs  boiled  in 
the  shell :  if  they  would  offer  you  a  bit  of  nice  butter  at  the 
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same  time,  you  would  relish  tliem  all  the  hetter.  As  for  cus- 
tard, pie,  tart,  and  pudding,  I  believe  these  words  have  no 
eqtiivalent  in  Spanish.  I  have  once  seen  a  thing  that  had  the 
same  anatomical  structure  as  a  pie,  and  bore  the  name  of  pasti- 
11a,  but  it  was  an  outrgge  on  the  palate. 

The  pulse  kind — Leguminosee— yielded  us  a  largo  and  puz- 
zling variety  of  food.  It  is  all  the  worse  for  ns  that  the  En- 
glish word  bean  means  a  different  thing  on  tlie  two  sides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  Yicia  T"aba — in  rrench  feve,  in  Spanish  haba 
— is  almost  unknown  with  us,  and  is  called  Windsor-bean, 
broad-bean,  coffee-bean,  and  horse-bean,  but  in  England  is  call- 
ed bean.  The  plant  grows  over  two  and  less  than  four  feet 
high.  The  Phaseolus  vulgaris — ^in  I'rench  haricot,  in  Spanish 
frijol,  frisol,  and  judia — is  from  a  plant  less  than  two  feet  high 
(bush-bean),  or  more  than  four  feet  high  (kidney-bean,  cranber- 
ry-bean, or  pole-bean),  is  almost  unknown  in  England,  and  there 
called  Erencli-bean,  but,  in  some  families  of  the  Yankee  race,  is 
one  of  the  staples  of  subsistence.  The  garbanza,  chick-pea, 
vetch,  or  fitch — Cicer  Arietinum— is  a  seed  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  common  pea,  but  with  a  protuberance  on  it  that 
seems  to  detract  from  its  beauty.  I  do  not  like  the  taste  so 
well  as  that  of  the  pea.  This  also  grows  here,  but  is  less  used 
than  the  garbanza;  it  is  called  alverja — a  name  applied  in 
Spain,  I  believe,  to  the  chick-pea.  To  these  add  the  Ervum 
Lens — lentil,  ervalenta — here  called  lenteja,  and  you  have  the 
synonymy  of  these  useful  articles  of  food. 

The  arracacha  is  the  root  of  numerous  plants  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  but  all  allied  botanically  to  the  parsnip  and  carrot. 
Those  of  New  Granada  are  said  to  be  Coniura  Arracacha,  C.  es- 
culenta,  and  C.  xanthorrhiza.  Some,  or  all  of  these,  are  plants 
of  the  uplands,  like  the  potato.  I  find  them  insipid ;  but,  when 
severely  pressed  witli  hunger,  I  have  found  them  delicious  fried : 
I  have  never  eaten  them  in  houses  except  boiled. 

One  esculent  unfortunately  escaped  my  taste.  Some  may 
have  noticed  that  our  wood  sorel,  Oxalis  violacea,  has  a  scaly 
bulb,  too  small,  however,  to  be  worth  eating.  A  species  here, 
Oxalis  tuberosa,  is  cultivated  for  its  little  corm  or  root,  called 
oca,  which  is  only  about  two  inches  long,  and  therefore  could  not 
be  advantageously  introduced  at  the  North,  although  it  grows 
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where  potatoes  flourish.  I  have  not  mentioned  the  common  An- 
tillan  yams,  Dioscorea  alata  and  D.  sativa,  here  called  name ; 
they  are  not  much  cultivated  away  from  the  coast.  I  do  not 
like  them,  except  when  served  up  like  mashed  potato, 

But,  if  any  thing  tires  the  traveler  in  Bogota,  it  wiU.  be  the 
pantry,  the  kitchen,  and  the  dining-room.  It  makes  me  feel 
mean  to  find  my  mind  and  pen  dwelling  so  long  and  so  earn- 
estly on  such  topics.  Perhaps  it  is  an  inevitable  evil  incident 
to  keeping  a  soul  yet  in  the  flesh,  which  flesh  must  be  kept  up, 
in  a  land  of  lieterodox  cookery.  I  will  now  cheerfully  close  my 
views  of  domestic  life  here  with  a  single  incident,  showing  how 
we  lost  Bentura. 

He  was  an  unwholesome-looking  chap,  with  a  piebald  skin ; 
the  two  colors  were  not  supposed  to  be  those  of  his  two  parents, 
but  owing  to  a  cutaneous  disease  called  carate.  If  it  be  not  a 
form  of  leprosy  (and  it  is  not  here  so  regarded),  it  seems  to  be  a 
chronic  ulceration  sui  generis.  But  let  that  pass.  As  we  had 
nothing  for  him  to  do,  he  seems  to  have  occasionally  absented 
himself  from  Don  Pepe's  room  of  nights,  and  found  more  con- 
genial quarters  in  one  occupied  by  the  shop-girl,  the  cook,  and 
another  servant  of  the  feminine  gender  and  the  class  called  gua- 
richa.  Here  his  cough  several  nights  reached  the  ears  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  and  one  day  he  recommended  to  Margarita 
that  the  sick  girl  have  a  sleeping-place  where  she  woiJd  not  dis- 
turb him.  The  truth  came  out  that  his  friend  was  the  sales- 
woman, a  valuable  servant,  who  had  been  with  them  for  some 
years.  My  lady's  fury  knew  no  bounds.  She  insisted  on  Ben- 
tura's  instant  banishment.  Unfortunately,  Don  Pepe  had  gone 
down  to  lower  lands  to  thaw  out,  and  I  was  unwilling  to  inter- 
fere in  the  matter  tili  his  return  ;  so  she  consented  that  I  might 
lock  him  fast  into  our  large  room  all  alone  each  night  till  Don 
Pepe  returned.  But  solitude  operates  badly  on  some  tempers, 
and  nest  evening,  about  dark,  "  cl  carataso"  waxed  surly,  and 
made  some  really  insnlting  remarks  to  the  mistress  of  the  house, 
though  he  did  not  presume  to  deny  any  of  the  allegations  against 
him.  She  screamed  to  her  husband,  and  he  ran  to  the  spot  arm- 
ed with  a  spear.  But  I  had  overheard  his  speech,  and  ordered 
the  thief  to  leave  the  house  at  once  and  forever,  wiiich  he  did  be- 
fore the  spear  came  in  sight. 
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Streets  of  Bogota.— Plan  of  tho  City.— Piaias.— Putlic  Buildings.— Librarr,— 
Museum. —  Observatorj. — Preparations  for  Exeeiition.^  Ccanelories. — Flaia 
de  ios  Martiros. — Mode  of  Execution. — Victims  of  Morillo. 

We  are  glad  to  escape  again  to  the  street,  and  now  let  us  get 
our  first  impressions  of  the  capital. 

The  very  first  impression  that  Bogota  makes  is  on  the  soles 
of  the  feet,  and  that  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  one.  You  feel 
that  it  is  making  a  beast  of  you  by  compelling  you  to  contend 
with  pack-mules  for  passage  along  the  cobble-stone  pavement. 
There  are  no  brick  sidewalks,  and  few  of  fiat  stone.  These  are 
bat  two  feet  wide,  and  are  highly  prized  by  the  mules :  a  string 
of  them  never  fail  to  take  possession  of  them  when  they  come 
in  their  way. 

Look  at  the  houses.  None  arc  more  than  two  stories ;  most 
are  but  one.  They  are  whitewashed,  but  not  white.  They 
have  a  plenty  of  front,  a  large,  ugly  portal,  and  a  few  small 
grated  windows,  from  which  the  female  inhabitants  seem  to  be 
constantly  looking  out  Hke  prisoners. 

The  poor  live  on  the  ground  floors  of  the  two-story  houses, 
in  tenements  of  one  room,  with  no  access  to  court  or  yard.  It 
may  seem  incredible,  but  they  Iiave  none  of  the  outbuildings 
or  domestic  conveniences  thought  necessary  elsewhere.  There 
are  no  sewers — no  drainage — and  tho  ground  floors  are  gener- 
aily  damp ;  hence  the  second  floors  ai'e  occupied  by  the  rich, 
and  so  extremes  meet.  But  here  we  come  to  a  horse  with  his 
head  in  a  door  and  his  heels  out  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 
We  must  make  the  circuit  of  them :  every  passer  has  done  so 
for  half  an  hour  past,  I  never  knew  a  horse,  mule,  or  ass  to 
kick  in  this  country,  though  I  am  assured  tiiat  they  do. 

The  plan  of  the  city  was,  in  the  main,  laid  out  by  nature.  In 
l3ie  chapter  before  the  last  we  were  proceeding  eastward,  and 
had  all  the  vast  plain  at  our  back,  and  our  feet  stood  on  the 
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threshold  of  the  city,  at  the  very  point  where  the  pUin  "begins 
to  rise  a  little.  In  the  following  plan,  an  asterisk  on  the  west 
side  marks  the  place  where  the  Honda  road  enters  on  it.  What 
appeared  like  a  bridge,  with  inscriptions  on  either  side,  is,  in 
reality,  no  hridge  at  all,  but  rather  a  bar— as  Temple  Bar  yet  is 
in  London — to  show  the  entrance  to  the  city.  Its  site  is  indi- 
cated by  the  termination  of  the  two  lines  that  represent  the 
road.  Just  north,  on  the  plain,  ia  a  detached  square  block,  oc- 
cupied by  the  spacious  buildings  where  once  was  the  C 


a.  Cemetery. 

b.  English  Cemeteiy. 

c.  Convent  of  San  Biego. 

d.  Qninta  de  Bolivar. 

e.  Bio  San  Francisco. 

/.  Aquedacta  for  Water-power. 


ft.  Church  of  Egipto. 

t.  Rio  San  Agii»Cin. 

h.  Aqueducts  from  the  Fucha. 

I.  Powder-works  (abandoned), 
m.  Eio  Fueha. 

*  Entrance  of  the  Honda  Road. 
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of  Dr.  Lleras,  wlio  has  since  been  Secretary  of  State.  Ad- 
vancing, we  enter  the  Carrera  de  Palace,  the  widest  street  of  tlie 
city  and  of  New  Granada.  It  was  named  for  a  battle-field  of 
1819.  The  streets  generally  bear  the  names  of  battle-fields  or 
provinces.  The  Carrera  of  Palace  is  short  and  funnel-shaped, 
and  terminates  in  a  small  square,  the  Plazuela  of  San  Victorino, 
ornamented  by  the  principal  fountain  of  Bogota,  represented  by 
a  small  square  block  on  the  plan.  It  might  have  been  copied 
from  some  Gothic  tomb  in  Spain ;  has,  of  conrse,  its  inscrip- 
tion, its  low  fence  around  it — ^pretil — its  numerous  jets  of  wa- 
ter issuing  from  iron  tubes,  for  which  a  crowd  of  girls  in  blue 
mantellinas  and  enaguas  are  contending,  each  striving  to  apply 
her  own  caiia  to  the  stream  as  the  mucura  of  her  neighbor  is 
full. 

A  few  paces  beyond  the  fountain  is  a  wall,  seemingly  low  till 
you  look  over,  when  you  see  the  Biver  San  JFrancisco  (e)  ten 
feet  below  you.  It  has  come  down  through  a  deep  cleft  of  the 
mountains,  and  flows  southwest  to  this  point,  where  it  turns 
south,  runs  half  a  mile,  and  then  flows  west  again,  out  upon 
the  plain,  in  quest  of  the  Bogota.  This  river  has  made  the 
city,  and  the  principal  ward  or  parish.  Barrio  del  Catedral — 
Cathedral  "Waid — is  shut  in  between  the  San  Francisco  and  its 
tributary,  the  San  Agustin  (^),  which  comes  down  from  anoth- 
er gorge,  and  flows  nearly  west,  both  before  and  after  entering 
the  San  Francisco.  An  aqueduct — El  Agua-nueva-— is  laid 
from  the  upper  wafers  of  the  San  Agustin  nearly  to  the  San 
Francisco,  supplying  various  streets  with  water. 

The  barrios— wards — take  their  names  from  their  parish 
churches.  The  central  ward.  Barrio  del  Catedral,  then,  is  al- 
most shut  into  an  angle  of  the  San  Francisco  by  the  San  Agus- 
tin and  the  aqueduct.  It  contains  seven  parallel  streets,  run- 
ning straight  up  the  hill  from  the  river  to  the  base  of  the  mount- 
ain, where  the  broken  ground  arrests  them.  These  streets  are 
crossed  by  eleven  others,  running  south  from  the  San  Francis- 
co to  the  San  Agustin,  Each  block — calle — of  each  street  has 
a  number,  and,  in  common  language,  also  a  name,  by  itselfi  but 
the  names  of  the  streets — carreras — are  not  used,  although 
painted  on  all  the  comers. 

The  third  of  the  streets  that  run  east  (counting  from  the  north) 
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crosses  the  San  Francisco  by  tb.e  San  Yictorino  Bridge,  and  en- 
ters the  south  corner  of  tlie  Plazuela  of  San  Vietorino,  a  little 
south  of  the  fountain.  All  the  travel  crosses  the  Plazuela  ob- 
li(juely  to  the  southeast  from  the  Street  of  Palacfe  to  this  bridge- 
I  say  all ;  but  all  teams  of  two  or  more  bulls  are  arrested  at 
this  bridge,  to  the  no  small  inconvenience  of  importing  mer- 
chants, all  of  whom  live  in  the  Cathedral  Ward,  We  crosa  this 
bridge,  and  we  find  a  rill  of  water  running  down  the  centre  of 
the  street,  which  is  concave,  as  Centre  Street,  New  York,  used 
to  be  in  days  of  yore. 

On  tlie  first  block  on  the  left  hand,  as  you  go  up  eaat,  was 
once  seen  a  flag-staff  projecting  obliquely  over  a  porton:  here 
floated,  on  special  days,  in  1852,  the  stars  and  stripes,  for  it 
was  then  the  residence  of  our  charge  d'affaires,  Hon.  Yelverton 
King. 

Nearly  opposite,  but  a  little  above,  was  once  the  Convent  of 
San  Juan  do  Dioa — Saint  John  of  God — or  the  Hospital  monks. 
The  convent  church  alone  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  hier- 
archy :  the  rest  is  now  national  property,  and  used,  as  it  pro- 
fessedly was  before,  as  a  hospital,  now  at  the  charge  of  the 
province. 

We  go  directly  east  for  five  blocks,  and  let  us  then  turn  to 
the  south  and  pause.  We  are  at  the  business  centre  of  the  city. 
The  street  before  us  and  behind  us  bears  the  familiar  names  of 
Calle  Real  and  CaUe  de  Commercio.  We  have  traversed  the 
Calle  de  San  Juan  de  Dies ;  and  the  Calle  de  los  Platcros  ex- 
tends up  to  our  left.  The  view  on  the  following  page  is  from  a 
daguerreotype  by  George  Crowther,  Esq.,  taken  from  the  bal- 
cony of  the  American  consulate,  the  house  on  the  northwest  of 
the  four  comers  here.  In  it  you  face  the  south.  Just  one  block 
before  you,  on  the  right,  is  the  Plaza,  and  that  tall  building  fac- 
ing it  is  the  CathedraL 

In  front  of  the  whole  block,  of  which  the  Cathedral  is  part, 
is  an  elevated  platform,  the  Altozano.  It  is  broad  and  level, 
overlooking  the  Plaza,  and  descending  to  it  by  stone  steps  run- 
ning the  whole  length.  It  is  the  most  public  place  in  Bogota. 
The  Church  claimed,  of  course,  the  best  building  spot  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  Plaza  for  the  Cathedral.  It  is  not  convenient 
for  a  Catholic  church  to  stand  in  the  centre  of  a  block,  as  a  side 
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door,  Puerta  de  miseiicor5ii  —  door  of  mercy  — needs  to  open 
into  a  ?ide  stieet  fiom  the  left  hand  side  of  the  chmcli  as  }  on 
enter — the  Ctospel  sile  so  the  Cathedril  has  the  north  end  of 
the  west  side  of  the  Piaza.  Next  is  a  small,  old,  iich,  ne^jkcted 
clrarch,  once  the  viceroy's  chapel.  The  pulpit  is  overlaid  with 
tortoise-shell  and  silver.     Beyond  is  a  plain  building  used  as 


If  the  government  would  erect  a  building  on  the  south  end 
of  the  block  with  a  fafade  to  correspond  to  the  Cathedra!,  and 
connect  the  two  ftonts  by  a  still  higher  central  part,  they  might 
make  the  whole  side  of  the  square  contribute  to  the  glory  of  a 
capitol  worthy  of  the  great  nation  whose  destinies  are  yet  to  be 
ruled  there.  But  they  have  taken  an  entire  block  on  the  south 
aide  to  erect  a  capitol,  with  its  front  on  a  side  hill,  where  no  ar- 
chitectural genius  can  make  it  more  than  the  second  building  in 
the  city.  Its  walls  are  as  yet  only  up  to  the  height  of  the  first 
floor,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  ere  another  stone  is  laid,  bet- 
ter counsels  will  prevail,  and  that  it  may  be  employed,  as  the 
north  side  is,  for  a  range  of  stores. 
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On  this  side  of  the  Cathedral,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
street  which  we  can  not  see,  is  a  group  of  houses,  which  are 
a  fair  specimen  of  the  better  class  of  genteel  houses  in  Bogota. 
They  hide  the  mercy-door  of  tlie  Cathedral,  while  over  its  roof  ia 
seen  the  top  of  t!ie  cupola  of  San  Carlos.  They  are  storea  be- 
low and  dwellings  above.  The  ground-floor  has  no  windows. 
The  first  and  second  doors  on  the  left  are  tiendas,  while  the 
third,  partly  hidden  by  two  female  figures,  is  the  porton.  En- 
tering it,  you  pass  through  the  zaguan  to  the  patio,  the  stairs, 
and  the  rooms  above.  All  this  is  shown  by  the  door-posts  and 
the  width  of  the  door. 

Above,  all  the  doors  are  windows,  and  all  the  windows  doors. 
The  balconies  rarely  approach  each  other  so  as  to  render  a  tran- 
sit possible  from  one  to  another.  Beneath  the  balconies  is  seen 
a  side-walk  of  brick.  Half  of  the  city  ia  famished  with  them, 
but  none  of  the  others  is  as  wide  as  that  here  seen.  They 
barely  permit  the  passage  of  two  persons. 

I  have  little  to  say  of  the  figures  in  the  street.  In  the  group 
at  the  left,  the  nearest  of  the  three  is  a  type  of  the  old  ladies 
of  Bogotd.  She  is  of  respectable  conservative  family,  and  if  she 
did  not  wear  that  same  round-topped  felt  hat  in  the  time  of  the 
viceroys,  she  at  least  wore  one  like  it.  It  became  her  fresh 
young  face  then  better  than  it  does  now,  when  it  proclaims  to 
every  passer-by,  My  mistress  is  not  asJiamed  of  being  old.  The 
bull  is  loaded  with  two  guambias  of  potatoes  from  the  paramo 
north  of  Bogota.  That  basket  on  the  woman's  shoulders,  farther 
forward  and  to  the  right,  reminds  mo  of  some  that  I  have  seen 
at  Choachi,  but  the  bearer  seems  too  tall  to  be  an  Indian. 

Passing  the  Cathedral  on  our  left,  and  the  Plaza  on  our  right, 
we  have  the  foundations  of  the  capitol,  not  seen  in  the  plate,  and 
on  our  left  the  pile  of  San  Bartolomd,  of  which  San  Carlos,  the 
Hall  of  Degrees,  and  the  Libraries  are  parts.  These  we  pass 
now,  as  they  can  not  be  entered  from  this  street.  On  the  next 
block  on  our  right  is  the  Colegio  Militar,  which  we  shall  again 
visit.  In  the  rear  of  this,  and  almost  on  the  street  below,  is 
the  Observatory,  the  oldest  on  the  continent,  nearer  the  equa- 
tor, and  at  a  higher  altitude  than  any  other.  The  building  is 
now  empty,  unfurnished,  and,  to  be  adapted  to  modem  instru- 
ments, would  need  a  revolving  roof. 
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T"aitlier  on,  we  cross  the  San  Agustin  by  a  little  bridge. 
Then,  on  our  right,  is  the  Convent  of  San  Agustin,  the  tower 
of  which  closes  the  view  of  the  street  in  the  engraving.  The 
open  space  between  it  and  the  river  is  the  Plazuela  de  San 
Agustin.  A  Httle  farther  on,  on  the  third  block,  and  on  the 
upper  side  of  the  street,  is  the  parish  church  of  Santa  Barbara, 
from  which  the  Barrio  south  of  the  San  Agustin  takes  its 
name. 

Let  us  return  agdn  to  the  Plaza  and  take  a  view  of  it.  It 
is  paved,  of  course,  with  small  stones.  In  the  centre  is  a  hand- 
some statue  of  Bolivar,  erected  by  his  friend  Pepe  Paris.  It  is 
of  bronze,  executed  in  Italy,  and  in  very  good  taste.  Bolivar 
gave  to  Paris  the  Quinta  de  Bolivar,  marked  {d)  on  the  Plan  of 
Bogota. 

The  lower  and  western  side  of  the  square  is  occupied  by  the 
only  Northern-looking  building  in  Bogota.  It  is  called  Casa  de 
Portales  and  Casa  Consistorial.  It  contains  the  Ilalls  of  Con- 
gress, the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Post-office  and  also  that  of  the  city- 
Let  us  go  to  the  southeast  comer  of  the  Plaza  and  tui'n  up 
east.  On  our  left,  as  I  said,  is  the  Custom-house,  and  on  the 
right  the  old  convent  of  San  Bartolome,  that  has  lately  been  in 
use  as  a  national  college.  In  the  centre  of  this  block  they  have 
contrived  to  insert  the  Church  of  San  Carlos,  called  by  some  the 
centre  of  fanaticism  for  the  nation,  and  the  cradle  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1851,  The  Hall  of  Degrees  in  this  building  is  not  only 
used  for  the  public  ceremonies  of  the  college,  but  also  for  con- 
certs. It  is  remarkable  for  its  structure :  one  half  the  audi- 
ence faces  the  other,  and  the  platform  is  down  between  the  two 
inclined  planes  occupied  by  the  audience, 

In  this  same  building,  too,  with  the  entrance  on  the  east  side, 
is  the  National  Library,  to  which  the  students  of  the  college 
had  also  access.  The  nucleus  is  a  very  old  hbrary  bound  in 
parchment,  to  which  there  have  been  added  a  few  thousand  vol- 
nmes  in  French,  English,  German,  and  other  languages.  In 
some  d(Jpartments  it  is  quite  rich.  I  noticed  over  fifty  volumes 
on  China  alone.  I  would  be  glad  to  say  moi-e  about  it,  hut  the 
librarian  was  an  invalid,  and  neglected  his  duties  sadly,  and  it 
was  very  difficult  to  find  it  open. 
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There  is  another  Hhrary  here  that  deserves  a  particolar  no- 
tice. It  is  one  of  the  richest  collections  of  pamphlets  ever  got 
together  by  the  patient  industry  of  any  one  man  of  limited 
means.  It  is  the  work  of  Colonel  Anselmo  Pineda,  a  man  who 
has  served  his  country  in  a  more  daring,  but  never  in  a  more 
honorable  manner.  After  binding  and  indexing  them  in  the 
most  thorough  manner,  he  has  presented  them  to  the  nation. 
Congress,  in  return,  has  voted  him  a  small  pension  for  life,  mi- 
nus certain  taxes  that  are  always  assessed  on  pensions  and  sal- 
aries paid  by  government.  There  is  no  end  to  the  attacks  and 
defenses  in  Granadan  pamphlets,  handbills,  and  newspapers,  all 
of  which  are  here  bound  in  and  catalogued.  There  is  no  em- 
inent man  in  the  nation  who  is  not  assailed  on  some  page  of 
this  library.  Government  has  unwisely  made  it  too  accessible, 
and  already  has  more  than  one  theft  occurred  of  documents  that 
can  never  be  replaced.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  liberality 
will  not  continue. 

Another  room  here  is  a  cabinet  of  minerals  and  woods,  the 
best  in  the  nation.  My  first  visit  was  brief,  and  I  never  was 
able  to  find  it  open  again.  Here,  too,  I  recollect  one  piece  of 
Vandalism,  a  portrait  cut  and  ruined.  Below  is  what  is  called 
the  Museum  proper.  It  contains  birds,  I  believe,  some  insects, 
and  also  trophies,  portraits,  and  relics  of  the  heroes  of  the  "War 
of  Independence.  Here  we  see  the  banner  with  which  Pizarro 
led  on  his  handful  of  robbers  to  the  plunder  of  Peru. 

One  room  in  this  vast  pile  I  have  tried  in  vain  to  enter.  It 
is  the  cliapel— capilla — used  by  the  students,  I  believe,  but  an- 
ciently used  for  the  preparation  of  those  who  ai-e  on  the  eve  of 
execution.  It  has  been  a  beneficent  regulation  of  the  Church 
that  no  man  should  he  executed  who  had  not  passed  the  previ- 
ous night  in  a  capilla.  These  capillas  are  generally  recesses 
that  occupy  two  sides  of  lai^e  eliurches,  each  of  which  has  an 
altar  of  its  own.  One  of  these  in  Santo  Domingo  is  fenced  in 
with  an  iron  railing,  which  seems  to  render  it  quite  appropriate 
to  such  a  use ;  but  this  little  church  in  San  Eartolomd  opens  on 
no  street  whatever,  but  into  an  inner  court  only,  so  that  escape 
to  the  distant  world  is  hopeless.  Here  some  of  the  purest  pa- 
triots that  ever  lived  spent  their  last  hours  before  they  were 
shot  by  the  direction  of  the  fierce  and  brutal  MoriUo. 
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But  let  us  leave  this  dismal  old  building,  with  its  awful  chap- 
el, ainbitious,  ill  managed,  and  now  suspended  school,  its  Hall 
of  Degrees,  libraries,  cabinet,  museum — ail  locked,  and  its  fa^ 
natical  church — always  open.  "We  proceed  up  the  hill  one  step 
farther.  Nest  above  San  Bartolom6,  and  still  on  our  right,  is 
the  Palace,  a  common-looking  house,  but  with  two  or  three  sol- 
diers about  the  door,  whicli  fronts  that  of  the  libraries,  cabinet, 
museum,  and  Hall  of  Degrees,  Both  open  on  a  street  running 
north  and  south.  The  basement  comer  of  the  palace  near  us 
ia  occupied  by  the  palace  porter,  a  man  who  has  long  held  his 
place.  You  will  note,  as  we  go  up  the  hill,  that  the  windows 
of  the  principal  story  come  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  ground,  till 
the  last  is  not  more  than  7  or  8  feet  high.  Hemember  that  win- 
dow :  Bolivar  saved  his  life  by  escaping  from  it.  A  few  steps 
farther  up,  look  at  the  left.  Here  you  see  a  large  building,  sep- 
arated from  the  street  by  a  high,  stout  fence.  Is  it  not  the  ug- 
liest building  in  Bogota  ?  WeU,  that  is  the  Theatre,  where  shop- 
men, clerks,  and  guarichas  turn  players  on  the  nights  of  Sun- 
days and  the  other  fiestas,  when  people  have  leisure  to  attend 
and  they  to  perform.  I  have  never  been  in,  and  can  not  say 
whether  the  interior  corresponds  to  the  exterior  for  beauty,  but 
I  see  they  care  for  ventilation,  for  there  is  an  opening  in  the  roof 
for  the  steam  to  escape,  as  in  the  roofs  of  kitchens. 

Eetuming  doivn  to  the  Plaza,  let  us  keep  on  west.  On  our 
right,  after  passing  the  piazza  of  the  Casa  Consistorial,  we  come 
soon  to  a  door  guarded  with  a  sentinel  oi  two.  It  is  the  pro- 
vincial prison,  an  ill-regulated  concern,  not  over  clean ;  but  we 
must  look  into  it  by-and-by.  On  the  left,  and  a  Httlc  lower  down, 
is  a  very  large  house,  devoted  to  the  otfices  of  secretaries  of  state. 
The  rooms  are  arranged  around  two  patios,  one  behind  the  other. 
Occasionally  a  sentry  is  seen  here,  out  of  respect,  I  suppose,  to 
the  War-office. 

On  our  right,  on  the  next  block,  is  tlie  nunnery  of  La  Con- 
cepcion,  that  occupies  two  entire  blocks  of  the  heart  of  the  city. 
The  plan  shows  the  east  end  to  be  built  up,  and  the  lower  end 
left  for  a  garden.  It  is  a  pity  government  had  not  found  means 
of  confiscating  this  fine  property  before  severing  the  union  of 
Church  and  state.  One  thing  they  can  do  yet :  it  is  to  open  the 
street  that  ought  to  separate  the  vast,  useless  property  into  two 
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blocks,  when  the  lower  one  could  not  he  devoted  to  the  pleas- 
urea  of  a  few  idle,  frolieking  nuns.  And  this  leads  me  to  speak 
of  another  thing :  the  walking  past  a  nunnery  is  always  worse 
than  elsewhere,  beeause  they  never  have  a  decent  sidewalk. 

And  here,  one  hlock  down,  and  opposite  the  garden  of  La  Con- 
cepcion,  is  another  nunnery,  that  of  Santa  Inea.  Nunneries 
seem  not  to  have  their  churches  on  the  comers  of  streets,  and, 
consequently,  to  have  no  "  mercy  doors ;"  or,  rather,  as  it  is  a 
side  door  tliat  yoa  enter,  that  may  be  the  "  mercy  door,"  and  the 
principal  door  may  be  theoretically  one  that  leads  from  the  body 
of  the  convent  into  the  church  opposite  the  principal  altar. 

Let  us  retuni  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the  Plaza,  at  the  Ca- 
thedral. Looking  up  the  street  past  the  "  mercy  door,"  you  may 
see,  some  distance  up,  a  sentinel  before  the  door  of  the  Mint. 
This  block,  and  those  of  the  Palace  and  Cathedral,  are  darkly 
shaded  in  the  Plan.  Tlie  Mint  is  a  very  creditable  establish- 
ment, under  the  superinteudenee  of  the  only  survivor  of  the  an- 
cient hand  of  scientific  men,  most  of  whom  were  butchered  by 
Morillo.  Fortunately,  Manuel  Restrepo  never  fell  into  his  pow- 
er, and  he  still  lives,  the  geographer  of  Antioquia,  a  historian 
of  his  country,  the  director  of  the  Mint,  and  the  very  model  of 
a  gentleman. 

Now  let  us  turn  north  from  the  American  consulate.  The 
whole  block,  of  which  it  is  the  southeast  corner,  is  the  property 
of  the  convent  of  Santo  Domingo — St.  Dominic — the  richest  in 
New  Granada.  All  the  stores  and  shops  on  the  four  streets  that 
surround  it  are  theirs,  and,  as  if  these  did  not  yield  enough,  the 
part  on  the  street  by  which  we  came  up,  past  the  hospital  of 
San  Juan  de  Dios,  is  built  up  into  regular  houses  of  two  stories, 
with  small  patios.  Here,  too,  the  church  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
block,  but  the  "mercy  door"  opens  into  the  street  last  named 
by  a  p^sage  between  two  houses. 

Still  farther  north,  we  have  the  greatest  stores  of  the  capital 
on  either  hand,  and  its  best  walks  beneath  our  feet,  till  we  come 
to  the  bridge  of  San  Francisco.  One  block  lower  down  is  the 
Bridge  of  Apes— Mieos — then  down,  after  the  river  turns  south, 
is  that  of  San  Victorino,  that  we  crossed  first.  There  was  once 
a  fourth  and  upper  bridge,  but  that  has  been  carried  away,  and 
as  it  was  not  much  needed,  it  has  never  been  replaced.  Ex- 
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cept  the  Ape's  Bridge  and  that  at  Honda,  I  know  of  no  bridge 
in  New  Granada  that  is  not  of  the  moat  soHd  construction.  A]l 
the  wooden  ones  have  rotted  down  centuries  ago,  and  the  flimsy 
stone  ones,  if  ever  there  were  such,  have  yielded  to  the  force  of 
earthquakes. 

Passing  tlie  Bridge  of  San  Francisco,  we  have  on  our  left  tlie 
Convent  of  San  Francisco,  and  opposite  it,  on  tlie  right,  the 
Plaza  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  fountain.  The  block  in  the 
Plan  on  the  south  side  of  the  square  represents  the  barracks  of 
San  Francisco,  and  the  little  block  in  the  northwest  corner  is 
the  Humilladero,  perhaps  the  smallest  church  in  New  Granada, 
and  the  oldest  not  only  in  Bogota,  but  iu  all  tlie  interior,  dating, 
if  I  recollect  aright,  back  to  1538. 

Now  look  down  the  next  street,  and  you  see  a  bridge  running 
over  the  street  from  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  to  the  oppo- 
site building,  of  which  I  have  not  learned  the  history,  but  as  it 
is  a  place  used  for  female  devotions,  it  has  been  unjustly  called 
a  nunnery.  Perhaps  it  ia  malice  to  call  that  bridge  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  though,  unless  designed  for  tender  meetings  and  part- 
ings, it  is  difficult  to  say  why  it  was  there.  The  church  in  this 
next  building  is  called  La  Terccra,  or  of  the  Third  Order  of 
St.  Francis,  the  first  order  being  tlio  monks,  the  second  the  nuns 
of  Santa  Clara,  and  tlie  third  married  and  unmarried  persons  of 
either  sex  who  are  inclined  to  a  stricter  religious  life  than  lay- 
men generally.  On  onr  right,  opposite  La  Terccra,  is  a  large 
imd  fashionable  school  of  the  widow  of  ex-President  Santander. 
It  is  almost  as  strict  as  a  convent. 

On  the  next  block  but  one  north,  on  the  left,  is  an  old  con- 
vent (darkly  shaded  in  the  Plan),  taken  away  from  the  Jesuits, 
iind  converted  into  a  poor-house—hospicio  ~  which  was  in  a 
miserable  condition  when  I  saw  it.  To  fit  it  for  a  foundling 
hospital,  it  w^  necessary  to  cut  a  small  door  in  the  wall  next 
the  street.  Open  the  door  wide,  and  yon  wdl  pull  a  chain  and 
ring  a  bell  within.  You  see  a  wheel  30  inches  in  diameter,  with 
an  opening  in  it.  If  a  babe  be  put  in,  a  turn  of  the  wheel  will 
bring  it  into  the  presence  of  a  porteress  within.  She  can  not  see 
out,  and  the  depositor  may  walk  off.  She  will  never  know  her 
child,  nor  her  child  her.  Could  any  thing  be  more  conven- 
ient ?     The  engraving  on  the  opposite  page,  made  probably  from 
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deicnption,  gives  the 
wheel  ot  twice  the  true 
height,  ind  omits  the 
door  The  artist  has 
hkewise  taken  the  lih- 
ert}  ot  dre-jgiiig  the  un- 
fortunate mother  m  Eu- 
lopean  costume 

Next  you  come  to 
the  pirish  church  of 
Las  Nie^ea  —  ot  Our 
I  idj  ot  the  Snows — 
on  >our  ri^ht,  and  a 
pla/iuela  on  the  left, 
■\i  ith  1  fountain  North 
of  thi"*  the  houses  be- 
come sparse  and  mean, 
till  the  J  degeneiite  in- 
to huts  Tlien  comes 
in  cpen  space  iMth  a 
muddy  brook  lunning 
through  it  Across  the 
brook  11  the  little  i^an- 
ciscan  convent  of  San  Diego,  marked  m  the  Plan  with  the  letter 
c  I  shall  show  you  no  more  con\enfs,  although  theie  are 
enough  more  both  tor  monka  and  nuns  Fortunitelj ,  quite  a 
number  of  them  are  suppressed 

From  San  Diego  let  us  go  west,  and  we  soon  enter  upon  the 
great  jlain  again  Our  load  is  bordered  with  deep  ditches,  the 
banks  o\ergiown  with  bushes.  This  road  leads  past  the  ellip- 
tical Cemetery  ot  Bogoti  (i),  which  we  must  visit  again.  Juat 
before  reaching  it  ii  e  come  to  a  neat  cottage,  with  a  bridge  across 
the  ditch  Behind  the  house  is  a  garden  with  abundant  rosea. 
At  the  end  ot  tl  tlowerj  path  is  the  gate  of  the  Enghsh  Cem- 
etery (i)  I  copied  and  have  lost  the  beautiful  and  appropriate 
inscriptions  over  the  entrance  in  Latin  and  English.  The 
grounds  are  overgrown  with  grass,  and  no  walks  are  visible. 
In  the  centre  standi  the  ^rave  of  a  British  minister.  The  mon- 
ument haa  been  surroi\ndcd  by  an  iron  fence,  but  each  bar  of  it 
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has  either  been  broken  off  or  wrenched  out  of  the  stone  and  car- 
ried off.  It  is  said  the  depredators  dimbed  over  the  gate 
through  the  narrow  space  rnider  the  archway. 

Let  us  retiun  to  the  Plazuela  de  San  Victorino  by  the  straight 
street  running  into  it  from  the  north.  This  street  is  called  the 
AJameda,  not  because  it  is  shaded  with  elms — Alamos— but  be- 
cause a  favorite  walk  near  Madrid  was  bo  adorned.  A  curious 
bush  grows  along  the  ditches  here.  It  seems  to  have  long,  com- 
pound leaves  like  sumach,  with  small  leaflets,  among  which, 
along  the  petiole,  grow  some  pretty  little  Euphorbiate  flowers. 
It  is  Phyllanthus,  and  the  seeming  petioles  arc  branchleta,  and 
the  leaves  are  simple. 

Just  before  you  reach  the  Plazuela  of  San  Victorino,  you  find, 
on  your  right,  what  was  once  a  Capuchin  convent,  but  the  church 
is  now,  since  the  Church  of  San  Victorino  went  to  ruins,  the 
parish  church  of  this  barrio,  and  the  rest  of  the  building  is  put 
fo  a  better  use  still.  It  is  the  Colegio  de  la  Merced — the  Pub- 
lic High  School  for  girls  of  the  province  of  Bogota. 

But  now  let  us  proceed  down  the  river,  past  the  Plaza  and 
bridge,  and  we  find  an  open  spot  on  our  right.  It  is  the  Plaza 
de  los  Martires — Square  of  the  Martyrs.  Formerly  it  was  the 
Huerta  de  Jaimes — James's  Garden.  This  Jaimes  was  prob- 
ably an  early  settler  of  Bogota,  though  his  extraction  may  have 
been  English.  The  irregular  string  of  Hack  spots  on  the  Plan 
represent  a  line  of  mean  cottages,  that  look  as  if  occupied  by 
squatters  on  the  largest  square  in  Bogota,  The  western  wall 
of  the  square  is  a  high  garden  fence,  built,  as  usual,  of  rammed 
earth — tapias.  The  northern  end  seems  to  have  been  much 
acted  on  by  the  weather  or  some  other  cause.  A  few  feet  from 
this  wall  a  bench  is  sometimes  placed,  and  a  man  is  seated  on 
it.  A  file  of  soldiers  is  drawn  up  before  him ;  a  priest  steps 
away  from  him ;  the  command  fuego ! — fire — is  given,  and  the 
poor  mangled  victim  falls  in  the  agonies  of  death. 

The  more  humane,  but  more  odious  system  of  the  garrote — 
stranghng  with  a  collar  of  iron — has  been  long  since  decreed  by 
law,  hut  the  necessary  mechanism  has  never  been  procured.  It 
is,  perhaps,  the  least  objectionable  mode  of  executing  the  last 
dreadful  penalty  of  the  law.  The  place  where  we  stand  is  call- 
ed patibulo,  and  the  seat  itself  banquillo 
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Here  suffered  Jos6  Caldaa,  Jos6  liozano,  Jos6  Maria  Cabal, 
J.  G.  Gutierrez  (Moreno),  Manuel  Ramon  Toricea,  Antonio  Ma- 
ria Palacio  (Fajar),  Count  Casa-Valencia,  Miguel  Pombo,  Fran- 
cisco ITlIoa,  and  other  eminent  men,  all  martyrs  to  liberty — all 
worse  than  assassinated  by  tliat  butcher,  Morilio,  for  many,  if 
not  all  of  them,  were  shot  in  the  baek !  Pardon,  reader,  this 
long  list,  for  the  laonument  to  their  memory  and  to  his  undying 
infamy  in  the  Piaza  de  loa  Jfdrtires  lias  not  yet  been  erected. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  select  another  place  for  executions, 
and  to  retain  the  patriotic  recollections  of  this  unsullied  in  fu- 
ture ;  but  executions  are  so  rare  here  that  they  never  seem  to 
anticipate  another. 

Here  ends  our  lesson  on  the  geograpiiy  of  Bogota. 


CHAPTKR  XL 

POREIGNERS   IN   BOGOTA. 


l«galion9  in  Bogota.— Our  System.— Mr.  King,— Mr.  Green.— ^Mr.  Bennet, — 
Eridah  and  French  Legations.— Venezuelan. — Legate  of  the  Pope.— Spanish 
Obs  tinacy .— Granadan  Courtesy  .—Naturalization. 

It  is  but  just,  on  entering  a  foreign  city,  to  salute  first  the 
representatives  of  our  national  authority.  An  American  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  come  in  contact  with  his  own  national 
government  till  he  meets  its  representatives  abroad ;  and  here, 
so  much  of  his  comfort  and  respectability  depend  on  their  char- 
acter, that  the  traveler  can  not  but  feel  acutely  alive  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  their  ti'usts  are  discharged ;  and,  while  it  is  the 
second  duty  of  the  writer  to  be  grateful,  his  first  is  to  be  im- 
partial. 

Fortunately,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  cases  in 
which  it  has  been  said  that  blackguards  and  bullies  have  been 
sent  abroad;  for  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  President 
Pierce's  commercial  agent  at  St.  Thomas,  I  have  never  met  one 
that  did  not  seem  anxious  to  do  all  his  duty,  and  as  faithfully 
as  possible.  But  it  may  be  necessary,  before  testifying  what  I 
have  seen,  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  American  system  of 
appointment  of  ministers. 
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Unless  we  can  reform  our  system  of  removing  and  appointing 
ofBcers,  it  ia  highly  desirable  that  we  abolish  all  embassies  to 
the  courts  of  civilized  nations,  and  leave  them  to  deal  with  us 
as  they  do  with  Morocco,  Muscat,  Burmah,  and  other  barbari- 
ans, at  our  own  capital.  Under  the  present  system,  we  must 
always  have  the  poorest  minister  at  every  court.  Wc  must  pay 
him  for  leaving  his  business  at  home,  if  he  has  any,  with  the 
probability  that  he  will  have  to  return  home  in  four  years  or 
less,  and  generally  with  the  intention  of  coming  much  sooner. 
You  can  not  expect  him  to  understand  the  language  of  the  coun- 
try whei'e  he  is,  and  still  less  the  spu-it  of  the  government  and 
the  character  of  the  men  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  With  other 
nations  diplomacy  is  a  profession,  and  no  man  expects  to  be  min- 
ister who  has  not  served  a  due  apprenticeship  as  attache. 

The  English  and  French  ministers  at  Bogota  were  both  mar- 
ried to  South  American  ladies.  Both  are  said  to  have  used  their 
posts  for  base  pnrpoaes^-one  as  a  smuggler,  and  the  other  as  a 
holder  of  a  share  in  an  enormous  usurious  claim  that  he  urged 
to  an  unjust  settlement.  The  English  government  had  commit- 
ted the  farther  and  inexcusable  error  of  appointing  a  Catholic  to 
represent  them  at  a  Catholic  court.  This  onght  never  to  be, 
for  in  half  the  cases  where  the  traveler  should  need  protection, 
the  minister  might  deem  it  a  sin  to  act.  I  know  of  no  valid 
objection  to  a  Catholic  embassador  to  Sweden  or  Prussia,  or  a 
Mohammedan  sent  to  Rome  or  Naples,  hut  to  send  a  Moham- 
medan to  Constantinople,  or  a  Catholic  to  Spmn,  would  be 
worse  than  to  leave  the  post  vacant. 

It  is  a  little  curious  that  all  our  ministers  to  Bogota  have  been 
natives  of  tlie  Southern  States.  To  this  there  can  be  no  objec- 
tion, as  New  Granada  has  abolished  slavery,  and  an  abolitionist 
would  never  need  protection  on  account  of  liis  opinions.  Mr, 
Yelverton  P.  King  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Georgia  gentle- 
man, having  with  him  his  wife,  and  a  son  as  secretary  of  lega- 
tion. His  hospitable  board  was  spread  for  every  respectable 
countryman,  and  the  weary  traveler  would  forget  for  a  time  that 
he  was  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land ;  and  to  the  Christian,  who 
felt  that  he  had  none  elsewhere  to  sympathize  with  him,  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  King  was  a  treat  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.  As  a  min- 
ister, however,  Mr.  King  was  of  necessity  incompetent,  from  in- 
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experience,  ignorance  of  the  Spanisli  language  and  of  Graiiadan 
character,  and  he  was  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  begin. 

His  succesaor  was  an  entirely  different  man.  Mr.  King  came 
to  enjoy  the  novelty  of  an  Andine  life,  Mr.  James  S.  Green  to 
indemnify  himself  for  the  losses  that  his  practice  had  suffered 
from  his  devotion  to  politics.  His  plans  were  well  laid  for  this. 
Leaving  his  family  in  Missouri,  he  came  and  took  board  in  Bo- 
gota. Hospitality  was  no  part  of  his  plan,  and,  indeed,  it  wotdd 
defeat  it,  and  accordingly  not  even  the  22d  of  February  was  al- 
lowed to  make  an  exception.  But  as  a  minister,  Mr.  Green  was 
at  once  able  and  faithful,  and  had  he  continued  a  few  years  at 
his  post,  there  would  be  every  prospect  that  he  would  become 
eminent  in  his  profession ;  but  he  did  not  stay  long  enough  to 
speak  the  language  even  moderately,  and  before  he  could  begin  to 
act  independently  of  the  advice  of  his  countrymen,  he  returned. 
But  how  do  our  affairs  get  on  here  amid  all  these  changes  ? 
The  anawer  is  clear.  The  consulate  of  Bogota  does  not  pay  its 
charges.  No  partisan  could  be  rewarded  with  it ;  it  is  neither 
a  loaf  nor  a  fish ;  so  it  ia  left  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  John  A.  Ben- 
net,  who  came  here  as  a  photographer,  and,  by  virtue  of  Yankee 
versatility,  has  become  a  merchant  of  established  character  and 
of  mneh  influence  with  the  Bogotanos.  I  risk  little  in  conjec- 
turing that  no  step  has  been  taken  by  our  ministers  lately  with- 
out his  concurrence,  and,  as  he  is  a  safe  adviser,  and  interested 
in  the  continuance  of  a  good  understanding  between  the  two 
countries,  all  is  likely  to  go  well  enough,  whether  the  legation  is 
vacant  or  filled. 

But  ia  there  no  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  ?  I  sec  none 
so  long  as  our  foreign  miasions  are  or  can  be  used  as  rewards 
for  the  friends  of  the  President.  I  know  of  but  one  branch  of 
national  service  that  seems  at  all  well  managed,  and  that  is  the 
army.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  detach  lieutenants  of  engineers 
and  artillery  for  secretaries  of  legation,  and  appoint  to  the  more 
important  embassies  the  best  officers  of  the  army  ?  We  need 
not  fear  a  worse  system  than  we  now  have,  and,  until  some  bet- 
ter aystem  is  adopted,  nothing  save  a  wholesome  fear  of  our  can- 
non can  keep  our  embassadors  from  being  the  laughing-stock  of 
veterans  that  have  spent  their  days  in  this  branch  of  their  coun- 
try's service. 
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The  legation  of  Venezuela  happens  now  to  he  very  well  iillecl 
here,  and  the  minister  is,  I  understand,  contracting  a  matrimo- 
nial alliance  while  negotiating  on  other  matters  that  arise.  The 
Pope  had  also  a  legate  liere  at  that  time — a  live  cardinal,  walking 
our  streets  in  purple  rohes.  But  it  appears  by  the  Gaccta  Oficial 
of  7th  October,  1853,  that  Monseiior  Lorenzo  Barili  has  eeased 
from  his  functions.  He  ofhciaUy  protested  against  the  law  au- 
thorizing marriages  without  the  consent  of  the  clergy.  The 
government  could  not  recognize  liis  heavenly  fiinctions  after  the 
30th  August,  nor  his  riglit  to  meddle  with  their  local  legislation. 
Grovemment  was  ready  to  communicate  with  the  representative 
of  the  sovereign  of  the  States  of  the  Church  on  any  interna- 
tional matters  that  he  might  propose.  Monse&or  disdains  ex- 
ercising merely  earthly  functions,  Seiior  LHras  desires  to  know 
at  what  time  he  will  resign  the  immunities  of  an  embassador,  to 
which  the  cardinal  distinctly  replies  that  from  that  day  forth  he 
resigns  them  all.  He  has  become  an  attache  to  the  French  le- 
gation. 

Spain  has  no  representative  in  New  Granada.  It  does  not 
comport  with  the  dignity  of  that  proud  weak  power  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  New  Granada,  and,  in  consequence, 
there  is  a  practical  non-intercourse  between  them.  Had  Britain 
been  thus  unwise  toward  lier  rebel  colonies,  what  a  valuable 
commerce  must  she  have  forgone  by  keupmg  her  best  market 
closed  against  lier!  Very  few  nati\es  of  Spain  (Chapetones) 
are  now  to  be  found  in  all  New  Granada.  Indeed,  they  liave  al- 
most forgotten  the  very  word  Chapeton,  and  its  counterpart  Cri- 
ollo,  which  used  to  designate  natives  of  the  country.  Besides 
the  citizens  of  adjoining  republics,  the  most  numerous  foreigners 
in  this  country  are  English,  French,  North  Americans,  Dutch, 
and  Germans.  Of  our  countrymen  there  are  some  half  a  dozen 
here  generally,  and  all  of  them  respectable  citizens.  The  En- 
gbsh  are  more  numerous,  including  some  in  the  liumbler  walks 
of  life. 

A  few  of  the  foreigners  have  become  naturaliaed  cttii^ens  of 
the  country ;  but,  though  naturalization  is  Hberaily  encouraged, 
it  is  hardly  an  advisable  step.  To  the  great  scandal  of  his  Ho- 
liness, liberty  of  worship  was  long  since  conceded  to  tlie  immi- 
grant.     His  domestic  effects  and  tools  pass  duty  free.      He  is 
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allowed  a  plot  of  land  for  himself,  and  one  for  each  member  of 
his  family,  to  be  selected  from  any  public  lands — tieiras  bal- 
dias — and  I  have  even  known  government  defend  a  long  suit  of 
ejectment  against  a  naturalized  citizen  who  claimed  some  land 
with  cinchona  on  it. 

But  the  protection  to  the  alien  is  such  as  to  make  him  alow 
to  covet  the  privileges  of  naturalization.  He  is  now  equ^y 
protected  in  his  worship,  and  exempted  farther  from  forced  loans 
— the  banc  of  a  country  liable  to  revolutions.  He  Is  sometimes 
permitted  to  hold  oiRce,  but  can  not  be  compelled,  while  to  the 
citizen  there  is  no  liability  more  to  be  dreaded  ;  for  most  minor 
offices  have  neither  salary  nor  fees  to  reward  them,  while  there 
is  no  escaping  them  but  by  a  certificate  of  ill  health,  or  by  re- 
signing, and  getting  the  resignation  accepted. 

And  the  district  officer  is  obliged  to  hold  his  office  in  the  place 
designated  as  cabezar— head— of  the  district,  and  to  be  at  it 
daily,  often  to  the  ruin  of  his  private  affairs.  I  have  seen  a 
man,  therefore,  earnestly  beg  of  a  doctor  a  certificate  of  ill 
health  to  escape  being  juez  de  distrito—parish  judge ;  and  this 
responsible  office  has,  in  two  instances  in  my  knowledge,  fallen 
to  the  lot  of  men  who  could  not  read! 

Farther,  while  the  laws  for  protecting  the  person  are  the  same 
for  aliens  and  citizens,  in  the  execution  of  them  a  a'ime  against 
aa  alien  is  apt  to  he  more  certainly  and  severely  punished  if  the 
representatives  of  his  nation  are  at  all  competent.  So  it  is  a 
pnvdege,  With  this  liberal  government,  to  be  an  alien. 

But,  be  the  foreigner  citizen  or  alien,  the  courtesy  of  govern- 
ment does  not  stop  where  bis  lawful  claims  end  The  whole  spmt 
of  the  government  has  always  been  hberal  both  to  indi\iduala 
and  governments.  There  is  the  same  differuiLe  but'w  een  then 
dealings  and  common  diplomacy  as  between  the  trin=!actions  of 
a  merchant  of  the  first  class  and  the  trader  who  professes  to  isk 
all  that  he  can  get.  The  Granadan  government  contemns  the 
idea  of  overreaching  or  outwitting  the  party  it  deals  with,  or 
driving  the  closest  possible  bargain.  The  history  ot  its  deal- 
ings with  the  Panama  Railroad  Company  is  full  of  instances  ot 
iMs ;  and  my  own  testimony  is,  that  the  foreigner  is  treated  aa 
a  guest  rather  than  a  stranger  by  all  classes  of  officers,  from  tide- 
waiters  to  the  President. 
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CHAPTER  XH. 

THE  BOGOTANCra. 


Houses, — Smoking. — Dinner  at  the  Palace.-— Coreographic  Commission. — Low- 
er Orders. — Market  and  Marketing. — Lesson  in  Spanish. 

I  CALLED  on  the  day  after  my  arrival  at  the  house  of  a  mer- 
chant there  with  a  friend.  We  entered  the  zaguan  of  a  casa 
baja,  and  advanc«3d  to  the  inner  door,  on  which  he  etcuck  one  or 
two  Wows  with  the  palm  of  his  hand.  A  brief  dialogue  ensued 
with  a  servant  who  came  to  a  door  on  the  other  side  of  tho  pa- 
tio. It  wa3"Quien?"  "To."  "Adelante"— "Who?"  "I." 
"Forward."  Wc  pushed  open  the  coarse,  heavy  square  door. 
It  resisted  onr  push  because  of  a  stone  hung  to  a  peg  over  the 
door  by  a  leather  thong.  The  stone  rises  as  the  door  opens, 
and  its  weight  shuts  the  door  as  wo  release  it.  "  Que  entran 
por  dentro"  is  the  invitation  to  walk  in.  The  sala  is  high  and 
spacious,  the  floor  is  matted,  and  two  or  three  cheap  sofas  ex- 
tend along  the  sides  of  the  room.  Instinctively  you  look 
around  for  books  or  papers,  but  you  see  neither.  The  win- 
dows are  high,  and  are  furnished  with  glazed  sashes,  that  open 
inward  with  hinges.  The  walls,  of  unburnt  brick — adobe — or 
of  tapiaa,  are  two  feet  through.  In  the  thickness  of  the  wall  is 
a  step  as  high  as  a  chair,  by  means  of  which  yon  can  mount 
and  seat  yourself  in  the  jamb  of  the  window.  Two  persons 
thus  seated  and  two  more  standing  make  a  snug  party.  All 
windows  are  protected  with  a  reja  or  grate,  and  no  reliance  is 
placed  on  the  sash  for  protection. 

The  lady  of  the  house  came  in,  and  we  learned  that  the  gen- 
tleman we  wished  to  see  was  not  in  town.  She  ordered  a  ser- 
vant to  bring  fire — candela.  It  was  a  brand  from  the  kitchen, 
or  else  a  coal  in  a  massive  silver  spoon,  and  with  it  she  handed 
round  cigars.  I  declined,  saying  that  I  do  not  hnow  how  to 
smoke— No  se  fumar. 

She  and  my  friend  went  to  smoking.  She  was  of  about. the 
middle  age,  rather  coarsely  dressed,  as  I  should  say,  and  seem- 
ed uninteresting,  rather  fcom  the  want  of  intelligence  than  from 
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the  lack  of  the  elements  of  physical  heauty.  Her  black-eyed 
daughter,  whom  I  afterward  saw  rather  by  accident,  as  she  was 
engaged  with  other  company  when  I  called,  was  scarce  able  to 
converse  about  things,  and  I  cared  little  to  converse  about  ^cr^ 
sons,  so  that,  in  spite  of  personal  attractions,  I  tired  of  her  as  I 
would  of  a  moving,  speaking  image. 

But  how  can  we  expect  conversational  powers  without  read- 
ing? The  young  lady  is,  in  fact,  almost  a  prisoner.  Her  sole 
enjoyment  and  employment  seems  to  be  to  seat  herself  in  the 
window,  and  exchange  salutations  with  those  who  pass.  Should 
I  ask  her  to  take  a  walk  with  me,  it  could  be  little  less  than  an 
insult.  She  can  never  go  out  but  with  her  parents  and  broth- 
era.  In  fact,  she  scarce  ever  enters  the  street  except  to  go  to 
church.  Her  school  was  a  prison  to  her,  her  house  is  a  prison, 
and  what  does  she  lose  if  she  betake  herself  to  a  nunnery,  as 
a  prison  from  which  she  shall  go  no  more  out?  In  fact,  the 
nunnery  receives  no  prisoners  without  a  respectable  dowry,  and 
perhaps  it  secures  her  as  much  happiness  as  she  might  find  in 
the  married  state. 

I  did  not  see  the  young  lady  smoke,  but  I  presume  she  does. 
Many  assert  that  it  is  not  disreputable  for  ladies  to  smoke ;  but 
it  is  said  that  many  smoke  secretly,  biit  not  openly,  so  that  there 
must  be  some  discredit  about  it.  As  for  the  practice  of  smok- 
ing with  the  lighted  end  of  the  cigar  in  the  mouth,  which  pre- 
vails in  the  Tierra  Caliente  among  the  women,  I  have  never 
seen  it  here.  It  probably  is  economical  of  tobacco,  as  none  of 
the  smoke  wastes  its  sweetness  on  the  outer  air  till  it  has  de- 
posited a  part  of  its  narcotic  principle  on  the  mucous  membrane. 
CigariUos,  made  by  wrapping  tobacco  in  paper,  are  rarely  used ; 
the  ladies  smoke  unmitigated  cigars. 

The  tamily  may  be  safely  said  to  live  up  to  their  means.  I 
liLve  thought  that  in  New  York  there  was  a  propensity  to  re- 
trench in  necessaries  and  spend  too  much  in  show.  That  fail- 
ing ia  no  less  here.  A  former  writer  said  that  when  Bogota  was 
in  its  glory,  it  was  the  abode  of  much  ostentatious  hospitality ; 
but  that  since  war  and  revolution  have  impoverished  the  nation, 
and  the  increased  liberty  of  negroes  and  Indiana  have  tended  to 
the  same  result,  there  has  been  a  retrenchment  rather  in  the 
number  than  the  splendor  of  their  dinners. 
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The  only  dinner  to  which  I  was  invited  by  the  Bogotanoa  to 
whom  I  brought  letters  was  at  the  Pahice.  It  was  styled  a  din- 
ner "  en  familia,"  and  the  hour  was  six.  I  went  a  littie  before 
the  time.  I  passed  unquestioned  the  sentinel  at  the  porton, 
went  through  the  aaguan  and  corredor  till  I  reached  the  stairs. 
In  the  corredor  of  the  second  story  an  officer  was  in  attendance. 
He  conducted  me  to  one  of  the  parlors.  I  believe  I  have  been 
in  six  or  eight  of  these  rooms  at  diffei^ent  times.  Most  of  them 
are  carpeted,  and  all  of  them  arc  comfortably,  not  splendidly 
furnished.  No  one  of  the  rooms  would  strike  one  as  extraordi- 
nary in  the  house  of  a  gentleman  of  ordinary  wealth.  The  re- 
ceptions are  all  plain,  and  of  due  republican  simplicity.  At 
home  the  President  appears  like  an  ordinary  citizen ;  but  in  the 
streets,  his  body-guard  of  lancers  distingaish  the  "Ciudadano 
I^esidente"  from  all  other  ciudadanos— -citizens. 

Both  Gieneral  Lopez  and  his  successor.  General  Obando,  ate 
old  soldiers,  who  have  often  risked  their  lives  in  battle,  some- 
times for  their  country  and  sometimes  against  it.  Both  are  dig- 
nified, soldierly  men — Obando,  perhaps,  the  more  so,  while,  as 
a  civil  officer,  I  would  form  the  higher  opinion  of  Lopez.  He 
appeared  interested  in  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the 
country.  La  Seiiora  do  L6pez  appears  as  well  for  her  age  as 
any  lady  I  have  seen  in  Bogota,  with  one  or  two  unusual  excep- 
tions. La  Senora  de  Obando  seemed  to  me  more  domestic,  per- 
haps more  of  a  Granadino,  but  less  elegant. 

At  the  meal  there  were  in  all  about  a  dozen  guests,  but  there 
was  little  about  it  characteristic  of  the  country.  I  will  mention 
only  one  dish:  the  sliort,  thick,  and  reptile-looking  fish  of  the 
Bogota.  These  were  wrapped  in  letter-paper  and  baked,  and 
placed  on  the  table  in  their  original  packages.  During  dinner 
the  military  band  played  in  the  patio. 

On  no  family  in  Bogota  did  I  call  with  more  pleasure  than 
that  of  Colonel  Codazzi,  who  lives  three  streets  above  the  Ca- 
thedral. The  colonel  is  Italian,  and  his  lady  a  Venczolana,  but 
the  younger  of  their  numerous  and  intelligent  children  are  Bo- 
gotanos.  In  their  parlors  I  saw  them  sewing,  and  at  their  table 
there  was  so  little  of  pretense,  that  when  I  have  happened  in 
after  my  own  dinner  and  before  the  close  of  theirs,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  resist  their  hivitations  to  sit  down  with  them, , 
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Codaazi  is  the  head  of  tlie  Coniision  Coregvafica,  His  work 
on  the  geography  of  Venezuela,  prepared  and  published  at  the 
expense  of  that  government,  is  a  model  of  geogi-aphieal  research. 
At  the  close  of  his  duties  there  he  undertook  a  similar  task  in 
New  Granada,  on  which  he  has  now  been  engaged  some  years. 
He  has  encountered  incredible  hardships,  and  at  the  present  rate 
will  in  a  few  years  have  visited  eveiy  part  of  the  republic.  He 
had  then  just  returned  from  the  provinces  of  Antioquia,  Medel- 
lin,  etc.,  having  previously  visited  those  north  of  the  capital,  not 
including  those  on  the  coast.  He  Jias  since  passed  through  the 
pestiferous  region  of  Choed,  the  coast  of  Buenaventura,  and  the 
provinces  of  Popayan  and  Pasto,  besides  a  visit  to  the  Istlimus, 
in  which  he  gave  advice  to  the  explorers  for  a  canal  route  whidi 
it  would  have  been  well  iui  them  if  thev  hid  taken  Tl  e  last 
and  worst  thmg  I  evei  kneiv  ot  him  wis  that  he  "is  well  is  Col- 
onel Pinedi,  risked  his  j  recious  hfe  m  putting  down  the  re\  olu 
tion  of  Melo 

Godazzi  18  a  man  of  the  utmost  enthusiasm  dauntlc  s  com 
age,  and  Ibelie\e  a  tiue  fiiend  He  his  been  accompa ned  at 
the  charge  of  government  bj  1  numbei  ft  aaaistints  The  his 
tory  of  his  tour  at  the  Ivorth  was  published  by  one  ot  them 
Manuel  Ancisar  An  thei  gentleman  who  has  icconipinied 
him  on  all  his  trips  is  Jos^  Jlaria  Tiiani  a  young  11  d  jei'ic 
vering  hotinist  It  is  mpossible  to  =iecure  s  ich  men  is  iie  de 
sirable  for  such  an  undeitakmg  but  government  his  done  it=i 
best,  and  so  has  the  commission  Ihcy  take  latitudes  longi 
tudea,  and  altitude*  and  miki,  othei  obscii  ations  is  best  the} 
may.  And  thus  they  lie  struggling  on  ■vear  ittei  yen  with 
horrible  obstacles  fiom  thicketo  precipices,  ind  on  the  lac  fic 
coast,  from  venomous  serpents  ind  fe^eis  Honoi  ind  auci.e'-jb 
to  them. 

But  let  us  take  1  looJ  it  the  \  i(,i  claste=i  A^  In  lo  so 
many  of  them  live  here  V  Ot  the  3(J,(JU0  inhabitants  of  Bogota, 
what  a  small  portion  have  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence ! 
But  why  are  there  more  men  in  New  York  than  ever  can  obtain 
eniploymeut  there  ?  It  is  because  vice  is  gregarious,  and  they 
would  rather  suffer  for  food  than  lose  the  excitement  of  the  rab- 
ble. There  are  in  Bogota  many  that  know  what  hunger  and 
scanty  fare  mean.     Among  them  are  a  large  proportion  of  fe- 
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males,  occupying  a  position  more  like  that  of  the  griaettes  of 
Paris,  only  the  latter  far  excel  the  guarichas  of  Bogota  in  intel- 
ligence, wealth,  comforts,  attractiveness,  and  in  morals. 

The  guarichas  furnish  an  ample  supply  of  wet-nurses  at  a 
very  reasonable  price,  only  that  when  they  have  gained  the  af- 
fections of  their  charge  they  abuse  their  advantage,  as  the  heart- 
less of  that  class  are  apt  to  do.  Their  own  children  are  no  ob- 
stacle, for,  if  they  hve,  they  can  put  them  into  the  foundhng 
wheel  as  soon  as  a  good  offer  for  their  services  occurs.  Mar- 
garita treated  some  of  her  girls  to  a  little  recreation  once.  They 
went  off  to  the  Fucha  to  swim,  taking  with  them  tho  babe  and 
wet-nurse,  and  also  our  two  little  girls,  who  are  not  old  enough 
to  learn  any  evil  in  such  company.  Well,  there  our  ama  de 
pechos  saw  her  own  babe  and  its  father,  and  what  else  happen- 
ed my  little  friends  did  not  tell  me.  Next  day  our  babe  was 
crying,  and  the  mother  calling  out  to  the  nurse,  who  made  no 
answer.  She  cried  worse,  and  La  Senora,  in  a  fury,  ran  to  the 
rescue.  She  found  the  babe  all  alone,  clinging  to  the  valance 
of  the  bed,  and  unable  to  get  down.  The  nurse  had  decamped, 
bag  and  baggage ! 

I  called  on  my  washerwoman  one  day.  She  lives  in  a  tene- 
ment on  the  grounc!  floor  of  a  casa  alta.  Cold  as  is  the  weather 
in  Bogota,  the  door  is  open  to  admit  light,  for  she  has  no  glass. 
To  prevent  the  intrusion  of  prying  eyes,  a  screen — mampara — 
is  placed  before  the  doo  It  s  too  high  for  a  five-foot  Indian 
to  look  over,  and  placed  ju  t  o  that  we  can  run  round  it.  The 
little  room  looks  like  a  \  son  c  11  only  it  has  no  grated  win- 
dow, nor  loop-hole,  or  bre  tl  n^,  1  ole,  except  the  open  door. 
Within  is  an  inner  cell  nailer  th  the  outer,  with  no  door,  and 
all  its  light  and  air  comes  hrom  the  outer  door.  A  table,  as  large 
and  as  high  as  an  ottoman,  a  low  stool,  the  seat  of  which  is 
made  of  two  equal  surfaces  descending  to  the  centre  like  a  trough, 
two  or  three  little  earthen  dishes,  the  poyo  or  immovable  seat 
built  around  the  walls,  pieces  of  raw-hide  or  mat  for  beds,  and 
the  mampara,  are  all  her  furniture.  The  wash-tub  ?  It  is  the 
river.  The  ironing  apparatus  ?  Another  woman  does  the  iron- 
ing. 

Where  is  her  door  leading  into  the  patio  ?  She  has  none, 
and  can  have  none.     A  fine  house  would  it  be  if  any  giiaricha 
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that  chose  to  lent  thii  miserible  tenement  could  come  into  the 
patio-  But  what  can  she  do  t  Where  can  she  go  ?  for  modern 
improvements  -ire  not  dreamed  of,  and  sewerage  there  is  none. 
She  hai  no  nghts  outside  these  two  little  holes,  except  in  the 
streett,  vacant  lots,  and  by  the  river  side.  Blame  not,  then,  the 
poor  peasant  women  by  the  river  side :  they  keep  the  laws 
of  deeonim  as  fiir  as  is  in  their  power ;  and  when  you  are  sick- 
ened at  the  sight  of  filth  in  the  street  in  a  city  314  years  old, 
washed  by  two  rivers,  and  placed  on  a  side  hill  to  make  drain- 
age as  easy  as  possible,  let  it  be  a  motive  to  urge  npon  the  gobi- 
emo  of  the  province  some  such  radical  measures  as  health  and 
decency  demand. 

The  number  of  families  living  in  this  way  exceed,  perhaps,  the 
number  of  well-Uving  families  in  Bogota.  The  ground  floor  is 
often  regarded  as  not  so  healthy  as  the  first  floor,  so  each  house 
has  but  one  respectable  famOy  that  has  access  to  the  patios. 
The  front  room  of  these  lairs,  excavated,  so  to  spcalc,  in  the 
foundations  of  the  best  houses  (the  Vice-president's  among  the 
rest),  are  often  used  as  shops  by  shoemakers,  tailors,  saddlers, 
etc,  some  of  whose  implements  even  occupy  part  of  the  street, 
to  the  inconvenience  of  every  passer-by.  Here  you  see  a  game- 
cock anchored  to  a  peg  by  a  string  that  has  a  segment  of  cow's 
horn,  of  the  size  of  a  napkin-ring,  forming  a  sort  of  swivel-link 
in  the  middle,  that  the  prisoner  may  not  twist  his  cord  up  into 
knots.  The  bird  is  out  here  at  board :  his  owner  might  not 
wish  such  an  ornament  in  his  own  patio. 

Bogota  has  a  daily  market  in  the  Plaza  of  San  Trancisco.  It 
is,  however,  small,  and  resorted  to  mainly  to  supply  accidental 
deficiencies  and  unforeseen  wants.  The  great  market-day  of 
Bogota  is  Friday,  though  the  market  really  opens  on  Thursday 
in  the  principal  plaza.  On  Friday  the  whole  square  is  covered 
with  sellers  and  their  merchandise.  They  invade  the  steps  of 
the  Altozano,  but  the  platform  above  is  left  free.  The  square 
is  paved  with  cobble-stone,  except  two  diagonal  walks  of  flat 
stone,  which  are  so  arranged  in  some  places  as  to  form  troughs 
to  save  the  rain  water  to  moisten  the  thirsty  sole  of  some  passer 
at  night.  One  of  them,  near  the  northwest  comer,  almost  de- 
serves a  place  on  the  map  of  the  city ;  and  there  are  others  in 
the  city  that  I  could  avoid  even  now  by  my  distant  recollections 
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of  repeated  disasters.  A  person  who  designs  stopping  in  Bo- 
gota sliould  bring  his  lantern  and  a  good  pair  of  Indiar-rulaber 
shoes. 

But  I  was  speaking  of  the  market.  Wednesday,  you  remem- 
ber, is  the  marliet-day  of  Facatativa.  Many  things  sold  or  un- 
sold there  are  transferred  to  the  Plaza  of  Bogota  on  Thursday. 
Here  there  ia  a  stream  of  sirup,  panela,  yellowish  loaf-sugar, 
fruits,  etc.,  flowing  toward  Bogota,  along  the  great  macadamized 
road,  in  hull-carts,  and  on  the  backs  of  men  and  beasts.  Here  an 
unfortunate  descendant  of  the  warlike  Panches,  that  cHmbed  up 
the  steep  height  on  Tuesday  night,  sat  all  day  on  Wednesday 
in  the  market  of  Facatativa,  is  taking  his  weary  way,  with  his 
unsold  back-load,  twenty-eight  mUes  more,  and  to-morrow  he 
hopes  to  sell  his  load  and  start  home. 

At  Cuatro  Esquinas  he  meets  others  directly  up  from  La 
Mesa  by  Barro  Blanco,  chiefly  with  the  products  of  the  cane. 
Why  is  not  rum,  the  bane  of  man,  among  them?  Because  no 
man  has  a  right  to  sell  unimportcd  spii-its  in  this  province  that 
have  not  been  distilled  by  Mr.  Wills,  and  all  his  is  brought  from 
Cuni,  and  sold  in  his  little  shop  near  the  Hospital.  And  from 
south  and  north,  along  the  eastern  edge  of  the  plain,  come  other 
bands  of  marketers.  Those  mules  from  the  north,  entering  the 
city  near  the  Convent  of  San  Diego,  are  loaded  with  moyaa  of 
salt,  bought  at  the  government  store  in  Cipaquira  at  two  dollars 
per  hundred  weight.  The  beef  for  the  market  is  much  of  it  kill- 
ed in  the  southern  and  meanest  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  ox 
spent  the  first  three  years  of  his  life  a  buUock  on  the  plains  of 
Casanare,  far  to  the  east — three  terrible  years  of  alternate  thirst 
and  rain,  of  famine  and  flies.  All  this  he  sui-vived,  then  the 
perils  of  the  knife,  then  the  journey  through  the  mountains ;  and 
he  has  hardly  got  wonted  to  this  colder  climate,  when,  having 
waxed  fat  with  the  first  peace  and  plenty  he  has  ever  known, 
he  is  cut  off  in  the  midst  of  his  years.  A  good  piece  of  him  will 
constitute  an  important  ingredient  of  Margarita's  puchero  for 
Saturday.  His  head  has  fallen  to  the  share  of  some  guaricha 
or  peasant,  his  skin  is  already  stretched  out  on  the  ground  and 
made  fast  by  pegs,  his  blood  is  cooking  in  twenty  ollas  at  this 
moment,  and  in  six  days  more  every  digestible  pai-ticle  of  him 
except  the  gall-bladder  will  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
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the  human  stomach.  How  I  hate  came  menudo,  as  they  call 
those  parta  of  the  animal  that  are  not  muscle.  I  could  write 
feelingly,  and  ^ve  an  especial  philippic  on  mondongo — tripe — 
black  padding,  and  the  udder  of  cows,  only  that  it  would  make 
us  all  sick. 

But  no  roads  to  market  are  more  thickly  crowded  than  those 
which  come  down  through  the  mountains  east.  "What  multi- 
tudes I  have  met  on  them  at  different  times !  I  meet  them  sin- 
gly and  in  groups,  all  females,  or  with  some  men  in  company, 
leading  or  driving  a  hull  with  a  rope  in  his  nose,  or  themselves 
loaded  with  the  productions  of  their  little  fields  or  of  their  labors. 
And  now,  on  Friday  morning,  let  us  go  out  and  pass  them  in 
review.  I  have  spent  many  patient  and  Uborious  hours  with 
them,  and  even  completed  an  enormous  catalogue  of  their  wares, 
which  I  was  intending  to  weave  into  one  of  those  easy  metres 
so  natural  to  Spanish  and  ItaHan,  hut,  fortunately,  perhaps,  for 
the  reader,  I  have  lost  the  list.  Nevertheless,  to  show  you  what 
I  can  do  and  what  you  have  escaped,  I  will  even  give  you  a 
verse  or  two.  I  will  take  a  favorite  metre  that  they  call  Safico- 
adonigo,  well  known  to  Horace,  and  best  illustrated  by  Can- 
ning's "  Knife-grinder :" 

"Noeiiy  knife-grindov,  wMthcr  art  thou  going? 
Eoagh  is  tlic  road,  tliy  wlieel  is  out  of  order, 
Cold  blows  tlie  wind,  thj  hat  it  hath  a  hole  in't. 
So  hare  thy  breeches." 

This  metre  taught  me  the  laws  of  Spanish  prosody,  and  the 
accents  will  aU  come  right  without  writing,  except  where  orthog- 
raphy always  places  them.  The  pronunciation  will  be  given 
at  the  head  of  the  Glossary  at  the  end  of  the  volume.  I  must 
forewarn  the  beginner  farther,  that  when  one  word  ends  with  a 
vowel  and  the  next  begins  with  one,  the  two  are  counted  as  but 
one  syllable,  as  6-ro|en  p61-vo,  and  car-ne,c-ate-raa.  Now  here 
you  have  it ; 

Fapas,  tinajas,  peces,  alporgates, 

Sal,  cnentas,  ocas,  cueros,  alfandoqne, 

Piscos,  morranos,  oro  en  polvo,  fresas, 
Losa  y  brevas. 

Huevos,  cabuja,  platauos,  zarazas, 

Mucuras,  patos,  pinas,  came,   esteraa, 

TunuB,  naranjas,  azafran,  frijoles, 
Cal  y  tosajD. 
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There !  with  some  twenty-eight  more  verses  like  these  we 
might  perhaps  have  a  tolerable  enumeration  of  the  articles  most 
ordinarily  sold  in  the  market  of  Bogota,  and  aa  a  reading-lesson 
for  the  fiitvire  traveler  in  the  Andes  it  would  he  very  serviceahle, 
though  he  might  like  a  Httle  more  of  the  "  dolce"  mixed  in  witli 
the  "  utile"  in  its  composition. 

But  we  must  enter  the  market  in  plain  prose.  We  approach 
the  Plaza  from  the  plain  at  the  northwest  corner.  Along  up 
toward  the  Cathedral  extend  collections  of  sugar  and  salt,  the 
raoyas  broken  into  various  pieces.  Wooden  scales,  and  stones 
for  weights,  enable  the  seller  to  weigh  the  articles  to  his  own 
satisfaction,  perhaps  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  buyer. 

On  our  left  hand,  as  we  look  toward  Bolivar's  statue,  are 
some  Indian  productions,  made  of  cotton,  wool,  and  the  fibre  of 
a  kind  of  century-plant  yet  to  he  mentioned.  We  advance  to- 
ward the  centre  a  rod  or  two,  and  turn  up  in  front  of  the  centre 
of  the  Cathedral,  On  our  left  are  the  sugar  and  salt  aforesaid, 
on  the  right  esculent  roots  and  other  vegetables ;  hens  in  eel- 
pot  cages,  eggs  tied  two  and  two,  earthenware,  and  fish.  Here 
is  a  collection :  a  turkey  tied  by  one  leg  to  a  peg  driven  into  the 
pavement,  a  pig  similarly  moored,  and  a  babe  almost  naked. 
Advancing,  we  find  fruits  on  both  hands,  till  you  come  near  the 
Altozano,  and  turn  south.  Here  you  fall  in  with  sellers  of  im- 
ported goods,  cloths,  and  calicoes.  There  are  one  or  two  tents 
or  boxes  with  a  roof.  The  occupant  of  one,  seeing  me  busy 
with  my  pencil,  desires  me  to  record  that  he  has  gold  dust  for 
sale,  which  I  have  done  (vide  supra).  Here  are  cylinders  of 
matting  five  inches  wide ;  those  who  sell  it  put  it  down  and 
sew  it.  As  we  approach  the  south  end  we  come  to  the  meat  de- 
partment, and  turn  down  between  meat  and  dry  goods.  Then 
on  our  right  comes  the  green  groceiy  again,  till  we  approach  the 
Casa  de  Portales,  where  are  found  cordage  and  native  manufac- 
tures of  wood,  cotton,  wool,  and  other  fibres  that  we  noticed  on 
entering.  The  arrangement  is  not,  however,  systematic,  but  rath- 
er geographical,  or  that  which  is  congenial  to  the  sellers.  Each 
locates  herself  among  her  friends,  and  sells  whatever  she  has 
brought ;  and  here  they  remain,  sitting  or  waiting  all  day.  On 
Saturday  morning  you  find  the  galiinozos  scanning  the  whole 
field,  and  particularly  where  the  meat  was  sold,  leaving  no  sub- 
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stance  unexamined.  Lastly  come  tlie  scavengers,  a  small  squad 
of  the  presidio,  under  the  guard  of  two  soldiers.  They  sweep 
up  the  leaves  that  had  served  for  wrapping-paper  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  refuse,  and  market  is  over. 

I  went  to  market  once  for  string,  and,  as  I  had  had  no  other 
opportunity  of  making  practical  experiments,  I  made  the  most 
of  this.  The  first  time  the  price  asked  was  more  than  I  had 
been  told  to  give.  I  accordingly  went  otf  without  making  my 
purchase,  after  having  offered  what  I  had  heen  told  was  proper. 
One  of  the  girls  took  the  balls  of  string,  and  followed  me  all 
over  the  market,  where  I  must  have  spent  more  than  half  an  hour. 
It  was  some  time  before  I  discovered  her,  and  she  was  not  aware 
of  my  discovery.  She  seemed  to  wait  for  me  to  apply  to  anoth- 
er for  the  same  article,  hut  I  did  not,  and  at  length  left  to  go 
home.  Still  the  poor  indiacita  followed  me  some  rods  beyond 
the  Plaza,  when,  finding  me  really  goingi  she  offered  her  balls 
at  the  usual  price,  and  received  her  pay. 

Overcharging  strangers  from  richer  nations  is  a  fault  of  the 
mean  and  wicked  every  where.  It  vexes  the  traveler,  who  now 
submits,  and  now  resists  with  more  benefit  to  his  successors 
than  to  himself;  but  I  think,  on  the  whole,  there  is  far  less  of 
it  in  New  Granada  than  might  reasonably  be  expected ;  and  if 
the  market-people  could  only  be  made  to  husband  their  gains, 
one  could  not  help  loving  them.  But  the  tiendas  where  chicha 
is  sold  witness  a  great  many  sad  scenes  at  the  close  of  a  mar- 
ket, and  some  of  a  disgusting  character.  Many  reach  home 
without  a  cuartilio  of  all  their  sales.  Poor  things !  they  need 
to  he  taught  economy,  and  to  desire  nobler  and  more  lasting 
3  tlian  any  they  now  know. 
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CHAPTEE  XIII. 

RELIGION  AND  CHURCHES   OF   BOGOTA. 

Doctrines  of  the  Romish  Chuteli.— Miraculous  Birth  of  Chriat.—Baptism.— Re- 
lation of  God-parents.- — Confirmation. — Communion. — Eosaty  and  Crown. — 
Family  WorBMp.—Vespeva. — Neglect  of  Religion. 

Many  intelligent  persons  aie  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
R'omish  religion.  We  propose  to  take  a  view  of  it  as  observers, 
not  as  theologians.  It  shall  he  by  a  candid  statement  of  facts 
without  comments,  which  here  would  be  out  of  place ;  and  if 
the  reader  charge  me  with  irreverence,  my  plea  is  tliat  I  find  no 
reverence  among  the  faithful  here,  and  tiie  less  can  therefore  be 
expected  in  me, 

We  wish  to  see  some  of  the  churches  in  the  city  of  the  Holy 
Faith,  as  certain  devotees  still  call  Bogota,  although  the  name 
of  Santafe  seems  to  have  departed  with  the  last  of  the  viceroys 
that  here  ruled  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  It  is  well  first 
to  be  indoctrinated  into  the  holy  faith  itself.  I  shall  treat  it 
briefly,  and  as  a  historian  rather  than  a  polemic. 

The  Romish  Church — or  the  Church,  as  she  styles  herself,  for 
she  admits  the  existence  of  no  other  church— the  holy  Catholic 
Church  professes  not  to  teach,  as  many  of  her  ignorant  votaries 
believe,  a  salvation  by  mere  ceremonies  irrespective  of  any  exer- 
cises of  the  heart ;  and  yet  to  this  we  must  except  the  doctrine  that 
no  unbaptized  person  can  escape  hell ;  while,  save  in  some  rare 
and  dreadful  case,  no  baptized  person  can  go  there.  Baptism,  the 
first  and  only  absolutely  essential  sacrament  of  the  seven,  may  be 
administered  by  a  layman  or  a  woman.  It  is  accordingly  often 
done,  ifthebabebe  weak,  at  once,  by  some  intelligent  person,  but 
not  with  all  the  ceremonies.  This  is  called  "Echar  agua" — ^to 
throw  water.  If  the  child  lives,  the  priest  performs  all  the  other 
ceremonies  of  the  sacrament  with  oil,  salt,  and  spittle,  with  bell, 
book,  and  candle.  The  priest  must  have,  when  he  applies  the 
water,  a  mental  or  habitual  intention  to  baptize,  or  the  ceremony 
is  void,  and  no  future  precautions,  while  this  defect  is  not  sus- 
pected and  remedied,  can  save  from  hell.     Priests  have  been 
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guilty  of  this  awful  crime  from  sheer  deviltry.  But  if  the  priest 
be  drunk  or  stupid,  and  have  no  intention  at  all,  it  is  habitual 
intention,  and  is  valid.  A  godfather  and  godmother — padrino 
and  padrina  or  madrina — are  required,  to  whom  the  babe  is  ahi- 
jado  or  ahijada,  according  to  the  sex.  This  relation— padrin- 
azgo— is  a  bar  to  matrimony,  and  a  priest  may  have  an  ahijada 
in  his  house  with  as  much  propriety  as  a  niece.  The  god- 
parents consider  themselves  bound  in  a  sort  of  relationship  to 
each  other  and  to  the  parents,  and  for  all  the  rest  of  life  they 
call  each  othec  compadre  and  comadre.  But  when  you  tind  per- 
sons tising  these  terms,  you  may  not  infer  that  there  has  been 
any  baptism  in  the  case,  for  these  terms  of  endearment  are  often 
assumed  hy  agreement  between  a  gentleman  and  a  lady. 

God  has  so  ordered  that,  with  a  proper  education,  the  children 
of  Christians  become  Christians  with  a  good  degree  of  regular- 
ity. Now  the  profession  that  the  child  makes  at  birth  through 
the  god-parents,  it  is  proper  that  he  should  make  by  himself 
when  he  comes  to  years  of  discretion.  And  who  can  judge  bet- 
ter than  tlie  parents  when  that  time  has  come  'i  The  act  is  call- 
ed confirmation,  and  we  might  naturally  expect  it  to  be  perform- 
ed at  the  age  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen.  But  parents  are  rather 
apt  to  anticipate  the  age  of  discietion,  and  it  has  become  quite 
common  to  confirm  them  about  tlie  time  they  begin  to  run  alone. 
But  the  intervention  of  the  bishop,  or  of  some  one  with  his  pow- 
ers, is  necessary  to  this  operation.  I  never  witnessed  it  but 
once,  when  the  brother  of  ex-President  Herran  (now  Arehbish- 
op)  confirmed  a  large  number  of  children,  some  of  them  six  or 
eight  years  old,  and  some  unable  to  walk.  There  was  nothing 
imposing  in  the  ceremony.  The  bishop  gives  the  child  a  pat 
on  the  check  as  a  part  of  it. 

Bat  the  most  important  part  of  religious  training  is  the  prep- 
aration for  the  first  communion.  When  the  time  comes — say 
at  fourteen — the  child  is  withdrawn  for  a  time  from  school  and 
from  all  gayety,  and  put  under  the  care  of  a  priest.  A  chaste 
and  pious  one,  if  such  can  be  found,  is  to  be  preferred  where  the 
catechumen  is  a  girl.  Some  content  themselves  with  merely 
seeing  that  the  child  knows  all  the  catechism,  and  can  pray ;  but 
one  lady  told  me  that  her  priest  brought  her  so  into  the  pres- 
ence of  God  that  she  never  was  the  same  person  afterward  as 
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Taefore.  She  thinks  this  result  would  be  more  common  if  there 
were  more  good  priests.  This  first  communion  is  a  great  cere- 
mony, but  it  is  not  necessary  to  describe  it. 

In  doctrines  they  do  not  differ  so  greatly  from  other  churches 
except  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  sacraments  to  every  comfortable 
escape  from  purgatory,  and  as  to  the  existence  of  that  doleful 
place  fitted  up  expressly  for  Cbriatians.  They  believe  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity — the  necessity  of  faith  and  repentance ; 
but  there  is  another  doctrine  to  which  they  attach  an  importance 
that  seems  to  me  a  little  extravagant.  It  is  to  the  perpetual 
virginity  of  Mary.  It  seems  to  me  a  delicate  point  to  discuss, 
and  I  may  only  hint  that  they  infer  fi-om  it  that  her  body  never 
bore  any  anatomical  marks  of  maternity  whatever.  From  this 
they  infer  the  miraculous  hirth  of  Christ,  which  was,  in  their 
opinion,  necessary  to  the  virginity  of  the  Vir^n.  Decency  for- 
bida  ray  quoting  the  words  in  which  this  doctrine  is  taught  in 
the  child's  catechism.  I  will  give,  however,  the  conclusion — 
"just  as  a  ray  of  liglit  passes  through  glass  without  breaking 
or  staining  it."  It  is  supposed  that  every  person  who  does  not 
believe  this  doctrine  must  be  lost  forever. 

They  say  that  the  Virgin  revealed  to  some  one  in  a  vision, 
after  her  death,  the  peculiar  terms  on  which  she  lived  with  her 
husband,  but  to  whom,  or  when,  or  why,  I  have  never  learned. 
But  when  I  argue  that,  if  matrimony  be  a  sacrament,  it  must 
have  been  a  dreadful  sin  in  her  to  prostitute  it  to  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  saving  her  character,  and  escaping  punishment  on  a 
false  charge  of  unchastity,  they  have  no  answer  for  me. 

The  communion  is  swallowing  a  wafer,  that,  before  consecra- 
tion, was  like  a  common  white  wafer,  but  wliich  has  been,  by  the 
act  of  consecration,  really  converted  into  the  body  of  Christ. 
This,  the  hosiia,  is  received  from  the  thumb  and  finger  of  the 
priest  into  the  mouth,  and  never  is  touched  with  unconsecrated 
hands.  The  communion  of  the  priest  is  the  mass.  As  the 
communion  must  be  taken  fasting,  it  follows  that  masses  can  be 
said  only  in  the  morning,  and  that  the  same  priest  can  say  but 
one  mass  in  a  day.  To  this  last  there  is  one  exception.  On 
the  2d  of  September  each  priest  is  bound  to  say  three  masses 
before  breakfast.  The  mass  has  ali-eady  been  described  at 
length. 
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Every  Ciuistian  who  is  able  is  bound  to  hear  maas  every  fes- 
tival :  to  stay  away  ia  quite  a  sin.  The  next  most  important 
religious  exercise  is  the  rosaiy.  This  is  a  series  of  prayers  rep- 
resented by  a  string  of  beads  of  different  sizes — cuentas.  The 
company  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  this  exercise  have  one  for 
their  leader,  who  begins  and  says  a  prayer  or  two  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  then  half  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as  is  found  in  Luke, 
The  rest  say  the  other  half.  He  says  the  first  half  of  a  Haii 
Mary—salve — and  they  the  last  half:  so  for  nine  more  salves ; 
but  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  they  say  a  Gloria  Patri,  and  the 
party  that  ends  that  begins  immediately  on  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
and  the  leader  finishes.  They  say  that  they  liave  finished  the 
first  casa — ^house — and  have  begun  the  second.  The  leader', 
when  he  has  finished  the  second  Gloria  Patri,  begins  the  third 
Pater,  and  thus  they  change  till  they  have  finished  five  casas, 
or  fifty  salves.  Then  they  say  some  other  things,  and  among 
them  the  creed,  which  is  their  longest  prayer.  The  corona  has 
ten  casas  like  those  of  the  rosary. 

All  families  ought  to  pray  the  rosary  at  night,  either  at  home 
or  at  church,  but  it  is  such  a  bore  that  men  generally  shirk  out 
of  it  except  on  festivals.  Some  famiUes  pray  only  then,  and  a 
lai^  majority  not  even  then.  The  prayer-time  at  dusk  is  call- 
ed la.oracion,  and  the  prayers  then  held  in  the  church  visperas 
— vespers.  The  sound  of  the  vesper-beU  was  the  preconcerted 
signal  of  that  dreadful  massacre  at  Palermo  known  as  the  "  Si- 
cilian Vespers."  The  visperas  of  any  saint  is  the  eve  before 
his  day,  and  even  the  whole  day  before. 

Persons  who  pray  can  not,  of  course,  have  their  thoughts 
fixed  on  the  words  of  the  prayer,  nor  is  that  necessary ;  but  it 
is  better  to  have  them  occaipied  with  some  profitable  subject 
than  in  such  thoughts  as  are  apt  to  come  to  mind.  Protestants 
would  say  that  all  the  use  of  the  rosary  was  to  measure  off  the 
time  to  be  spent  in  meditation,  bat  I  fear,  should  you  teach  this 
doctrine  to  the  people,  they  would  neither  pray  nor  meditate 
much  more.  These  prayers  may  be  either  in  Spanish  or  Lat- 
in, and  often,  when  a  priest  is  leader,  his  half  is  in  Latin  and 
the  rest  in  Spanish ;  but  the  words  of  the  mass  must  always 
be  Latin. 

Two  other  ceremonies,  or  acts  of  devotion,  that  are  first  leam- 
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ed,  are  both  known  in  English  by  the  phrase  "  to  cross  one's 
self."  Persignarse,  derived  ftom  the  Latin  Per  signum  cracis, 
etc.,  is  to  say,  in  Spanish,  "By  the  sign  (touch  your  forehead) 
of  the  holy  cross  (touch  your  breast),  deliver  us  (right  shoulder) 
from  our  enemies  (left  shoulder).  Amen."  Santiaguarse  ia  to 
make  a  cross  in  these  four  plaj^es,  saying,  "  In  the  name  of  the 
Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.     Amen." 

I  have  said  nothing  of  confession.  It  is  a  rare  practice,  and 
I  have  never  seen  it  but  once,  although  I  have  been  in  Bogota 
at  a  time  of  year  when  the  most  confess.  Few,  indeed,  of  the 
more  intelligent  class  ever  confess,  and,  of  course,  these  can  not 
commune,  neither  do  they  fast.  In  fact,  religion  is  in  a  great 
degree  obsolete,  especially  with  men.  There  is  nothing  to  cap- 
tivate the  senses,  no  splendor,  no  imposing  spectacles  in  the 
richest  of  their  churches.  It  is  simply  ridiculous,  like  a  hoy's 
training  with  sticks  for  guns.  Only  once  did  I  see  any  thing 
that  was  an  exception  to  this,  and  that  was  la  reseiia,  at  the 
Cathedral ;  of  that  in  its  place.  I  will  farther  add  that,  after  an 
acquaintance  of  more  than  20  months  among  all  classes  and  in 
different  sections,  Ihave  met  but  three  persons  that  I  have  known 
to  fast  from  my  own  observation :  they  were  all  females,  and 
one  was  a  httle  school-girl. 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  my  lecture  is  over ;  let  us  sally 
forth  to  church.  But,  my  dear  madam,  if  you  would  not  get  us 
all  into  trouble,  take  a  little  of  my  advice  about  your  dress.  And, 
first,  lay  off  that  European  bonnet— gon-a,  as  they  incorrectly 
call  it.  You  may  go  bareheaded,  wear  a  gentleman's  straw  hat, 
or  borrow  a  round-topped,  broad-brimmed  beaver  of  one  of  the 
antiquated  Bogotana  grandmammas.  Now  take  your  best  black 
silk  petticoat,  and  tie  it  on  outside  of  all  your  other  clothes  for 
a  saya.  Never  mind  your  gay  corsage :  that  will  be  hidden  by 
the  manteilina — a  large  black  silk  shawl,  bordered  with  black 
ribbon,  worn  over  your  shoulders.  The  manteilina  and  saya 
bring  down  the  lady  almost  to  the  level  of  the  Indian  woman, 
for  she  only  differs  from  you  in  wearing  the  same  fashions  in 
flannel,  black  or  blue.  No  tawdry  finery  can  enter  the  house 
of  God ;  there  is  no  scope  for  display  here. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CHUECHEB   OP   BOGOTA. 


The  City  of  Churches.— Clocks.— Aavocaciones.— Las  Nieves.— Bells.— Ara.— 
Nude  Saints. — La  Torcera. — Fl^ellalion. — San  Fi'aneisco. — Santo  Domingo. 
— Clerical  Dress. — Calhcdral. — San  Agusiin. — Nunneries. 

Bogota  is  pre-eminently  the  city  of  churches.  With  a  pop- 
ulation of  29,649,  it  has  little  short  of  30  churches,  while  Paris, 
with  its  million  of  souls,  lias  but  about  50.  Of  the  numerous 
chuiches  there  I  have  visited  between  20  and  25,  a  feat  that  I 
doubt  whether  any  other  visitor  has  ever  accomplished.  But 
fear  not  that  I  will  give  the  results  of  all  this  labor  in  detail 
We  must  content  ourselves  with  specimens  that  may  give  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  them  all,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  where  no  two 
are  more  alike  tlian  the  two  most  dissimilar  charches  in  all  the 
United  States. 

There  are  no  new  churches  here :  I  know  not  their  dates,  but 
judge  that  most,  if  not  all  of  them,  were  built  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century.  I  wish  to  take  you  to  a  church  that 
never  has  been  a  part  of  a  convent.  And  now  it  oecui's  to  me 
for  the  first  time  that  all  these  churches  without  convents  must 
be  small  churches,  and  comparatively  poor  ones;  so  I  must 
take  the  largest  of  them.  Las  Nieves,  Starting  from  the  Alto- 
zano,  on  the  upper  side  of  the  Plaza,  we  go  north.  In  three 
blocks  we  come  to  the  River  San  Francisco,  and  cross  it  hy  the 
Bridge  of  San  Francisco.  Before  us,  on  the  left,  is  an  immense 
pile,  the  Convent  of  San  Francisco,  with  its  church  door  almost 
facing  us.  Look  on  the  tower  just  before  us.  Do  you.  see  that 
town  clock,  with  a  face  of  the  same  shape,  and  of  but  little  larger 
size  than  that  of  the  old  family  clocks  of  the  last  generation  ? 
Well,  there  are  three  town  clocks  in  New  Granada  that  I  know 
of:  that  at  Guaduas  has  two  hands,  and,  I  believe,  strikes ;  that 
at  the  Cathedral,  behind  us,  strikes,  but  has  no  dial ;  and  this 
has  one  hand,  and  does  not  strike. 

We  continue  on  past  the  httle  Humilladero,  La  Terccra,  and 
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the  Hoapicio,  and  on  the  next  Itlock  but  one,  on  the  ea«t  side 
of  the  street,  opposite  a  small  vacant  space,  which  is  aU  the 
Plan  shows  of  a  piazuela  and  fountain,  is  the  Church  ot  Las 
Nieves.  Onr  Lady  of  tlie  Snowa  i«,  ot  course,  the  Vugm  ui  one 
of  her  advocaciones,  a  word  I  can  not  understand  nor  translate. 
Take,  as  an  instance  of  its  use,  Our  Lady  of  Chiquinf[iiica. 
This  is  a  town,  82  miles  north  of  Bogota,  where,  in  1586,  a 
young  girl  was  praying  before  an  old,  dilapidated,  and  much- 
abused  picture  of  the  Virgin  in  a  kind  of  hovel.  While  gazing 
on  it,  it  raised  itself  in  the  air,  the  gaping  wounds  in  its  canvas 
closed  up,  and  it  blazed  out  in  new  colors,  and  is  now  the  most 
powerful  in  miracles  of  any  picture  or  image  in  New  Granada. 

So  there  is  the  Virgin  of  the  Ledge  (La  Pena),  of  the  Quere- 
mal,  of  Concepcion,  of  Dolores  (sorrows),  Socorro  (help),  etc., 
etc  Each  of  these  has  its  own  form  of  representation,  which  is 
never  mailed.  These  have  other  churches  dedicated  to  them  than 
that  in  which  the  original  image  was  placed,  and  the  character 
and  abilities  of  tliese  different  Virgins  are  very  different.  I  said 
difterent  "Vugins ;  I  should  have  said  different  advocations  of  the 
Viigin.  A  vow  made  to  one  is  not  payable  to  another.  All 
these  are  used  aa  names  of  females,  as  Concepcion,  Dolores 
(masculine  and  plural,  with  adjectives  in  fem.  sing.),  Pilar,  As- 
cencion,  Nieves,  etc.,  etc.  But  who  Nieves  is,  or  where  and 
when  she  had  her  origin,  I  have  not  tried  to  ascertain. 

Now  for  the  church.  The  facade,  like  all  the  others,  is  de- 
cidedly homely,  as  I  count  homeliness,  though  admirers  of  the 
Gothic  may  not  agree  with  me.  In  the  belfiy  are  the  bells, 
tier  above  tier,  fewer  and  smaller  successively,  til!  at  the  apex 
is  one  of  the  size  of  a  magnificent  cow-bell.  They  are  not  hung 
as  ours  are,  but  a  string  is  tied  to  the  tongue  of  cacli,  and  tliey 
are  pulled  without  the  intervention  of  any  machinery.  Of  course, 
the  largest  are  small,  for  they  have  been  brought  from  Honda 
by  mule  or  by  carguero.  There  is  no  tolling,  no  solemn  peals, 
but  a  rang-a-tang-tang  on  all  occasions,  and  as  in  all  the  city 
there  must  be  over  100  of  them  (Steoart  says  1000),  they  can 
make  considerable  noise. 

We  enter,  carefully  taking  off  our  hats  as  we  cross  the  thresh- 
old, and  the  ladies  covering  their  heads  with  their  mantcllinas. 
You  are  in  a  long  room  like  a  bam,  open  up  to  the  top  of  the 
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roof.  Full  in  iront  of  you  stands  tho  high  altar,  adorned  -witli 
figures  too  numerous  to  describe.  The  one  in  the  centre,  the 
Virgin  of  the  Snows,  I  suppose,  is  veiled  with  two  curtains. 
When  they  are  raised  or  lowered  it  is  with  great  pomp  and  the 
ringing  of  a  little  hell.  Of  course,  she  is  dressed  with  real 
clothes,  and  covered  with  tawdry  finery,  gilt  paper,  and  ribbons ; 
or,  in  some  cases,  with  massive  gold,  real  diamonds,  and  par- 
ticularly emeralds.  The  face,  too,  must  be  painted  and  var- 
nished, and  adorned  with  long  hair,  probably  from  the  head  of 
some  guaricha.  Light  hair,  rare  here,  is  preferred.  The  niche 
before  which  these  curtains  hang  to  cover  her  is  called  the  ca- 
marin.  Directly  under  this  is  the  sagrario,  a  little  cupboard,  in 
which  a  large  liostia  or  wafer  is  kept  constantly  in  a  costly  ap- 
paratus, the  eustodia,  where  it  is  visible  between  two  watch  crys- 
tals. In  honor  of  this,  a  light  is  kept  constantly  burning  in  the 
church.  Not  all  churches  can  afford  a  eustodia,  as  their  price 
varies  from  $112  (the  cheapest  I  know)  to  $16,000,  the  most 
costly  that  are  made  escept  to  order.  One,  once  belonging  to 
the  Jesuits  in  Bogota,  is  said  to  have  cost  $60,000.  The  church- 
es that  have  no  eustodia  can  keep  no  hostia,  and  they  have  no 
light  burning  in  them. 

Under  this  is  a  sort  of  shelf  that  contains,  let  into  it,  a  con- 
secrated stone,  the  ara,  about  18  inches  square,  and  only  over 
this  can  mass  be  said.  On  this  shelf  are  placed  the  missal-frame, 
and  other  traps  used  at  mass. 

All  along  down  the  sides  are  other  altars,  with  their  camarines 
and  saints.  It  is  quite  desirable  that  there  should  be  five  at 
least.  One  of  these  is,  in  this  instance,  in  a  capilla,  that  pro- 
jects out  beyond  the  walls  on  the  left-hand  side.  This  partic- 
ular chapel  is  remarkable  for  being  used  as  a  sfore-room  for  the 
twelve  apostles,  which  are  here  all  left  to  shiver  in  coarse  shirts 
—all  except  the  beloved  disciple,  who,  in  a  very  dilapidated 
robe,  leans  on  the  bosom  of  his  Master  in  robes  equally  super- 
annuated. 

Directly  over  the  door  as  we  enter  is  the  organ-loft.  There 
are  two  pairs  of  bellows  outside  of  the  organ :  it  takes  a  stout 
man  to  blow  them.  Each  is  loaded  with  a  heavy  stone,  and  the 
man  alternately  lifts  up  the  upper  valve  of  each.  The  music  is 
horrible.     I  may  as  well  get  through  this  at  once  by  saying 
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that  ill  all  New  Granada  I  have  heard  but  one  good  or  even  de- 
cent singer,  an  Italian  monk.  Even  he  liad  never  studied  mu- 
sic. On  extra  occasions  secular  singers  are  hired  as  at  a  hall, 
but  tliey  are  poor  at  that,  and,  hut  for  the  performers  of  the  mil- 
itary band,  poor  indeed  would  be  the  music  on  the  most  urgent 
occasion.     Rarely  is  it  better  than  none. 

Often  there  are  no  seats  in  the  church.  In  Bogota  there  are 
generally  a  series,  placed  end  to  end,  running  down  from  the 
high  altar  to  near  the  door  on  each  side  of  the  central  line ;  so 
the  occupants  of  the  seats  sit  facing  each  other,  6  or  8  feet  apart. 
The  seats  are  occupied  by  men  only :  all  females  sit  flat  on  the 
floor,  or  on  a  pellon  carried  by  a  servant.  The  pelion  is  a  rug, 
like  the  finest  that  we  lay  at  our  doora  for  a  mat,  and  is  used 
for  a  bed,  on  the  saddle,  and  for  a  seat  in  church.  As  the  floor 
abounds  in  fleas,  and  creatures  stiU  more  unclean  are  carried 
away  irom  there — as  all  women  spit  on  it,  and  as,  in  the  uniform- 
ity of  mantillas  and  sayas,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  friend  or  judge 
of  a  stranger,  a  crowded  church  is  a  disagreeable  place  for  a  lady. 
The  men  who  do  not  get  seats  stand.  No  woman  stands  or 
sits  on  a  bench,  and  no  man  sits  on  the  floor.  Only  when  they 
kneel  are  they  all  on  a  level.  Now  comes  the  signal  for  all  to 
kneel  the  little  hell  at  the  altar — the  bells  m  the  tower — the 
merriest  stiains  oi  mu'iic,  aU  maik  the  ele\  ition  of  the  Iiostia  as 
the  crisis  of  the  mass  The  women  rise  and  the  men  -link,  and 
all  aie  togethei  on  their  knee*  This  moment  waa  once  fixed 
upon  by  -lOme  a'^^^s^m^,  one  of  whom  wis  the  officiating  priest, 
to  strike  the  fatal  blow  that  the  \ictmi  might  die  idoring  the 
hostii,  and  in  the  most  fivoiable  ui  cum  stances  toi  salvation. 
The  same  moti\  e  seems  to  have  guided  inothci  priest,  who  poi- 
soned his  victim  with  the  communion  hostii 

But  we  aie  tued  of  the  church,  let  us  leturn  We  will  not 
trj  to  entei  the  acantj  Church  ot  the  Poor  house,  once  a  Jesuit 
convent.  It  is  rarely  opened,  or,  rather,  I  never  knew  its  front 
door  to  be  unbarred.  So  we  proceed  on  to  La  Tercera.  La  Ter- 
cera  means  The  Third.  There  are  three  orders  of  St.  Francis. 
The  first  is  of  Franciscan  friars,  the  second  of  the  nuns  of  San- 
ta Clara,  and  the  tliird — Tercera  Orden — is  of  men  and  wom- 
en, who  may  marry  and  hold  property.  To  join  it  is  to  prom- 
ise an  unusual  strictness  in  religion,  and  you  can,  with  more 
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propriety,  be  buried  in  a  friar's  habit.  The  Tercera  is  hardly  a 
Cofradla.  This  is  an  association  paying  a  small  sum  statedly, 
like  a  burial  society  or  benevolent  association,  for  the  sake  of 
liberating  each  other's  souls  from  Purgatory.  These,  in  large 
places,  often  consist  of  men  in  the  same  line  of  business. 

La  Tercera  is  a  sombre  church.  It  is  remarkable  as  destitute 
of  both  paint  and  gilding ;  but  the  carving  is  elaborate  enough. 
I  can  hardly  get  a  good  idea  of  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  con- 
vent which  belongs  to  it,  which  is,  you  remember,  joined  to  the 
Convent  of  San  Francisco  by  a  bridge.  At  stated  times  it  is 
the  theatre  of  ^Jercicios.  A  company  of  -women  arrange  about 
their  hoard,  and  go  in  there,  and  are  shut  in.  No  one  goes  out, 
and  no  message  comes  in  for  nine  days.  Friends  may  die  and 
they  know  nothing  of  it.  To  each  is  given  a  scourge  (disciplina) 
and  a  cilicio — a  contrivance  made  to  press  points  of  wire  against 
the  flesh.  It  looks  like  a  flat  chain,  between  one  and  two  inch- 
es wide,  made  of  small  wire.  The  scourging  is  done  in  the  dark, 
and  each  satisfies  her  own  conscience.  La  Senora  de  Tal  as- 
sures me  that  she  has  been  through  that  mill,  probably  to  ease 
her  conscience  afler  some  great  fault.  Here  I  have  frequently 
seen  them  praying  in  cross,  as  it  is  called,  with  their  arms  wide 
spread  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  often  displaying  a  large  string  of 
beads. 

But  wc  wiU  proceed  back  toward  the  Plaza.  The  Humilla?- 
dero  on  our  left,  and  La  Vera  Cruz — the  True  Cross — in  the 
middle  of  the  Convent  of  San  lYancisco,  on  our  right,  must  be 
passed,  because  they  are,  as  usual,  locked.  We  enter  the 
Church  of  San  Francisco.  I  flrst  visited  it,  I  believe,  on  Saint 
Francis's  day.  Never  was  decoration  so  elaborate ;  and  the 
church  itself  was  meant  to  be  rich :  the  walls  are  covered  with 
carvings,  and  almost  the  whole  interior  of  the  church  is  gilded 
with  ancient  heavy  red  gold.  The  crowd  was  enormous,  and 
the  ceremonies,  as  usual,  stupid.  A  great  many  new  figures  and 
pictures  were  brought  out.  The  explanations  of  many  of  them 
were  written  with  chalk  or  soap  on  looking-glasses ;  and  the 
number  of  these  aids  to  reflection  that  are  found  among  altar 
ornaments  in  New  Granada  is  wonderful,  but  the  most  of  them 
are  cracked  or  otherwise  damaged.  I  take  one  of  these  figures 
as  an  example.     It  was  cut  out  of  pasteboard,  and  painted,  and 
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set  up  on  edge.  The  looking-glass  "below  said,  "  Saint  Francis, 
in  Older  to  convince  a  heretic  prince,  shows  the  hostia  to  an  ass, 
which  immediately  kneels."  I  saw  the  church  lighted  up  at 
night  with  more  candles  than  I  ever  before  saw  in  one  room. 
The  monks  were  climbing  like  ants  in  little  galleries  high  up 
the  wall,  now  hugging  a  saint  for  support,  now  climbing  in  or 
out  of  port-holes.  They  were  lighting  candles  wherever  they 
could  reach.  Now  down  comes  a  blazing  candle :  talie  care  of 
your  shaven  crowns  below  1  But,  with  all  this  blaze  of  can- 
dles, the  church  was  darker  (I  noticed  particularly)  than  our 
New  York  churches  ordinarily  are  on  a  Sabbath  evening, 

I  went  into  the  convent :  it  was  the  first  I  ever  visited.  You 
do  not  meet  so  good  treatment  here  as  with  the  Agastinians, 
but  the  pictures  will  pay  a  visit.  They  are  usually  covered 
with  large  screens  hanging  by  hinges  ii'om  the  top :  on  this  day 
these  were  all  drawn  up.  The  pictui-es  are  a  series,  illustrating 
the  life  of  Saint  Francis.  I  am  not  sure  now  whether  it  begins 
before  or  after  his  birth.  They  are  large,  say  five  feet  by  six, 
but  of  no  artistic  merit.  The  most  interesting  one  to  me  is 
Saint  Francis  preaching  to  the  fishes.  His  audience  are  thrust- 
ing their  faces  out  of  the  water,  not  "with  ears  erect"  indeed,  but 
with  their  large  eyes  staring  out  of  their  heads,  and  their  mouths 
agape  with  a  wonderful  expression  of  credulity.  A  stork  near 
the  saint's  feet  is  poised  demurely  on  one  leg,  one  eye  fastened 
on  the  preacher,  while  the  opposite  one  may  be  stealthily  esti- 
mating the  weight  of  some  beloved  object  in  the  audience.  I 
confess  it  reminds  me  of  some  things  which  1  have  seen  at 
church  before. 

All  these  pictures  arc  in  the  con-edor  of  the  principal  patio. 
There  are  several  other  patios,  some  of  them  gardens  that  are 
absolutely  uncultivated.  I  made  some  vain  attempts  to  see 
the  hbrary.  I  fear  they  were  ashamed  to  show  it.  I  got,  how- 
ever, a  glimpse  of  the  kitchen  and  its  productions.  The  room 
is  spacious  enough  for  a  hotel  kitchen,  but  of  the  fare  I  should 
be  a  poor  judge.  My  taste  certainly  diifcrs  fi:om  that  of  the 
sleek  brethren.  Monasticisra  is  not  dead  yet;  some  of  the 
monks  are  quite  young.  I  made  them  several  calls,  but  got 
very  little  more  insight  into  their  life  than  at  first. 

We  now  recross  the  Bridge  of  San  Francisco,  and  proceed 
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along  the  Calle  Eeal  to  the  Churcli  of  Santo  Domingo.  Saint 
Dominic's  name  is  not  very  fi-agrant  in  New  Granada,  and  veiy 
few  children  are  named  after  him.  In  the  Spanish  of  Robinson 
Crusoe,  his  man  Friday  bears  the  name  of  Dominic— Domin- 
go— -which  means  Sunday.  Still,  this  unpopular  saint  of  the 
Inquisition  has  the  richest  convent  of  monks  in  Bogota.  It 
owns  all  the  block,  and  on  two  sides  of  it  are  the  best  business 
stands  in  the  city.  It  had  also,  till  recently,  the  right  to  the 
great  gains  of  the  church  at  Chiquinquira,  to  the  curacy  of 
which  they  appointed  their  oldest  monk,  knowing  that  he  could 
not  hold  the  fat  office  long.  This  church  is  said  to  be  rich  in 
iine  paintings,  but  those  that  interested  me  most  were  a  series 
of  smaller  paintings  than  those  in  San  I^ancisco,  illustrating 
the  life  of  Saint  Dominie.  There  is  horrible  spelling  in  the  in- 
scriptions under  them,  b  and  v  being  inexplicably  confused.  One 
says,  "  God  deliberating  whether  to  send  down  war,  plague,  or 
famine  to  chastise  the  wickedness  of  men.  Saint  Dominic  pre- 
vails on  him  to  send,  instead  of  either  of  them,  the  Inquisition." 
A  second  shows  the  saint  arguing  with  a  batch  of  female  her- 
etics. Failing  otherwise  to  convince  them,  he  opens  their  eyes 
to  behold  the  air  over  their  heads  filled  with  devils.  Kty  he 
ever  had  worse  coadjutors  in  the  work  of  conversion. 

Here,  in  a  third,  are  all  the  monks  in  the  first  Dominican 
convent,  with  their  books  open,  singing  their  matins  at  mid- 
night, when  in  comes  the  devil  to  stop  them,  and  puts  out  all 
their  lights.  AVhat  a  to-do '.  The  day  of  friction  matches  is 
yet  future ;  smoking  has  not  yet  come  into  vogue ;  the  devil 
has  had  the  audacity  to  extinguish  even  the  light  burning  in 
honor  of  the  hostia.  Indeed,  there  may  be  no  fire  nearer  than 
the  distant  kitchen,  where  monks  are  wont  to  keep  a  fire  with 
the  dihgence  of  Vestals.  Without  a  light  they  can  not  pray ; 
and  if  the  Prince  of  Darkness  invade  the  chapel  in  spite  of  light 
and  prayer,  what  will  he  not  do  when  he  has  annexed  it  to  his 
own  dominions  and  silenced  the  holy  strains?  Here  was  an 
emergency,  and  a  saint  equal  to  it.  In  the  picture  you  behold 
the  Saint  of  Tire  and  Fagot  producing  a  ilame  from  his  own 
breast  to  relight  the  candles. 

Another  shows  us  a  dormitory  where  all  the  monks  are  on 
beds  on  the  floor,  sleeping,  -with  their  heads  to  the  wait.     The 
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Virgin  has  descendeiJ  with  a  hisopo — a  sprinkler,  made  of  sil- 
ver, and  shaped  like  the  doubly  conical  sieve  of  a  ■watering-pot- 
A  female  companion  attends  her,  unconscious  of  any  impropri- 
ety in  the  transaction,  bearing  a  pot  of  holy  water.  She  goes 
round  the  room,  sprinkhng  and  blessing  all  but  one,  who  "  loses 
the  blessing  because  he  is  not  sleeping  decently,"  This  un- 
lucky chap,  instead  of  lying  flat  on  his  back,  and  straight,  like 
all  the  others,  has  partly  risen,  and  is  watching  the  transaction 
— a  fortunate  circumstance,  without  which  the  world  would  have 
known  nothing  of  it. 

The  church  itself  is  spacious  and  rich,  though  not  so  indis- 
criminate a  use  is  made  of  gold  as  in  San  Francisco.  The  main 
altar  is  not  at  the  end  of  the  church,  but  leaves  quite  a  comfort- 
able space  behind  it  completely  screened  off. 

I  at  first  mistook  for  uncolored  lithogi'aph  a  small  painting 
that  is  said  to  be  worth  one  or  two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  by 
Vasquez.  Gregorio  Vasquez  (Ceballos)  was  born  in  Bogota, 
perhaps  about  the  year  1700,  and,  if  not  the  greatest  painter 
that  ever  saw  the  New  World,  has,  at  least,  been  excelled  by 
none  that  never  saw  the  Old.  The  works  of  Vasquez  are  very 
numerous,  and  of  quite  unequal  merit.  Many  of  them  have 
been  carried  abroad,  and  many  others  are  lost  or  ruined,  or  near- 
ly so,  by  neglect.  In  some,  the  very  canvas  is  pierced  with 
holes  to  attach  jewels,  lace,  or  muslin.  The  picture  of  which  I 
speak  is  not  a  fair  specimen  of  his  powers  of  coloring,  nor  can  it 
be  fairly  criticised,  as  it  is  covered  with  glass.  It  is  a  mere  fe- 
male head,  of  the  size  of  life,  on  the  door  of  the  sagrario,  I  be- 
lieve, of  the  last  and  favorite  altar  on  the  left  hand. 

Perhaps  we  ought  to  notice  the  dress  of  the  Dominicans  be- 
fore leaving.  I  premise  that  all  the  priests  here  wear  robes 
reaching  to  their  feet,  with  or  ■vvithout  pantaloons,  just  as  they 
please.  The  hats  of  the  clergy  have  an  enormous  brim,  and 
rolled  up  at  the  sides,  and  are  so  large  that  they  pay  SI  60 
duty,  while  a  layman's  hat  pays  but  eighty  cents. 

The  reverend  character  to  which  I  here  introduce  my  reader 
is  not  a  priest,  but  an  eminent  statesman,  and,  as  these  lines  go 
to  press,  a  candidate  for  the  presidency.  No  other  man  did 
more  to  bring  about  the  Revolution  of  1851  than  Slariano  Os- 
pina ;  but  when  tlie  government  wished  suitably  to  recompense 
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his  services,  lie  was  no- 
where to  he  found.  His 
modesty  led  him  to  shrink 
from  the  puhBc  gaze,  and, 
when  he  would  change  his 
quarters  one  night,  the 
keen  eye  of  some  friend 
who  v/aa  very  anxious  to 
meet  him  recognized  him 
in  the  habit  of  the  Order 
of  Jesuits,  his  big  rosary 
hanging  down,  so  conven- 
ient if  he  should  happen  to 
want  to  pray.  As  a  sub- 
stitute for  street  lamps, 
he  carries  the  inseparable 
companion  of  a  Bogotano'a 
night  excursions.  So  here 
HiBiT  OF  THE  JESUITS.  ^^  have  Dou  Mariauo,  ta^- 

ken  from  a  grave  Granadan  caricature,  to  serve  us  as  a  model 
of  the  dress  of  regulars  or  monks.  Tliat  of  the  Dominicans — 
rivals  to  the  Jesuits  in  our  hate — consists  of  a  white  flan- 
nel habit  under  a  black  one.  Each  order  has  its  peculiar 
habitos. 

The  dress  of  the  seculars — priests  that  are  not  monks — is 
radically  different  from  the  regulars.  They  wear  no  habitos. 
Their  innermost  visible  dress  is  short,  and  has  sleeves :  it  is 
called  chaqueta.  Over  this  comes  the  sotana,  without  sleeves, 
extending  down  to  the  heels  like  female  dress,  only  scanty,  not 
containing  more  than  three  breadths,  as  the  ladies  say.  Over 
this,  in  all  weathers,  they  wear  a  cloak — manteo— with  or  with- 
out a  hood.     The  dress  is  alike  ungraeeful  and  inconvenient. 

Before  leaving  Santo  Domingo,  look  at  that  lady  dressed  in 
white  flannel.  She  is  called  a  Beata — a  blessed  one.  She  is 
a  devotee  that  confesses  daily,  takes  a  sort  of  pastoral  oversight 
of  every  family  in  which  she  can  get  a  footing,  aids  some  favor- 
ite priest  in  getting  masses  to  say,  and,  in  a  word,  is  a  profes- 
sional busy-body,  Beatas  are  represented  in  a  Bogota  paper  to 
be  rarely  handsome  or  young,  mostly  married,  and  a  nuisance 
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generally  in  every  house  but  their  own,  a  place  they  do  not  in- 
fest much. 

We  how  proceed  to  the  Cathedral.  It  is  an  old  building, 
having  been  founded  15th  of  March,  1572.  It  is  said  to  be  the 
design  of  a  native  artist,  and,  to  judge  of  his  work,  we  must 
know  his  hmiting  circumstances.  What  the  buildhig  lacks  in 
point  of  proportion  is  height.  The  proposition  of  the  German 
householder  in  New  York,  that  "  ground  is  cheap  up  in  the  air," 
may  not  always  be  true  in  a  country  subject  to  earthquakes. 
Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  he  dared  not  add  the  other  ten  or 
twenty  feet  that  the  building  needs :  he  must  disguise  the  defi- 
ciency. In  the  fafade,  the  altozono  does  this  to  a  considerable 
extent,  and,  to  make  up  the  rest,  the  towers  were  run  up  even 
too  high  for  their  strength,  as  it  seems,  for  they  now  bear  in 
their  upper  works  the  marks  of  the  great  earthquake.  But 
why  not  diminish  the  area  down  to  due  proportions?  This 
would  not  do,  for  the  room  was  really  wanted  for  processions, 
and  to  hold  the  immense  crowds  that  must  get  in,  even  though 
they  can  not  see. 

Now,  as  you  enter,  you  find  right  before  you  an  immense 
box,  so  to  speak,  some  twenty  feet  high,  thirty  feet  square,  and 
open  at  the  top.  This  is  called  the  coro — choir.  The  walb  on 
three  sides  are  four  feet  thick ;  and  the  other  side,  toward  the 
altar,  is  an  open  grating  of  iron.  In  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
is  a  spiral  staircase,  and  on  top  are  two  organs,  and  space  for 
hired  musicians  and  hired  male  singers. 

The  institution  within  this  box  is  a  mystery  to  me.  The 
personnel  of  it  seems  to  be  a  dozen  or  so  of  a  higher  class  of 
priests,  called  can6nigos,  a  word  that  I  believe  is  translated 
prebendaries,  and  a  few  boys — minoriataa— dressed  in  red  flan- 
nel, and  some  kind  of  white  girl-clothes  of  cotton  or  linen  reach- 
ing down  to  the  waist.  You  may  find  this  concern  in  full  blast 
every  Sunday  at  about  3  P.M. ;  but,  after  watching  them  care- 
fully, you  may  not  know  more  about  them  than  what  I  now  tell 
you.  Each  has  his  own  seat,  partitioned  off  from  the  rest  by 
arms,  as  in  the  Fulton  ferry-boats,  and  the  seat  rises  on  hinges. 
These  seats  may  Itave  been,  in  English,  stalls,  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  them,  to  be  insfaUnJ.  The  seats  run  around  three 
sides  of  the  room,  and  m  two  rows,  one  above  the  other.     The 
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centre  stall  in  the  upper  row  was  always  vacant.  This,  I  sup- 
pose, belonged  to  Archbishop  Mostjuera,  as  the  one  on  the  right 
of  it  was  occupied  by  Dr.  Herran,  then  the  Provisor,  and  now 
Archbishop.  I  conjecture  that  the  service  has  degenerated  down 
from  singing,  as  they  were  reading  aloud  in  a  drawling  manner, 
now  one  at  a  time  and  now  all  together,  but  always  unintelligi- 
bly, in  which  respect  they  resemble  some  of  the  able  choristers 
of  the  North. 

My  mind  runs  back  to  ray  theory.  I  imagine  that,  when  a 
coro  was  first  built,  it  was  filled  with  the  sweetest  male  singers 
that  could  be  found  in  the  land,  regardless  of  expense,  that  it 
might  be  a  model  of  sacred  music  to  the  whole  people,  and  a  joy 
to  all  those  who  could  treat  themselves  to  a  visit  to  the  Cathe- 
dral. If  that  be  true,  never  was  there  a  case  of  more  complete 
perversion  of  original  designs.  If  I  might  doubt  my  senses,  and 
think  that  the  bonible  din  was  to  holier  ears  delightful  music, 
still  the  fact  remains  that  I  have  never  seen  an  audience  of  even 
one  beside  myself.  And  yet  this  establishment  cost  the  prov- 
ince of  Mariquita  $1148  80  annually  for  the  salaries  of  the  chap- 
ter, as  these  canonigos  are  called,  or  $1669,  including  all  their 
share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Cathedral.  And  the  nearest  point 
of  the  province  is  more  tlian  two  days'  journey  from  the  Ca.- 
thedral ! 

A  man  showed  me  a  picture,  hanging  on  the  side  of  the  choir, 
that  he  considered  miraculous,  or  nearly  so.  "You  see  that 
horse,"  says  he.  "  Now  stand  full  in  front  of  him,  then  to  the 
left,  then  to  the  right,  and  the  horse's  head  will  follow  you  as 
you  go." 

"  Do  I  understand  you,  then,"  said  I,  "  tliat  you  should  ex- 
pect to  get  so  far  round  to  the  right  as  to  see  the  left  side  of 
the  head  and  neck  ?" 

"  Como  no  ?" — "  Why  not  ?" 

"  "Well,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  decided  miracle  if  you  could 
get  BO  far  round  as  to  see  the  side  of  the  head  the  artist  had  not 
painted,  or  cease  to  see  the  side  that  he  had  painted." 
"Quien  sabe,  sehor?" 

Once  in  front  of  the  choir  you  see  more  of  the  building.  V^t 
and  lofty  pillars,  with  gilded  capitals,  support  the  roof.  Projec- 
tions inward  from  the  side  walla  furnish  a  large  number  of  al- 
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coves  or  chapels,  each  with  its  altar,  and  confessionals  are  scat- 
tered around  with  a  profusion  that  seems  to  imply  that  once 
they  were  more  demanded  than  in  these  degenerate  times.  In 
fact,  the  whole  estahlishment,  if  worked  one  day  to  the  utmost, 
must  be  capable  of  delivering  a  small  army  from  Purgatory ; 
but  it  is  mostly  locked,  and,  when  opened,  is  generally  as  quiet 
as  a  Saratoga  hotel  in  Eebruai-y. 

The  space  from  the  steps  of  the  choir  to  those  of  the  high  al- 
tar is  more  liberally  seated  than  in  any  other  church.  Here 
alone  are  several  seats,  one  behind  another,  provided  for  the 
"  Seminario  eonciliar,"  theolo^cal  school,  as  inscriptions  indi- 
cate, besides  the  line  of  seats  running  up  the  centre.  The  great 
altar  itself  is  a  detached  lofty  pile,  rising  far  towai-d  the  roof, 
and  helping  to  mask  the  vast  extent  of  the  Cathedral.  To  one 
of  the  pillars,  between  the  choir  and  the  altar,  is  the  pulpit,  ex- 
quisitely carved  and  gilded.  It  has  a  sounding-board  over  it, 
of  the  antique  New  England  pattern. 

Behind  the  altar  ia  still  a  very  considerable  space,  enough  for 
a  small  church.  The  immense  area  of  the  Cathedral  is  thus 
broken  up,  so  that  at  no  point  can  the  eye  measure  it.  And  so 
far  is  it  from  the  possibility  of  a  united  audience,  so  many  the 
obstructions  that  cut  off  the  view,  that  I  knew  of  one  case 
where  a  young  couple,  under  the  influence  of  a  waltz  played 
by  the  hired  musicians  on  the  top  of  the  choir,  during  the  serv- 
ices of  an  evening  in  Holy  Week  yielded  to  the  temptation  and 
danced. 

Between  two  sacristias  of  vast  proportions  is  yet  another 
chapel  of  considerable  pretensions  to  beauty.  The  contents  of 
the  sacristias  must  be  costly,  although,  as  a  church,  the  Cathe- 
dral is  poor — quite  poor  compared  with  Santo  Domingo.  But  so 
many  performers  must  dress  in  these  green-rooms  with  a  great 
variety  of  habits  (and  these  paramentos,  as  well  as  the  oma- 
mentos  of  the  altar,  must  vary  in  color  according  to  the  day), 
that  the  number  and  cost  of  them  must  be  very  great. 

Now  let  us  go  to  the  church  that  I  like  best,  San  Agustin, 
and  it  shall  be  the  last.  We  keep  along  south  in  the  same  street 
in  which  we  have  been  all  this  chapter,  till  we  cross  the  Bridge 
of  San  Agustin.  On  our  right  now  lies  a  ragged  place,  like  a 
iractional  vacant  lot,  called  the  Plazuela  of  San  Agustin,  and 
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on  this  fronts  the  convent,  I  once  heard  here  some  really  tolcr- 
aWe  singing,  and  tried  to  get  in,  but  all  the  doors  were  locked, 
I  have  often  visited  it  since,  always  disappointed  in  the  music, 
but  otherwise  pleased. 

The  high  altar,  like  that  of  the  Cathedral,  stands  clear,  so 
that  processions  can  march  all  round  it.  But  you  must  not  im- 
agine there  is  any  dignity  or  splendor  in  these  processions,  A 
part  of  this  consists  of  six  poles,  always  held  awry,  to  the  tops 
of  which  is  attaclied  a  piece  of  silk  as  large  as  the  covei-  of  a 
Eockaway  wagon,  hut  no  attempts  are  made  to  keep  it  siretched 
out  smooth.  Under  this  walks  a  priest  with  the  custodia,  and 
as  the  procession  marches  round,  all  the  kneeling  multitude  turn 
round  toward  it  like  sunflowers,  so  that  when  the  procession 
has  performed  a  revolution  round  the  altar,  they  have  revolved 
once  around  their  axes,  I  was  complimented  here  once  with  the 
offer  of  the  first  candle  in  a  procession,  a  candle  a  yard  long,  hut 
I  felt  constrained  to  decline  the  honor.  I  was  struck  in  seeing  a 
monk,  at  the  close  of  that  procession,  extinguish  his  light  hy  put- 
ting the  hghted  wick  against  the  pavement,  exactly  as  we  see  it 
in  allegorical  pictures. 

There  are  here  two  or  three  capillas  quite  removed  from  the 
body  of  the  church,  one  of  which  would  make  a  nice  little  church 
by  itself,  only  that  its  principal  door  comes  out  of  the  main 
church. 

I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  two  pictures  here,  which  have 
interested  me  more  than  any  others  in  Bogota,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  superiority  of  the  execution  as  the  design.  In 
one,  on  the  back  of  the  high  altai',  our  Savior  awaits  the  prep- 
aration of  his  cross.  He  has  been  maltreated  terribly,  and  from 
his  side  a  large  piece  of  skin  is  gone,  laying  bare  the  ribs.  An 
executioner,  having  occasion  to  use  botli  hands,  holds  a  large 
spike  in  his  teeth :  he  is  stooping  down,  and  looks  up  at  you, 
and  the  want  of  two  teeth  from  the  vigorous  set  he  shows  gives 
him  an  air  of  ferocity  that  makes  you  shudder.  The  only  oth- 
er figure  is  the  Virgin,  overwhelmed  with  grief,  but  much  young- 
er than  her  son.  But  the  cross  itself  interests  me.  It  is  not  a 
new  one,  but  an  old  thing,  once  handsome,  painted  green,  but 
cracked  by  the  sun,  bruised  by  rough  usage,  and  polluted  with 
the  stains  of  numerous  e 
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The  other  pictiire  ia  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  altar,  and 
is  interesting  from  the  subject — the  marriage  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
Joseph,  contrary  to  the  practice  of  Italian  artists,  is  young,  does 
not  look  iike  having  had  children  by  a  previous  marriage,  nor 
on  the  verge  of  imbecility.  The  Virgin  here,  as  every  where, 
is  always  young.  I  know  not  whether  the  Church  claims  per- 
petual youth  for  her,  but  certain  it  is  that  if  any  painter  dared 
to  make  her  decrepit  and  wrinkled  in  her  last  days,  the  Inquisi- 
tion would  bum  liim,  if  it  could. 

I  have  found  considerable  courtesy  in  this  convent,  and  would 
prefer  a  visit  here  to  any  otlier.  Lnther  was  an  Agustinian. 
But  I  have  not  time  to  take  you  over  the  convent.  On  the  next 
block  south,  on  the  left  hand,  is  the  parish  church  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, who  is  always  represented  as  in  the  act  of  having  her 
throat  cut.  The  church  is  quite  small,  but  has  a  picture  of 
great  reputation  for  efficacy.  All  these  nine  churches  and  con- 
vents are  on  one  street,  and  there  stand  two  more  at  its  two  ex- 
tremities at  the  edge  of  tlie  city— the  Convent  of  San  Diego  at 
the  north,  and  Las  Crazes  at  the  south. 

We  will  visit  but  the  chapel  of  a  single  nunnery.  I  have 
never  tried  to  get  into  the  interior  of  any  of  them.  I  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  getting  permission,  but  I  should  not  have 
found  enough  of  interest  to  pay.  We  will,  for  variety's  sake, 
turn  one  block  down  the  San  Agustin,  cross  on  a  log,  and  go 
toward  the  lower  side  of  the  Plaza.  The  first  building  on  our 
left  as  we  go  south  is  the  Quartel — barracks — of  San  Agustin. 
On  the  next  block,  on  the  left,  is  quite  a  good  front  to  a  public 
boy's  school.  I  was  passing  here  one  Sabbath,  and,  finding 
there  were  boys  in  there,  I  hoped  to  find  a  Sabbath-school.  Vain 
hope  !  it  was  only  a  rehearsal  of  an  examination  that  was  soon 
to  come  oif.  On  the  corner  of  the  next  block,  on  the  right,  stands 
the  Observatory.  Now  the  spacious,  never-to-be-finished  cap- 
itol  is  on  our  right  for  a  whole  block,  and  wo  come  to  the  Plaza 
at  the  comer  diagonally  opposite  the  Cathedral.  We  turn  down 
west,  having  on  our  right  first  the  Casa  Consistorial,  then  the 
prison  opposite  the  cabinet  otfices,  and  then  the  next  two  blocks 
on  our  right  are  devoted  to  the  immense  convent  of  La  Concep- 
cion,  which  occupies  two  blocks  in  the  heart  of  the  city. 

A  bird's-eye  view  of  Bogota  would  surprise  you  with  the  num- 
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ber  of  cliurcliea  and  the  size  of  the  convents.  Many  of  the  con- 
vents have  ah-eady  been  taken  from  the  Church,  and  convert- 
ed to  some  pui-pose  more  useful  to  the  descendants  of  those 
whose  money  built  them,  such  as  schools,  hospitals,  etc,  but 
the  space  occupied  by  the  remainder  is  enormous,  and  they  are 
said  to  own  about  half  the  real  estate  of  Bogota. 

The  number  of  monks  and  nuns  can  not  be  great,  for,  in  the 
32  Granadan  convents  there  are  but  697  persons,  exclusive  of 
469  servants  and  97  pupils.  All  of  these  could  find  space 
enough  in  a  single  convent  of  this  city.  Jolly  times  they  must 
have  had  of  it  till  Archbishop  Mosquera  took  away  the  nuns' 
horses,  abolished  their  theatres,  forbade  their  masquerading  in 
male  attire,  and  allowed  even  to  the  aged  and  infirm  but  two 
servants  each.  Even  now  their  sufferings  can  not  be  excessive, 
for  in  Santa  Ines  there  are  73  servants  and  but  46  other  in- 
mates. Nuns  are  never  suffered  to  leave  their  convents,  nor 
have  I  ever  heard  of  any  recent  charges  of  their  violating  thdr 
vows. 

In  the  middle  of  the  wall  of  La  Concepcion,  on  the  right  hand, 
be^ns  that  of  Santa  Ines  on  the  left.  This  was  the  first  church 
in  Bogota  that  I  entered.  It  was  Sunday,  and  I  had  Don  Fu- 
lano's  little  boy  for  a  guide.  Amid  all  the  other  profanations 
of  the  Sabbath  around  me,  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  a  hand- 
organ,  and  instinctively  looked  round  for  the  monkey,  I  had 
forgotten  where  I  was.  The  hand-organ  proved  to  be  a  church 
oi^an,  and  the  accompaniment  was  mass  in  a  nunnery.  But  the 
singing  was  horrible.  In  no  other  nunnery  is  there  any  choir, 
and  here  the  music  is  all  by  nuns,  who  only  can  leam  of  each 
other,  and  have  little  motive  to  learn.  It  was  as  bad  a^  the 
fighting  of  cats. 

Two  stones  of  the  nunnery  are  grated  off  from  the  body  of 
the  church.  The  lower  part  of  the  church  has  two  gratings  of 
iron,  four  feet  apart,  extending  all  across  the  end  opposite  the 
altar.  Behind  the  gratings  is  a  curtain.  Above  is  a  grating  of 
broad  slats  of  wood,  along  all  the  one  side  and  the  end  of  the 
church.     Not  much  can  be  seen  of  those  within. 

The  walls  of  the  church  of  Santa  Ines  are  covered  with  a  se- 
ries of  pictures,  representing  scenes  from  her  life,  in  all  of  which 
she  is  accompanied  by  a  lamb  that  seems  never  to  grow  bigger. 
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In  the  first  picture  the  lamb  is  looking  on  to  see  the  future  saint 
take  that  first  washing  which  we  of  the  coarser  sex  seldom  are 
permitted  to  witness.  A  maid  is  carrying  something  to  drink 
in  a  tea-cup  (set,  as  always  here,  on  a  plate  instead  of  a  saucer) 
to  the  newly-delivered.  She  is  lying  in  a  sort  of  berth  or  bunk 
— cuja— -quite  inappropriate,  professional  men  think,  to  her  situ- 
ation. 

The  sacristy  is  to  appearance  in  the  body  of  the  convent,  but 
it  is  supposed  to  have  no  other  door  than  that  which  leads  into 
the  church.  A  confessional,  placed  so  that  the  priest's  right  eai' 
is  close  by  a  perforated  tin  plate  in  the  wail,  is  a  necessary  part 
of  the  furniture  of  a  convent. 

The  sacristan  of  a  convent  is  sometimes,  if  not  always,  a  man. 
I  have  seen  the  keys  of  the  outer  door  drawn  up  into  an  upper 
window  of  the  convent  after  closing  at  night,  as  if  thus  to  show 
that  all  communication  with  the  world  was  cut  off. 

Now  this  is  all  I  know  about  nunneries.  Farther  investiga- 
tions pay  neither  for  making  nor  reciting.  There  is  little  or  no 
beauty  about  them.  Youth  and  intelligence  must  be  very  scarce 
in  institutions  so  obsolete,  now  happily  verging  to  extinction. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
pXramo  and  politics. 


Dancing. — Mules,  Bnlls,  and  Horses. — Qneaada,  the  Conqueror. — Bolivar  ami 
Santander.^Colombia :  its  Rise,  History,  and  Disruption. — One  or  tivo  Re- 
bellions.— Heroic  and  frail  Woman.— Hail. 

And  now  you  must  be  tired  of  churches.  I  have  been  for 
these  long  months.  I  will  defer  to  another  time  the  remainder 
of  the  tedious  details  of  dull  ceremonies,  which  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  omitted  in  a  faithful  picture  of  a  country  in  which  they 
were  once  regarded  as  of  the  highest  importance.  Let  us  rusti- 
cate a  while,  and  take  a  series  of  trips  around  the  capital. 

Bogota,  being  situated  at  the  western  foot  of  a  mountain  range, 
is  half  surrounded  with  mountain  and  half  with  plain.  My  vis- 
its have  chiefly  been  to  the  mountains.  I  will  take  these  up  in 
the  order  of  the  points  visited,  beginning  at  the  nortli,     I  take 
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first,  then,  the  expedition  of  December  1st,  1852 — the  longest, 
the  most  disagreeable  and  unprofitable  of  them  ail.  I  wished 
to  see  a  paramo — a  region  too  cold  for  cultivation.  I  set  out 
very  early  in  the  morning,  mounted  on  a  fine  horse,  kindly  lent 
me  by  our  minister,  Mr.  King,  and  accompanied  by  Dr.  Hoyos 
and  Seiior  Triana,  of  the  Chorographie  Commission.  We  went 
along  the  Alameda,  which,  after  passing  San  Diego  (c),  becomes 
merely  a  macadamized  road,  leading  toward  the  salt-mines  of 
Cipaquira,  the  emerald-mines  of  Muzo,  and,  more  than  all,  to- 
ward the  fane  of  the  miraculous  and  miracle-working  picture 
of  Chiquinqnira. 

We  leave  thia  convent  a  little  to  the  right,  and  the  two  cem- 
eteries twice  as  far  to  the  left,  and  the  road  bends  slightly  to 
the  west.  Next  we  cross  a  brisk  little  stream — the  Rio  Arzo- 
pispo — and  soon  come  to  a  collection  of  houses,  called  Chapine- 
ro.  Just  beyond,  I  picked  some  flowers  from  a  black  cheny- 
tree — Cerasus  Capoliin — so  like  our  own  native  black  cherry 
that  I  should  not  know  but  by  comparison  that  it  is  not  C. 
Virginians.  As  I  have  never  seen  it  except  on  road-aides  just 
out  of  Bogota,  it  may  weil  be  an  introduced  tree,  and,  for  the 
same  reason,  I  have  never  been  able  to  jndgo  of  its  fruit.  It  is 
here  called  cerezo.  This  and  a  willow — sance,  Salix — are  the 
only  trees  growing,  even  by  cultivation,  on  the  plain  of  Bogota, 
or  near  the  city  on  the  mountains. 

On  the  left  is  a  hacienda,  to  which,  at  a  later  period,  I  walk- 
ed with  Mr.  Green,  to  see  something  of  a  political  festival  to 
celebrate  the  accession  of  the  Liberals  to  power  on  the  famous 
7th  of  March,  1849.  We  staid  but  a  short  time,  and  ieft  before 
the  aifair  was  fully  under  way,  as  our  worthy  representative 
soon  tired  of  the  affair.  We  saw  some  dancing  worth  notice. 
In  a  small  room  near  the  entrance  there  was  a  fiddle  or  clarinet 
playing,  in  anticipation  of  the  military  band  yet  to  aiiive. 
Two  or  three  females,  not  of  the  highest  class,  were  present, 
and  ten  times  as  many  of  their  peers  of  the  other  sex.  Two  of 
them  stood  up  to  waltz.  In  two  minutes  a  second  man  stepped 
in  and  took  the  place  of  the  first,  without  breaking  the  time.  A 
third  and  a  fourth  succeeded,  till,  the  girl  becoming  tired,  her 
place  was  supplied  by  another  in  the  same  way.  How  long  the 
waltz  lasted  uninterrupted  I  can  not  say,  as  we  came  off.     If 
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the  musicians  had  relieved  each  other  in  the  same  way,  there  is 
no  saying  when  the  time  would  have  varied  or  the  step  ceased. 
In  nothing  is  the  Granadino  more  indefatigable  than  in  dancing, 
either  by  night,  or,  as  in  tliis  instance,  by  day. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  we  turned  off  to  the  right,  and  took 
leave  of  the  road,  the  second  in  New  Granada,  though  a  little 
out  of  repair.  Keeping  closer  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  at 
length  we  climb  it.  This,  like  chopping  off  a  man's  head,  can 
be  said  in  three  words,  but  the  performance  is  no  trifling  mat- 
ter. We  were  mounted  on  horses  unused  to  climbing.  On 
our  way  up  we  were  overtaken  by  a  loaded  bull  from  Bogota. 
We  were  amused  to  see  how  little  he  made  of  climbing  where 
our  fine  animals  were  put  to  their  utmost.  For  the  very  worst 
of  roads  they  are  surer  of  foot  than  a  mule,  but  can  not  super- 
sede them  on  any  other.  Mules  are  quicker,  and  ■will,  I  think, 
carry  a  much  heavier  load.  A  mnlc  costs  much  more  than  a 
horse.  They  are  surer  of  foot,  but  I  suspect  they  can  not  en- 
dure more.  The  fact  is,  that  the  mule  will  not  let  you  abuse 
him  as  a  horse  will.  A  horse,  to  escape  the  lash  or  the  spar, 
will  exert  himself  till  he  will  never  see  another  day  of  health ; 
but  when  the  mule  can  do  no  more  without  injviry  to  his  con- 
stitution, he  is  as  conscientious  as  a  politician :  urge  him  as  you 
will,  lie  will  do  no  violence  to  that  sacred  trust.  Hence  mules 
are  a  semi-barbarous  institution,  as  cargueros  are  a  barbarous 
one ;  and  as  cargueros  have  successfully  opposed  the  opening 
of  mule-roads  in  some  instances,  so  the  Spanish  institution  of 
mules  has  opposed  itself  to  wheel-roads,  and  in  one  instance,  in 
the  mother  country,  even  to  the  opening  of  a  railroad  when 
completed ! 

The  bull  left  us,  but  we  were  rising  rapidly.  How  the  vast 
plain  stretched  itself  out  beneath  us  !  Sheets  of  water  covered 
as  much  of  It  as  at  any  time  of  the  year,  for  the  rainy  season 
was  nearly  past.  Off  against  us  stood  I'unza,  said  to  have  been 
the  capital  of  the  Muiscas,  the  most  powerful  nation  in  New 
Granada,  when,  in  March,  1537,  the  indefatigable  Gonzalo  Ji- 
m6nes  de  Qucsada,  whose  name  for  heroism  should  stand  with 
those  of  Cortes  and  Pizarro,  and  for  moral  worth  (small  praise) 
above  them  both,  first  saw  this  plain.  He  had  left  Santa  Mar- 
ta  nearly  a  year  before  with  more  than  800  men.     After  strag- 
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gling  with  the  wilderness,  storms,  starvation,  and  disease  for 
more  tlian  9  months,  he  had  risen  from  the  banks  of  the  Opon 
with  only  170  men  left.  These  had  brought  with  them  (in  some 
places  literally  carried  bodily '-)  62  horses ;  and  with  these  he 
made  his  way  to  this  vast  plain  beneath  us,  eonc[uered  the  Muis- 
cas,  and  other  Chihcha  nations,  without  receiving  any  re-enforce- 
ments. Quesada  survived  the  various  dangers  of  wars,  conspir- 
acies, and  law,  and  died  of  leprosy  in  Mariquita,  beyond  Honda, 
10th  Pebruary,  1579,  at  the  advanced  ago  of  nearly  80. 

We  rise  higher,  and  vegetation  is  ever  changing.  Here  I  no- 
ticed for  the  first  time  a  peculiar  and  beautiful  shrub  of  the  Til- 
iate  order,  the  Vallea  stipularis,  with  its  copious  pink  blossoms 
and  pretty  leaves,  lander  and  thinner  than  shrubs  at  this  alti- 
tude often  indulge  in,  not  unlike  those  of  the  poplar.  A  still 
more  beautiful  Ericate  shrub,  the  Befaria  rcainosa,  bears  here  the 
name  of  pega-pega,  from  its  sticky  blossoms,  an  inch  long,  grow- 
ing in  dense  clusters,  of  a  rich  rose-color  of  aU  shades,  from  the 
deepest  to  the  most  delicate.  Here  only  did  I  find  them  with 
so  Mttle  varnish  aa  to  be  readily  detached  from  the  paper  in 
drying. 

At  length  we  ceased  to  ascend.  At  the  top  we  found  a  hilly 
country  rather  than  a  plain,  and  on  a  distant  hiU  saw  a  tree. 
We  descended  to  a  hacienda,  consisting  of  three  mud  cottages. 
The  largest  was  in  the  form  of  two  sides  of  a  square,  and  had 
three  habitable  but  very  small  rooms,  apparently  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  one  man,  not  very  nice,  but,  judging  from  hia  chapel, 
particularly  pious. 

The  other  houses  were  at  a  little  distance,  and  were  a  house 
for  a  dependant,  and  a  kitchen.  From  the  gentleman's  bed-room 
a  hell-pull  extends  to  the  other  house,  a  contrivance  almost  un- 
known in  this  country — the  first  bell  I  have  seen,  in  fact,  large 
or  small,  except  those  in  churches.  We  left  our  horses  in  one 
of  the  vacant  rooms,  and  sallied  out  for  plants.  We  were  soon 
driven  in  by  a  storm,  for  the  paramo  had  got  angry,  as  they 
say  here. 

We  were  kept  wet  and  cold  a  long  time  at  the  house,  while 
they  were  preparing  some  chocolate  for  us  at  the  kitchen,  on  the 
strength  of  a  friendship  between  the  proprietor  and  Dr.  Hoyos. 
I  walked  up  and  down  two  of  the  rooms  to  gain  heat.     It  was 
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actually  hailing  ■without,  the  nearest  approximation  to  snow  ever 
ventured  on  here. 

Dr.  Hoyoa  and  Triana  are  on  opposite  sides  in  politics,  and 
we  may  as  well  listen  to  them  a  little.  I  kept  no  notes,  but  if 
I  have  exaggerated  any  the  opinions  of  the  Liheralcs,  as  they 
fell  from  the  enthusiastic  young  botanist  in  employ  of  govern- 
ment, it  must  he  under  the  influence  of  the  still  more  enthusiastic 
young  poet  and  jefe  politico  of  Ambalema,  Jose  Maria  Samper 
(Agudeio),  whose  "  Apimtamientos"  is  the  fairest  specimen  of 
republicanism  "  run  into  tlie  ground"  I  ever  saw. 

As  for  the  pious  Dr.  Hoyos,  once  an  attendant  on  the  pious 
and  eminent  priest  and  botanist,  Mutis,  his  sentiments  repre- 
sent those  of  the  few  pious  men  of  the  nation,  the  extreme  right 
of  the  Conservadores.  As  Samper  may  be  regarded  as  the  type 
of  the  youngest  of  Young  Granada,  speaking  through  Triana, 
so  may  Don  Mariano  Ospina,  not  inaptly  clothed  in  Jesuit  robes, 
on  page  193,  be  the  oracle  of  respectable  fogyism,  as  represent- 
ed below  by  the  mature-minded,  alow,  almost  regressive  Hoyos. 
Below  us,  on  the  plain,  was  a  hacienda  of  ex-President  San- 
tander'a.  Taking  that  for  our  text,  we  make  Triana  observe : 
To  that  man  New  Granada  owes  more  than  she  ever  has  or 
ever  will  to  any  other. 

Dr.  Hoyos.  We  owe  much  to  Santander  indeed,  but  had  it 
not  been  for  Bolivar,  we  should  have  had  no  chance  to  owe  any 
thing  to  Santander  or  to  any  other  patriot.  Without  a  man 
like  Bolivar,  a  general  equal  to  Napoleon,  and  a  statesman  equal 
to  Washington,  our  distracted  country  would  have  contended  in 
vain,  not  so  much  against  the  coui'age  as  against  the  numbers, 
ferocity,  and  brutaHty  of  the  Goths  of  the  mother  country  (me- 
tiopoU). 

T.  I  can  agree  with  you  only  in  what  relates  to  Bolivar's 
military  talents.  As  a  statesman,  the  Vice-president  Santan- 
der, residing  in  Bogota  while  the  Libertador  was  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  directed  judiciously,  except  when  the  impetuous  war- 
rior dictated  some  decree  from  the  camp  to  throw  into  confusion 
the  sagest  provisions  of  the  "Man  of  the  Laws."  And  small 
merit  was  it  to  deliver  us  from  a  transatlantic  tyrant,  to  rule  us 
himself  as  a  dictator  in  Bogota ! 

H.  What  Bolivar  did  was  a  necessity  forced  upon  him  by 
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the  contusion  and  political  ignorance  of  the  country.  For  eleven 
years,  from  the  glorious  20tli  of  July,  1810,  to  the  Congress  of 
Cucuta  in  1821,  we  were  without  a  form  of  government.  Boli- 
var was  elected  President,  and  Santander  Yice-president  under 
tliat  Constitution,  hut  the  liberty  of  the  country  was  yet  to 
achieve.  The  changes  introduced  into  our  condition  hy  that 
Constitution  were  too  great  and  too  violent.  We  had  no  expe- 
rience in  self-government,  for  which  we  have  even  to  go  to  the 
English  language  for  a  name ;  every  tiling  had  been  left  to  ex- 
ecutive power,  and  now  the  executive  was  too  weak. 

T.  It  was  rather  too  strong  than  too  weak.  The  executive 
is  the  only  dangerous  element  of  government,  the  only  depart- 
ment that  lias  ever  turned  despot.  Instead  of  the  changes  be- 
ing too  great  and  too  sudden,  tliey  were  too  timid  and  too  few 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  case.  Not  a  rag  of  the  old  system  of 
tyranny  ought  to  have  been  left  for  a  day.  The  authors  of  that 
cowardly  Constitution  were  afraid  of  their  own  shadows.  They 
had  no  confidence  in  the  power  of  democratic  institutions,  and 
therefore  dared  not  install  the  true  republic.  Instead  of  freeing 
all  the  slaves  at  once,  it  meanly  ordains  the  freedom  at  18  of 
all  thereafter  born,  leaving  the  others  to  be  ransomed  by  the 
slow  operation  of  a  fund.  Capital  punishment,  the  connection 
between  Church  and  state,  the  exemption  of  the  clergy  and  mil- 
itary from  civil  courts,  and,  indeed,  the  army  itself,  is  inconsist- 
ent with  republicanism.  So  are  all  monopolies,  all  limitations 
of  the  right  of  suffrage,  all  restrictions  on  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  imprisonment  for  debt,  and,  in  a  word,  every  particle  of 
the  institutions  handed  down  to  us  by  our  tyrants. 
H.  And  you  would  have  aU  changed  at  once? 
T,  Certainly  ;  it  was  the  only  course  that  could  have  given 
the  country  rest. 

H.  Now,  to  my  mind,  such  a  beginning  would  have  been 
clearly  impossible.  And  the  restlessness  of  political  enthusi- 
asts, that  let  themselves  loose  upon  the  government,  both  from 
the  forum  and  the  press,  with  plans  and  language  alike  extrav- 
agant (to  say  nothing  of  revolutionary  schemes),  was  just  what 
necessitated  more  severity  in  administration,  and  more  restraint 
on  the  press.  Bolivar's  work  was  not  to  administer  a  free  gov- 
ernment, but  to  prepare  a  liberated  people  for  liberty.    He  would 
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have  steadily  advanced  to  that  end,  had  not  turbulent  spirits, 
like  Dr.  Francisco  Soto  and  Dr.  Vicente  Azuero,  been  perpetual- 
ly thwarting  every  measure  of  preparation, 

T.  What  preparation,  nor  what  dead  baby  ?*  Do  you  call 
re-estabhshing  convents  that  had  been  abolished;  strengthen- 
ing the  power  of  the  priests,  that  had  \i&£a.  destroyed  by  their 
adhesion  to  the  cause  of  tyrants ;  issuing  arbitrary  decrees  to 
abrogate  contracts  tairiy  made  (tiiat  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Magdalena,  for  instance) ;  placing  restrictions  on  the  schools, 
and  delivering  them  over  to  the  priesthood  bound  hand  and  foot 
— do  you  call  that  the  work  of  preparation  for  freedom? 

H,  We  shall  never  agree  on  questions  as  to  priests  and 
schools.  I  know  that  I  am  in  a  hopeless  minority,  but  I  have 
right  on  my  side,  as  you  must  confess,  or  avow  yourself  no 
Christian.  But,  apart  from  this,  Bolivar  opposed  himself,  not 
to  the  will  of  the  people,  but  to  the  ravings  of  political  lunatics. 
Elected  by  the  Convention  of  Cucuta,  he  was  re-elected  by  the 
people  in  1825,  after  these  acta  of  regression,  as  you  call  them. 
But  demagogues  who  sought  office,  not  the  good  of  the  people, 
beset  his  course,  till,  in  1827,  he  resigns.  His  resignation  is 
not  accepted,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  he  again  appeals  to  the  peo- 
ple in  the  Convention  of  Ocaiia, 

T.  I  wonder  that  you  daro  allude  to  the  Convention  of 
1828.  A  candid  history  of  the  years  1827  and  1828  would 
fully  bear  out  Samper's  remark,  that  the  liberators  of  a  country 
ought  to  meet  with  any  other  reward  than  a  share  in  its  subse- 
quent government.  General  Paez  had  risen  in  rebellion  against 
Colombia  on  the  30th  April,  1826,  from  motives  of  sheer  ambi- 
tion, and  with  no  other  pretense  even.  Bolivar  visits  him,  con- 
cocts plans  with  him,  manifests  open  friendship  for  him,  and  then 
returns  to  Bogota  and  resigns  tlie  presidency.  His  tools,  who 
were  in  majority  in  the  Congress  of  1827,  refuse  to  accept  his 
resignation,  and  call  the  Gonvention  of  Ocana  for  the  express 
purpose  of  adding  to  his  power.  Meanwhile,  what  is  going  on 
at  Guayaquil?  Tlie  Intendant  there  is  Tomas  Cipriano  Mos- 
quera,  the  proudest,  if  not  the  richest  man  in  New  Granada, 
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the  head  of  the  royal  family  of  New  Granada,  for  he  now  is  cx- 
president,  brother  of  an  ex-president,  father-in-law  of  an  ex-pres- 
ident, and  brother  of  an  archbishop  [since  deceased]. 

II.  And  all  of  them  worthy  of  the  highest  posts  they  ever 
filled. 

T.  Well,  our  Chevalier  Bayard,  "sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche,"  as  you  call  Mosquera,  proclaims  Bolivar  dictator. 

II.  A  masterly  step,  by  which  Mosqnera  had  nothing  to 
gain,  and  on  which  hung  the  last  hope  of  the  integrity  of  the 
nation,  which  hope  had  two  fatal  obstacles  to  contend  with: 
the  transcendental  chimeras  of  you  Liberales,  and  the  ambition 
of  a  hundred  intriguers  for  high  offices,  including  twenty  who 
wanted  to  be  president.     But  go  on. 

T.  Well,  the  Convention  meets  March  2d,  1828,  the  black- 
est year  of  Colombian  history. 

H.  Tott  may  well  say  that.  But  go  on. 
T.  Bolivar  is  in  the  minority.  He  locates  himself,  with 
3000  troops,  at  Bucaramanga,  as  near  Ocana  as  he  dares  come. 
There,  after  trying  in  vain  to  intimidate  the  majority,  he  in- 
duces a  minority  of  twenty  to  secede  on  the  10th  June,  and  leave 
them  without  a  quorum ;  and  then,  three  days  after,  on  the  13th 
June,  Pedro  Alcantara  Herran,  who  married  into  the  royal  fam- 
ily, calls  an  assembly  in  Bogota,  and  again  proclaims  Bolivar 
dictator,  as  his  lather-in-law  had  done  the  year  before  in  Guay- 
aquil. 

H.  And  for  the  same  reasons,  and  better.     But  go  on. 
T.  The  Liberator  and  Enslaver  accepts  the  post.     On  the 
27th  of  August  of  this  same  1828  he  issues  his  organic  decree, 
virtually  abolishing  the  Constitution  of  1821. 
H.  And  in  September? 

T.  In  September,  but  for  the  interposition  of  a  prostitute 
lodged  in  the  palace,  he  would  have  met  the  reward  of  his 
deeds. 

II.  You  admit,  then,  that  the  conspirators  of  1828  had  de- 
cided to  assassinate  him  who  had  sacrificed  all  his  property, 
endured  starvation  and  the  cold  of  the  paramos  with  the  com- 
mon soldiers,  and  risked  his  life  in  a  hundred  battles  for  the 
freedom  of  hia  country  ? 

T.  When  a  benefactor,  turned  tyrant,  is  protected  by  such 
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men  as  the  Mosqueraa  and  the  Herranes,  and  by  that  unfail- 
ing foe  to  liberty,  a  standing  army,  there  is  on  cheaper  or 
better  remedy — no  other  in  this  case.  What  is  necessary  is 
right.* 

S.  And  who  was  the  head  of  this  conspiracy  ? 
T.  There  was  no  head.     Seven  young  men  of  Bogota  pre- 
sided each  over  his  section. 

H,  Youths  who  had  never  seen  a  battle,  and  knew  the  use 
of  no  other  weapon  than  a  poniaid.     But  Saatandei  ? 

T.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Vice-president,  robbed  of 
his  ofSce  a  few  weeks  before  by  a  tyrannical  decree,  and  who, 
on  the  dictator's  death,  would  be  the  constitutional  President, 
knew  something  of  what  was  going  on ;  but  he  had  no  direct 
part  in  the  conspiracy,  and  was  condemned  to  death  without 
any  evidence  of  complicity.  You,  Sciior  Nocto  Americano,  have 
seen  the  autos  of  the  trial  in  Colonel  Pineda's  collection  of 
pamphlets,  have  you  not  ? 

I.  I  saw  them,  and  the  commutation  of  the  sentence  from 
death  to  banishment  in  Bolivar's  own  hand-writing,  but  I  did 
not  examine  them  farther. 

H.  And  now  let  me  tell  you  how  it  was :  Bolivar's  dictator- 
ship was  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  all  lovers  of  stability, 
but  was  contrary  to  the  theories  of  certain  young  students  of 
Jeremias  Bentam,  and  in  the  way  of  hundreds  of  projects  of 
personal  ambition.  Ail  these  pointed  to  Bolivar's  death  as  the 
cutting  of  a  Gordian  knot,  but  the  iinal  result  could  have  been 
nothing  but  terrific  anarchy.  Santander  and  Bolivar  were  dif- 
ferent by  nature,  and  could  not  work  together  in  such  tempestu- 
ous scenes.  We  mil  hope  that  the  Vice-president  would  have 
kept  himself  free  from  such  a  stain  on  bis  character  had  he  not 
felt  himself  injured  by  the  decree  of  the  27th  August,  1828. 
The  conspiracy  extended  even  to  Popayan,  and  doubtless  em- 
braced both  Lopez  and  Obando,  but  it  became  so  nearly  discov- 
ered that  the  mine  had  to  be  sprung  almost  at  an  hour's  notice, 
at  midnight  between  25th  and  26th  September,  1828.  The  as- 
sassins, covered  witli  blood,  are  already  at  the  palace  door,  and 
the  guai-ds  are  already  overpowered  by  the  sword  and  dagger, 
when  the  Liberator  first  learns  his  danger.  He  resolves  to  die 
*  See  Sampev's  Apuntamiontos,  pp.  102-106. 
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a  Roman  death,  and  proceeds,  unarmed,  to  meet  his  murderers. 
But  Manuela  Saenz — 

T.  Has  ever  any  president,  since  the  "bachelor  BoUvar,  kept 
a  mistress  in  the  very  palace  ? 

H.  Our  test  presidents  have  had  their  failings  as  men.  The 
heroism  of  this  woroaai  (to  be  classed  only  with  Itahah)  !iaa 
changed  the  whole  face  of  our  history,  and  saved  us  from  one 
civil  war  more.  She  detains  Bolivar — directs  him  to  the  east- 
ernmost window,  the  last  in  the  Palace  as  you  go  up  toward  the 
theatre.  He  drops  from  it,  only  eight  or  nine  feet,  into  the 
clear  street,  goes  up  to  the  corner,  turns  south  to  the  Eiver 
San  Agustin,  and  hides  under  the  bridge  two  blocks  above  the 
Bridge  of  San  Agustin. 
L  And  Manuela? 

H.  The  woman,  who  has  never  thought  of  dressing,  meets 
the  assassins  on  the  stairs,  dares  them  to  kill  her,  and  declares 
that  otherwise  they  can  come  no  farther.  They  are  past  her ; 
the  stains  of  bloody  hands  are  on  her  white  robes,  but  slie  is 
otherwise  uninjured,  and  the  Liberator  is  safe.  And  while  he 
lives  there  is  no  hope  of  the  success  of  the  conspiracy.  A  few 
of  the  leaders  paid  the  penalty  of  their  lives,  and  others  were 
banished.  Santander  himself  continued  in  banishment  till,  in 
1832,  he  was  elected  President. 
/.  What  became  of  Bolivar  ? 

JI.  He  returned  that  day  to  the  palace.  One  unfortunate 
attempt  more  was  made  against  his  power  in  Antioquia,  where 
poor  Jose  Maria  C6rdova,  who  had  fought  at  Bolivar's  side,  high 
in  rank  though  still  a  boy,  was  stretched  on  the  bloody  field  of 
Santuario.  This  fatal  day  was  in  the  year  1828.  General 
O'Leary,  now  British  embassador  in  Bogota  [since  dead],  com- 
manded the  Dictator's  troops  on  that  occasion. 

Bolivar  was  superseded  in  1830  by  Joaquin  Mosquera,  the 
last  Pr^ident  of  Colombia.  True,  Tomas  Cipriano  was  his 
brother,  and  a  good  president,  his  bitterest  and  most  ambitions 
enemies  being  judges :  he  was  none  the  worse  for  being  of  good 
family.  A  new  Constitution  was  at  the  same  time  adopted ;  but 
Paea  in  Venezuela,  and  Florez  in  Ecuador,  secured  tlie  rejection 
of  both  President  and  Constitution,  and  a  bloodless  and  com- 
plete dismemberment  of  Colombia  was  effected  in  1831. 
O 
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Bolivar,  when  relieved  from  office,  retired  to  Cartagena.  The 
man  who  had  encountered  more  perils  than  any  other  of  his  gen- 
eration died  a  natural  death,  at  San  Pedro,  near  Santa  Marta, 
on  17th  December,  1830 ;  and  he  died  poor,  after  so  long  pos- 
session of  supreme  power. 

We  may  suppose  the  discussion  to  have  reached  this  point, 
when  the  arrival  of  something  wai-m  from  the  kitchen  gave  a 
new  turn  to  things.  I  do  not  introduce  this  as  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  conflicting  accounts  from  which  the  traveler  has  to  form 
his  opinions,  for  the  statements  I  have  given  could  have  hardly 
been  expected  to  occur  unmixed  with  falsehoods,  believed  or  not 
believed  by  the  narrator,  and  exaggerations  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  pare  down  to  proper  dimensions ;  but  by  giving  these 
details,  I  may  escape  coming  to  a  conclusion  in  a  doubtful  matter. 
Of  t]ie  precise  nature  of  the  something  warm  I  can  say  noth- 
ing. I  think  I  have  recollected  enough  for  one  day,  ao  you  will 
excuse  my  sta,ting  its  name,  composition,  or  how  it  tasted.  This 
over,  and  followed  by  some  dulce  from  the  cojinetes  of  the  pious 
conservador,  we  b^an  to  turn  our  thoughts  homeward. 

I  have  not  yet  spoken  of  my  zamarras.  Don  Fulano  thought 
it  not  respectable  for  me  to  ride  out  without  zamarras,  so  he  lent 
me  his.  They  are  a  sort  of  overalls,  or  imperfect  pantaloons  of 
hide-— I  should  judge,  in  this  mstance  of  bulls  Inle  Cert^lnit 
is  that,  once  in  them,  I  was  as  helpless  as  %  modem  kn  ght  in 
ancient  armor.  It  took  two  to  extract  me  from  them  and  en- 
case me  in  them ;  to  mount  I  had  to  chrab  on  a  bench  and 
when  I  dismounted,  it  seemed  a*?  if  the  saddle  wai  sti  kn  g  to 
me.  It  was  months  before  I  repeated  tl  e  expei  ment  -md  then 
with  a  more  pliable  pair.  Zamirris  are  evhibited  in  tl  e  figures 
of  the  Orejon,  the  Carguero  and  Babe  and  the  \  -iquero  In 
the  last  they  are  of  the  skin  of  the  tigre,  called  jaguar  in  other 
Spanish  countries,  which  I  suppose  to  be  the  Felis  discolor,  the 
most  formidable  animal  of  the  New  World,  but  fortunately  rath- 
er rare,  and  cowardly. 

Once  fairly  stuck  upon  my  horse,  I  had  time  to  look  again  at 
the  weather.  The  ground  was  white  with  hail,  but  now  it  nei- 
ther hailed  nor  rained,  Faciln  descensus  was  not  written  on  the 
side  of  a  wet  mount^n.  Before  the  rain  the  descent  would 
have  been  difficult,  now  it  was  absolutely  dangerous.    Both  my 
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frienda'  horses  fell  with  them  during  the  trip,  but  we  escaped 
unhurt.  In  some  places,  after  again  reaching  the  plain,  wc  found 
j?we  inches  of  hail !  In  a  tit  of  absence  of  mind,  it  seemed  nat- 
ural enough  to  me.  I  forgot  that  to-day  is  here  reckoned  the 
first  day  of  summer,  or,  as  we  would  call  it,  of  the  dry  season. 
The  terms  seem  equally  inapplicable  to-day.  This  crop  of  hail- 
stones is  counted  a  blessing,  and  is  eagerly  treasured  up  for  ice 
creams. 

Indeed,  the  plain  had  been  visited  by  no  ordinary  storm. 
Roads  were  turned  into  livers.  Encumbered  as  were  our  hands, 
to  say  nothing  of  my  zamarras,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  pick  our 
way.  Triana  suggested  that  our  horses  might  profit  by  the  ad- 
vice to  Virgil's  ram,  Hfon.  bene  ripw  creditur;  which,  I  affirm, 
coincides  with  the  idea  of  Horace,  that  the  Ibis  is  safest  in  the 
middle:  "in  medio  tutissimus  ihts ,'"  while  the  conservador, 
with  a  caution  habitual  to  his  creed,  suggests  that,  if  we  follow 
the  advice  ofsuchheathcn,we  may  have  occasion  to  cry,Dej?ro- 
fundis  clamavi.  However,  we  reached  home,  before  dinner  of 
necessity,  but  near  night,  not  very  richly  rewarded  for  our  jour- 
ney except  by  the  good  we  derived  from  each  other's  company. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

MONTSERRATE   AND  THE  BOQUERON. 

Aquednct. — Bathing  Excursion. — Houses  not  Homes.— Quinta  of  Bolivar. — Hill 
Difficulty,  and  a  Way  of  doubtfnl  Holiness.  —  Chapel.  —  Perpetual  Snow.  — 
Some  nice  Plants,  — A  cold  Region  andils  Inhabilauts.  —  TheBoqueron. — 
Laieras. — Scarcity  of  Wood. 

Ih  the  last  chapter  I  mentioned  passing  the  Rio  Arzobispo — 
Archbishop  River — which  bursts  down  ftom  the  mountains  just 
beyond  the  northern  limits  of  our  Plan  on  page  153,  and  hurri^ 
down  into  the  plain  to  join  the  Bogota. 

One  day  I  wished  to  bathe.  The  most  attentive  friend  I  had 
in  Bogota,  who  could  never  do  too  much  for  me,  conducted  me 
here.  We  were  to  start  at  ten,  but  he  was  occupied  till  twelve. 
In  £ict,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  set  out  at  a  fixed  time  here. 
We  proceeded  along  the  Alameda  till  we  came  to  the  convent 
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of  San  Diego  (e  in  the  Plan),  when  we  "began  obliquely  to  ascend 
the  foot  of  the  mountain.  We  soon  struck  the  aqueduct  that 
Buppliea  our  part  of  Bogota.  It  is  a  sort  of  drain  a  foot  wide, 
with  the  water  six  inches  deep.  Most  of  the  way  it  is  covered, 
but  not  so  as  to  protect  it  from  surface  wash. 

It  had  recently  rained,  and  the  water  at  the  pila  was  of  a  rich 
brown  color,  but  where  it  entered  the  head  of  the  aqueduct 
through  a  small  strainer  it  was  perfectly  clear.  I  did  not  like 
very  well  to  know  that  the  dirt  I  drink  had  been  so  recently  in- 
corporated with  my  chocolate. 

We  followed  the  acequia  to  its  origin,  and  the  river  upward 
from  this  point.  Soon  the  climbing  became  arduous,  and  at  two 
(our  dinner  hour  at  home)  we  stood  together  at  a  fine  fall  of  twen- 
ty feet  into  a  pretty  little  basin.  I  began  to  make  preparations 
for  a  bath,  but  my  guide  and  physician  assured  mc  that  the  wa- 
ter was  too  cold  and  I  too  warm. 

The  barrier  before  ua  seemed  insuperable.  We  passed  it, 
however,  at  the  risk  of  our  necks,  to  another  fall  and  basin  very 
similar  to  the  lower,  and  just  above  it.  We  came  neat  being 
imprisoned  here  by  a  shower  making  absolutely  impassable  the 
dangerous  path  we  had  climbed. 

High  above  us  on  the  cliff  was  a  man  throwing  down  sticks 
and  roots  for  fuel.  They  fell  to  a  spot  near  the  path  by  which 
we  had  been  coming  up  here,  but  before  we  had  passed  the  place 
where  his  projectiles  struck,  lie  had  completed  his  load,  descend- 
ed with  an  unbroken  neck,  drawn  his  ropes  out  from  a  hiding- 
place  where  we  had  seen  them,  bound  the  fagots  on  hia  shoul- 
dei^s,  and  gone  to  sell  them. 

Our  descent  was  not  so  easy.  We  could  not  tell  why  we 
came  there,  as,  though  the  lower  falls  yielded  us  a  large  num- 
ber of  plants,  and  some  very  rare  ones,  a  Vaccinium  among  the 
rest,  there  was  nothing  new  that  we  wanted  after  passing  the 
first  point  where  our  bones  were  in  danger.  Farther  down  was 
an  Aroid  plant  in  flower  that  I  must  have.  We  could  not  reach 
it  We  looked  about  for  a  stick  to  pull  it  down  with.  Absurd 
idea !  every  stick  big  enough  to  strike  a  mule  with  has  long 
since  been  carried  to  town  and  sold  for  fuel.  But  I  must  have 
it ;  so  I  mounted  Dr.  Pacho  on  my  shoulders,  as  he  was  the 
lighter  and  I  the  stronger.     He  could  barely  reach  it,  but  after 
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several  good  pulls  down  came  it,  be,  and  I  in  a  heap  together. 
Farther  on,  ive  passed  the  proper  place  without  even  discussing 
the  proposition  of  bathing,  as  night  was  now  approaching.  I 
returned  loaded  with  rare  plants. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river,  below  where  we  first  came  upon 
it,  was  the  smallest  human  habitation  I  ever  have  seen  or  ex- 
pect ever  to  see.  It  was  so  small  that  I  could  not  have  lain 
straight  in  it  except  diagonally,  and  its  breadth  and  height  were 
less  than  the  length.  I  have  seen  poorer  houses,  however,  for 
it  was  tight,  and  had  a  door  that  would  fasten,  and  was  fasten- 
ed: it  was  a  house,  and  not  a  hovel.  But  a  house  is  not  al- 
ways a  home.  I  know  not,  indeed,  tliat  there  is  really  a  home 
except  among  the  northern  races  of  Europe.  I  know  of  no  word 
nearer  to  it  than  casa— house — in  Spanish,  and  have  not  once 
found  it  a  loved  place,  as  home  is  with  ua,  in  all  my  wanderings. 
The  perennial  absence  of  fires  for  warmth  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  In  this  respect  our  poorest  cabin  stands  as  far 
above  the  richest  residences  in  Bogota  as  they  excel  the  little 
kennel  against  the  eaves  of  which  I  was  leaning,  looking  over 
the  ridge-pole  as  some  sad  thoughts  passed  through  my  mind. 

Tlie  next  visit  in  geographical  order  was  Montserrate,  the 
chapel-crowned  peak  that  hangs  over  the  north  end  of  the  city. 
Senor  Triana,  the  young  conservador  and  botanist,  was  here  my 
companion.  The  time  of  day  he  selected  was  before  breakfast, 
and  being,  perhaps,  the  most  prompt  man  in  New  Granada,  he 
called  for  me  at  daylight.  I  went  at  once,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  servants,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of  my  hosts  when  they 
found  that  I  had  gone  out  without  my  chocolate.  I  carried 
with  me,  however,  the  materials  necessary  for  that  bever^, 
and  a  smalt  tin  pail  in  which  to  boil  it. 

If  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  Plan  of  Bogota  on  page  153,  he 
will  see  in  the  northeast  corner  the  quinta,  or  country-seat  of 
Bolivar,  marked  there  with  the  letter  d.  "We  threaded  our  way 
through  the  city  to  the  point  where  a  dotted  line  along  the  San 
Francisco  leaves  the  city,  and  runs  up  to  the  quinta.  This 
dotted  line  is  a  path  along  the  bank,  with  a  range  of  miserable 
Imts,  like  the  negro  quarters  on  a  Southern  plantation,  extend- 
ing along  the  north  side  for  some  distance.  We  soon  turned 
out  of  this  toward  the  north,  and  then  rose  so  high  as  to  over- 
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look  tlie  little  patch  of  fruit-trees,  inclosed  by  liigh  walls,  that, 
with  the  house  within,  was  once  a  magnificent  present  from  the 
Liberator  to  Pepe  Paris,  a  worthy  patriot  since  dead,  who 
erected  the  statue  of  Bolivar  that  adorns  the  Plaza.  It  is  said 
that  when  Pepe  was  feasting  there  one  day  with  Bolivar  and 
other  friends,  one  of  them  had  the  audacity  to  drink  to  Bolivar 
that  he  might  become  King  of  Colombia.  Pepe  gave  the  next 
toast.  It  was,  "Bolivar:  if  he  ever  become  kuig,  may  his  blood 
flow  like  this  wine  1"  dashing  it  with  the  word  to  the  floor.  All 
was  silent :  Bolivar  sprang  up,  caught  Paris  in  his  arms,  and 
embraced  him. 

Soon  from  steep  walking  we  came  to  climbing.  Here  the 
various  paths  became  contracted  into  one  that  went  up  in  zig- 
zags. It  was  amazingly  worn,  being  sunk  into  the  eartii  in 
some  places  to  the  depth  of  many  feet  by  the  travel  of  three 
centuries  upon  the  same  spot.  Had  it  been  a  road  of  daily  use 
for  business,  it  would  not  have  surprised  me ;  but  that  a  road, 
traveled  only  for  pleasure  or  devotion  (often  for  both  at  once), 
should  have  become  so  deeply  worn  in  the  steep  face  of  a 
mountain,  seemed  incredible.  Some  of  these  cuts-— here  called 
callejones — look  like  deep  ditches  worn  into  the  ground  hy  the 
action  of  water,  so  that  you  can  not  see  out  as  you  pass  them. 
As  we  rose,  the  plain  opened  out  beneath  us,  and  the  city 
displayed  itself  as  in  a  map.  It  is  any  thing  but  a  beautiful 
sight,  for  you  see  but  little  except  tiled  roofs,  and  the  ugly 
towers  of  churches,  that  look  all  the  uglier  when  you  look  down 
upon  them  instead  of  seeing  them  from  below. 

Now  we  come  to  several  little  niches,  called  eremitas — her- 
mitages. They  have  nothing  in  them  but  a  little  cross  in  each. 
The  larger  ones  might  shelter  a  couple  of  persons  from  the 
weather,  and  here,  possibly,  other  objects  than  Our  Lady  may 
be  worshiped  sometimes. 

At  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  Chapel  of  Our  Lady 
of  Montserrate  appears  to  be  about  two  thirds  the  way  up  the 
hill,  while  from  the  city  beneath  it  seems  perched  on  the  high- 
est pinnacle,  Neitlier  view  ia  correct :  there  is  land  adjoining 
the  chapel  50  or  100  feet  higher,  but  the  higher  tops  seen  over 
it  from  the  distant  plain  are  much  farther  off.  The  altitude  of 
the  chui'ch  is  little  more  than  1800  feet  above  the  city.     Ob- 
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5  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  more  or  less  than  two  miles 
above  the  sea.  The  thermometer  stands  here  from  49°  to  52°, 
Arrived  at  the  top,  we  found  a  group  of  buildings,  consisting 
of  a  church  and  residences  for  priest  and  sacristan,  tlic  last  of 
whom  resides  there  with  a  disgusting  family  and  a  pack  of  very 
noisy  dogs.  The  key,  I  was  told,  had  been  carried  down  to 
the  city  that  morning  by  a  boy.  It  was  a  lie,  no  doubt.  Two 
sides  of  the  pile  could  be  seen  from  the  plain,  and  these  were 
beautifully  whitewashed.  All  around,  out-doors,  were  the  re- 
mains of  fires,  and  other  evidences  of  field-feasts.  Of  the 
brands  of  our  predecessors  we  made  a  reluctant  fire  to  boil  some 
water,  brought  from  a  spring  a  little  below,  for  our  chocolate. 
After  all,  it  cost  more  than  it  was  worth  in  precious  time,  for, 
though  the  air  was  lather  keen,  we  had  provided  against  it  by 
extra  dresa. 

While  this  was  doing,  we  went  up  to  a  platform  with  a  parar 
pet  around  it,  and  looked  off.  The  prospect  here  well  repays 
the  toih  First,  there  is  the  city  beneath  your  feet.  You  could 
see  tho  houses  and  all  their  courts,  the  rivers  with  their  few 
bridges,  the  convents  and  men  in  the  Plaza  dwarfed  to  insects. 
Beyond  lies  the  plain,  covered  in  spots  with  water,  which  has 
been  increasing  ever  since  the  rains  began.  Then  there  are 
hills  rising  like  islands,  and  the  irregular  coast-line  of  the  rim 
of  the  basin.  But  beyond,  my  eye  caught  an  object  which  is 
never  seen  without  interest.  It  was  a  peak  and  a  long  plain  at 
its  base.  Both  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  They  are  the 
Peak  of  Tolima  and  the  Paramo  of  Ruiz.  They  lie  90  miles, 
air  line,  to  the  west,  five  days'  journey  beyond  the  Magdalena. 
The  clouds  soon  shut  out  the  sight,  and  I  have  never  seen  it 
since. 

I  dare  not  trust  myself  to  speak  of  the  plants  that  I  found 
here.  Some  I  saw  on  the  before-mentioned  trips,  and  some  even 
in  ascending  to  the  plain  of  Bogota.  Most  of  the  plants  I  speak 
of  at  this  altitude  are  scraggy  shrubs,  with  small  stiff  leaves. 
Few,  indeed,  are  as  high  as  my  head,  and  I  know  not  that  there 
was  an  annual  herb  among  the  whole. 

Smallest  leaves  of  all  have  the  Aragoas.  There  are  but  two 
species  in  the  world,  and  there  is  no  other  genus  much  like  them. 
Both  these  species  are  confined  to  these  heights  near  Bogota, 
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one  being  common— A.  cuprcaaina— and  the  other  very  rare,  so 
that  I  at  length  despaired  finding  it,  and  my  friends  here  had 
never  seen  it.  They  look  like  young  spruces  or  cedars  when 
out  of  flower.  The  flowers  are  small,  white,  and  anomalous. 
They  are  regula,r  and  four-parted,  hut  are  referred  to  the  irregu- 
lar five-parted  Scrophulariate  family.* 

A  splendid  vine,  the  very  queen  of  the  composite  family,  is 
dedicated  to  the  honor  of  Mutis,  the  old  priest  who  correspond- 
ed with  Linnseus,  who  came  from  Spain  somewhere  ahout  1760, 
was  for  a  Jong  time  in  pay  of  the  government  a^  botanist,  orig- 
inated the  Observatory  in  Bogota,  and  died  there  11th  Septem- 
ber, 1808,  at  the  age  of  77.  Well  for  liim  that  he  was  not  a 
younger  man,  and  living  in  1816,  for  the  Goth  Morillo  wonld 
have  shot  him  as  a  learned  man  had  he  been  true  to  his  coun- 
try. As  it  was,  he  only  sent  his  writings  to  be  buried  in  the 
archives  of  Madrid,  inaccessible  to  botanists  till  tliey  are  nearly 
useless.  Caldas  charges  him  of  withholding  information,  and 
even  of  purposely  leaving  his  writings  in  a  condition  to  be  of 
little  service  to  any  other  than  himself.  The  Mutisias  belong 
to  the  rare  Bilabiate  division  of  Composite  plants.  They  have 
long  heads  of  splendid  scarlet  blossoms  in  an  involucre,  that 
might  serve  for  a  model  of  a  porte-bouquet. 

The  Thibaudias  are  numerous  at  cold  altitudes.  One  I  saw 
here  with  an  eatable  hut  rather  insipid  berry,  called  uva  cima- 
rrona — wild  grape.  It  is  an  Ericate  bush,  with  thick,  long  corol- 
las, that  look  as  if  carved  out  of  red  coral.  These  tliick  flowers 
have  a  pleasant  sour  taste. 

Here,  too,  I  saw  the  characteristic  plant  of  the  paramos — the 
frailejon.  Various  species  of  Espeletia  besides  E.  Frailexon  are 
BO  called.  They  have  yellow  composite  flowers,  like  elecam- 
pane, and  trunks  like  gigantic  mullein-stalks,  in  some  places  six 
feet  high  and  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  without  branches. 
The  frailejon  yields  a  stiff  kind  of  turpentine,  that  is  brought  to 
market  in  a  sort  of  bottle,  made  by  folding  the  leaves  of  the 
plant.  Tliese  leaves  are  8  or  10  inches  long,  tomentoee  and 
white  like  those  of  the  mullein.    They  serve  sometimes  to  save 

*  In  the  Nov.  Gon.  et  Spec,  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  there  is  a  plate  bear- 
ing ttie  name  of  A.  jnniperina.  Tho  brancli  ia  identical  with  that  representing 
A.  cupreesina,  but  IJie  anatomical  details  are  different  and  not  tme. 
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tlie  traveler  from  5eath  ty  cold  when  he  is  caught  in  the  para- 
mo by  night  or  storm,  without  any  refuge  from  the  cold  except 
by  burying  himself  in  these  leaves.  I'ire  is  not  thought  of. 
There  is  no  fuel. 

The  only  other  plant  I  shall  mention  is  the  chusquea,  a  grass 
that  might  be  regarded  almost  as  a  climber.  Its  hard  woody 
stem  is  brought  in  bundles  into  Bogota,  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  roofs  and  sides  of  cheap  bouses.  It  is  the  Chus- 
quea acandena. 

We  entered  the  buildings  attached  to  the  church.  They 
seemed  a  convent  on  a  small  scale,  uninhabited,  indeed,  but  in 
good  order.  Not  so  the  kitchen.  It  seems  to  be  the  daily  and 
nightly  habitation  of  a  large  family,  human  and  canine.  The 
former  seemed  to  care  very  little  for  us,  but  the  latter  manifest- 
ed a  great  interest  in  our  legs,  but  evidently  were  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  yielding  to  their  impulses.  In  the  church  there 
is  said  to  be  a  miracle-working  copy  of  a  miracle-working  pic- 
ture of  Our  Lady  of  Montserrate  in  Spain  ;  but  this  could  work 
nothing  for  heretics,  of  course,  nor  for  Liberales,  who,  in  fact,  are 
little  better. 

The  kitchen  faces  the  north,  and  from  the  parapet  there  the 
ground  descends  rapidly  to  the  garden  and  the  spring,  in  a  little 
amphitheatre  scooped  in  the  mountain.  We  passed  round  west 
and  north  of  this.  On  a  little  plot  of  grass  near  the  kitchen 
the  family  were  spreading  out  a  large  supply  of  priestly  vest- 
ments— albas,  casuUas,  capas  pluviales,  ornamentos,  parmentoa, 
cingulas,  estolas,  frontales,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Now,  good  reader, 
do  not  look  for  these  things  in  the  glossary,  for  I  hardly  know 
them  one  from  another,  and  you  do  not  wish  to. 

We  walked  along  to  the  north,  nearly  to  the  head  of  the  Arch- 
bishop River.  First  we  rose  a  hi!I  higher  than  the  top  of  the 
church.  Then  descending,  we  walked  a  long  way  on  the  top  of 
the  ridge,  having  on  our  right  a  gentle  descent,  and  again  be- 
yond higher  mountains,  nearly  twice  as  high  in  reality  as  the 
place  where  we  are.  On  our  left  was  almost  a  precipice  extend- 
ing to  the  plain  beneath.  All  this  distance  we  met  scarce  a 
plant  that  grew  on  the  plain  beneath,  or  on  the  mountain's  base. 
Southward  of  the  church  the  ground  descends  gradually  for 
some  distance.     I  was  shown  a  spot  here  where  it  is  affirmed 
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that  the  ground  is  warm,  I  think  the  word  ought  to  be  used 
with  some  qualification,  for  I  doubt  whether  a  thermometer 
buried  there  would  ever  rise  to  60°  before  the  final  conflagration. 
Imagination  works  wonders — indeed  it  works  most  of  the  won- 
ders that  I  have  yet  examined  here. 

I  saw  growing  here  a  gentian,  a  veritable  Gentiana,  five  inch- 
es high,  sometimes  blue,  and  sometimes  entirely  white.  And 
another  familiar  genus,  the  Lupinus,  I  found  represented  by  a 
huge  plant  as  high  as  my  head,  near  the  church  ;  but  I  am  for- 
getting my  promise  a  little  while  back.  Well,  I  will  just  men- 
tion one  more,  which  closely  resembles  our  common  house-leek 
or  live-forever.     I  suppose  it  to  be  Sedum  bicolor. 

A  little  southward  of  the  "warm  ground"  the  land  descends 
rapidly  toward  a  huge  gulf,  the  Boqueron,  tlirough  which  rushes 
the  San  Francisco  Eivei",  with  a  road  creeping  along  its  side. 
"We  descended  to  a  peak,  called  the  Macaw's  Bill,  wiiich  looks 
up  the  basin  of  the  San  Francisco,  a  space  of  moderately  hilly 
country,  dotted  with  cottages  and  small  fields  cleared  of  bushes. 
But  I  must  not  dismiss  it  so.  From  the  head  of  the  Boque- 
Ton,  which  might  easily  be  spanned  by  a  suspension  bridge  1000 
feet  above  the  river,  the  ground  rises  in  every  direction.  The 
west  side  of  this  amphitheatre  is  the  wall  through  which  the  San 
Francisco  breaks  at  the  Boqueron,  and  on  the  two  sides  of  which 
once  stood  the  cliapels  of  Montscrrate  and  Guadalupe.  The 
first  we  have  just  left ;  the  other,  which  stood  at  a  greater  ele- 
vation, is  a  pile  of  ruins  that  we  have  yet  to  visit.  The  eastern 
border  of  this  liabitable  slope  is  the  paramo  of  Choaehi.  We 
m^ht  make  the  circuit  of  all  this  slope,  occupied  perliaps  by  50 
wood-selling  families  in  huts  and  hovels,  by  traveling  about  20 
miles,  without  descending  at  any  time  to  a  spot  as  low  as  where 
we  now  stand.     Our  track  would  be  nearly  a  circle. 

All  the  space  within  it  seems  at  first  to  be  a  forest,  into  which 
settlers  have  moved  for  the  first  time  only  a  montli  ago,  and 
liave  just  cleared  spots  large  enough  to  build  on.  But  it  would 
need  but  a  single  tree  to  dispel  the  illusion.  In  all  that  space 
there  is  not  perhaps  a  trunk  three  inches  in  diameter,  or  a  bough 
20  feet  above  the  ground.  All  is  hushes — stunted,  gnarled 
shrubs,  that  make  a  walk  there  a  terrible  monotony.  We  know 
no  English  name  for  any  useful  plant  that  will  grow  there,  ex- 
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cept  potatoes  and  barley.  Kot  even  these  axe  euUivated,  and 
how  and  wliy  people  live  there  is  an  inexplicable  mystery. 
With  every  desirable  climate  in  the  world  within  two  days' 
journey  of  tliem,  and  land  to  be  had  any  where  for  the  asking- 
why  do  they  live  here  ? 

As  I  must  give  a  reason,  I  will  venture  on  two.  These  people 
mnst  live  near  Bogota.  The  same  necessity  that  keeps  some 
20,000  wretches  in  New-York,  who  must  starve  every  winter, 
and  Hve  by  their  wits  all  summer,  beeause  they  can  not  endure 
the  terrible  solitudes  of  a  coimtry  town,  compels  these  poor 
creatures  to  live  where  they  can  visit  Bogota  every  few  days. 
They  would  live  on  the  plain,  but  there  the  ground  is  all  taken 
up  by  large  proprietors,  who  can  grow  rich  by  raising  wheat 
or  cattle,  but  who  could  make  nothing  by  raising  so  cheap  and 
useless  product  as  'men.  These  weeds  of  the  animal  creation 
are  suffered  to  grow,  like  other  weeds,  where  the  ground  is  not 
susceptible  of  cultivation.  And  these  poor  people  are  indeed 
weeds — "creation's  blot,  creation's  blank,"  not  figuring  either- 
among  producers  or  consumers.  Had  they  not  immortal  souls, 
were  they  not  susceptible  of  religion,  education,  and  civilization, 
it  were  a  pity  some  measui-es  could  not  be  taken  to  exterminate 
them,  for  I  know  of  no  creature  in  the  animal  kingdom  that  en- 
joys less  and  suifers  more. 

The  other  reason  why  these  poor  creatures  do  not  migrate  to 
warmer  lands  is  that  they  dishkc  high  thermometers  and  ba- 
rometers. An  atmospheric  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury  is 
intolerable  to  their  lungs.  They  can  not  persua^ie  themselves 
that  the  air  is  not  charged  with  some  deleterious  substance. 
It  seems  to  differ  from  pure  air  just  as  a  viscid  liquid  does  from 
water.  Neither  would  they  be  capable  of  enduring  the  heat 
and  light  of  a  New  England  summer  without  being  cared  for 
like  polar  bears.  I  would  not  attempt  to  summer  one  of  them 
in  New-York  without  the  aid  of  darkened  rooms  and  ice-houses. 
Jrom  the  Macaw's  Bill  we  climbed  up  and  returned  by  the 
road  we  came,  for  descent  here  was  out  of  the  question.  In- 
deed, we  hardly  dared  throw  stones  into  the  Boqueron  lest  they 
should  fall  on  the  head  of  some  luckless  traveler  in  the  road 
beneath,  where  they  seemed  to  be  moving  like  ants.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  dangei-,  for  our  projectiles,  urged  horizontally  with 
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our  utmost  force,  seemed  to  turn  like  a  boomerang,  and  to  strike 
almost  under  our  feet. 

Never  had  I  been  so  laden  with  floral  treasureB  as  when  I 
returned  to  Bogota.  I  had  picked  a  smail-flowcred  Alstraume- 
ria,  the  vine  of  which  had  grown  into  a  loop,  through  which  I 
put  my  aim.  In  this  way  it  seemed  as  if  dropping  out  of  my 
mammoth  bouquet.  As  I  was  passing  down  by  San  Juan  de 
Dies,  a  little  girl  thought  she  had  better  secure  the  prize  that 
otherwise  must  fall  to  the  ground,  and  l^d  hold  of  it  from  be- 
hind, not  thinking  that  I  should  feel  it  as  it  took  leave  of  me. 
I  turned  round,  and  evidently  svu^rised  her  by  the  specimen  I 
gave  her  of  my  attainments  in  Castilian,  for  she  fled  precipi- 
tately. 

I  made  an  attempt  with  Senor  Triana  afterward  to  pass  the 
Boqneron  on  horseback.  Passing  up  out  of  town,  we  left  Boli- 
var's country-seat  (d)  and  the  river  (e)  on  the  left,  and  on  the 
right  two  grist-mills,  an  extinct  paper-mill,  and  a  manufactory 
of  crude  quinine  {g).  Our  road  rose  rapidly  till  the  mountain 
shut  us  in,  and  the  Church  of  Montserrate,  high  on  our  left, 
disappeared  from  view.  Patches  of  the  cliffs  were  red  with  Be- 
gonias unexcelled  by  any  ever  seen  by  Hogg  or  Bunlap.  The 
Odontoglossum,  with  its  bushel  of  yellow  orchid  flowers,  here 
and  there  perched  itself  just  out  of  human  reach.  At  Jengtli 
came  a  pass  too  narrow  for  a  path,  and  we  had  to  climb  a  point 
of  rock  on  the  south  side.  Such  a  getting  up  stairs  on  back 
of  horse  or  mule  I  never  did  see.  At  length  my  friend's  horse 
came  to  flat  rebellion,  and  turned  round  as  if  to  fall  upon  my 
head.  My  horse  revolted  also.  Perhaps  their  heads  were  dizzy. 
At  length  I  passed  the  recusant,  who  proceeded  to  scramble  up 
to  the  top. 

No  sooner  were  we  up  than  again  we  had  to  descend.  "When 
the  water  is  not  very  high  indeed,  the  poor  market-people  follow 
the  stream  to  avoid  this  cruel  ascent  and  descent  over  stairs 
built  of  round  stones,  forever  wet. 

A  curious  bush  that  we  found  in  fruit  here  cost  me  immense 
trouble.  At  first  I  could  find  only  fruit,  a  globe  of  the  size  of 
a  plum,  with  a  pair  of  green  horns.  Long  after  I  found  the  pis- 
tillate flowers,  but  as  it  is  dicecious,  I  never  could  find  the  other 
sex.     It  proves  to  be  Styloceras  laurifolium,  which  is  badly 
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represented  as  to  its  fruit  ia  Humboldt  and  Bonpland's  JVbv. 
Gen. 

We  were  now  in  the  wildest  part  of  the  gulf.  Nothing  was 
visible  but  rock  and  sky,  with  the  brawling  stream  rushing 
through  the  chasm.  Here  it  began  to  rain.  My  health  would 
not  permit  me  to  be  wet  with  impunity,  and  we  turned  and  re- 
treated. 

Against  the  rock  where  we  turned  I  saw  a  poor  woman  lean- 
ing to  rest.  She  had  in  her  hand  a  long  peon's  stfdf,  and  on 
her  shoulders  a  bundle,  nearly  as  large  as  herself,  composed  of 
small  sticks.  This  is  a  common  sight.  In  this  way  Bogota 
is  supplied  with  fuel.  Little  coal  is  used.  All  the  wood  is 
sold  in  bundles  (not  weighed,  however,  as  in  Paris),  whether 
brought  on  backs  of  women  or  mules,  or  in  carts.  A  little  be- 
low I  met  a  httle  girl,  not  twelve  years  old,  loaded  in  this  way. 
Her  scant  dress,  her  naked  feet,  and  the  cold,  tempted  me  to 
pay  her  a  dime  for  her  load  and  throw  it  into  the  river.  She 
would  only  have  fished  it  out  to  sell  again.  To  ameliorate  the 
condition  of  the  poor  needs  wisdom  more  than  money. 

How  long  has  this  vicinity  been  woodless?  Probably  the 
Indians  stripped  it  early  of  its  wood,  and  it  has  never  had  a 
chance  to  grow  again  in  all  the  centuries  since.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  slopes  toward  the  plain  might  be  nearly  adequate  to 
supply  the  demand  for  wood  and  timber,  could  it  only  have  a 
chance  to  grow.  I  do  not  see  that  the  land  here  has  owners, 
nor  would  any  one  be  enriched  by  it  in  this  generation  if  the 
timber  were  preserved.  And  this  would  be  impossible  without 
sentinels  night  and  day. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  wherever  I  have  passed  the  bound- 
ary of  the  plain,  all  the  slopes  toward  it  have  been  stripped  of 
trees ;  but  soon  after  you  begin  to  descend  from  it,  and  particu- 
larly after  the  first  steep  descent,  the  country  is  well  wooded. 
The  hills  there  have  been  stripped  of  wood  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  Sabana :  this  may  always  have  been  prairie. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE   PRISON,  THE  HOSPITAL,  THE  GHAVE. 

Gnadalupe. — Discomfiwd  Saint.^Boqueron  and  bathing  Girls. — Miracle-work- 
ing Image.— Fucl-gLrl  and  Babe  .—Powder-mill  and  Magaaine. — Soldiers. — 
Cemeteries.  —  Day  of  Mourning. -—Potter's-fields.  —  Gftllinaao. — Hospital. — 
Doctors  and.  Apothecaries.— -Provincial  Prison. 

My  kind  friend,  Dr.  Pacho,  who  showed  me  where  to  swim, 
hut  not  when  to  swim,  proposed  one  day,  as  I  was  recovering 
from  my  sickness,  to  which  I  have  alluded  already,  that  we 
should  make  a  short  excursion  the  next  day.  Though  still 
somewhat  weak,  I  consented. 

I  breakfasted  early,  and  we  were  soon  above  the  city,  at  a 
place  called  Agua  Nneva,  where  a  dotted  line  is  seen  on  the 
Plan,  passing  from  the  east  end  of  the  street  that  runs  up  past 
the  Cathedral :  this  is  now  a  good  road  leading  to  the  Boque- 
ron.  This  road  we  crossed,  and  I  soon  found  we  were  rising 
higher  and  higher,  directly  in  the  rear  of  the  north  part  of  the 
city,  and  just  south  of  the  Boqueron. 

We  came  to  the  foundations  of  a  church  on  a  shoulder  of  the 
hill.  The  origin  is  said  to  he  in  the  fact  that,  when  the  fane 
ahove  was  ruined  by  an  earthquake,  its  sacred  image  was  thrown 
down  here,  many  hundred  feet  below,  but  that  the  next  night  it 
returned  to  the  ruins  ahove.  They  then  attempted  to  rebuild 
the  chapel  down  here,  but  the  design  fell  through,  and  the  poor 
image  was  at  length  compelled  to  content  itself  with  quarters  in 
the  Church  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  in  the  city  below,  from  whence 
it  has  not  since  tried  to  escape. 

Up  went  the  tortuous  ascent,  but  in  many  places  the  path 
was  sunli  into  deep  callejones,  "We  still  ascended  till  we  could 
see  over  Montserrate — could  see  the  horizon  beyond— nay,  even 
look  down  on  the  plain  as  it  stretched  off  to  the  north  of  it.  We 
came  at  length  to  the  mina  of  the  upper  church,  in  its  day  more 
splendid  than  that  of  Montserrate.  This  is  the  chapel  of  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe, 
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Mounting  these  walls,  I  found  myself  liigber  than  I  ever  liacl 
been  lieforc — 11,039  feet.  I  placed  Mount  Washington,  in  my 
inu^nation,  with  its  foot  at  the  level  of  the  sea  beneath  me,  and 
found  its  top  so  low  as  scarce  to  -be  discernible. 

T>om  this  point  my  friend,  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  of 
getting  into  trouble,  suggested  a  descent  toward  the  northeast, 
from  which  we  could  reach  the  city  by  passing  through  the  Bo- 
qucron.  In  fact,  he  thought  this  the  easiest  way  to  return 
home.  We  were  soon  committed,  and  too  far  down  to  retreat. 
The  whole  side  was  densely  covered  with  bushes,  and  without  a 
path.  But  gravity  will  do  wonders  when  one  trusts  himself  to 
it,  and,  strange  to  say,  we  reached  the  bottom,  by  good  fortune 
and  good  management,  bringing  our  clothes  with  us.  Another 
task  remained:  it  was  to  pass  the  Boqueron  without  wetting 
my  feet,  as  at  this  time,  when  I  was  not  acclimated,  such  a 
course  would  have  inevitably  brought  on  a  relapse.  The  wild 
magnificence  of  the  scene  is  unsurpassed  by  any  thing  I  recol- 
lect. For  moi-e  than  a  mile  the  walls  were  too  steep  to  scale, 
and  the  bottom  too  narrow  for  a  wagon-road, 

Through  this  narrow  gorge  much  of  the  supplies  of  Bogota 
pass  on  the  shoulders  of  men  and  women  and  the  backs  of 
oxen.  Wood,  charcoal,  wheat,  fowls,  turpentine  of  frailejon  in 
bottles  made  of  leaves,  and  even  plantains  from  the  warmer  re- 
gions beyond  the  mountains,  come  pouring  down  at  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  particularly  early  ^Friday  morning. 

Narrowly  escaping  a-  complete  ducking  in  my  efforts  to  save 
my  feet,  I  had  crossed  and  rccrossed  the  stream  till  but  one  more 
crossing  remained  at  the  outlet  of  the  Boquei-on.  Here  a  new 
obstacle  met  me.  To  pass  where  the  road  did  was  clearly  im- 
possible; above  was  unscalable  rock.  Below  was  a  narrow 
path  close  beside  the  water,  where  a  group  of  batliing  girls  held 
possession.  The  whiteness  of  their  skin  showed  them  of  no 
plebeian  caste ;  indeed,  I  learned  they  were  headed  by  a  school- 
mistress. How  these  naiads  lived  in  the  freezing  current,  where 
I  dared  not  dip  my  foot,  was  to  me  a  mystery ;  but  there  they 
were.  I  must  get  round  them  as  best  I  could.  I  did  so, 
and  at  length  below  passed  the  stream,  and  gained  the  mouth 
of  the  Boqueron.  Now  came  the  rain.  It  rains  every  after- 
noon in  the  middle  of  the  rainy  season,  but  I  was  slow  to  find 
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it  out,  and  my  kind  friends  generally  managed  to  be  caught 
in  it. 

We  took  reinge  in  a  venta.  Passing  through  a  little  tienda, 
where  market-people  are  apt  to  leave  too  much  money  and  take 
too  much  chicha,  we  entered  a  desolate,  empty  sala,  and  seated 
ourselves  on  the  cold  poyo  of  adobe — a  brick  bench  running 
around  the  room.  Here  we  watched  to  see  it  rain.  Across 
the  patio  were  two  other  mean  mud  huts.  Tlie  posts  of  the 
corredor  were  of  the  rough,  curious  stems  of  tree-ferns  —  palo 
bobo. 

I  saw  here  a  stupendous  earth-worm  —  yes,  an  angle-worm, 
almost  big  enough  to  "  bob  for  whale"  with.  But  there  is  no 
need  of  hyperbole ;  it  was  about  two  tliirds  of  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, and  eight  or  ten  inches  long. 

About  3  the  rain  ceased,  and  the  doctor,  finding  I  had  had 
as  much  exercise  and  fasting  as  was  good  for  a  convalescent, 
agreed  with  me  that  it  might  be  time  to  get  home  to  our  din- 

I  made  a  somewhat  similar  expedition  a  few  days  after,  only 
I  left  the  height  of  Guadalupe  at  my  left.  I  passed  first,  on  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  a  ciiureh  called  Egypt  {p  on  the  Plan), 
whether  from  darkness  or  bondage,  or  both,  I  know  not,  but  in 
either  sense  more  churches  than  one  might  with  propriety  bear 
the  name.  Leaving  the  outskirts  of  the  city  behind  me,  by  ris- 
ing still  higher  we  reach  the  little  Church  of  La  Peiia  —  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  ClifF — with  its  miraculous  image  of  Joseph,  Mary, 
the  infant  Savior,  and  an  angel  bearing  the  custodia,  in  which 
they  keep  the  consecrated  wafer  or  hostia.  This  is  the  most 
venerated  image  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  found  by  an  Indian 
on  an  almost  inaccessible  peak  above,  carved  out  in  the  living 
rock,  from  which  its  base  was  not  detached.  With  immense 
labor  the  piece  was  detached,  lowered  with  ropes  from  its  native 
crag,  and  here  a  temple  was  built  for  it.  They  covered  the  di- 
vine workmanship  all  over  with  paint,  put  showy  dresses  on  the 
figures,  and  put  the  group  in  the  camarin,  where  it  contin- 
ues to  work  miracles,  as  are  attested  by  wax  models  of  arms, 
legs,  eyes,  etc,  and  pictures  of  various  catastrophes,  out  of 
which  those  who  called  on  La  Sehora  de  la  Peha  for  help  came 
out  alive. 
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"We  bonow  the  annexed  diagrim 
to  show  how  tile  ^ax  figures  would 
look  were  they  not  crowded  together, 
covering  each  other ,  and  the  stjle  of 
execution  is  tiirlj  emulated  hy  the 
Lngravei  The  pictures  weie  m  the 
ainiL  style,  ci  poorei,  ind  exhiliited 
1  great  vaiiety  of  h^pa  and  niishipi 
I  One  lady,  for  instince,  was  iidir^  np 
to  llontseiiate,  and  her  horse  turned 
a  s^meifet  down  the  Itank  with  her 
Through  the  intervention  of  this  stone 
imago,  she  was  not  killed.  Another  was  crossing  an  exposed 
place  during  a,  hull-least  in  the  Plazuda  of  San  Victorino.  The 
buU  tumbled  her  over,  and  a  comical  sight  she  was,  according 
to  the  picture ;  but,  thanks  to  La  Peiia,  she  lived  through  it. 

From  here  our  course  was  southwest.  A  steep  ascent,  a 
mountain  swamp,  and  a  well-worn  path  over  the  ridge  brought 
us  in  sight  of  two  miserable  Httie  fields,  and  a  hut  covered  with 
grass.  Here  we  saw  a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  little  children 
preparing  loads  of  wood  for  the  city.  A  descent  directly  south 
brought  us  to  a  road,  paved  in  some  places,  running  along  the 
banks  of  the  Fuclia.  I  turned  and  went  from  the  city  on  this 
road. 

As  I  was  going  up  a  steep  pitch,  I  met  a  sight  which  I  shali 
not  soon  forget.  It  was  a  young  girl,  apparently  fifteen,  hut 
doubtless  older.  She  had  on  her  back  a  large  load  of  wood,  but 
was  descending  the  steep  road  with  a  quick,  elastic  step:  in 
her  right  hand  was  the  long  staff  they  always  carry,  and  on  her 
left  arm  her  babe,  unconsciously  drawing  its  nourishment  from 
the  living  fountain.  Ah,  woman,  how  varied  but  universal  are 
thy  wrongs !  The  father  of  this  innocent  may  have  been  some 
country  priest,  living  in  coarse  luxui'y,  with  nothing  to  tax  the 
energies  of  his  mind — neither  cares,  responsibilities,  nor  duties 
beyond  the  performance  of  prescribed  ceremonies  at  prescribed 
times — nothing,  in  short,  to  do  but  "to  draw  nutrition,  propa- 
gate, and  rot."  She,  living  possibly  in  a  mud  hut,  seven  feet 
long,  six  feet  wide,  and  five  feet  from  the  eaves  to  the  ground, 
contrives  to  eke  out  a  subsistence  for  herself  and  babe  by  pick- 
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ing  up  a  load  of  sticks  near  her  kennel,  caiTying  them  and  her 
babe  from  seven  to  twelve  miles,  and  selling  her  load  for  three 
half  dimes. 

Near  here  I  gathered  the  ftuit  of  a  carious  sLrub,  the  Coriaria. 
The  flowers  had  been  very  small — scarcely  noticeable,  indeed, 
except  for  their  number,  and  for  apparently  growing  on  the 
leaves ;  hut  when  the  time  came  for  it  to  go  out  of  flower,  the 
petals,  instead  of  falHng,  took  to  grovdng.  They  became  so 
distended  with  bright  red  juice  as  to  appear  almost  black,  and 
to  have  crowded  each  other  out  of  shape,  and  into  angular 
masses,  hiding  entirely  the  little  capsule,  and  appearing  like  a 
berry.  I  found  here,  too,  for  the  first  time  in  South  America,  a 
mistletoe  growing  on  a  hush. 

The  road  from  here  to  Bogota  does  not  closely  follow  the 
River  l!"ucha,  but  rises  over  a  shoulder  of  the  mountain  at  a 
considerable  height,  while  the  river  enters  the  plain  tlirough  a 
gorge.  Here  I  found  a  gigantic  figure  painted  on  a  sloping 
rock  in  the  river,  as  if  wading  across  it,  with  a  child  on  his 
shoulders,  and  using  a  palm  for  a  staff.  It  was  Saint  Christo- 
pher {Christ-hearer),  of  whose  history,  unfortunately,  I  know  no 
more  than  is  shown  by  the  etymology  of  his  name.  I  wonder 
if  his  mother  gave  him  that  name  in  infancy,  and  if,  when 
grown  to  more  than  man's  stature,  he  had  the  honor  to  carry 
once  or  repeatedly  the  infant  Savior  on  his  ehoulders.  But  it 
is  useless  to  ask. 

Just  below  hei-e  I  took  my  first  bath  in  the  chilly  climate  of 
Bogota.  I  was  in  the  water  but  an  instant,  and  "  bathed  like  a 
cat,"  Dr.  Bayon  said ;  but  the  dip  cost  me  that  sickness  of  a 
fortnight.  How  the  "hard  inhabitant"  can  enjoy  himself  in 
the  mntry  stream — how  even  little  children  ai-e,  as  I  have  seen 
them,  copiously  and  deliberately  bathed,  is  to  me  amazing. 

My  visits  to  the  plains  have  been  fewer  and  less  interesting. 
One  was  to  a  spot  a  little  below  this.  "We  passed  through 
fields  with  walls  of  nnhurnt  brick  and  roof  of  tile — the  gate- 
ways also  roofed.  A  more  hatefiil  fence  to  the  hunter  or  the 
botanist  can  not  he  found.  He  will  not  think  of  scaUng  it,  and, 
perhaps,  when  he  needs  a  gate,  none  is  to  be  found,  AVe  pass- 
ed the  southern  borders  of  the  city,  and  came  to  a  mill,  where 
wheat  is  bought  and  converted  into  a  flour  equal  to  our  second 
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or  third  rate.     As  a  tropical  voyage  damages   our  superfine 
rtour,  it  does  not  sliame  tlieirs  when  it  gets  lierc. 

On  tlie  same  canal  which  comes  from  the  Fucha  stood  the 
national  powder-mill :  government  has  since  ahandoned  it,  and 
the  Serreria  is  to  be  sold.  Examined  from  an  eminence,  it  ap- 
pealed to  be  an  orderly,  well-conducted  estahlishment,  but  I  did 
not  enter  it. 

On  the  very  banks  of  the  Fucha  stands  the  magazine,  under 
a  guard  of  soldiers.  It  is  a  solitary  building,  with  a  piazza,  sur- 
rounded by  a  high  wall,  part  of  which  has  been  carried  away  by 
the  floo<ls.  The  soldiers  were  asleep,  and  I  had  entered  the  in- 
closure  before  I  knew  it  was  guarded.  In  the  piazaa  hung  a 
soldier's  babe  in  a  hammock,  and  near  stood  their  guns.  Their 
cooking  was  done  by  building  a  fire  in  the  piazza  against  the 
walls  of  the  magazine.  We  found  the  mother  of  the  babe  near 
the  desolate  concern. 

A  little  way  from  here  I  saw  a  body  of  troops  washing  clothes 
in  the  river  within  a  line  -of  sentinels.  They  had  a  few  women 
engaged  with  them.  The  fewness  surprised  me,  for  when  an 
:irmy  is  on  march  there  are  more  women  than  men.  I  have 
been  repeatedly  assured  of  this,  and  that  the  commanders  expe- 
dite their  march,  and  aid  them  across  the  rivers  with  the  gi-eat- 
est  attention.  Soldiers  here  are  smaller  than  other  people.  1 
am  not  tall,  but  I  can  look  over  the  heads  of  a  long  line  of 
troops,  and  see  the  top  of  every  cap,  I  was  first  struck  with  the 
diminutive  stature  of  the  natives  in  a  dense  crowd  in  a  church. 
It  was  new  to  me,  who  had  been  so  often  buried  in  crowds,  to 
find  my  head  projecting  over  the  upper  surface  of  one.  I  have 
sometimes  been  mortified  by  the  rowdy  conduct  of  the  offscour- 
ing  of  the  States  in  Spanish  countries ;  but  when  I  see  such 
troops,  I  do  not  wonder  they  are  tempted  to  pitch  into  them, 
just  for  a  little  fun.  One  of  the  officers  I  saw  was  of  unmix- 
ed African  blood. 

I  beg  leave  to  introduce  to  the  reader  two  specimens  of  this 
unfortunate  and  not  very  reputable  class.  The  taflcr  of  tlie  two 
is  one  of  the  President's  Lancers,  and  the  other  one  of  the  infant- 
ry. The  dress  of  both  resembles  that  of  Northern  troops,  ex- 
cept that  the  feet  are  partially  covered  with  alpargates,  figured 
and  described  on  page  236.     Imagine  the  taller  of  these  rather 
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short,  and  no  more  impudent  than  a  cavalry  soldier  is  apt  to  be : 
might  not  some  of  the  chivalrous  sona  of  the  Union  be  tempted 
to  make  him  "  know  his  place  ?" 

The  country  around  the  Fucha  is  not  exactly  flat,  but  inter- 
mediate between  plain  and  mountain.  All  west  of  here  is  en- 
tirely level,  and  at  this  season  of  the  year  mu;;h  of  the  ground 
ia  covered  with  water.  It  differs  from  Western  prairies  in  that 
they  have  depressed  edges,  the  boundaries  being  streams  at  a 
much  lower  level.  Here  the  boundaries  are  hills,  and  the 
stream  in  the  interior  is  at  the  surface  of  the  plain.  In  both, 
the  centre  is  apt  to  be  wettest. 

In  the  plain  west  of  the  northern  end  of  the  city  is  thi 
principal  cemetery  (a),  the  pride  of  Bogota.  It  is  an  ellipse  of 
about  an  acre,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  M'ith  a  chapel  at  the 
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farther  end.  Thus  much  I  could  see  from  the  mountains.  My 
visit  there  happened  to  be  just  after  All  Saints,  2d  Novemlier, 
the  season  ■when,  in  several  successive  Mondays,  they  do  up  the 
mourning  for  the  year.  I  passed  and  met  numerous  groups  of 
mourners,  gayly  laughing  and  chatting  as  they  tripped  to  or 
from  the  house  appointed  for  all  the  living. 

The  theory  of  raial  cemeteries  is  not  understood  in  New 
Granada.  Eomantic  situations  are  not  sought,  and  great  ex- 
tent is  not  desired.  It  may  he  desirable  that  some  monuments 
be  perpetuated,  but  the  bones  themselves  are  not  a  sacred  de- 
posit, so  it  matters  not  how  full  the  ground  may  be  while  there 
is  room  on  the  surface.  Hence  the  Granadan  cemetery  or  Pan- 
teon  is  condensed,  and  most  of  the  bodies  are  placed  in  the 
oven-like  bovedas.  The  wall  of  the  Cemetery  of  Bogota  is 
made  up  of  bfivedas.  These  "  narrow  houses"  are  placed  side 
by  side,  in  three  or  four  tiers,  extending  around  the  vast  ellipse, 
except  that  the  space  opposite  the  entrance  is  occupied  by  a, 
fhapel,  without  which  a  cemetery  is  not  complete.  The  roof 
that  covers  the  bovedas  extends  over  a  walk  before  them,  where 
the  visitor  is  protected  from  the  weather,  as  he  contemplates 
paintings  and  inscriptions,  on  tin  plate,  in  water-colors  or  oil, 
or  chiseled  in  marble,  and  beautiful  rose-colored  fine  sandstone 
that  would  never  bear  frost.  Many  remain  as  they  were  left 
when  the  aperture  was  closed  on  the  inhabitant,  and  the  name 
and  date  were  written  in  the  fresh  mortar  with  a  stick. 

A  series  of  masses  were  going  on,  with  the  humane  inten- 
tion of  rescuing  the  deceased  from  an  unpleasant  situation,  in 
which  some  of  them  must  now  have  been  for  long  months. 
While  the  chapel  was  full  of  worshipers,  another  group  were  go- 
ing from  grave  to  grave,  with  one  or  two  priests,  singing  a  little, 
and  sprinkling  a  little  water  on  each  grave.  The  price  of  a  bo- 
veda  is  $8,  which  gives  a  right  for  ten  years,  when  the  bones  are 
drawn  forth  without  farther  expense  to  either  the  purses  or  the 
feelings  of  the  survivors.  A  grave  in  the  ground  is  cheaper,  and 
the  body  is  left  till  the  ground  is  wanted  again.  A  perpetual 
light  in  the  ground  can  be  secured,  but  not  in  a  boveda, 

I  had  left  the  ground,  when  I  met  a  Her  on  the  shoulders  of 
four  men,  who  were  walking  at  a  brisk  pace,  and  shaking  from 
side  to  side  a  body  of  which  I  could  see  the  clasped  hands  and 
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naked  face.  The  body  was  that  of  an  aged  female,  dressed  in 
wliite  fiannel.  Arrived  at  the  grave,  it  was  full  of  water.  Hero 
was  a  pause :  some  were  for  thrusting  the  body  down  into  the 
water,  otliers  for  dipping  it  out ;  but  some  men  who  were  dicing 
an  adjoining  grave  gave  it  up  to  the  necessitie  i  th  as  d 
awkwardly,  and  with  offensive  exposure  of  the  p  tl    b  dy 

was  laid  in  it.  Then  a  boy  caught  up  a  hu  1  n  p  t  m  id 
and  pitched  it  down.  It  struck  the  body  witl  a  ull  u  d, 
made  the  whole  corpse  quiver,  tore  aside  pa  t  f  tl  1  tl  s, 
and  disclosed  the  face  and  one  little  hand  of  a  babe  a  tew  months 
old  that  had  been  concealed  there  1  I  was  horriiied,  but  stood 
my  ground.  Clod  after  clod  fell  on  their  naked  faces,  until,  lit- 
tle by  little,  the  shocking  scene  passed  from  view. 

While  these  bodies  were  being  buried  like  those  of  brutes,  a 
dozen  priests  were  within  the  consecrated  gi'ouads,  but  came  not 
near  the  scene.  I  turned  away  sick  at  heart,  but  with  a  stron- 
ger desire  to  live  to  reach  my  native  land  than  ever  I  felt  before. 
The  burial-place  of  the  poor  is  down  in  the  damp  plain  west 
of  the  city.  The  Bogotanos  hoped  I  should  not  see  it,  for  it  is 
truly  a  horrible  place.  The  fence  leading  to  it  was  of  wood- — 
sticks  tied  to  poles  with  thongs  of  raw  hide ;  but  the  fence  of 
the  cemetery  was  of  tapias  and  tile.  Within  were  bones  scat- 
tered over  the  ground,  and  even  a  skull  or  two,  and  that  un- 
clean bird,  the  galiinazo  or  chuio  (Vultur  Jota),  nearly  allied  to 
our  turkey-buzzard,  was  perched  on  the  wall,  desiring  to  defde 
his  beak  with  the  flesh  of  Christians,  which  I  hope  he  could  not 
reach,  though  he  could  smell  it.  This  creature  usually  finds  its 
upper  limit  before  reaching  the  height  of  this  plain,  but  Bogota 
seems  to  he  an  exception,  as  it  is  warm  considering  its  altitude. 
We  see  large  numbers  of  them  walking  over  the  waste  places, 
seeking  food,  or  opening  out  their  sooty  wings  on  a  roof,  where 
then:  peculiar  position  leads  people  to  say  that  they  are  praying 
in  cross,  as  they  do  at  La  Tercera  The  king  of  the  vultures, 
rey  de  los  gaUinazos — Vultui  ptp^,  the  Vulture  pope — is  a  dif- 
ferent bird,  and  not  gregarious,  like  the  galiinazo.  When  he 
comes  to  their  feast,  they,  either  tiom  leapect,  or  possibly  from 
mere  prudence,  leave  the  whole  to  him  till  his  majesty  pleases  to 
eat  no  more.  On  the  whole,  I  do  not  think  tlie  galiinazo,  though 
a  graceless  loafer,  ia  so  uncleanly  as  our  turkey-buzzard — Yul- 
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tur  Aura — whose  every  feather  disgusts,  and  when  lie  has  gorged 
so  that  he  can  not  escape,  is  not  ashamed  to  spew  out  his  ob- 
scene repast  on  his  captor- 
Half  way  up  to  the  ledgG  above  the  city,  near  a  brick-kiln, 
where  they  bum  their  bricks  with  brush  smaller  than  hazel- 
bushes,  is  a  place  where  they  bury  suicides,  and  sometimes,  it  is 
said,  malefactors.  They  are  buried  like  beasts,  and  their  mem- 
ory perishes  with  them.  Still,  the  good  woman,  whose  rancho 
stands  near  the  spot,  dares  not  venture  out-doors  at  night,  as  if 
the  miserable  walls  that  can  not  keep  out  the  air  could  protect 
her  from  ghosts.  I  will  add,  now  that  my  theme  has  taken  so 
grave  a  turn,  that  the  use  of  coffins  is  a  new  and  gi-owing  prac- 
tice here,  but  as  yet  they  arc  very  expensive.  The  poor  arc 
carried  to  their  last  resort  by  four  prisoners  from  the  I'residio, 
attended  by  soldiers  with  loaded  muskets.  The  introduction  of 
bovedas  would,  I  think,  be  a  benefit  to  our  own  cemeteries. 

From  the  grave  to  the  doctor  is  to  go  back  but  a  single  step, 
and  yet  I  mean  no  disrespect  to  the  profession,  or  to  Dr.  Meri- 
zalde,  to  make  it  and  him  the  subject  of  my  next  remarks.  A 
more  estimable  or  modest  man  I  do  not  know  than  this  pious 
and  venerable  physician.  His  library  is  to  me  the  most  inter- 
esting private  Hbrary  I  have  seen  in  this  country,  and  it  is  wor- 
thy of  a  more  extended  notice  than  I  can  give  of  it.  It  contains 
many  very  rare  books,  some  of  which  have  here  been  reposing 
for  two  centuries,  while  the  other  copies  of  them  have  been  ex- 
posed to  various  casualties  in  Europe — have  been  flooded  over 
and  lost  among  the  offspring  of  a  prolific  press,  or  worn  out  by 
too  much  use.  To  such  dangers  a  book  is  no  longer  exposed 
when  it  has  found  a  refuge  here ;  and  I  know  of  no  more  prom- 
ising a  field  for  a  hunter  of  rare  books  than  in  the  old  libraries 
of  New  Granada. 

Dr.  Merizalde  is  the  principal  physician  of  the  Hospital.  I 
met  him  there  once  at  the  early  hour  which  he  devotes  to  this  la- 
bor oflove.  The  good  old  man  had  quite  a  number  of  students 
in  his  train,  and  went  from  bed  to  bed  with  the  tendemess  of  a 
father.  I  was  surprised  at  the  number  of  patients  I  saw  witli 
a  cake  in  their  hand,  but  at  length  I  noticed  on  the  doctor's  arm 
a  blue  cotton  handkerchief,  tied  at  the  four  comers,  that  must 
have  held  near  a  peck  at  fii'st,  from  which  they  had  been  dex- 
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terously  transfeiied  to  the  beds  of  patients  without  attracting- 
any  notice. 

The  Hospital  is  an  old  convent  of  the  Hospital  Bretliren  of  St. 
John-of-God — San  Juan  de  Dies.  It  was  put  into  their  hands 
at  its  erection  as  the  best  thing  that  then  could  be  done ;  hut 
the  monastic  history  of  Bogota  has  been  terrible.  The  only  or- 
der ever  here  that  was  not  a  humbug  and  a  scandal  was  the 
Jesuits.  Say  what  we  will  of  them  now,  I  can  not  doubt  that 
they  were  faithful  at  that  time,  and  the  first  banishment  of  them 
from  this  countiy  was  an  unwise  and  cruel  step,  dictated  by  any 
thing  else  than  a  regard  for  religion.  But  the  monks  of  San 
Juan  de  Dios  settled  the  question  of  how  few  patients  they  could 
take  in,  and  sfill  enjoy  their  spacious  convent  and  fat  larder. 
Government  found  itself  at  length  compelled  to  suppress  the  or- 
der, and  put  the  Hospital  under  charge  of  the  gobernacion  of  the 
province.  I  think,  however,  it  receives  nothing  from  the  pro- 
vincial treasury. 

The  Hospital  is  not  in  good  order :  the  rooms  are  old,  the 
bricks  of  the  floor  are  traversed  by  several  crevices  m  each,  th'^t 
form  so  many  secure  depositories  of  dirt,  some  of  nhichmiy 
perhaps  date  ftom  the  last  century.  Every  thmg  seemed  to 
Iiave  been  badly  contrived,  and  needed  a  thorough  jefoim  This 
would  require  funds  which  there  is  no  probabihty  of  their  soon 
receiving.  The  kitchen  was  dirty  and  inefficient,  without  any 
large  vessels  for  wholesale  cookery,  or  any  labor-saving  arrange- 
ments. It  seemed  as  if  the  cooking  for  each  separate  patient 
may  have  been  carried  on  independently  of  the  others,  and  every 
thing  looked  more  as  if  the  whole  affair  was  there  only  tempo- 
rarily. So,  too,  of  the  dispensatory :  it  was  in  the  most  shock- 
ing condition,  and  never  can  be  any  better  without  a  radical  re- 
form. It  gives  the  impression,  too,  that  the  medicines  them- 
selves must  be  the  worst  of  their  kind,  when  every  thing  about 
them  bears  evidence  of  so  much  neglect. 

As  to  the  diseases,  they  can  not  be  the  same  here  as  with 
us.  There  is  little  or  no  consumption :  I  do  not  recollect  of 
even  a  single  case.  Dysentery  reigns  prime  minister  in  the 
court  of  Death.  I  tried  in  vain  to  get  at  the  statistics  of  the 
matter,  but  there  were  none  at  hand,  and  can  only  express  an 
opinion  that  about  one  third  of  the  deaths,  if  not  one  half,  are  ul- 
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timately  from  this  disease.  I  waa  surprised  at  tiie  small  num- 
bei  of  insane  patients.  Dismal  indeed  is  their  condition,  and 
E  think  few  recoveries  could  occur  here.  Syphilitic  patients  are 
not  admitted.  Many  that  apply  from  other  diseases  must  he 
refased ;  and  Dr.  Merizalde  assured  me  that,  were  the  hospital 
empty  and  opened  for  this  disease  alone,  it  would  he  filled  in  a 
day! 

Of  course,  tho  old  monastery  is  not  without  its  pictures  illus- 
trative of  the  life  of  its  patron  saint.  Here  we  see  two  devils 
tossing  him  back  and  forth  to  each  other.  I  saw  the  hanging- 
scene  described  by  Steuart,  but  our  recollections  differ  widely : 
instead  of  a  monk  hanging  a  heretic,  it  seemed  rather  to  me 
that  the  devil  was  strangling  a  man  either  with  a  rope  or  his 
tail,  and  that  the  saint  delivers  the  victim.  It  ia  not  very  im- 
portant which  is  right,  only  I  would  put  this  most  eharitable 
construction  on  the  matter ;  but  if  I  am  wrong,  so  much  the 
worse  for  the  devil. 

Speaking  of  pictures,  I  saw  one  that,  I  confess,  surprised  me 
a  little,  hanging  at  the  door  of  the  church  at  a  great  fiesta- 
Pictures  are  frequently  loaned  on  such  occasions,  and  any  face, 
male  or  female,  is  at  once  received  as  a  saint.  The  one  in 
question,  however,  was  not  in  a  shape  to  give  much  scope  to 
charity :  it  was  the  priest  Abelard  making  love  to  Ileloisa.  I 
mentioned  the  matter  at  home,  and  a  guest  present  showed  that 
she  was  better  posted  up  in  that  old  love-affair  than  was  cred- 
itable to  her,  in  my  opinion. 

I  can  not  say  that  I  think  the  medical  school  or  the  faculty 
stand  very  high  in  general.  Probably  one  half  of  the  popular 
tion  never  pay  a  fee — dying  is  cheaper.  Dr.  Cheyne,  a  Scotch 
gentleman  who  married  here  long  since,  and  one  or  two  natives 
who  have  studied  in  Paris,  are  the  only  ones  on  w  hom  1  could 
venture  to  rely.  Fortunately,  I  never  stood  m  need  of  them. 
The  people  here  are  s^d  to  be  very  averse  to  lirge  tecs  Out 
of  cities  a  man  can  not  live  by  practice,  so  it  ^^eems  to  me,  as 
there  is  not  the  tenth  oi  the  whole  population  thit  ever  receive 
any  medical  assistance  from  the  day  of  their  birth  till  their 
death,  both  mtlu-^ive 

There  are  four  oi  five  apothecaries'  shops  here.  They  appear 
as  good  as  need  be :  not  as  showy  as  our  best,  but  really  in  good 
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condition  and  well  served.  I  knew  best  that  of  Dr.  Lombanfl. 
If  a  prescription  were  written  with  the  weights  here  used,  1 
would  have  no  fear  but  that  it  would  be  properly  put  up.  The 
safest  way  would  be  to  ivrite  the  prescription  in  granos  of  -^^ 
of  a  grain :  a  useful  fact  to  remember,  if  we  could  only  be  sure 
of  it.  But  the  diversity  of  languages  on  earth  is  hardly  more 
perplexing  than  the  diversity  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
here  they  are  little  sure  of  them,  for  their  own  have  been  chang- 
ed so  often.  Now  the  legal  standard  is  that  of  the  French.  It 
oij^ht  to  be  universal. 

You  are  struck  with  the  medicines  here  as  being  the  same  as 
at  home.  There  are  no  dru^ists  here.  Even  the  ipecacuanha, 
if  not  the  sarsarparilla,  are  brought  from  Europe  or  the  United 
States.  TJie  pharniacopceia  is  the  old  Spanish  one,  but  most 
of  the  medical  books  read  here  are  French.  Indeed,  a  man  who 
reads  no  other  language  than  Spanish  ought  never  to  pass  for 
an  educated  physician. 

From  the  Hospital  it  ib  natui-al  to  go  to  the  Prison.  I  woidd 
wish  to  be  excused  from  this  task ;  but  as  the  jefe  politico  offer- 
ed to  accompany  me  in  person,  and  as  a  prison  is  always  a  prop- 
er place  to  tell  the  truth  of,  I  could  not  excuse  myself.  The 
provincial  prison  is  in  the  same  block  with  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  distant  not  200  feet  from  the  chair  of  the  President 
of  the  Senate.  The  entrance  is  on  the  street  that  mns  down 
fiom  the  south  side  of  the  square.  A  guard  of  soldiers  is  always 
at  the  door.  The  prison  within  i&  very  small  and  dirty  at  least, 
if  not  excessively  so.  It  has  not  a  whole  patio  to  itself,  but 
only  a  part  of  one,  built  in  by  a  high  brick  wall,  mth  a  corredor 
running  round  two  sides  only.  Here  I  saw  still  some  debtors, 
thoi^h  on  recent  notes  there  is  now  no  liability  to  prison. 
One  room  was  used  as  a  chapel,  having  a  meanly  fumished  al- 
tar, but  at  the  same  time  it  served  as  dormitory.  This  building 
is  the  nightly  resort  of  a  detachment  of  presidarios,  that  are  em- 
ployed during  the  day  as  scavengers,  and  in  the  burial  of  the 
poor,  etc.,  always  under  the  watch  of  soldiers. 

The  prisons  can  hardly  be  alleged  as  a  reproach  to  the  gov- 
ernment. Tme,  they  are  horrible,  with  the  single  exception  of 
the  Casa  de  Reclusion  at  Guaduas,  but  the  authorities  can  not 
remedy  the  matter,  though  they  would.     The  government  i;; 
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poor.  It  can  not  maintain  suitable  officera,  nor  can  it  furnish 
new  buildings  ;  and  with  crowded  rooms  and  low  salaries,  not 
Howard  himself,  were  he  alive,  could  keep  a  prison  from  being 
what  that  of  Bogota  emphatically  is~-a  nuisance. 


CHAPTER  SVIII. 

THE  VALLEr   OP  THE   ORINOCO. 

Hydrography. — Paramo  of  Choaohi. — Cordillera  of  Bt^oti  and  the  ProTinces  on 
its  Summit.  —  Eastern  Wilderness. — Thermal  Springs.  —  Indian  Reserves. — 
Fortunate  Priest. — His  cunning  Peniient. — Cordage  Plant. — Laguna  Grande. 
— Hid  Treasores. — Murder  of  the  Chibcha  King. — Senor  Queredo. — Bolivar. 
—Joaquin  Mosijuera.— Eafael  Urdaneta.— Domingo  Caicedo.— Jose  Maria 
Obaudo.— Francisco  de  Paido  Santander.— Six  Administradons  and  three  Ee- 

belliona.— Murder  and  Mystery.— Sucre,  Sarda,  and  Mariano  Paris.— Une.— 

Paramo  of  Cruz  Verde. — Rare  Plants. 

I  HAD  seen  plantains  and  oranges  descending  to  Bogota  by 
the  steep  roads  that  lead  from  the  paramos.  They  do  not  grow 
there.  Beyond  there  must  be  a  warmer  place,  and  I  wished  to 
see  it.  They  told  me  I  must  go  to  Ubaque.  To  Ubaque  I  re- 
solved to  go.  But  where  could  that  be  ?  In  the  basin  of  the 
Orinoco  ?  I  thought  it  hardly  possible,  and  I  asked  a  military 
gentleman.  He  assured  me  that  its  streams  were  tributaries  to 
the  Bogota.  But  he  spoke  of  cane  and  plantains  there,  and 
when  I  suggested  that  water  could  not  flow  from  a  cane-field 
up  to  this  cold  plain,  he  admitted  the  difficulty. 

Bogota  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Orinoco.  The 
hydrographic  notions  of  the  country  have  not  been  very  exact, 
and  much  space  that  is  supposed,  to  be  drained  by  the  Magda- 
lena,  in  reality  sends  its  waters  to  the  Orinoco.  Most  mapF^ 
show  the  Bogota  Chain,  or  Eastern  Cordillera,  as  a  well-mark- 
ed, straight  ridge,  running  northeast.  Mosquera's  map  puts  Bo- 
gota halfway  between  this  ridge  and  the  MagdaJena,  or  even 
nearer  the  river.  Tanner's  map  of  Colombia,  of  1829,  the  beat 
yet  extant,  puts  Lake  Tota  and  the  battle-field  of  Boyoca  far 
west  of  the  ridge.  I  had  to  close  up  his  outlet  of  Lake  Tota 
into  the  Sogaraoso,  and  open  with  my  pen  a  new  one,  the  Upia, 
from  the  opposite  end  of  the  lake,  and  over  a  high  mountain 
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ridge  into  the  Meta,  and  Orinoco.  The  map  of  Acoata,  the 
best  Granadan  geographer  that  ever  lived  til!  Codazzi  took  that 
place,  shows  that  same  error.  Lastly,  another  map  puts  Bogo- 
ta entirely  east  of  the  Andes,  in  the  plains  of  the  Orinoco  ! 

In  ill  my  previous  expeditions  I  wore  boot'!  I  now  intro- 
duced my  toot  to  1  new  rhms'^urt  the  alpargate  or  alpargata. 
Imagine  i  mat  m'»de  ot  hraided  atring  of  the  exact  size  of  the 
sole  of  the  foot  The  braid  is  first  coiled  m  the  prop  i  shape, 
and  then  aeived  T)>  i  long  needle  piasmg  through  the  whoh 
width  from  =!ide  to  "side  V  ■wo\en  cap  i'^  sewed  on  it  the  toe, 
although  the  \ery  tip  i=*  lett  open  so  that  the  extremitj  ot  the 
great  toe  is  visible  At  the  heel  %  strip  is  fastened  so  is  to 
come  up  behind,  and  be  held  in  place  by  a  showy  woven  string 
that  ties  in  front  of  the  ankle.  In 
the  figure  it  is  worn  slipper-fash- 
ion, and  to  the  practiced  eye  looks 
strange,  with  the  leg  of  the  panta- 
loons in  such  close  proximity. 

The  alpargate  is  the  best  pos- 
sible defense  for  the  foot  in  walk- 
ing. It  jields  to  the  motions  of 
the  foot,  lets  it  take  hold  of  the 
md  dot  s  not  ht  it  it  Were  I  ever  to  walk  for  my  life, 
I  should,  if  possible,  walk  in  alpargatas.  The  price  in  Bogota 
is  fifteen  cents  a  pair,  but  in  the  Cauca  they  are  both  dearer  and 
poorer.  Still,  I  can  not  do  without  them.  It  is  a  significant 
circumstance,  too,  that  I  often  find  no  pair  large  enough.  I  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  looking  much  at  feet,  but  all  testimony  goes 
to  the  point  that  this  is  a  land  of  beautiful  feet,  and  that,  I  sup- 
pose, means  small  feet.  If  so,  the  best  proof  that  I  can  allege 
is  to  say  that  X  never  yet  found  one  alpargate  too  large  for  me, 
although  I  can  wear  most  gentlemen's  sUppers  that  I  have  had 
occasion  to  try. 

There  are  two  other  routes  to  Ubaque,  but,  as  I  like  to  take 
a  circuit,  we  will,  by  your  leave,  go  by  Ohoachi.  So  first  we 
pass  the  Boqueron,  in  which  wc  have  already  spent  much  time, 
and  pass  through  the  amphitheatre  we  saw  ftom  Montserrate. 
A  small  venta  stands  just  out  of  the  Boqueron,  and,  as  we  turn 
and  look  back,  you  agree  with  me  that  highway  never  penetrated 
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a  more  rugged  defile.  Were  it  within  one  hundred  miles  of  New 
York  instead  of  two  miles  from  Bogota,  it  would  be  much  fre- 
quented. Many  ladies  here  iiave  never  passed  it.  Sublimity 
is  at  a  discount  here :  there  is  too  mucli  of  it. 

"We  rise  continually  by  deep-worn  roads,  Bometimes  steep, 
but  for  eonsiderable  spaces  nearly  level.  We  left  the  San 
Francisco  at  the  mouth  of  the  Boqueron ;  indeed,  it  is  formeil 
there  by  streams  coming  in  from  all  direetions.  What  a  lonely 
road !  It  seems  as  if  it  were  through  a  country  that  had  been 
rejected,  and  very  properly,  as  unfit  for  human  residence.  Now 
our  path  breaks  into  a  dozen,  and  all  bad ;  now  they  concen- 
trate in  a  callejon  so  narrow  as  to  render  it  diiEcult  to  let  a  poor 
woman  pass  you  with  a  huge  load  of  charcoal  on  her  shoulders 
covered  with  frailejon  leaves. 

We  rise  continually.  We  mark  our  progress  by  the  mount- 
ains behind  us,  and  particularly  the  Church  of  Montserrate, 
Now  its  top  is  seen  no  longer  against  the  blue  sky,  but  against 
the  blue  ridge  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  plain.  Now  the  frai- 
lejon becomes  abundant,  and  vegetation  assumes  a  more  gloomy 
hue.  Guadalupe,  too,  sinks,  and  the  whole  ridge  that  frowns 
over  Bogota,  with  its  head  covered  in  angry  clouds  while  we 
have  pleasant  weather  below,  has  now  subsided  so  as  to  allow 
us  to  see  the  plain  over  its  highest  peak,  and  fax,  far  beyond,  if 
clouds  hide  it  not,  the  Quindio,     And  yet  we  rise. 

The  last  steep  is  gained,  and  before  ns  what  would  be  called 
rolling  prairie  stretches  off  miles  to  the  east.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  stands  the  first  house  on  the  road  since  we  left  the  venta 
of  the  Boqueron — and  such  a  miserable  house !  A  small  in- 
closure  here  was  devoted  to  potatoes  or  arracachas,  but  besides 
naught  seemed  to  encourage  the  hopes  of  man.  Siberia  must 
be  a  paradise  in  comparison.  Long  and  desolate  was  my  jour- 
ney over  the  paramo  of  Choachi.  And  yet  it  scarcely  deserves 
the  name  of  paramo :  it  is  too  low  and  too  wann.  There  were 
a  number  of  houses,  too ;  but  I  am  told  that  in  bad  weather  the 
inhabitants  must  keep  within  doors. 

Why  is  this  plain  colder  than  those  of  Africa?  The  sun 
strikes  it  aB  fairly.  The  air,  nearly  twice  as  rare,  can  not  cany 
off  the  heat  so  fast.  I  confess  that  I  know  of  no  reason  except 
that  the  surface  is  farther  removed  from  the  molten  interior  of 
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our  planet,  the  chief  soiirce  of  our  heat,  which  is  aided  less  by 
the  sun  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose. 

The  under  surface  of  our  Northern  snows  melts  in  the  spring, 
and  the  ground  thaws  hefore  the  raya  of  the  sun  reach  it.  The 
streams  that  descend  from  perpetual  snows  are,  I  sHspect,  sup- 
plied from  its  under  surface. 

Still,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  temperature  of  even  the 
lowest  places  in  this  country  should  he  less  than  that  justly  due 
to  their  elevation,  or,  if  you  please,  to  the  thickness  of  the  crust 
on  wliicli  they  stand.  Every  breeze  that  fans  the  nook  of  Yijes 
iiom  the  west  has  left,  not  20  minutes  before,  altitudes  where 
you  would  shiver.  If  from  the  east,  it  may  have  been  warming 
some  two  hours,  and  if  from  the  south,  much  longer ;  but  even 
from  the  north,  we  can  scarce  get  a  puff  that  has  not  been  play- 
ing aroirnd  some  peak  that  frost  visits  every  night.  Hence,  if  a 
man  wants  a  specimen  of  the  torrid  zone,  he  can  not  find  it  in 
New  Granada,  and  there  must  be  many  plants  that  could  not 
live  here  except  in  hot-houses.  Hence,  too,  a  Granadan  never 
has  heard  of  a  warm  night. 

But  this  talk,  though  good  for  dog-days  with  my  readers,  is 
too  cool  a  theme  for  the  paramo  of  ChoacM.  Let  us  hasten  on. 
There  are  some  peaks  above  us  that  I  should,  like  to  climb,  but 
want  of  time  and  prudence  alike  forbid.  If  the  paramo  should 
get  angry.,  "ponerse  bravo,"  we  should  have  tine  times  and  fine 
fare  in  one  of  these  desolate,  fireless,  windowless  huts,  even  could 
we  reach  one.  How  still  it  is !  No  birds  come  here.  Insects 
have  here  no  home.  The  very  streams  do  not  gurgle  as  they  do 
below.  This  must  be  due  to  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere.  I 
drank  of  their  waters  at  a  natural  bridge  of  a  large  flat  stone, 
under  which  flowed  a  small  mill-stream,  a  tributary  to  the  Ori- 
noco. In  an  hour  from  Bogota  we  cross  the  "  divide,"  though 
I  liad  great  difSculty  to  even  learn  the  name  for  a  hydrographic 
basin— Ati!/(?— for  intelligent  men  never  had  thought  of  one. 

In  one  of  these  hollows  I  passed  a  singular  bush — any  bush 
is  singular  here-— but  this  had  leaves  as  large  as  apple-leaves, 
white  underneath,  and  of  a  pungent  taste.  It  is  the  well-known 
Winter's  bark — Drymis  Winteri.  It  is  not  much  used  as  a  med- 
icine. It  is  called  canelo,  thus  confounding  it  with  cinnamon, 
which  it  might  ser\'e  to  adulterate,  though  it  has  only  the 
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pungency  to  excess,  while  the  agreeahle  flavor  is  entirely  want- 
ing. 

We  approach  the  eastern  edge  of  the  piramo.  I  am  amazed 
at  the  width  of  the  mountain  summit,  and  consider  it  the  type 
of  the  whole  Bogota  chain.  Entire  provinces  sit  on  the  top  of 
it,  side  hy  side,  north  of  liere,  for  in  Velez,  Socorro,  Tunja,  Tun- 
dama,  and  Pamplona,  few  important  towns  lie  on  either  side 
down  in  tlie  region  of  the  cane. 

And  this  mountain  top  is  the  garden  of  New  Granada  and 
of  all  South  America.  Nowliere  in  America,  except  in  some 
few  of  the  United  States,  is  there  so  dense  a  population  as 
swarms  in  this  sea  of  hills.  They  lack  but  the  proper  educa- 
tion to  make  them  one  of  the  hest  races  on  earth.  The  Socor- 
ranos  are  proverbially  enterprising,  and  all  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  cold  lands  are  constitutionally  industrious. 

Nature  has  here  been  prodigal  of  her  mineral  wealth.  Just 
north  of  the  great  Sahana  are  the  mines  of  rock  salt  at  Cipaqui- 
ra.  A  little  fai'ther  on  are  the  iron  mines  of  Pacho.  The  em- 
eralds of  the  world  come  from  Muzo  and  Somondoco.  North 
of  Muzo  is  the  copper  mine  of  lloniquira,  and,  lastly — to  say 
nothing  of  tin,  lead,  and  sulphur,  none  of  which  are  systematic- 
ally extracted — the  gold  deposits  of  the  vicinity  of  Piedecuesta. 
Bat  the  most  valuable  of  all  mineral  deposits  is  coal,  and  this, 
though  periiaps  less  abundant  than  in  England  or  Pennsylva^ 
nia,  is  practically  inexhaustible  in  the  present  condition  of  the 
nation. 

I  look  forward  from  the  very  eastern  edge,  where  little  crosses, 
Greeted  in  gratitude  by  those  who  had  lived  to  toil  up  the  steep 
ascent,  stand  thick  around  my  feet ;  or  perchance  some  may  be 
those  of  persons  anxious  about  their  descent,  wlio  prayed  to 
reach  the  bottom  with  unbroken  bones.  If  any  expect  here  to 
see  THE  PLAINS,  the  boundless  prairies  of  the  Orinoco,  he  will 
be  disappointed.  You  may  consider  them  and  the  Magdalena 
to  lie  at  about  equal  distances  from  here ;  and  so  you  see  be- 
fore you  a  depth  tliat  the  eye  can  not  measure,  and  beyond 
it  the  mountains  rising  again,  head  over  head,  and  you  know 
not  by  sight  that  you  have  passed  the  summit-level  of  the  Cor- 
diUcra. 

How  are  these  mountains  occupied  ?    What  are  their  names  ? 
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What  towna  aie  at  their  tase  ?  The  mountains  are  unnamed, 
and  nseleas  to  man.  A  few  horrible  paths  thread  past  their 
base,  but  they  are  unknown  to  the  traveler.  The  Orinoco  and 
Amazon  drain  nearly  one  half  of  New  Granada,  but  of  itr> 
2,243,730  souls  in  the  census  of  1851,  only  51,072  are  ascribed 
to  this  region,  besides  that  of  some  cold  lands  usually  supposed 
to  be  drained  into  the  Magdalena.  Of  these,  28,873  are  in  the 
cantones  ot  San  Martin  and  Caqueza,  in  the  province  of  Bogota 
— the  empire  province,  that  extends  from  the  JIagdalena  to 
the  Orinoco ;  18,523  to  the  province  of  Casanare,  and  3676  to 
the  vast  territories  of  San  Martin  and  Mocoa,  between  which 
the  law  has  not  marked  out  the  limits. 

And  in  all  this  vast  space  there  are  but  seven  post-offices. 
Here,  then,  we  have  a  future  world,  the  very  edge  of  which 
only  is'  occupied  with  a  few  civilized  Indians.  Caqueza,  a  good 
day's  journey  from  Bogota  (25  miles),  is  as  far  in  as  people  often 
penetrate.  All  this  side  is  sparse  settlement ;  all  beyond  is  ef- 
tectively  wilderness. 
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While  pausing  as  if  for  a  plunge,  let  ns  take  a  survey  of  a 
party  just  emerging  from  the  depths  beneatli  us,  who  have  teen 
stopping  to  adjust  tlieir  dress  to  the  climate  on  which  they  are 
entering.  The  principal  figure,  which  a  casual  observer  might 
regard  as  a  heap  of  something  carelessly  laid  on  a  mule,  would, 
after  unwrapping  it  like  a  mummy,  be  found  to  have  for  its  nu- 
cleus a  respectable  and  somewhat  elegant  lady  of  Bogota,  though 
not  at  present  in  a  condition  for  athletic  exercises.  Hence  she 
has  been  condemned  to  make  this  expedition  in  a  sillon — a  con- 
veyance by  no  means  so  secure,  except  when  a  lady  is  clumsy, 
as  the  Turkish,  or  even  the  European, 

Her  feet,  you  see,  are  on  the  contrary  side  from  that  which 
they  occupy  when  she  use's  the  side-saddle.  The  sillon  is  rich- 
ly ornamented  with  red  morocco  and  silver,  and  is  so  cushioned 
as  to  be  quite  easy  to  the  rider  when  going  at  the  pace  of  an 
ox,  but  not  probably  as  comfortable  to  the  beast  as  a  saddle. 
Behind  follows  her  husband,  bearing  her  first-bom  in  his  arms. 
The  figure  on  foot  puzzles  me  most.  Clearly  he  is  no  Indian, 
and  his  hat  is  that  of  a  gentleman ;  but  the  load  he  bears,  the 
pantaloons  rolled  up,  and  the  alpargatas,  indicate  that  for  once 
he  is  taking  resolutely  a  position  to  which  he  is  not  used.  Jly 
solution  is  not  a  very  charitable  one,  and  it  may  not  be  tme. 
It  is  this :  they  are  a  party  that  have  been  down  to  Choachi,  or, 
perhaps,  to  Ubaque,  to  tenvplar,  which  I  translate  thaw  out. 
They  have  been  gambling  there,  and  have  lost.  They  went 
down  on  four  hired  mules,  with  a  carguero  for  the  cliild,  and 
come  back  as  we  see  them,  because  they  have  need  to  retrench. 
One  saddle  and  part  of  their  luggage — equipaje — has  been  left 
for  another  opportunity — ^perhaps  in  pawn.  This  explains  all 
we  see. 

A  descent  of  a  hundred  feet  brings  a  material  change  of  vege- 
tation. Here  I  came  upon  a  splendid  plant,  that  at  first  looked 
something  like  the  trumpet-honeysuckle,  with  scarlet  flowers 
three  inches  long.  It  proved  to  be  an  earth-growing  Loranthus, 
a  bush  eight  feet  high. .  I  afterward  found,  just  east  of  the  Bo- 
queron,  a  smaller  species — L.  Mutisii — with  flowers  six  inches 
long ;  and  I  have  seen  another  terrestrial  species,  with  much 
smaller  yellow  flowers.  A  splendid  Melastomato  bush  grows 
down  here  too,  and  farther  down  some  tall  trees  of  that  Order 
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tantalized  me  with  flowers  for  wliicli  I  sighed  in  vain.  This 
species  has  been  published  by  Karsten  and  Triana  as  CociaazJa 
rosea.  Here,  too,  I  incautiously  seized  on  a  large,  handsome 
yeUow  flower,  a  Loasa,  that  stung  like  a  wasp. 

Just  before  entering  the  woods,  I  stopped  at  a  venta  with 
some  peasants  that  I  had  Mien  in  with.  They  opened  a  wallet 
and  took  out  some  provisions,  and  proceeded  to  lunch.  One  of 
them  ventured  to  urge  on  me  a  delicate  morsel,  a  piece  of  roast- 
ed crisp  rind  of  pork,  but  I  declined,  assuring  him  that  I  was 
not  in  the  least  hungry. 

At  the  bottom  I  found  a  hot  sulphur-spring.  A  stream  ran 
from  it  into  a  little  bathing-house,  where  also  was  led  in  a  stream 
of  cold  water,  so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  till  it  could  be  en- 
dured. A  considerable  quantity  of  gas  escaped  from  the  spring, 
which  I  supposed  to  be  carbonic  acid.  I  had  not  even  a  ther- 
mometer with  me,  and  can  only  say  that  it  seems  quite  prob- 
able that  the  spring  is  hot  enough  to  boil  an  egg  in  time.  It  is 
strange  that  this  spring  is  not  more  known  and  resorted  to  as  a 
watering-place ;  but  the  Bogotanos  love  cold  bathing,  and  would 
rather  ice  their  water  than  heat  it. 

On  the  Plain  of  Bogota  are  also  thei-mal  springs  worthy  of 
examination,  but  I  did  not  even  hear  of  them  till  too  late  to  visit 
them.  Those  of  Tabio,  some  twenty  miles  north  of  Bogota, 
have  a  temperature  of  114°,  while  a  stream  flows  near  them  with 
a  temperature  of  53°.  There  are  also  others  at  Suba,  ten  or 
fifteen  miles  nortJi  of  the  capital. 

From  the  spring,  which  was  a  little  below  the  road,  I  pro- 
ceeded south  to  Choachi.  This  is  a  tolerable  village,  standing 
on  a  level  spot  on  the  side  hill,  but  a  mile  or  more  from  the 
roaring  stream  that  flowed  along  the  base.  Both  sides  of  this 
river  are  thickly  settled  with  Indians.  I  have  not  seen  so  much 
cultivation  in  all  this  country,  and  the  scene  delighted  me  inex- 
pressibly. The  district  of  Choachi  contains  4691  inhabitants ; 
Ubaque,  a  little  farther  on,  3399 ;  while  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stream,  the  district  of  Fomeque  contains  6645.  The  amount 
of  white  blood  in  all  this  multitude  is  quite  small. 

The  land  here  has  been  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians  by 
a  benevolent  provision  of  the  law,  restraining  them  from  selling 
except  according  to  certain  provisions ;  but,  with  the  advancing 
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ideas  of  liberty,  it  is  seen  that  it  is  undemocratic  to  restrain 
tlius  a  man's  liberty.  The  matter  is  now  witli  the  provincial 
Legislatures,  and  in  some  provinces  these  reserves — reaguardas 
— can  be  sold  only  at  auction,  and  in  others,  any  man  that  can 
persuade  one  of  these  thoughtless  aborigines  to.  sell  to  hira  can 
buy  at  any  price,  however  small.  It  grieves  me  to  hear  that 
large  numbers  have  sold.  Among  the  most  diligent  buyers  of 
tesgiiardas  is  the  Cura  of  Choachi,  who  is  now  the  owner  of  land 
that  once  was  occupied  by  a  score  of  families. 

I  was  talking  with  one  of  his  flock,  and  mischievously  asked 
what  kind  of  a  mistress  the  priest  kept,  and  the  simpleton,  with- 
out any  apparent  surprise  at  the  question,  told  me  that  she  was 
very  pretty.  And  yet,  I  think,  it  is  of  this  place  that  they  tell 
me  of  a  'cute  trick  at  the  confessional.  An  Indian  was  going 
to  confess,  and  his  unlawful  companion  accompanied  him  aa  far 
as  a  certain  cross,  where  he  desired  her  to  await  his  return.  So 
our  priest,  who  disliked  concubinage,  as  it  diminished  his  mar- 
riage-fees, asks  him, 
"Are  you  married  ?" 
"No,  senor." 

"  Do  you  live  with  a  woman  ?" 

"  I  Aave  lived  with  one,  seiior,  but  I  have  left  her  aa  far  back 
as  the  cross." 

Now  by  The  Cross  the  priest  understood  their  festival  of  3d 
May,  which  had  elapsed  so  long  that  he  thought  proper  to  let  by- 
gones be  bygones,  and  Jose  got  off  with  quite  a  light  penance. 
The  matter  being  squared  up  to  mutual  satisfaction,  he  return- 
ed to  "  the  cross,"  rejoined  his  companion,  and  they  went  home. 
Choachi  is  hy  no  means  a  pretty  place.  The  houses  are  all 
of  one  story,  and  thatched ;  and  if  any  of  them  are  casas  dau- 
stradas,  stiil  they  appear  more  like  four  huts  placed  corner  to 
comer  tlian  a  regular  house.  The  Plaza  is  small,  and  I  think 
I  would  much  prefer  to  reside  on  the  opposite  slope.  Still,  the 
vicinity  of  the  thermal  spring,  and  other  causes,  make  it  some- 
thing of  a  watering-place.  On  the  opposite  page  is  exhibited 
the  most  successful  imitation  of  European  costumes  and  cus- 
toms that  I  have  ever  heard  of.  That  all  these  six  figures,  clad 
in  imported  articles  exclusively,  could  have  ever  been  met  in  one 
day,  exceeds  my  belief.     With  such  care  has  every  thing  na^ 
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tional  been  Vanished,  tliat  X  am  tempted  to  think  that  they  them- 
selves have  been  imported  to  orda-  packed  in  sawdust. 

To  me  there  is  niach  more  interest  in  the  two  remaining  fig- 
ures. The  Indian  woman,  who  is  selling  Granadillas  to  them, 
is  seated  behind  an  empty  cage  to  scU  fowls  from.  Her  way  of 
wearing  her  mantelUna,  hanging  loosely  down  her  back,  shows 
her  a  reinosa  or  uplander.  The  term  New  Kingdom  of  Grana- 
da did  not  at  first  include  the  coasts,  and  a  kingdom-man  is 
now  used  as  the  opposite  of  calentano,  or  inhabitant  of  the  Ti- 
erra  Caliente.  But  the  person  that  interests  me  most  is  that 
boy  on  bis  way  from  Fomeque  to  Bogota.  He  too  carries  fowls, 
and  some  other  articles  for  sale,  protected  by  a  goat-skin,  also 
for  sale.  He  has  taken  off  his  hat  to  say  Sacramento  del  altar 
to  the  grand  folks,  who  are  too  busy  scrutinizing  the  Granadil- 
las  even  to  see  him. 

He  wears  under  his  hat  a  handerchief  bound  on  his  head.  A 
heavy  ruana  and  a  camisa  protect  part  of  his  body.  Then  comes 
a  pair  of  scant  zamarras,  that  have  perhaps  some  pantaloons  un- 
der them  still  more  scant,  while  his  ankles  and  insteps  must  take 
all  risks  that  offer  themselves.  The  sole  only  of  the  foot  is  pro- 
tected by  the  albarca  of  hide,  far  inferior  to  the  alpargate  ex- 
cept in  mud.  It  is  not  often  so  well  secured  as  here  we  see  it. 
Generally  a  toe  is  thrust  through  a  loop  made  for  it,  and  it  is 
slightly  fastened  at  the  heel. 

At  Choachi  I  left  the  main  road,  and  ascended  among  the 
fields  until  it  was  again  quite  cold.  Here  I  was  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  asking  the  way  at  a  rancho.  It  consisted  of  two  roofs 
and  a  gable,  while  the  end  toward  the  north  was  open  as  door 
and  window.  Quite  a  number  of  happy-looking  Indian  girl:i 
seemed  to  be  at  work  within.  They  were  employed  on  the  fibre 
of  Fourcroya,  a  plant  too  important  to  be  passed  by.  It  is  fre- 
quently called  aloe  and  century  plant.  But  the  century  plant 
is  not  an  Aloe,  but  Agave  Americana,  while  this  plant  is  neither 
iVloe  nor  Agave.  Like  the  Agave,  the  Fourcroya  is  a  slow- 
growing  plant,  with  leaves  three  or  four  feet  long,  five  inches 
wide,  and  half  an  inch  thick.  After  vegetating  in  this  way  for 
years,  it  shoots  up  a  flower-stem  ten  or  twenty  feet  high,  gen- 
erally sheds  from  it  abortive  flowers  and  bulbs,  and  then  dies. 
This  plant  is  called  mague,  cabnya,  and  fique.     The  pith  of 
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the  huge  flowei-stcm,  often  sis  iiiclies  in  diameter,  is  used  as 
tinder  after  tlie  ends  of  the  fihres  have  heen  onee  scorched. 
From  the  leaves  is  extracted  a  fihre  resembling  that  which  is 
called  Manilla-grass.  The  long  leaves  are  split,  and  two  hard 
sticks,  held  close  together  on  opposite  sides  of  a  piece,  scrape 
away  the  epidermis  and  parenchyma,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
strong  white  fibres  of  the  length  of  the  leaf.  No  other  appara- 
tus ia  used  in  the  manufacture.  It  is  twisted  into  cords  and 
ropes,  knit  into  bags  (guambias,  mochilas,  and  talegas),  or  braid- 
ed into  alpargate  stuiF.  It  might,  were  articles  of  commerce 
needed,  supply  a  large  quantity  from  dry  knolls,  useless  other- 
wise except  for  pasture.  I  suspect  that  it  could  be  nearly  pre- 
pared for  use  by  simply  passing  it  once  through  a  close  pair  of 
iron  rollers. 

The  Fourcroya  is  an  Amaiillate  plant.  The  finer  and  more 
costly  fibre,  called  pita,  is  said  to  be  from  a  Bromeliate  plant, 
of  which  I  never  have  seen  the  working  of  the  leaf,  nor  yet  the 
flower ;  and  from  the  leaves  of  the  prince  of  the  Bromeiiate  fam- 
ily, the  pine-app!e,  a  still  finer  fibre  ia  now  found  in  our  North- 
ern cities  in  the  form  of  most  costly  handkerchiefs. 

Well,  these  poor  Indian  girls,  on  the  shoulder  of  the  mount- 
ain, separated  from  Bogota  only  by  a  few  miles  of  steep  rock 
and  paramo,  were  twisting  cabuya  in  that  low,  miserable  rancho. 
They  were  evidently  alarmed  at  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  for- 
eigner at  the  mouth  of  their  den,  and  were  quite  relieved  when 
I  informed  them  that  I  wanted  to  know  the  direction  of  Laguna 
Grande,  nothing  more.  Tme,  they  suffer  far  less  outi'age  from 
the  Spaniards  than  they  would  from  the  more  brutal  outlaws  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  they  are  less  protected  by  law  there 
than  they  would  be  in  those  Northern  States  where  the  testi- 
mony of  an  Indian  is  received  in  courts.  Poor  race !  In  Dan- 
te's HeU  they  should  be  employed  in  the  exclusive  work  of  tor- 
turing conquerors  and  legislators, 

I  had  risen  to  the  foot  of  the  ledge  that  lias  the  earthy  land 
above  Bogot4  on  the  west  side,  the  paramo  on  its  Isroad  top, 
and  cultivable  slopes  extending  on  the  east  side  far  down  to 
the  river  below  me.  I  followed  along  still  south  till  directly 
before  me  was  an  abrupt  descent  to  a  basin  nearly  filled  with 
many  acres  of  water,  black,  still,  and  cold  as  death.     Lake 
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Avernus  in  summer  must  be  smiling  in  comparison,  but  in  a 
bleak  Italian  December  they  must  be  as  like  as  twins.  No 
summer  ever  smiles  on  Laguna  Grande.  A  perennial  autumn, 
witb  its  alternate  sun,  mist,  and  storm,  have  reigned  here  from 
tile  day  of  creation  till  now.  It  has  a  fringe  of  bushes,  witli 
quaking  marsh  within,  and  a  centre  that  is  said  to  be  unfathom- 
able. No  singing-bird  has  ever  discovered  this  retreat,  and,  but 
for  the  chill-loving  disposition  of  these  Andine  Highlanders,  the 
Eeinosos,  man  nevei"  would  have  found  it. 

What  a  fine  place  for  traditions!  I  mentally  exclaimed. 
Was  there  ever  a  place  more  apropos  to  spirits  and  genii,  or  to 
hidden  treasures  ?  So  fuU  of  this  idea  was  I  that  my  iirst  ques- 
tion to  some  friends  I  met  below  was,  "Are  there  no  hidden 
treasures  at  the  bottom  of  that  pond?" 

"  They  say  that  there  is  wealth  incalculable  there,  Senor," 
was  the  reply.  "  It  is  said  that,  on  an  annual  festival,  the  Zipa, 
or  chief,  went  out  to  the  centime  of  Laguna  Grande  in  a  boat, 
wearing  a  rich  array  of  gold  and  emeralds,  and  during  the  cere- 
monies he  took  them  off  one  by  one,  and  dropped  them  into  the 
water," 

"  And  has  there  been  no  attempt  to  recover  them  T' 
"It  has  often  been  projected,  but  never  attempted." 
But,  besides  the  treasures  thus  thrown  in  for  glory,  there  is 
equal  probability  of  others  thrown  there  for  spite.  In  1538  or 
1539  died,  near  Bogota,  Zaquesazipa,  last  Zipa  of  the  Muiscaa, 
"  with  extraordinary  fevers — caleniiu^s,"  These  calenturas — 
burnings — ai-e  supposed  to  have  referred  to  the  applications  of 
heated  horse-shoea  to  his  feet,  and  other  similar  torments,  by 
Quesada  the  Conqueror,  Heman  P6rea  his  brotlier,  Suarez 
(Rendon),  and  Garcia  (Zoito).  The  object  was  to  make  him 
tell  what  had  become  of  the  treasures  of  his  cousin  Tisquesusa, 
whose  kingdom  he  had  usurped  when  Quesada  murdei'cd  him. 
These  treasures  never  have  been  recovered,  if  they  ever  existed, 
and,  if  thrown  to  utter  destruction,  were  most  probably  buried 
beneath  these  black,  still  waters ;  but  this  is  not  probable,  for 
hiding-places  on  land  may  answer  the  utmost  desires  of  con- 
cealment. 

Now,  as  I  am  writing,  it  occurs  to  me,  for  the  iirst  time,  to 
inquire  whether  this  deep  hole  be  the  crater  of  a  volcano.     It  is 
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Oil  a  side  hill  that  miglit  be  called  steep.  North  and  west  of 
the  lagmia  the  ground  rises  as  ateep  as  a  man  can  easily  climb. 
To  the  east  the  ground  rises  slightly  for  a  few  rods  to  a  height 
of  not  more  than  ton  feet,  I  should  judge,  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  and  then  ialla  rapidly.  I  can  think  of  no  possible  theory 
to  account  for  its  origin  except  tiiis,  but  I  did  not  notice  any 
evidence  there  of  any  other  tlian  a  sandstone  formation. 

Two  or  three  huts  of  Indians,  who  keep  some  rather  cross 
dogs,  stand  near  the  lake.  Want  of  time,  and  the  expectation 
of  a  future  return  to  the  pond  prevented  my  observing  with  the 
care  I  now  wish  I  had  used. 

A  steep,  long  walk  brought  me  down  toUbaque.  It  ia  quite 
a  collection  of  poor  houses  just  above  the  upper  limit  of  the 
cane.  It  is  one  of  the  watering-places  of  Bogota.  Though 
inferior  to  many  others,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  accessible.  I 
confess  I  would  rather  go  down  to  where  the  cane-boilir^  fur- 
naces are  smoking  in  the  valley  below,  for  here  it  is  yet  much 
too  cold  to  suit  me.  The  Plaza  occupies  nearly  all  the  level 
ground  there  is,  and  the  houses  on  the  one  side  are  crowded 
against  the  hill,  and  the  ground  descends  steep  behind  those  on 
the  other.  A  noisy  torrent,  cold  enough  to  make  one's  teeth 
chatter  in  half  a  minute,  tears  down  to  the  river  below,  and 
makes  a  deliciously  cool  bath,  which  the  Bogotanos  enjoy  for 
half  an  hour  at  a  time.  I  was  glad  to  get  out  of  it  in  the  least 
possible  time,  and  woidd  as  lief  be  buried  naked  in  a  snow-bank 
as  to  venture  in  it  again. 

I  here  became  the  guest  of  an  excellent  family  of  Venezola- 
nos,  the  Qucvedos.  Seiior  Quevedo  is  an  officer  of  the  War  of 
Independence,  living  in  Bogota  on  his  savings,  his  half-pay,  or 
by  his  musical  talents.  I  am  sorry  to  come  to  such  a  conclu- 
sion, but  I  am  led  to  regard  tliis  and  another  Venezolano  family, 
that  of  Colonel  Codazzi,  as  the  two  most  interesting  I  have 
found  in  Bogota.  It  is  perhaps  because  I  understand  them 
best,  or  they  know  best  how  to  make  me  at  home.  I  tlrink, 
too,  that  there  are  few  ladies  in  New  Granada  better  educated 
tlian  some  in  these  two  families. 

Seiior  Quevedo  is  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Bolivai'.  I  am 
happy  to  come  to  nearly  the  same  conclusions  with  himself  in 
the  main,  but  I  would  like  to  know  more  than  I  can  well  ascer- 
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tain  atout  his  concessions  to  the  priestliood.  I  can  not  con- 
sider him,  however,  as  actuated  by  a  base  love  of  power.  And 
when  Joaqnin  JVTosqEera  was  elected  to  his  place,  I  do  not  re- 
gard it  as  a  wise  step,  and  fear  that  there  may  be  meaning  in 
the  hint  of  Samper,  that  the  "youth — juventud  {b'hoysf)—Q'i 
Bogota"  had  more  to  do  with  the  matter  of  superseding  Bolivar 
than  they  ought.  We  may  well  suppose  that  the  old  hero 
sighed  at  leaving  the  reins  in  hands  all  too  weak  to  hold  them, 
I  can  not  think  that  Bolivar  had  any  thing  to  do  with  the 
revolution  in  which  TJrdaneta,  after  the  battle  of  Santuario  at 
Puente  Grande,  September,  1830,  drove  out  the  feeble  adniima- 
tration.  Kafael  TJrdaneta,  a  good  subaltern  general,  was  never 
called  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  a  nation,  and  his  rebellion  was 
an  immense  miscliief,  without  other  motive  that  I  can  guess  than 
personal  ambition.  Little  good  did  it  do  him  or  his  taction,  as 
in  nine  months,  ISth  May,  1831,  he  was  as  easily  driven  out  as 
his  predecessor. 

"What  became  of  Joaquin?  He  seems  to  have  had  enough 
of  the  executive,  and  in  the  short  space  from  the  retirement  of 
Bolivar,  we  find  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  President 
Mosquera  till  September,  1830 ;  Dictator  Urdaneta  till  the  ISth 
of  May,  1831 ;  Vice-president  Domingo  Caicedo  till  December, 
1831 ;  Obando  till  March,  1833,  when  the  Convention  that  form- 
ed the  first  Constitution  of  New  Granada  by  itself,  in  1832, 
made  Santander,  then  an  exile  for  his  share  in  the  conspiracy 
of  1828,  the  first  President  of  the  new  republic. 

Santander  was  a  good  president.  So  I  believe  fi-om  the 
charges  against  him  by  Samper,  all  of  which  I  think  redound 
to  Ilia  credit.  Especially  would  I  commend  to  future  govern- 
ments his  energy  with  the  Sarda  conspirators.  Sarda  had  no 
other  motives  than  ambition  or  fanaticism.  Many  of  tiie  con- 
spirators were  seiaedjand  Sarda  andJIariano  Paris,  who  escaped, 
were  outlawed,  a  proceeding  that  might  be  with  advantage  in- 
troduced at  the  North,  were  we  not  so  tender  with  criminals, 
I,  for  one,  think  they  deserve  no  more  protection  than  our  other 
citizens.  Paris  was  caught  and  shot,  under  plea  that  he  was 
likely  to  escape.  Sarda  was  assassinated  at  night,  in  a  house 
where  he  was  hid,  by  Jose  Ortiz,  a  lieutenant  in  the  army,  who 
was  not  openly  rewarded  nor  brought  to  trial.     Sixteen  of  the 
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Others  were  executed.  This  was  in  1833,  and  six  years  seem 
to  have  passed  without  another  conspiracy.  Had  Obando  and 
Lopez  heen  treated  in  the  same  way,  perhaps  Herran,  Mosquera, 
and  Arholeda  never  would  have  been  found  in  arms  against 
their  own  country. 

But  as  there  are  few  active  men  in  New  Granada  thart  have 
not  heen  at  some  time  engaged  in  a  revolution,  they  have  he- 
come  exceedingly  tender  on  that  point.  It  is  now  settled  that 
neither  death  nor  the  penitentiary  are  to  he  the  penalty  for  re- 
hellion  any  more,  hut  only  hanishment,  without  confiscation  of 
goods,  tiU  politics  change.  But  the  latest  improvement  pro- 
posed is  this,  that  when  an  officer  is  hanished  for  turning  his 
arms  against  the  authority  ho  has  sworn  to  support,  his  pay 
should  be  conthiued  to  him  ! 

Now  this  is  all  nonsense.  Take  every  general,  and  of  other 
officers  all  who  have  commanded  detachments  at  five  hours' 
distance  from  a  superior ;  hang  one  and  shoot  the  rest.  Cash- 
ier for  cowardice  all  other  officers.  Imprison  with  hard  lahor 
aU  the  LL.D.'s  and  priests  (the  latter  for  life)  clearly  proved  in 
it,  and  the  next  revolution  will  be  the  last. 

Joselgnacio  Mdrquez,LL.D.,  who  was  elected  President  by 
Congress  on  4th  March,  1837,  was  also,  I  believe,  a  good  presi- 
dent. He  is  charged  with  not  being  rabid  enough,  and  with 
having  taken  no  steps  toward  Eed  Republicanism.  It  is  said 
also  that,  being  elected  Vice-president  for  four  years  fromMarch, 
1835,  it  was  unconstitutional  to  make  a  president  of  him. 

The  rebellion  of  1839  began  in  Paste,  in  consequence  of  the 
suppression  of  some  convents,  a  fact  that  indicates  that  the  JKi^ 
quez  administration  was  not  entirely  inert.  Paste  is  said  to  be 
the  most  elevated  valley  in  the  world,  and,  if  not  the  most  beau- 
tiful, is  perhaps  the  most  rebellious.  The  Pastusos  are  ignorant 
and  very  Christian.  Their  nearest  market  is  by  carrying  pota- 
toes, etc.,  over  horrible  roads,  on  their  backs,  seven  days'  march 
to  Barhacoas.  But  when  they  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  invad- 
ed, the  camp  of  the  enemy  is  the  best  home  market  they  can 
ever  have,  to  say  nothing  of  the  privilege  of  robbing  travelers 
between  Bogota,  and  Quito.  Thus,  with  them,  peace  and  pros- 
perity never  come  together. 

Samper  maintains  that  the  Marquez  administration  wished 
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the  rebellion  to  become  as  serious  as  possible.     This  I  regard 
as  simply  absurd. 

Another  cause  of  the  revolution  was  Obando.  General  Sucre, 
marshal  of  Ayacucho,  was  shot  in  the  woods  of  the  Berrueeos, 
in  Pasto,  in  open  day,  on  the  4th  June,  1830,  in  the  time  of  Bo- 
livar. .  The  mystery  of  that  affair  probably  never  will  be  solved. 
It  may  have  been  only  the  work  of  his  wife  and  her  paramour. 
General  Isidore  Barriga,  But  the  deed  was  rumored  in  Bogota 
soon  after  poor  Sucre  started  from  there,  and  was  anticipated  in 
Popayan  as  he  passed  there ;  and  a  picket  of  cavalry,  sent,  it 
is  supposed,  by  General  Juan  Jose  Florez,  afterward  president 
of  Ecuador,  and  lastly  pirate,  is  said  to  have  come  from  Ecuador 
secretly,  traveling  by  night,  and  to  have  returned  after  his  death. 
Lastly,  Colonel  Apolinar  Morillo,  once  a  robber  and  afterward  a 
tool  of  Obando's,  was  arrested  for  the  crime,  convicted,  confessed 
it,  said  Obando  ordered  the  act,  and  was  executed. 

Thus  rumor  knew  it  beforehand ;  causes  sufficient  for  the  se- 
cret commission  of  the  crime  are  known ;  a  public  cause  from  a 
quarter  opposite  the  rumor  is  found ;  scores  ot  men  tint  knew  of 
the  deed  before  and  after  it  was  done  confe  a  to  dozens  ot 
priests;  and,  lastly,  the  very  man  who  did  the  deed  tdU  us  all 
about  it,  and  how  Obando,  and  perhaps  Lopez  mstigited  him 
Sarria,  and  Erazo  to  it ;  and  yet  the  truth  nuver  will  be  known 
I  give  here  a  strange  and  incredible  story,  thai  wdl  show  bet- 
ter than  a  dozen  pi^ea  of  dissertation  the  difficulty  of  unravel- 
ing political  maaes  here.  Archbishop  Herran  was  said  to  have 
been  Morillo's  confessor  before  his  execution.  His  sister-in-law, 
daughter  of  Genei-al  Mosquera  and  wife  of  General  Herran  (then 
a  mere  girl),  is  said  to  have  visited  the  criminal  frequently  (prob- 
ably an  unfounded  lie).  He  was  convicted  by  perjury,  and  prom- 
ised pardon  if  he  would  confess  the  deed  and  avow  Obando's 
agency  in  it.  This  he  was  to  do  on  the  shooting-bench  (han- 
quillo),  and  be  pardoned  thei-e.  He  went  there,  accompanied  by 
the  prelate,  told  his  lie,  received  the  last  rites  of  the  Church,  the 
confessor  stepped  away,  and  instead  of  the  pardon  came  the 
dread  word.  Fire !  and  Moiillo  spoke  no  more.  And  tliere  is 
many  a  brain  here  so  fevered  with  pohtical  hate  as  to  believe  all 
this,  and  to  believe  it  without  eviilence. 

All  political  offenses  up  to  June,  1830,  were  included  in  an 
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amnesty  of  tlie  Constitutional  Convention  in  1832.  Besides,  it 
was  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  Colombia,  and  New  Granada 
had  no  light  to  punish  it  when  Colombia  ceased  to  exist.  So, 
when  Obando  was  summoned  to  trial  in  1839,  Samper  regards  it 
as  a  persecution,  because  Obando  had  been  Santander's  preferred 
candidate  for  president  after  liim,  and  was  now  mentioned  again 
for  the  next  canvass.  He  complained  of  unfairness  in  trial.  He 
fled.  He  returned  to  take  up  arms  against  his  country  in  the 
wiids  of  Pasto  and  Popayan,  where  half  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  scenes  of  blood. 

Ambition,  federalism,  and  minor  discontcnta  made  the  matter 
worse  in  1840,  So  many  governors  tunied  traitors  that  the 
revolution  has  been  called  El  Rcvolucion  de  los  Gobemadores. 
It  is  diifieuU  to  count  the  battles  that  were  fought,  the  blood 
and  treasure  spent.  Hut  for  the  talents  and  energy  of  Mosque- 
ra,  then  Minister  of  AVar,  and  General  Ilerran,  the  debility  of 
Marquez  would  have  yielded  to  the  combination  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances ;  but  the  party  in  power  triumphed  at  Culebrera  on 
28th  October,  1840,  almost  on  the  very  spot,  at  Puente  Grande, 
where  Joaquin  Mosquera  lost  his  power  ten  years  before.  The 
action  of  TescTia,  near  Pamplona,  1st  April,  1841,  and  some  skir- 
mishes on  the  coast,  were  the  last  ot  this  unhappy  rebellion. 

Of  course,  the  life-sparing  Samper,  who  would  not  have  an  out- 
law killed  to  prevent  a  battle,  makes  a  great  outcry  at  the  sever- 
ity visited  on  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion.  Mosquera  and  Her- 
ran  bad  never  then  been  rebels  themselves,  and  took  more  lives 
than  they  would  again.  I  can  not  say  I  think  them  too  many,  if 
only  well  chosen,  which  Samper,  of  course,  thinks  they  were  not. 
Now  my  worthy  Venezolano  host  must  not  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  all  these  sentiments  as  I  give  them.  I  have  not  im- 
plicitly followed  his  views,  though  I  know  of  no  man's  that  are 
safer ;  I  have  made  much  subsequent  inquiry  upon  them,  and 
have  conversed  with  Obando  himself  on  the  assassination  of  Su- 
cre.    About  that  I  am  completely  puzzled. 

I  wished  very  much  to  visit  Fomeque.  Its  white  chtirch,  its 
apparently  scant  village,  and  its  hundreds  of  well-tilled  little 
farms,  more  in  number  than  I  had  seen  before  in  aU  New  Gran- 
ada, were  a  temptation  to  me  almost  beyond  my  power  of  re- 
sistance.    But  I  had  made  no  preparations  for  such  a  jouraey, 
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SO  I  reluctantly  abandoned  all  Jiopc  of  seeing  Fomeijue  and  Ca- 
qtieza,  and  at  early  dawn  took  a  cup  of  cliocolate  and  set  out  on 
my  return. 

We  crossed  the  stream  that  runs  south  of  the  town,  and  as- 
cended througli  a  wide  gorge  to  Pueblo  Yiejo,  a  neighborhood  of 
scattered  houses,  that  I  suspect  bears  the  legal  name  of  Distrito 
of  Une.  At  the  last  of  these  houses,  the  most  western  farm  in 
the  vaUey  of  the  Orinoco,  I  stopped  to  brealtfast.  The  mate- 
rials for  this  meal  had  been  brought  from  Ubaque,  hut  some  ex- 
changes were  made  with  the  three  interesting  proprietresses  of 
the  house,  who,  now  a  little  in  years,  were  carrying  on  their  neat 
farm  by  hiring.  I  left  them  really  with  regret,  and  beg  the 
reader,  if  lie  ever  go  from  Cruz  Verde  to  Pueblo  Viejo,  to  turn 
off  to  the  first  house  a  little  south  of  the  road  that  he  finds  on 
cultivable  ground. 

Soon  I  was  toiling  up  the  steep  ascent,  and  in  the  far  east 
other  hills  were  rising  from  behind  those  that  at  Ubaque  served 
as  a  background  to  the  faims  of  ITfimeque.  Here  I  met  a  bar- 
beny — a  real  barberry — but  not  sour,  and,  in  fact,  uneatable.  I 
doubt  not  that  it  was  Bcrberis  glauca,  I  had  been  long  won- 
dering why  none  of  this  genus  were  to  be  found.  I  found  an- 
other as  I  descended  toward  the  west,  and  stiU  another-,  all  that 
I  have  ever  seen  in  New  Granada,  just  before  the  last  descent  to 
Bogota.  This  first  one  had  the  leaves  very  wliite  beneath,  and 
here  too  I  was  struck  with  the  general  color  of  the  woods.  They 
were  gray.  Lichens  on  the  bark,  the  foliage,  the  flowers  on  the 
trees,  aU  seemed  to  contribute  to  the  moat  peculiar  and  the  light- 
est shade  of  color  I  ever  saw  in  a  landscape  densely  filled  with 
vegetable  hfe.  I  had  noticed  this  in  descending  from  the  para- 
mo of  Choachi,  but  in  a  less  degree.  In  descending  to  Fusa- 
gasuga  I  noticed  it  more  strongly  than  any  where  else. 

Just  at  the  foot  of  the  last  arduous  ascent  I  found  that  I  had 
lost  or  left  my  knife.  It  was  some  miles  back  that  I  had  last 
used  it.  It  was  impossible  to  designate  to  my  attendant  where 
I  had  probably  left  it,  nor  could  I  rely  on  getting  another.  No 
alternative  was  left  me  but  to  retrace  my  steps  for  even  the 
chance  of  finding  it  (I  had  met  several  persons),  but  I  succeed- 
ed. It  was  a  dear  purchase,  though  this  long  space,  which 
}'ielded  little  to  man  but  charcoal,  was  nearly  level.     I  thus 
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passed  two  or  tliree  miserable  lonely  houses,  almost  without  cul- 
tivation around  them,  three  times  in  three  hours. 

Now  came  the  last  dire  ascent  of  half  a  mile,  much  of  it  as 
steep  as  the  stairs  in  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Now  we  come 
to  the  top,  where  the  ground  is  thickly  planted  with  crosses. 
They  stand  at  the  top  of  every  such  steep  in  this  part  of  New 
Granada,  and  are  often  your  first  notice  of  a  horrible  descent. 
The  air  up  here  is  dreadfdly  chill,  though  the  sun  shines  bright. 
With  a  mist  and  a  fierce  wind  in  the  face,  this  paramo  of  Cruz 
Verde  is  really  dangerous,  though  hut  a  little  way  across. 

In  a  marsh  on  the  paramo  I  fouitd  two  little  flowers,  neither 
an  inch  high.  I  set  about  gathering  them,  and  desired  my  serv- 
ant to  aid  me,  but  the  poor  fellow  was  so  cruelly  treated  by  the 
wind  and  cold  that  he  soon  gave  in,  and  sat  down  in  the  warm- 
est place  he  could  find.  I  did  not  blame  him  for  not  relishing 
entering  the  mud  with  wet  fingers  and  feet  with  the  wintiy  blast 
howhng  round  him,  for  such  insignificint  ■rteed'<,  of  which  a 
hundred — an  hour's  work — would  not  i^  eigh  an  ounce  I  pick 
ed  here,  too,  some  Lycopodiums,  and  whit  I  thought  might  b" 
Selago  among  them.  It  was  destined  to  i=*tonish  me  when  I 
found  it  to  be  Alchemilla  nivalis,  a  llosate  plant!  It  was  but 
a  single  specimen  and  out  of  flower.  As  Aragoa  ahietina  grows 
just  west  of  the  paramo,  it  well  deserves  a  day  from  the  botanist. 
A  little  while  after  leaving  the  paramo,  a  chasqui  ovei-took 
us.  He  was  a  runner,  a  hearer  of  dispatches  from  some  official 
at  the  east,  perhaps  to  the  governor  in  Bogota.  He  had  left 
or  passed  Uhaque  late  in  the  morning,  and  was  now  pressing  on, 
80  that,  had  we  not  quickened  our  steps  to  four  miles  or  more 
an  hour,  he  would  have  passed  ns  easily.  These  chasquies  used 
to  serve  without  pay,  if  they  do  not  still,  and  an  appointment  to 
this  "  onerous  office"  was  sometimes  an  intimation  of  some  otfi- 
cial  to  hia  enemy  that  he  had  not  forgotten  him.  At  length  I 
fell  upon  some  plant  I  must  collect,  and  the  chasqid,  who  de- 
layed not  a  step,  disappeared  at  a  turn  of  the  road. 

I  stepped  into  a  miserable  cottage  to  screen  me  from  the  wind 
while  I  put  my  plants  into  paper.  From  the  shape  of  my  pack- 
£^e,  they  supposed  that  I  had  saints  (pictures)  for  sale.  A  few 
cheap  colored  lithographs  of  "Mary,"  and  "EUen,"  "Hose," 
&c.,  would  be  invaluable  presents  to  this  poor  people.     They 
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lead  a  miscratle  life,  being  many  of  them  wood-aeUers.  They 
do  not  cultivate  much,  probaUy  because  it  takes  some  months 
before  they  gain  any  thing  from  tlieir  labor,  and  they  know  not 
how  to  look  forward  so  long. 

Sometimes  the  ground  was  slippery  for  rods  with  water ;  in 
places,  the  road  was  the  bed  of  a  brook,  and  we  crossed  some 
rivulets  on  round  stones.  Now  the  ground  at  our  left  assumes 
the  appearance  of  a  steep  valley,  where  these  waters  gather  and 
descend  to  the  plain,  which  buTsts  upon  our  sight  just  here, 
This  is  the  llio  Fucha,  "wliich  below  serves  as  a  bathing-place 
to  the  Bogotanos  and  Bogotanas,  where  it  is  seen  on  the  Plan 
of  Bogota  at  m. 

The  sun  is  fast  descending,  and  so  are  we;  he  beyond  the 
Quindio  mountains,  and  we  to  Las  CiTices,  the  southeni  church 
in  Bogota.  We  have  passed  over  unnoticed  the  last  part  of  the 
way,  for  we  have  seen  it  in  a  previous  chapter.  And  now,  good 
reader,  you,  as  well  as  I,  would  willingly  rest. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

CONGRESS,  CONSTITUTIONS,  INSTITUTIONS,  ASD  WEATHER, 

Congress  Halls. — Opening  of  Congress. — Andience. — Constitutions  of  1  SIS  anil 
1S58. — Defect  of  the  latter. — Finances. — DescontraliKaeion. — Mint. — Mails. 
— Provincial  Schools. — Colegio  Militflr.-r.ObeerTaloiy. — Caldas. — Hoyo  del 
Aire.  —  Schools  and  Studies.  —  Manufactories.  —  The  dependent  Classes.  — 
Weather,  Temperature,  etc.,  of  Bogota. 

Congress  meets  as  soon  as  the  festivities  of  Christmas  and 
New  Tear  are  over,  Tiie  plan  of  the  ceremonies  is  nearly  based 
on  our  o^vn.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  the  opening  on 
one  occasion.  The  heads  of  departments  (mini stros),  who  }iave 
a  voice  in  the  House,  have  seats  there,  and  were  present.  The 
message  was  ready  printed,  and,  at  the  proper  time,  when  each 
house  had  chosen  its  president,  and  the  message  had  been  read, 
copies  of  it  were  distributed  to  the  members.  One  little  pecu- 
harity  of  their  ceremonies  is  to  place  the  military  of  the  capitiil 
(generally  some  hundreds  of  troops)  at  the  disposal  of  the  pres- 
idents of  the  two  hoi^ses. 
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The  halls  are  one  enormous  room,  nearly  divided  into  two  by 
a  partition.  The  western  end,  farthest  from  the  front,  is  for  the 
Senate.  A  gallery  runs  round  the  whole  except  the  western 
end,  and  the  space  not  under  the  gallery  is  railed  off  for  the  use 
of  the  members.  Speaking  places  (tribunes),  like  pulpits,  are 
provided,  hut  not  used  except  in  set  speeches.  The  north  gal- 
lery, tlie  east,  and  the  east  half  of  the  south  ia  open  to  all,  and 
also  the  space  beneath,  so  that  the  Chamber  of  Bepresentatives 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  spectators.  But  the  south 
of  the  Senate  is  reserved,  and  over  the  President's  chair  there 
is  no  gaUery,  so  that  the  Senate  is  exposed  to  observation  only 
on  the  north  side.  Ladies  with  tickets,  foreign  ministers,  and 
some  officials  have  access  to  the  reserved  gallery^  which  extends 
a  little  way  into  the  House  of  Itepresentatives. 

The  spectators  are  called  the  barra.  Their  conduct  is  out- 
rageous, often  disturbing  the  proceedings  with  cries  and  insults 
against  some  of  the  members,  and  always  with  impunity,  It 
would  be  a  happy  thing  for  the  nation  if  a  new  capital  conld  be 
selected  west  of  Cipaqnira  or  Muzo,  where  there  could  not  be  a 
laxgt  city.  If  that  ia  impossible,  the  English  system  must  be 
resorted  to  of  admitting  to  the  House  only  by  ticket.  I  saw 
little  of  Congress,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  was  disagreeable — 
perhaps  it  is  undemocratic  to  avow  it — to  mingle  with  such  a 
rabble.  One  member,  I  was  told,  could  not  speak  without  be- 
ing taunted  with  a  petty  theft  he  had  once  been  charged  with. 

I  may  as  well  speak  here  of  the  Constitution.  That  of  1843 
was  so  long  a  document  that  I  never  had  a  chance  to  read  it ; 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  treatise  on  politics.  For  changes,  it  was  requisite 
that  one  Congress  should  pass  them,  and  that  another,  chosen 
certain  months  after  their  publication,  should  confirm  them. 
Congress  made  an  entirely  new  Constitution  in  1851,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, a  very  good  one.  It  was  not  before  1853  that  it  conld 
be  sanctioned.  That  Congress  made  so  many  changes  in  it 
that  it  might  be  called  an  entirely  new  one ;  but  they  voted 
that  it  was  the  old  one,  and  that  it  was  constitutionally  adopt- 
ed. No  man,  as  I  know,  in  the  whole  nation  disputed  its  valid- 
ity, and  most  hailed  it  as  the  advent  of  "  the  true  republic" — 
a  thing  that  seems  to  all  of  them  like  a  millennium,  always  at 
hand,  but,  alas !  never  yet  seen. 
R 
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The  crowning  defect  of  the  Constitution  of  1853  is  that  the 
executive  is  too  weak.  It  has  no  veto.  An  objected  bill  has 
but  to  pass  both  houses  a  second  time.  The  patronage  of  the 
executive  is  very  limited,  and  no  power  is  left  it  that  could  have 
been  taken  from  it. 

The  next  most  fatal  defect  is  that  the  two  houses  of  Congress 
are  not  a  sufficient  check  upon  each  other.  Six  persons  are 
voted  for  on  the  same  ballot  for  Congress.  The  highest  six  are 
elected :  the  first  is  Senador ;  the  second  and  third,  Diputados ; 
the  fourth,  Senador  suplente ;  fifth  and  sixth,  Diputados  suplcn- 
tes.  All  hold  their  office  for  but  one  year.  If  the  two  houses 
disagree  on  a  bill,  they  meet  together  as  one,  and  the  majority 
carries  every  thing.  Here  is  no  element  of  stability.  The  most 
astounding  changes  are  ventured  on  with  little  hesitation,  and 
every  thing  can  be  as  easily  reversed  next  year.  Three  times 
has  the  entire  system  of  weights  and  measures  been  changed : 
that  of  the  French  has  now  been  adopted  for  the  second  time- 
Important  changes  in  the  number  of  provinces  are  made  contin- 
ually ;  new  ones  arc  erected,  and  then  again  suppressed.  Each 
new  whim  of  the  nation  will  cai'ry  in  a  Congress  that  scorns  to 
look  to  its  predecessors  for  wisdom.  Though  there  is  a  party 
called  Conservador,  the  conservative  spirit  ia  entirely  unknown 
in  all  the  nation,  so  I  have  no  hopes  of  any  stability  under  the 
new  Constitution  of  1853. 

The  highest  story  of  the  great  house  in  which  Congress  meets 
has  the  Treasury  offices  at  the  northern  end.  The  Ministro  de 
Hacienda,  its  bead,  Senor  Jos6  Maria  Plata,  is  a  good  man,  but 
he  has  a  terrible  task.  The  treasury  is  in  a  state  of  perennial 
bankruptcy — all  the  effect  of  bad  legislation  and  revolutions. 
The  last  remedy  of  this  was  Descentralizacion.  It  was  a 
happy  idea  of  assigning  to  the  provinces  a  small  part  of  the  rev- 
enues and  a  large  part  of  the  expenses  for  them  to  manage  just 
as  they  could.  This  measure  was  called  for  because  the  nation 
is  opposed  to  all  indirect  taxation,  and  direct  taxation  by  na- 
tional officers  is  nearly  impossible  in  such  a  country. 

Of  indirect  taxes  the  first  important  one  abolished  was  the 
alcabala,  or  a  percentage  on  all  sales.  The  last  was  the  monop- 
oly of  tobacco.  Those  now  remaining  are  salt,  spirits,  stamps, 
peajc  or  toll,  and  customs.     Spirits,  and  peaje,  and  the  old  ec- 
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clesiastical  taxes  of  tithes  and  first-fruits,  have  been  passed  over 
to  the  provinces ;  most  of  them  have  abolished  the  excise  on 
spirits  and  ecclesiastical  taxes. 

Seiior  Plata  has  been  in  correspondence  with  me  on  coinage. 
"We  find  that  the  silver  real  is  a  little  heavier  than  the  new  dime, 
while  the  gold  condor  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the  double  eagle. 
He  at  length  decided  to  recommend  the  slight  changes  necessa- 
ry to  make  our  coins  identical.  The  silver  is  now  identical  with 
that  of  France,  and  is  a  tender  for  all  sums.  Consequently,  the 
gold  is  bought  and  sold  at  varying  prices. 

The  Secretary  of  Finance  (Hacienda)  has  the  charge  of  the 
whole  matter  of  mails.  A  priori,  I  should  expect  this  to  be  the 
worst  managed  post  of  the  whole  administration.  To  my  admira- 
tion, it  is  the  best.  It  is  far  more  wisely  adapted  to  their  condi- 
tion than  ours  is  to  us  at  the  North,  and  is  not  susceptible  of  any 
radical  improvement.  Despite  of  barbarism  and  barbarous  roads, 
there  are  comparatively  few  irregularities,  and  the  losses  very 
few,  and  all  borne  by  government.  The  department  not  only 
supports  itself,  but  yields  a  revenue. 

Most  of  the  mails  are  weekly  each  way :  the  rest  are  twenty- 
six  a  year.  The  offices  are  few,  not  over  150.  The  mode  of 
conveyance  is  left  at  the  option  of  the  contractor,  but  in  many 
places  the  mail  must  always  be  cai-ried  on  men's  slioulders.  On 
better  roads,  mules  carry  cubical  trunks,  called  balijas.  They 
are  covered  with  (tanned)  leather.  Cargas  are  not  to  exceed  220 
pounds,  Correristas  may  not  carry  things  to  traffic  in,  and  their 
bundles  are  searched  to  prevent  it.  The  Indian  is  born  a  com- 
mercial traveler,  for  within  a  few  hours  of  him  many  things  may 
vary  50  or  100  per  cent,  in  price.  Hence  this  needful  pre- 
caution. 

The  hours  of  arrival  and  leaving  every  office  are  fixed  by  de- 
cree, and  eacli  post-master — Administrador  de  Correos — must 
state  the  hour  on  the  way-bill,  and  actually  see  him  off.  Their 
regulations  to  secure  suitable  correristas  are  different  from  ours. 
Theirs  permit  a  negro  to  carry  the  mail,  but  would  take  it  from 
a  drunken  man,  and  imprison  him.  Ours  are  satisfied  if  he 
ia  a  white  man,  and  it  matters  less  if  he  be  drunk  or  sober. 
Indeed,  I  doubt  if  nine  tenths  of  their  carriers  would  not  be  pro- 
Mbited  by  the  laws  of  our  glorious  Union  from  serving  in  tliat 
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capacity,  and  yet^  incomprehensibly  enough  (I  am  ashamed  to 
admit  it),  their  department  is  served  far  better  than  ours. 

When  I  came  up  the  Magdalena  there  were  two  steara-boat 
companies  on  the  riyer.  In  the  Santa  Marta  Company  the  na- 
tion has  an  interest,  but  it  was  too  poor  to  buy  one  in  the  oth- 
er. A  system  of  canoes  and  bogas  for  mails  is  provided  on  the 
river  independent  of  both,  but  when  the  Santa  Slarta  boats  over- 
take a  mail,  they  must  take  it  in.  The  others,  in  self-defense, 
are  obliged  to  refuse  to  do  so.  "We  left  one  behind  us  so  in  the 
BarranquiUa,  but  it  afterward  passed  us  as  easily  when  we  were 
in  the  champan.  The  nation  has  the  power  to  require  all  boats 
to  take  a  mail  at  a  fixed  price,  or  even  gratis,  if  it  chooses.  It 
would  do  a  real  service  to  the  country  should  it  require  fixed 
starting  days  for  at  least  one  weekly  steamer  each  way,  and  foi> 
bid  .any  irregular  steamer  from  starting  just  in  advance  of  the 
packets.  The  uncert^nty  of  meeting  boats  is  a  gieat  obstacle 
to  travel  here. 

One  important  peculiarity  of  the  mail  system  here  is  what 
are  called  encomiendas.  "We  have  no  bank-notes,  and  if  we  re- 
mit, it  must  be  in  coin.  Gold  dust,  emeralds,  sample  cards, 
etc.,  are  sent  in  this  way,  and  once,  I  believe,  I  saw  even  a  sad- 
dle-tree thus  mailed.  I  once  sent  a  horse  by  mail — a  hve  horse! 
Its  head  was  securely  tied  to  the  tail  of  the  maU-horse  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  journey :  I  know  not  which  horse  car- 
ried the  baijjas  the  most.  I  had  a  roana  once  sent  by  encomi- 
enda  from  Bogota  to  Cartago,  It  is  supposed  to  have  left  Bogo- 
ta at  2  P.M.  of  Wednesday  by  mule,  and  Ibagu^  at  10  A.M.  of 
Saturday  by  a  human  earner — carguero-— and  to  have  arrived 
at  Cartago  at  6  P.M.  of  Tuesday.  Travelers  rarely  pass  this 
space  in  less  than  a  fortnight. 

The  identical  coin  committed  to  encomienda  is  paid  out. 
Bills  of  exchange,  drafts,  etc.,  are  unknown.  No  fear  of  loss  is 
entertained.  Not  one  mail-robbery  per  year  occurs.  A  peon, 
wretchedly  poor,  carries  it  through  a  wilderness  where  it  is  126 
hours  from  office  to  office  (Popayan  to  Pasto) ;  an  Indian  takes 
it  125  hours' journey  to  the  next  office  (Pasto  to  Moeoa) :  both 
know  that  their  heavy  load  is  mostly  money,  but  they  neither 
think  of  robbing  or  being  robbed.  Never  mind :  they  are  bar- 
barians, and  their  very  color  would  be  a  legal  bar  in  our  happier 
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land  to  tlieir  teing  placed  in  Biicli  temptations.     "We  ought  to 
send  them  missionaries  to  Christianize  them. 

The  rates  of  postage  are  high,  and  that  is  more  excusable  in 
a  country  where  bo  few  write  letters.  A  letter  from  one  place 
to  another  in  the  same  province  pays  ten  centa  per  half  ounce ; 
beyond  the  bounds  of  the  province  it  is  fifteen.  Books  under 
four  ounces,  newspapers,  seeds,  and  grafts  go  free.  The  rates 
for  enconiiendas  vary  according  to  value  and  distance. 

One  word  of  advice  as  to  foreign  mails.  There  is  nominally 
a  mail  connection  at  Panama,  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Granada,  and  you  can  pay  through.  Do  no  such  thing, 
unless  you  wish  to  lose  both  money  and  letter,  as  I  have  done. 
To  get  letters  to  New  Granada,  get  them  on  board  some  ship 
that  will  touch  at  a  Granadan  port,  and  let  them  be  mailed  there. 
To  get  them  from  here,  arrange  with  some  consul.  That  model 
of  a  consul,  Mr.  SanchcE,  of  Cartagena,  is  full  of  good  works  of 
this  kind  toward  entire  strangers.  I  have  been  under  similar 
obligations  to  an  unknown  consul  at  Panam4;  but  trust  not 
the  United  States  mail  at  Panama  unless  in  the  last  extremity. 
I  would  sooner  trust  the  cook  of  a  schooner  bound  to  Santa 
Marta,  Sabanilia,  or  Cartagena. 

Granadan  travelers  are  often  embarrassed  by  the  importance 
of  Christian  names — nombres— and  the  little  account  inade  of 
aumames — apeliidos.  Women  do  not  change  their  surname 
when  they  marry,  but  may  connect  the  husband's  to  it  by  a  de: 
thus,  when  Seiior  Barriga  married  Dolores  Fuertes,  she  became 
Dolores  Fuertes  de  Barriga.  Their  son  Jose  may  write  his 
name  simply  Jose  Barriga,  or  Jos6  Barriga  Fuertes,  or  Jose  Ba- 
rriga y  Fuertes,     I  prefer  Josd  Barriga  (Fuertes). 

In  the  letter-list  the  Christian  names  are  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  Honorable  John  Smith  must  seek  his  name 
under  the  letter  H,  John  Smith,  Esq.,  under  J,  and  Mr.  Smith, 
Tinder  M  and  S.  Had  he  forewarned  all  his  correspondents  to 
direct  to  Juan  Smith  invariably,  he  would  have  saved  both  him- 
self and  the  officials  much  trouble.  Directed  to  Don  Juan  el 
Ingles,  they  would  be  surer  of  reaching  him  than  by  any  possi- 
ble direction  in  a  United  States  post-office. 

The  gobemaeion  of  the  province  of  Bogota  is  in  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  Casa  Consiatorial.    The  Gobernador,  Pedro  Gn- 
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tiferrez  (Lee),  is  an  intelligent,  efficient  oificial.  His  mother'ts 
name  seems  to  have  been  English.  Padre  Gutierrez,  his  fa- 
ther, is  the  excellent  Cura  of  Las  Nieves. 

Among  other  favors  due  to  the  governor  was  an  introduction 
to  the  Colegio  de  la  Merced.  The  reader  will  be  glad  to  ac- 
company me  there,  as  we  shall  tind  no  other  like  it.  It  is  in 
the  extinct  and  spacious  convent  of  the  Capuchins,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Alameda,  just  north  of  the  Plaza  de  San  Yictorino. 
I  knocked  at  the  door,  and  it  was  opened  by  the  porteress,  who 
usually  sita  on  the  floor  of  the  locutory  sewhig.  She  informed 
me  that  the  order  was  not  sufficient  for  vay  admission,  but  that 
it  must  be  taken  to  a  gentleman  who  is  authorized  to  admit.  I 
begged,  however,  to  see  the  directress,  and  she  conducted  me  to 
the  lo  cut 01 J 

The  room  la  divided  lengthwise  by  a  fence,  and  the  door  by 
which  pupila  entered  to  see  their  visitors  was  the  other  side  of 
it.  It  was  much  too  low  to  separate  lovera,  and  too  high  by 
far  for  the  con^emeuce  of  mammas  that  call  to  see  their  daugh- 
ters. The  directora  entered,  however,  by  the  door  from  the  hall, 
I  begged  her  to  excuse  informalities,  and  admit  me  without 
delaying  me,  and  she  cheerfully  did  so. 

I  have  often  wished  to  get  a  fair  insight  into  the  colegios  for 
boya,  and  have  never  got  farther  than  the  public  halls.  I  de- 
spair ever  seeing  any  thing  of  the  internal  life  and  domestic  ar- 
rangements of  these  institutions.  Here  I  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise :  I  was  shown  every  thing.  I  was  asked  into  every  room 
-^parlors,  halls,  dormitory,  teachers'  apartments,  chapel,  bath- 
room, refectory,  garden,  and  kitchen. 

An  interesting  sight  it  was.  Not  a  room  but  had  some  curi- 
ous peculiarity,  but  all  arranged  with  the  best  intentions.  The 
whole  was  neat,  but  nothing  elegant.  Drawing  and  needle- 
work were  taught  to  excess,  but  vocal  music  not  at  all.  Their 
rigid  discipline  allows  no  girl  to  go  into  the  streets,  and  allows 
access  to  parents  with  some  difficulty.  The  pupila  were  at 
their  drawing  lessons.  They  appeared  cheerful  and  pretty.  I 
volunteered  some  au^estions,  among  which  were  to  get  the 
garden  cultivated,  to  fix  the  chimney  in  the  kitchen  so  that  it 
could  be  used,  to  pray  less,  and  sing  some.  All  of  this,  and  m}- 
sincere  commendations  of  the  school,  were  very  kindly  received 
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by  the  lady  whose  politeness  and  cordiality  made  this  one  of 
my  most  delightful  calls  in  the  country. 

The  Colegio  del  Rosario  is  just  two  hundred  years  old,  hav- 
ing been  founded  in  1653  by  Archbishop  Torres.  It  is  in  the 
third  block  north  of  the  Cathedral.  I  entered  it  from  the  house 
of  the  vice-director,  on  the  north  side  of  the  block.  Here  I  saw 
a  very  old  library,  with  few  or  no  new  books,  some  very  old 
portraits,  and  one  or  two  halla.  Students  were  walking  to  and 
fi:o  in  the  corridors,  repeating  alond  the  lessons  they  were  to 
recite.  They  were  an  intelligent  body  of  stndents,  but  very 
young.  I  heard  a  class  reciting  Engbsh  to  a  teacher  wlio  could 
barely  speak  it  a  little.  It  was  "  as  good  as  a  play"  to  hear 
them  make  mistakes,  and  especially  to  hear  him  correct  them. 
Ours  is  a  terribly  hard  language  for  them  to  articulate. 

I  visited  repeatedly  the  Colegio  Militax.  It  is  in  the  second 
block  south  of  the  Plaza,  with  the  entrance  on  the  east  side. 
The  school  appears  in  a  highly  creditable  condition  as  to  math- 
ematics, and  some  examinations  that  I  witnessed  there  are  wor- 
thy of  all  praise.  The  library  is  modem,  and  good  for  its  ex- 
tent, which  is  not  great, 

I  became  acquainted  with  a  French  professor  there,  named 
Bergeron,  who  is  something  of  an  enthusiast.  He  desired  to 
call  on  me  with  some  mesmeric  subjects,  by  whom  he  would  con- 
vince me  of  the  tmth  of  clairvoyance.  He  came,  and  failed. 
He  is  a  believer  in  hidden  treasures,  of  course,  and  satisfied  him- 
self, by  aid  of  clairvoyance  or  otherwise,  that  an  immense  quan- 
tity lay  open  to  view  in  the  Hoyo  del  Aire.  This  is  a  terrific 
ch^ra,  with  perpendicular  walls,  like  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  It 
lies  14  miles  north-northeast  of  Velea,  and  live  miles  southeast 
of  Paz,  It  ia  on  a  side  liill,  so  that  while  the  upper  side  is  387 
feet  deep,  the  lower  side  is  but  247.  As  the  hole  is  nearly  cir- 
cular, its  oblique  mouth  must  be  elliptical,  so  that  while  its  least 
diameter  is  285  feet,  the  longer  is  367,  and  the  circumference  is 
884  feet.  These  dimensions  I  take  from  the  estimates  of  Col- 
onel Codazzi.  As  the  breadth  of  this  well  is  just  about  equal  to 
its  depth,  there  is  no  want  of  light  or  vegetation.  In  fact,  the 
sides  are  thickly  matted  with  plants,  and  at  the  bottom  grow  re- 
spectable trees. 

Here  lay  Professor  Bergeron's  treasnr€«,  if  there  be  any  truth 
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in  mesmerism.  They  had  been  thrown  in  "by  the  Indians,  in 
their  desperation,  to  keep  them  from  the  covetous  grasp  of  the 
Conquerors,  and  be  must  have  them.  So,  before  leaving  Bogo- 
ta, he  prepared  ropes,  windlass,  and  a  sort  of  balloon  car,  capa- 
ble of  holding  two.  He  did  not  exactly  like  the  idea  of  going 
down  there  alone.  He  selected  for  his  companion  a  worthy 
priest.  Padre  Cuervo,  who  cared  less  about  gold  than  natural 
curioBitiea  and  Indian  relics — a  very  rare  taste  in  a  Granadino. 
He  consented  to  share  the  danger,  the  professor  taking  entirely 
to  himself  the  expense  and  the  profits. 

But  when  they  came  there  the  Frenchman  stood  aghast.  He 
was  a  mathematician,  knew  the  depth  in  metres,  and  had  pro- 
vided the  requisite  quantity  of  rope.  But  he  had  not  provided 
the  requisite  quantity  of  courage,  for  it  was  an  enormous  hole 
to  look  at.  Even  from  the  lower  side,  247  feet  is  a  great  way 
to  swing  down  in  a  basket.  So  the  Padre  Cuervo  might  go 
down  first ;  and  he  did ;  and  he  wrote  an  encouraging  letter  and 
sent  up  to  his  patron,  but  he  could  not  venture  down.  In  fact, 
he  doubted  whether  there  were  any  treasure  down  in  such  a  hole, 
after  all. 

The  good  priest  was  in  his  glory  down  there — alone  in  hia 
glory.  He  found  a  stream  running  out,  and  followed  it  for  3 
long  way  under-ground— a  dismal  region,  peopled  with  tliat  mys- 
teriouH  bird,  the  guacharo.  This  is  often  supposed  to  be  a  spe- 
cies of  Caprimulgus ;  but  Padre  Cuervo  says  that  he  satisfied 
himself  that  it  lives  on  nuts,  which  it  brings  by  night  from  quite 
a  distance.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  procure,  within 
the  few  fastnesses  in  which  they  are  known  to  live,  a  sufficiency 
of  insects  for  their  immense  population.  I  now  recollect  but 
two  other  places  where  the  guacharo  is  known  to  live :  in  the 
famous  cave  in  Venezuela  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  and  at  the 
Bridge  of  Pandi,  where  I  saw  them  and  their  nests,  but  in  a  re- 
treat far  more  difficult  of  access  than  this.  The  name  of  this 
remarkable  bird  is  Steatomis  Caa'ipenais. 

Bergeron  was  a  little  disappointed  with  the  results  of  this  ex- 
pedition, but  the  good-natured  priest,  though  not  a  little  ciated 
with  hia  success,  had  the  consideration  not  to  publish  his  ac- 
count of  the  expedition  till  the  professor  had  returned  to  France. 
Professor  Bergeron  accompanied  me  to  the  Observatory,  which 
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is  in  the  rear  of  the  Colegio  Militar.  It  is  the  oldest  in  the  New 
World.  It  is  at  the  lowest  latitude  and  the  highest  altitude  of 
any  in  the  world,  and  yet  even  astionomera  know  little  of  it. 
A  good  account  of  it  is  found  in  the  Semanario  Granadino,  page 
44,  of  the  Paris  edition  of  1849.  I  extract  some  particulars 
from  it.  It  was  commenced  by  Mutia  24th  May,  1802,  and 
tinished  20th  August,  1803.  It  is  an  octagonal  tower,  24,6 
feet  of  internal  diameter,  and  51  feet  high.  It  has  two  stories, 
the  upper  of  which  is  24  feet  high,  and  has  in  the  ceiling  an  open- 
ing to  let  a  ray  of  the  sun  at  noon  fall  on  a  meridional  Kne  on 
the  floor  below.  A  smaller  tower,  clinging  to  the  southwest  side 
of  it,  and  rising  16  feet  above  it,  contains  the  staircase  and  a 
small  observer's  room.  It  was  furnished  with  good  instruments 
at  that  date,  such  as  the  Graham  clock  used  by  Condamine, 
seven  Dollond  telescopes  (no  grand  one),  and  an  18-inch  quad- 
rant of  Bird.  The  clock  and  the  quadrant,  and  some  other  in- 
struments, are  stQl  in  the  museum,  but  many  of  the  instruments 
have  been  destroyed  in  one  of  the  civil  wars  by  soldiers,  who 
took  the  Observatory  to  be  a  fortress,  from  some  images  of  can- 
non that  the  fancy  of  the  arcliitect  chose  to  put  upon  the  upper 
story. 

A  pluviometer  in  the  garden  adjoining  was  all  the  apparatus 
near ;  the  building  was  absolutely  empty.  Why  will  not  sci-' 
ence  again  take  possession  of  this  favored  post,  and  remodel  it 
according  to  the  present  state  of  observation  ?  No  habitable 
spot  has  a  more  briUiant  sky  or  a  rarer  atmosphere.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  nation  forbids  them  even  to  think  of  im- 
proving it,  but  there  is  nothing  that  they  would  not  willingly  do 
to  aid  others  in  enriching  science  by  means  of  it. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  leave  this  memorable  spot  without  re- 
counting briefly  the  history  of  the  first  and  only  astronomer  wh6 
ever  resided  in  it. 

Francisco  Jose  de  Caldas  (Tenorio)  was  bom  in  Popayan  in 
1771,  finished  a  course  of  law  studies  in  Bogota  in  1793,  en- 
tered on  mercantile  pursuits,  and  failed.  He  then  gave  way 
to  his  natural  bent,  made  him  instruments  as  he  could,  such  as 
telescope,  quadrant,  &c.  An  attempt  to  mend  a  broken  ther- 
mometer, and  construct  a  new  scale  by  boihng  water,  at  Popa- 
yan, gave  him,  in  1799  or  1800,  the  idea  of  ascertaining  altitudes 
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by  the  variation  of  the  hoiiing-point,  an  invention  which  has  not 
been  duly  credited  to  him  in  books.  In  1802  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Botanical  Expedition  under  Mutis.  In  1.806, 
Caldas  became  the  first  astronomer  in  the  Observatory  of  Bo- 
gota. The  previous  years  had  been  spent  in  perfecting  the  ge- 
ography and  botany  of  his  country.  On  the  3d  January,  1808, 
he  commenced  a  scientific  weekly  journal,  El  Semanario  Grana- 
dino,  which  continued  for  two  years.  It  was  republished  in  Par- 
is in  1849,  edited  by  Colonel  Joaquin  Acosta,  and  improved  by 
the  suppression  of  some  temporary  matter. 

And  now  began  the  long  and  terrible  War  of  Independence, 
and  Caldas  left  his  observatory  and  his  science,  first  to  edit  a 
revolutionary  paper,  then  to  serve  as  the  chief  of  a  company  of 
engineers.  In  1813,  '14,  and  '15,  we  find  him  in  Antioquia, 
planning  fortifications,  casting  cannon,  making  powder,  teach- 
ing engineering,  and  serving  the  revolution  by  every  faculty. 
In  1815  he  returned  again  to  his  old  work  of  inciting  rebellion 
through  the  press  at  Bogota;  but  when  the  Spanish  General 
Latorre  entered  Bogota,  6th  May,  1816,  Caldas  fled  to  Popayan, 
whei'e,  after  the  battle  of  Tambo,  on  29th  June,  1816,  he  was 
seized,  and  condemned  to  die.  Now  he  turned  to  supplicate  the 
butcher  Morillo,  not  for  himself,  but  for  science.  He  asked  only 
that  he  might  live  in  the  closest  prison,  on  the  hardest  fare,  with 
a  chain  on  his  ankle,  till  he  had  arranged  his  papers  for  publican 
tion.  In  vain.  The  Vandal  wished  to  destroy  tliem  more  than 
him.  In  the  Pacificador,  in  Colonel  Pineda's  collection,  we  read: 
"Oct.  29tL,  Dr. Francisco  Caldas,  Engineer  General  and  Brig- 
adier General  in  the  rebel  army,  was  shot  in  the  back,  and  his 
property  confiscated."     He  was  only  45. 

Thus  died,  nobly  and  honorably,  the  wisest  and  perhaps  the 
best  man  that  South  America  has  ever  produced— -the  Grana- 
dan  Franklin — for  he  resembled  Franklin  in  many  respects, 
only  he  was  more  highly  honored ;  for  he  not  only  risked  his 
life  for  his  country  in  the  field,  but  died  for  her  on  the  ban- 
quillo.  Other  scientific  men,  not  so  eminent,  shared  liis  fate. 
Among  them  were  the  botanist  Lozano,  and  the  chemist  Jos6 
Maria  Cabal.  Indeed,  so  terrible  was  the  cruelty  of  this  wretch, 
that,  in  looking  over  the  portraits  in  a  gallery  of  the  Colegio 
del  Rosario,  it  appeared  as  if  one  half  had  been  murdered  in  cold 
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lilood,  and  of  the  remainder,  some  had  died  in  tattle,  some  had 
been  sought  in  vain  for  slaughter,  and  one  who  had  been  caught 
was  spared,  thus  fixing  a  sort  of  stigma  on  Ids  reputation,  as  if 
he  wa3  not  worth  butcheiing. 

"With  sad  and  angry  feelings  I  turned  from  the  garden,  over- 
grown with  weeds,  into  the  paved  patio  of  the  Colegio  Milifaj-. 
And  here  I  am  reminded  of  a  later  occurrence,  which  I  think 
illustrates  the  fanatical  liatred  of  the  Golgotas  to  the  anny  and 
all  concerned  with  it.  Our  own  West  Point  has  to  run  an  an- 
nual gauntlet,  tliough  we  have  no  Congressmen  that  aim  at  the 
entire  abolition  of  the  army.  Here  those  who  are  entirely  op- 
posed to  the  army,  added  to  those  who  wish  to  weaken  and  em- 
barrass the  present  administration,  ai-e  never  much  short  of  a 
majority.  Well,  it  seems  that  one  day  some  one  mingled  with 
the  dulce  of  the  dinner  a  quantity  of  tartar  emetic  so  large  that 
it  could  hardly  have  been  sold  innocently  by  any  dru^ist  in 
the  interior.  No  Hfe  was  lost,  but  a  terrible  scene  was  the  eon- 
sequence.  One  student  only  had  not  partal  en  of  t  and  from 
the  customs  of  the  country,  no  one  would  be  Ikeij  to  take  a 
double  quantity  of  dulce.  The  whole  c  t)  i  as  n  alarn  foi 
there  is  no  respectable  family  but  has  son  e  tr  en  Is  m  tl  e  Co 
legio.  The  President  had  a  son  theie  4.11  ^  ere  at  o  e  e 
moved  to  the  houses  of  parents  and  ft  e  1=  nl  tie  sci  tj 
medical  knowledge  of  the  city  was  all  \  it  m  re  1 1  sition  Tl  e 
author  of  the  deed,  who,  we  hope,  ki  e  v  not  tl  c  1  ngcr  of  t 
never  was  discovered. 

In  the  by-laws  of  the  Colegio  Militai  I  fi  d  a  pec  il  ir  and 
significant  regulation  about  sickness  Ca=«es  of  se  ou=i  « i-k 
ness  shall  be  removed  to  the  officers'  ward  of  the  Military  Hos- 
pital, and  treated  at  the  public  expense ;  but  if  the  disease 
proves  to  be  'el  galico,'  the  patient  shall  be  removed  to  the 
wards  of  common  soldiers,  and  after  his  return  to  the  Colegio 
he  sliall  not  leave  the  premises  unaccompanied  by  an  officer  of 
the  school  for  one  year." 

There  is,  or  rather  was,  another  national  colegio  here,  that  of 
San  Bartolom6.  The  embarrassments  of  the  treasury  have  led 
to  its  relinquishment.  It  was  not  needed,  as  the  Colegio  del 
Hosario  is  a  provincial  establishment.  Another  establishment 
is  the  Semanario  Conciliar,  a  school  for  the  training  of  priests. 
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I  am  mider  the  impi-ession  that  the  locality,  if  not  the  appara- 
tus of  this,  has  heen  lather  unfairly  seized  upon  by  government, 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  useless  to  community.  It  seems  to 
me  that  there  is  no  present  lack  of  priests,  unless  it  be  among 
the  Indians,  where,  indeed,  a  lai'ge  number  of  good  missionaries 
could  find  enough  to  do. 

Some  attempts  are  made  to  encourage  the  sciences,  and  a 
good  laboratory  has  been  estabhahed  here  at  the  expense  of  the 
nation.  I  attempted  to  visit  it,  but  could  find  no  time  at  once 
convenient  to  myself  and  those  who  had  charge  of  it.  M.Lewy 
came  oat  from  Paris  to  teach  here,  tut  he  became  discouraged 
and  returned.    Public  taste  does  not  run  to  material  facta. 

Greek  and  Hebrew  are,  I  believe,  unknown  here.  I  know  of 
no  works  in  Spanish  to  facilitate  the  study  of  either ;  nor  have 
I  met  a  single  book  in  or  on  either  of  these  languages  in  the 
coimtry,  unless  it  be  in  the  rare  library  of  Dr.  Meriaalde.  In 
the  same  way,  agriculture,  mining,  geology,  practical  mechanics, 
are  yet  to  have  their  beginnings  as  studies. 

I  visited  two  common  schools,  one  of  each  sex.  That  for 
girla  is  the  poorest  girls'  school  I  have  seen,  while  that  for  boys 
was  not  much  better,  poorer  than  any  other  girls'  school,  but 
about  equal  to  tlie  average  of  toys'  schools.  The  pedagogic 
profession  is  not  respectable  in  New  Granada,  It  would  be  well 
to  require  from  candidates  for  certain  offices  that  they  shall  have 
taught  an  entire  year  in  the  same  common  school.  Should  this 
be  required  before  gaining  a  doctor's  degree,  for  instance,  quite 
a  different  class  of  talent  would  be  called  into  these  schools. 

In  the  southeast  corner  of  the  city,  or  just  out  of  it,  is  one  es- 
tablishment, however,  tliat  does  credit  to  Granadan  perseverance 
and  talent.  It  is  the  pottery  of  Don  Nicolas  Leiva.  To  un- 
derstand the  iUfficulties  he  has  contended  witli,  you  must  know 
something  of  native  character,  and  especially  its  aversion  to 
steady  labor.  In  entire  provinces  you  can  not  find  one  man 
who  has  ever  wrought  faithfully  all  the  working  days  of  an  en- 
tire montli ;  and  yet  this  pottery  would  do  credit  to  the  United 
States.  Among  the  uncommon  articles  made  here  are  porcelain 
mortars  and  pestles,  and  those  Venetian  shades  that  exhibit  soft 
and  delicate  figures  by  transmitted  light.  In  one  of  these  Senor 
Leiva  had  achieved  a  very  good  likeness  of  himsel£     I  am  un- 
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der  particular  obligations  to  the  attentive  and  persevering  pro- 
prietor, 

The  glass  enterpriee  had  a  much  more  natural  termination. 
Of  all  hipeda,  perhaps  the  most  unmanageable  is  the  glass-blow- 
er. To  ancceed  here,  a  glass  manufactory  would  need  special 
laws,  giving  the  director  all  power  short  of  life  or  death  for  the 
space  of  ten  years  after  the  enlistment  of  the  operative.  But  so 
limited  is  the  demand  for  glass,  that  it  would  be  better  not  at- 
tempt to  make  it  here  again  for  a  few  hundred  years  to  come. 

The  cotton  factory  and  the  paper-mill,  the  quinine  works  and 
the  foundry,  have  all  failed.  I  attribute  most  of  the  failures  to 
the  same  cause — ^the  want  of  suitable  operatives.  Even  now 
vast  q^uantities  of  rags — a  perfect  mine  of  them — are  to  be  seen 
on  the  borders  of  the  San  Francisco.  The  quinine  works  man- 
ufactured only  the  eriide  alkaloid,  which  the  European  manu- 
facturers are  said  to  have  finally  decided  not  to  buy,  lest  it 
should  ruin  some  parts  of  their  own  business ;  so  the  San  Fran- 
cisco, as  it  hurries  down  from  the  Boqueron,  can  find  nothing  to 
do  but  turn  two  common  grist-mills,  which,  though  they  never 
grind  maize,  would  not,  in  the  North,  be  thought  suitable  for 
wheat. 

The  key  to  aU  this  is  a  want  of  education  in  the  masses. 
They  are  tolerant  of  hunger :  of  comforts  they  know  nothing, 
and  desire  none.  Their  morals  ean  sink  no  lower,  and  their 
religion  can  raise  them  no  higher.  Their  beau  ideal  is  to  escape 
hunger,  to  keep  dry  from  the  rain,  and  to  be  free  from  labor  and 
care.  Tliey  pay  no  taxes,  beg  when  they  can,  and  earn  noth- 
ing except  in  case  of  extreme  emergency,  but  in  such  case  they 
will  submit  to  any  thing.  Once  they  had  the  Hospicio  fitted 
up  as  a  work-house,  but  such  a  thing  ean  only  be  kept  up  so 
long  as  some  man  shall  make  it  his  hobby :  it  fe  all  run  do^vn, 
and  is  become  a  beggars'  nest.  Even  prostitution  would  not  be 
likely  to  be  a  gainful  course,  wars  have  carried  off  so  many  of 
the  one  sex,  and  the  low  masses  of  the  other  are  so  abject. 
Poor  Bogota ! 

With  some  remarks  on  the  weather,  I  now  take  my  leave  of 
the  capital,  to  return  but  once,  on  a  special  occasion.  Mosquera 
supposes  that  the  city  is  8655.5  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Quite  possibly  it  is  rather  higher.     I  would  put  the  lowest 
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point  on  the  plain,  at  the  marshes,  at  8650  feet.  The  latitude 
was  estunated  by  Caldaa  at  4°  36'  12''',  and  the  longitude  at 
60°  32'  14"  west  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  equal,  it  is  supposed,  to 
740  14'  15"  -(Fest  of  Greenwich.  Boussingault  estimates  the 
mean  temperature  at  58° ;  Caldas  supposed  it  higher,  and  so 
have  most  others ;  hut  I  tiiinb  with  Mosquera  that  59°  is  near- 
ly right.  January  and  June  seem  to  be  the  coldest  months. 
The  wettest  months  are  called  spring  and  fall  months  in  the 
United  States.  The  barometer  and  thermometer  have  both 
quite  a  narrow  range.  One  terrible  morning  at  sunrise  the 
thermometer  is  said  to  have  been  down  to  44.6°.  This  was 
the  9th  of  May,  1834,  and  the  witness  is  Colonel  Acosta. 
Judge  the  domestic  comforts  on  that  morning  of  famOies  that 
have  never  warmed  themselves  by  a  iire;  and  I  really  be- 
lieve no  man  ever  learned  to  do  so  in  New  Granada  except  in 
the  house  of  some  foreigner.  I  never  knew  of  artificial  warmth 
in  any  other  house  than  that  of  Madama  Carrol.  On  another 
occasion  I  heard  of  it  down  to  46.4°  ;  but  such  events  are  as 
rare  as  earthquakes.  So,  too,  the  thermometer  has  been  up  to 
68°  in  the  shade,  26th  of  I'ehruary,  1808,  the  hottest  day  on 
record.  The  natural  range  ought  to  be  put  at  tirora  55°,  the 
very  lowest,  up  to  66°.  Persons  used  to  this  like  it ;  but,  if 
you  are  too  cold,  just  step  out  into  the  sun,  and  you  are  sure 
to  auffei-  with  the  heat. 

As  to  moisture,  Bogota  has  essentially  a  dry  cKmate.  They 
use  pepper-boxes  for  salt,  and,  in  ordinary  weather,  without  dif- 
ficulty ;  while  at  Honda  salt  needs  to  be  spread  with  a  knife, 
as  butter  is  at  the  North ;  but  for  all  this,  there  are  suSiciently 
numerous  rainy  days  here  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  know  the  precise  number,  as  some  would  count  it  a 
shower  when  the  rain  did  not  wet  the  entire  surface  of  a  flat 
stone,  while  others  would  not  unless  it  really  rained  so  as  to 
detain  a  person  in-doors.  I  count  very  small  showers  as  such 
in  the  first  six  months,  when  I  estimate  the  rainy  days  of  each 
month  as  follows :  January,  8 ;  February,  9 ;  March,  20 ;  April, 
18;  May,  20;  June,  10;  July,  3;  August,  4;  September,  5 ; 
October,  6;  November,  8;  December,  10.  This  makes  121 
days  in  the  year  in  each  of  which  it  rains  some,  or  almost  ex- 
actly one  day  in  tluce ;  and  yet,  I  think,  in  the  last  half  of  the 
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year,  all  tlie  lesser  rains  were  omitted.  Still,  the  rainy  days 
must  be  less  than  half  the  whole.  Now  how  many  of  these  are 
respectable  sliowers  ?  About  one  in  five  of  the  first  six  months, 
and  nearly  half  the  othera.  In  1808  there  were  ten  days  in  the 
fii'st  six  months  in  each  of  which  there  fell  from  two  thirds  of 
an  inch  to  an  incli  and  three  fourths.  I  can  find  no  good  data 
for  an  estimate  of  tlie  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  annually,  but, 
from  a  careful  use  of  those  I  have,  I  make  the  quantity  very 
near  fifty  English  inches,  probably  a  little  less. 

As  to  the  time  of  day  that  rain  falls,  it  is  rarely  in  the  morn- 
ing. All  through  the  rainy  season  you  make  your  calculations 
with  as  much  security  as  in  the  finest  climates  in  the  world,  only 
you  take  it  for  granted  that  it  will  rain  in  the  afternoon.  Thun- 
der is  moderate  in  quantity,  and  of  rather  inferior  quality,  being 
quite  tame  compared  with  our  best  specimens  in  the  Northern 
States,  and  perfectly  contemptible  beside  the  ordinary  run  in  the 
Southern  States.  To  match  that,  you  must  go  to  Clioco.  With 
thunder  often  comes  hail,  and  rarely  in  immense  quantities.  I 
think  half  the  hail  I  ever  saw  fell  in  one  day  on  the  plain  of 
Bogota.  It  is  no  meteorological  mystery  that  heavy  falls  of 
hail  are  always  succeeded  by  ice-cream  parties,  and  that  these 
never  occur  at  any  other  time. 

Frost,  I  imagine,  visits  the  top  of  Guadalupe  firequently,  but 
on  the  plain  it  is  rare.  It  requires  a  succession  of  cloudy  days 
and  clear  nights.  I  have  noticed  things  bitten  by  it  once  only. 
It  has  far  greater  power  here  in  a  still  night  from  the  rarity  of 
the  air.  The  sky  assumes  a  deep  blue  unknown  to  lower  re- 
gions, and  all  the  dense  clouds  lie  lower  down.  I  have  been 
able  to  read  by  moonlight  even  when  I  could  not  see  in  what 
part  of  the  sky  the  moon  was.  From  the  same  reason,  the  wind 
has  less  power.  As  it  weighs  only  about  two  thirds  as  much 
per  cubic  foot,  the  momentum  is  proportion  ably  less  in  a  gale  of 
the  same  velocity.  It  is  curious  to  see  the  air  escape  trom  a 
bottle  corked  at  a  lower  altitude.  In  short,  the  difference  strikes 
you  in  various  ways,  as  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  (195°), 
and  its  action  on  food,  on  cooking,  and,  above  all,  on  the  lungs 
of  persons  who  have  been  born  here,  and  can  never  live  content- 
edly below. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


THE  FALLS  OF  TEQUENDAMA. 


Leaving  Bogota. — Mule-hnnting.  —  Soacha. — Agriculture  at  Tequendama, — 
Course  of  the  Eiver. — Description  of  the  Palls. — Comparison  of  Catiiraets. — 
Photographic  View. — Mist  Theory.^ — -Ttee-feras. — Haciendas  of  Cincha  and 
Tequendama. — Saw-mill  and  Quinine  Factory. — Sabbath  Reading. 

Two  months  had  ray  trunks  rested  quietly  in  Bogota,  while 
their  owner  became  acclimated,  and  learned  something  of  the 
ways  of  the  Andine  world.  I  now  determined  to  visit  the  two 
most  stupendous  works  of  nature  in  this  region,  the  Falls  (Salto) 
of  Tequendama  and  the  Bridge  of  Pandi.  Most  visitors  at  the 
fells  spend  only  an  hour  there.  They  ride  there  from  Bogota, 
and  return  the  same  day;  or  leave  Bogota  in  the  afternoon,  spend 
an  uncomfortahle  night  in  the  village  of  Soacha,  or  are  guests 
at  the  hacienda  of  Canoas,  take  a  picnic  hreakfast  at  the  falls, 
and  then  return.  This  last  is  generally  a  good  plan,  bat  I  wish- 
ed to  spend  more  time  there,  and  therefore  availed  myself  of  the 
permission  of  S^or  Manuel  Uraana  to  make  the  hacienda  of 
Tequendama  my  home  for  a  few  days. 

Now  came  the  inevitable  trouble  of  the  Andine  traveler — to 
find  cattle.  I  wag  not  aware  tJiat  a  good  carriage-road  ran  to 
the  very  head  of  the  falls,  and  that  a  return  coal-cart  might  be 
found  in  which  my  trunks  could  be  deposited  without  that  care- 
ful packing  and  equalizing  necessary  in  mule-travel.  After  I 
bad  lost  one  day  in  trying  to  find  mules,  the  kind  Senora  Toma- 
sa  engaged  two  carga  mules,  a  saddle-horse,  and  a  peon  from 
Soacha.  They  came,  of  course,  later  than  promised,  and,  after 
taking  leave  of  my  disinterestedly  kind  friends,  I  was  soon  alone 
on  the  vast  Sahana,  leaving  ray  cargaa  and  peon  to  follow. 

Two  months'  daily  rain  had  made  less  difference  than  I  had 
expected.  The  color  had  improved,  but  was  not  as  beautiful  as 
our  spring  spreads  over  fields  long  covered  with  snow.  The 
road  was  a  carriage-road,  but  not  so  remarkably  good  as  that 
toward  Honda.     As  I  journeyed  south,  the  hills  were  never  far 
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distant  on  nij  left  A  miL  oi  two  south  of  the  cit},  i  }Ounj„ 
gentleman,  whom  I  had  ne\ei  seen  hetoie,  overtook  me  on  the 
road,  and  continued  acme  v,  aj  p-i^t  his  de'^tination  to  i  substan 
tial  bridge  icross  the  rudii  when  he  took  a  polite  lci\e  and 
returned 

Three  hours  easy  ndm^  biought  mc  to  Soachi,  famjus  fo 
the  bones  of  ■.imnoious  clephints  once  exhumed  here  It  is  < 
small,  scittered  \jllage,  m  a  distnct  of  2918  l^hablt^nt9  Mj 
mules  were  owned  heie,  and  I  stopped  i  moment  and  p^id  foi 
them.  LeiMUg  Soacha,  I  found  mysdf  on  ^n  aim  ol  tht  plain, 
having  on  my  right  two  ridges  of  hill.  Between  them,  rising 
raist  marked  the  falls.  Disregarding  this,  I  had  still  to  pursue 
my  way  to  the  south,  till,  after  a  mile  or  two,  I  entered  the 
great  gate  of  the  plantation,  and  took  a  course  more  consonant 
with  my  wishes. 

Several  small  plows,  withoitt  mould-boards,  such  as  you  find 
in  the  Bible  Dictionary,  were  scratching  up  the  rich  black  soil, 
and  some  men  were  laying  a  stone  wall,  substantial  enough  for 
the  foundation  of  a  house.  Before  me  was  the  mansion,  now 
deserted  of  the  family ;  and  hid  in  a  hollow  by  its  side  were  a 
saw-mill,  the  houses  of  some  dependent  families,  and  a  quinine 
factory. 

The  director,  M.  Louis  Godin,  an  intelligent  French  chemist, 
was  domiciled,  I  was  told,  with  a  countrywoman  of  mine.  I 
found  her  of  pure  African  blood,  and  a  very  favorable  specimen 
of  her  race.  She  bore  in  youth  the  name  of  Joanna  Jackson, 
and  thirteen  years  ago  had  a  mother  living  in  Haverstraw,  to 
whom  she  said  she  would  gladly  send  a  hundred  or  two  of  dol- 
lars if  she  knew  she  was  living.  She  said  that  when  she  left 
the  people  were  talking  of  voting  for  General  Jackson  and  Sir. 
"Van  Buren,  but  she  conjectures  the  general  must  be  dead  by  this 
time.  In  the  interim  she  has  been  over  Ireland,  England,  Ger- 
many, and  Russia,  as  a  servant,  and  is  now  a  lady  in  New  Gran- 
ada, and  has  her  white  servant.  Of  the  two  persons  who  can 
make  q^uinine  on  a  large  scale  in  New  Granada,  she  is  one. 

At  length  my  ba^age  arrived,  and  the  large  parlor  of  the 

mansion  was  thrown  open  to  its  reception.     The  patio  of  thn 

house  is  very  large,  and  the  buildings  are  of  but  one  story  on 

three  sides,  while  there  is  a  second  story  in  front,  nearly  all  of 
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wiiich  is  occupied  "by  the  sala  or  parlor.  The  room  contained 
four  sofas,  a  dozen  chairs,  and  three  tables.  A  comfortable  mat 
bed  was  thrown  on  the  floor,  in  a  comer,  and,  after  taking  a 
child's  toy-mug  full  of  chocolate,  with  bread  and  sweetmeats  for 
my  dinner,  I  was  left  to  repose. 

After  an  early  cup  of  chocolate  in  the  morning  I  sallied  forth. 
To  understand  my  course,  you  must  understand  that  of  the  river. 
It  had  been  creeping  along  the  plain  at  my  right,  altogether  un- 
suspected by  me,  till  I  reached  the  hacienda.  There  I  found  it 
entering  a  narrow  gorge  of  the  basin  rim  of  the  plain  of  Bogota, 
where  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  dam  would  again  convert  the  plain, 
as  it  has  been  in  fonuer  ages,  into  a  lake  as  large  as  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  It  had  approached  the  gorge  by  a  course  for  many  miles 
of  almost  exactly  south  (south  7°  W.).  Here  the  little  mill- 
stream,  coming  irom  the  arm  of  the  plain,  mingles  its  dark  wa- 
ters with  the  yellow  tide  of  the  Bogota,  and  they  at  that  instant 
enter  the  gorge.  Now  is  heard,  for  the  first  time  in  its  course, 
the  murmuring  of  the  Bogota.  "With  its  character  it  changes 
its  course.  For  half  a  mile  it  flows  almost  west  (S.  78°  W.). 
Agam  it  makes  another  turn,  and  for  perhaps  2|  miles  N.W. 
(N.  36°'W".).  Here,  as  it  enters  the  forest,  it  takes  anotha-  turn 
almost  north  (17°  W.),  so  that,  after  doubling  the  hill,  it  flows 
almost  in  the  contrary  dhection  to  that  it  had  in  the  plain. 

At  the  gorge  it  has  already  fallen  below  the  sui-faee  of  the 
plain,  perhaps  30  feet,  and  seems  to  have  been  struggling  vainly 
with  its  destiny,  for  a  straight  line  of  a  mile  cuts  its  bed  eight 
times.  The  road  I  took  along  its  bank  rises  over  the  first  point 
of  the  hQl,  giving  a  fine  view  of  the  plain ;  then  we  descend  to 
where  the  river,  after  a  moment's  respite,  is  again  roaring  and 
plunging  at  our  right.  Ah,  poor  river!  that  yesterday  flowed 
softly  between  banks  of  green,  now  chafing  witli  rugged  cliffs 
and  huge  boulders,  hasten  on  to  thy  doom. 

Our  road  is  still  a  carriage-road.  We  open  gates  and  pass 
bars  tiU  we  lose  sight  of  the  river  as  we  enter  the  forest.  The 
road  now  explains  itself.  In  the  ledge  on  the  left  is  a  stratum 
of  coal  nearly  two  feet  thick  and  of  good  quality,  on  this  side  of 
the  river.  Still  nothing  is  seen  of  the  cataract  till  we  are  even 
past  it,  when  the  river  is  seen  pouring  down  into  a  gulf  that 
yawns  among  the  trees.     It  is  near  us ;  but  to  descend  is  no 
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small  task.  Take  your  machete,  and  proceed  witli  caution. 
Avoid  five  things :  do  not  cut  in  such  a  direction  that,  when  your 
machete  has  cut  a  vine,  it  shall  terminate  its  eourae  in  youi 
thigh ;  neither  let  your  left  hand  intervene  between  the  hlow 
and  the  ohjeet ;  do  not  fall  upon  your  machete,  nor  against  a 
stick  that  you  have  just  sharpened  by  an  obHque  cut,  neither 
cut  a  bent  shnib  when  it  can  retort  the  compliment  by  knocking 
you  over  in  eti'aightening.  The  Spanish  term  for  tliis  labor  is 
romper  monie  (to  break  thicket). 

But  the  snakea !  the  deadly  snakes  of  South  America !  I  had 
not  thus  far  seen  a  live  one,  and  but  one  dead  one.  With  noth- 
ing on  my  feet  hut  ^pargates,  I  therefore  fearlessly  ventured 
on.  I  made  my  own  road,  as  the  guide  I  reluctantly  received 
from  Dr.  Umaiia  knew  not  the  way,  and  it  was  easier  to  make 
a  new  path  than  find  the  old  one. 

At  length  we  are  upon  the  brink  of  an  immense  chasm,  and  we 
will  pause  to  describe  it.  Writers  tell  us  it  has  the  appearance  of 
a  work  of  art.  We  gather  from  their  descriptions  that  it  is  like 
an  immense  dry  dock,  the  bottom  of  which  is  seldom  visible  from 
the  top;  openatthelower  end,  while  down  the  perpendicular  side 
of  the  upper  rushes  a  river.  Now  you  must  be  informed  that 
the  descriptions  are  made  from  the  opposite  bank,  where  t^public 
road  leads  down  to  the  brink.  From  that  side  a  front  view  is  im- 
possible ;  for  the  tall  is  not  at  the  end,  but  at  a  comer  of  the  par- 
allelogram, and  to  them  only  the  side  adjacent  is  accessible.  The 
fidlistoo  nearly  in  a  line  with  their  side,  which  runs  N.  19°  W., 
while  across  the  fall  is  N.  27°  E,,  a  difference  of  direction  of 
only  46  degrees,  or  about  half  a  right  angle.  Further,  because 
their  side  is  straight  they  imagine  om"!  to  be,  but  a  side  view 
of  ours  shows  great  indentations  and  projections.  Neither  are 
the  bides  parallel,  foi  they  approach  at  the  lower  end,  not  only 
optically,  but  really.  The  bottom,  too,  is  clearly  visible,  all  ex- 
cept where  the  fail  strikes,  where  it  is  covered,  of  course,  with  a 
perpetual  mist.  On  their  side  an  inclined  plane  of  debris  ex- 
tends, in  some  places,  two  thirds  the  height.  On  ours  there  is  a 
shelf  beneath  us,  on  which  yon  see  some  tree-ferns  growing. 
On  their  side  they  think  the  debris  estends  up  but  a  httlc  way, 
and  our  ledge  they  scarcely  see ;  hence  it  appears  much  more 
regular  there  than  here.    The  strata  here  dip  four  or  five  degrees 
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to  the  soatli,  and  as  the  walls  axe  pi-obabiy  at  riglit  angles  to 
them,  theirs  must  overhang  a  little :  hence  more  debris  on  thai, 
side,  as  fragments  are  more  liable  to  fail. 

But  notice  one  peculiarity  of  the  Salto,  which  gives  it  its  char- 
acter, and  adds  to  and  subtracts  from  its  beauty.  The  fall  is 
not  a  clear  fall.  The  water  falls  smoothly  for  27  feet  8  inches, 
and  here,  striking  on  a  ledge,  the  sheet  is  dashed  almost  into 
foam,  and  accompliahes  the  remainder  of  its  journey  more  like 
spray  hurled  downward  by  irregular  violence  than  a  fluid  under 
the  influence  of  gravitation.  Its  in^egular  and  constantly  vary- 
ing outline  reminds  us  of  a  column  of  smoke  or  steam,  but  as 
this  motion  is  violent  and  angular,  while  that  is  slow  and  grace- 
ful, a  comparison  between  them  can  only  be  justified  for  want 
of  a  better.  Cones  of  spray  here  and  there  seem  to  shoot  out 
suddenly  in  advance  of  a  falling  mass,  but  are  soon  overtaken 
and  absorbed  by  the  body  from  which  they  sprung.  These 
cones  must  be  masses  of  water  not  yet  broken  up,  that  ate  car- 
ried by  their  momentum  out  of  the  body  of  spray  that  falls  more 
slowly.  Here  the  resistance  of  the  air  breaks  them  up  into 
drops,  and  they  are  lost  in  the  mass  to  which  they  are  now  as- 


A  rainbow  hangs  over  the  falls  when  the  position  of  the  sun 
permits.  It  is  varying  every  instant ;  for  where  now  it  is  bright- 
est, an  instant  hence  there  may  be  no  mist,  or  there  may  be  a 
mass  of  water  too  irregular  to  form  a  rainbow.  The  point  where 
these  observations  are  best  made  is  a  sort  of  table  rock  just  at 
the  brink  of  the  water.  Another  rock  overliangs  it,  covered 
with  Thibaudias,  ferns,  and  orchid  plants,  making  almost  a  grot- 
to for  the  observer. 

We  must  not  forget  that  this  is  now  just  the  close  of  winter, 
and  consequently,  in  the  three  months  of  summer  which  follow, 
the  stream,  now  too  small  in  volume  for  the  mighty  proportion:; 
of  the  gnlf,  must  grow  smaller  and  smaller.  One  observer  grave- 
ly declares  that  the  whole  is  dissipated  in  mist  before  reaching 
the  bottom. 

Of  the  depth  you  can  judge  nothing.  It  docs  not  look  much, 
if  any,  deeper  than  Niagara,  but  it  is  almost  exactly  three  times 
as  deep.  It  is  difEeult  either  to  see  or  hear  a  stone  fall  to  tlie 
bottom ;  but,  throw  it  as  you  will,  it  seems  to  come  in  toward  the 
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■edge  as  it  descends,  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  strike  exactly  be- 
neath your  feet.  The  reason  for  this  optical  illusion  is  well 
known.  The  course  of  the  stone  soon  becomes  parallel  with  the 
jierpendicular  wall,  and  as  both  recede  from  you,  the  principle  of 
foreshortening  seems  to  bring  them  almost  together- 
Various  estimates  of  the  depth  have  been  formed,  some  ex- 
tending even  to  "half  a  league."  Other  estimates  in  order  of 
time  are  as  follows : 

MuUb  (barometer) e98  Caldas  (dropping) 602 

Ezqniaqui  (measure) 72i  Gros  (measure) ilHA'^S 

Humboldt's  MSS.  (dropping)  .  581  Cuono      '■        417.3 

"  Published  account  600 

The  measure  of  Baron  Gros  appears  to  be  unquestionably  ac- 
curate. Acosta  gives  the  same  altitude  to  the  Great  Pyramid ; 
md  as  Niagara  is  siil  to  be  160  feet,  Tequendama  lacks  less 
ban  a  ioct  of  being  three  times  as  deep.  The  bottom  of  the 
ha«m  la  i  liunhed  oi  tfto  feet  lowei  than  the  foot  of  the  fall. 

The  pre-emmence  in  depth,  then,  over  every  other  cataraet  in 
this  hemispheie  docs  not  t  U  It  can  not  be  compared  to  Ni- 
gari  You  do  not  here  hear  the  awful  sub-bass  of  Niagara. 
The  noise  is  even  less  than  thit  of  many  smaller  cataracts,  on 
iccount  ot  the  quantity  of  an  carried  down  with  the  water.  In 
tact,  I  think  most  ot  the  roar  is  fiom  the  lirst  leap  of  only  28 
leet  It  Niagai'^  h\3  a  rival  m  the  world,  it  must  be  the  Falls 
ot  the  Mis^ouii  ot  which  I  ha^e  seen  no  good  account.  It 
seems  a  little  curious  that  Europe  should  monopolize  all  the 
high  falls.  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  the  Pyrenees 
alone  seem  to  boast  of  higher  falls  than  Tequendama ;  but  of 
their  six  perhaps  two  only  exceed  this  in  sublimity — Lulea  in 
Sweden,  600  feet,  and  Ruckon  Toss,  Norway,  800  feet.  But 
where,  in  this  competition  of  cataracts,  is  Asia,  with  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  world  ?  Has  she  no  cataracts  ?  Obviously 
plains,  not  mountains,  must  furnish  the  great  cataracts.  Te- 
quendama  is  the  daughter  of  the  Plain  of  Bogota ;  and  if  Asia 
has  none  equal  to  it,  it  must  be  because  her  elevated  steppes  arc 
almost  rainless  deserts. 

The  chasm  of  Tcquendama  was  not  made  by  the  present  falls. 
Most  rivers  emerge  from  the  mist  of  a  fall  in  a  pool  of  unfathom- 
able depth.    The  fii'st  you  see  of  the  Bogota,  it  is  running  doivn 
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an  inclined  plane  of  debris ;  but,  in  some  other  geological  era,  a 
mightier  stream,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  chasm,  may 
have  made  excavations,  which  the  present  is  but  filling  up  witli 
stones  from  above. 

Tequendama  wants  ihcpovjer  of  Niagara.  The  river  might 
be  forded  a  little  above.  Human  effort  might  arrest  its  coui-se, 
and  bid  the  cataract  cease  for  a  while.  Were  there  ground  near 
on  which  a  manufacturing  city  could  be  built,  the  whole  could 
be  drawn  off  and  let  down  over  a  series  of  breast-wheels,  as  at 
Patorson. 

The  mist  of  Tequendama  has  started  some  philosophical  spec- 
ulations in  ray  mind.     The  people  say  that  it  often  spreads  in 
a  dense  fog  over  the  surrounding  country.     This  fog  begins  in 
the  morning,  at  from  9  to  11.     Is  there  more  fog  here  than  at 
Bogota  ?     A  day-fog  would  diminish  the  mean  temperature  of 
a  place ;  a  night-fog  would  raise  it.     The  temperature  here, 
then,  ought  to  be  lower  than  ebewhere  at  the  same  Jevgl.     I 
found  it,  by  the  water  of  a  mine,  about  54°,  but  I  would  like  to 
see  it  confirmed.     Now,  although  Bogota  is  850  feet  higher,  its 
temperature  is  given  four  degrees  higher.    This  indicates  a  con- 
firmation of  my  suspicions.     In  passing  four  times  in  sight  of 
the  i'all  Mountains,  I  have  always  seen  the  mist  either  hover- 
ing among  them,  or  pouring  irom  them  to  overspread  a  few 
square  miles  of  adjoining  country.     Now  we  must  remember 
that  this  country  has  no  fogs  like  ours,  but  bears  clouds  and 
mountain  mists  in  tropical  profusion.     This  small  body  of  wa- 
ter contrives  to  manufacture  a  hundred-fold  more  mist  than  Ni- 
agara, at  a  lower  altitude.     The  mist  ia  begun  mechanically ,' 
of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.    Is  it  not  propagated  meteorolog- 
ically ?     Has  not  one  particle  of  mist  the  power  of  generating 
another  in  a  favorable  atmosphere  ?     Here  is  a  grave  question. 
The  quantity  of  mist  generated  directly  by  the  falls  seems  verj' 
small ;  that  proceeding  from  them  varies  at  different  hours  of 
the  day,  and  often  streams  off  5  or  10  miles.    Possibly  all  that 
the  weather  has  to  do  with  this  mist  is  to  absorb  it  at  some 
hours  and  not  at  others.    Meteorology,  as  a  science,  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.    New  Granada  offers  a  wide  field  for  the  study  of  some 
phases  of  it,  which  are  to  be  observed  nowhere  in  the  whole 
world  except  among  the  Andes. 
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I  could  look  out  from  where  I  aiood  to  beyond  the  outlet  of 
the  chasm,  and  see  the  hills  there.  Do'wn  one  of  those  iiills  I 
saw  a  zigzag  path,  apparently  well  trodden,  that  seemed  to  have 
no  other  ohject  than  to  reach  the  water  below  the  falls.  I  then 
thought  that  the  people  above  must  come  down  there  to  wash 
or  to  cross  the  river.  I  noted  well  its  position,  for  I  hoped  to 
cross  to  the  right  bank  at  some  iiiture  time,  gain  the  top  of  the 
hill,  and  there  descend. 

As  I  could  not  do  that,  I  made  a  long  expedition  down  the 
left  side  of  the  chasm,  to  see  if  I  could  descend  at  the  end  there. 
I  dare  not  guess  how  many  hours  I  spent  in  this  toilsome 
march.  I  went,  at  my  first  trial,  half  way  to  the  farthest  point 
I  could  see  at  the  top  of  the  precipice.  Here  I  found  that  an 
apparatus  had  l>een  constructed  to  lower  persons  down  to  the 
shelf  below  to  seek  for  hidden  treaswes.  I  learned  next  day 
that  it  would  take  many  days  to  get  round  by  that  way  to  the 
lower  level,  as  no  path  existed,  and  every  rod,  and  nearly  every 
yard,  must  bo  eut  with  the  machete. 

But  I  was  much  mistaken  about  that  zigzag  path.  To  reach 
that  hill-top  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  stream,  you  would 
Iiave  first  to  descend  to  the  level  of  the  river  and  go  up  that  path. 
It  is  part  of  the  highway  from  Soacha  to  Tena  tliat  here  dips 
down  to  the  level  of  the  Bogota  just  to  rise  again  in  half  a  mile. 
Fifty-three  weeks  after  I  stood  on  that  same  point  of  hill  from 
which  the  road  eomes  down,  and  there  caught  my  first  distant 
view  of  the  lonely  fall.  I  could  sec  but  about  50  feet  of  the 
upper  part,  and  the  noise  was  hardly  audible.  The  great  par- 
allelogram, as  it  is  described,  opened  toward  me,  but  a  point  of 
hill  shut  out  of  sight  most  of  the  abyss  within.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  I  had  reached  the  otitmoat  verge  of  the  inhabited  world, 
and  there,  just  beyond  it,  surrounded  by  dense  and  untrodden 
woods,  was  this  gloomy  rather  than  magnificent  cascade. 

I  have  said  that  the  plain  of  Bogota  was  bordered  on  the  west 
by  a  range  of  low  hills,  which,  on  their  western  slope,  become 
precipitous,  and  often  absolute  precipices  at  a  certain  height. 
This  is  the  height  of  the  summit  of  the  chasm  down  which 
the  Bogota  here  leaps.  Now  draw  in  yom-  imagination  a  line 
on  the  exact  level  of  the  top  of  the  falls,  as  far  south  as  Nieva, 
and  as  fai"  north  as  Cipaquira.     It  might  strike  one  or  two  In- 
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ilian  villages,  but,  if  not,  every  mile  would  be  wilderness  almost 
untrodden.  Let  us  begin  at  the  north,  and  explore,  in  the  im- 
agination, this  cornice  of  the  mountain.  All  the  way  on  your 
left,  to  the  eastwai'd,  you  have  woody  hills,  the  summits  of 
which  are  at  first  but  a  few  hundred  feet  above  your  line,  and 
separate  you  from  the  inhabited  plain.  "West  of  you,  on  your 
right,  is  at  first  precipice,  with  a  few  gaps.  In  the  distance,  to 
the  west,' you  see  "Villeta,  more  than  5000  feet  (nearly  a  mile) 
below  you,  with  its  cocoa-trees  and  cane-tields.  You  next  cross 
the  road  by  which  we  ascended  to  Bogota,  and  find  the  Asen-a- 
dero  about  100  feet  above  you.  Then,  as  you  cross  the  road 
from  Mesa  to  Bogota,  you  see  in  the  distance  La  Mesa  on  a  de- 
tached table  more  than  3000  feet  below  you,  but  still  near  the 
upper  limit  of  cane  and  oranges.  Next  we  pass  the  head  of 
the  falls,  and  see  nothing  but  tangled  wilderness  tiil  we  cross 
the  road  descending  to  Fusagasuga.  That  town  afterward  ap- 
pears on  a  slope  of  the  mountain  a  little  higher  than  La  Mesa. 
Here  all  east  of  you  is  wild  mountain  and  desolate  plains. 
Next  you  pass  the  fearful  chasm  over  which  Nature  lias  thrown 
the  Bridge  of  Pandi,  and,  by  traversing  still  100  miles  (air  line) 
of  wilderness  in  a  soutbwesteiiy  direction,  you  see  at  length  the 
tawny  Magdalena  at  Neiva,  7500  feet  below  you.  In  all  this 
vast  space  yon  have  crossed  three  roads  and  two  rivers  that 
have  broken  through  from  the  cast.  Tou  may  have  passed,  be- 
sides, two  Indian  villages  and  some  Indian  trails,  and  nothing 
more  of  the  works  of  man.     Is  not  this  wilderness  indeed  ? 

The  portal  of  this  wild  is  the  yawning  chasm  of  Tequendama. 
I  descended  to  it,  accompanied  by  the  governor  of  the  then 
province  of  Tequendama,  and  an  attendant  bearing  ropes,  etc. 
We  had  gained  this  point  early  by  traveling  in  the  dark  before 
day.  "We  were  resolved  to  penetrate  up  the  bank  of  the  river 
to  the  very  foot  of  the  falls.  It  was  impossible,  and,  I  think, 
can  hardly  be  ever  possible  when  the  river  is  too  high  to  be 
forded.  First  on  the  one  side  and  then  on  the  other,  the  stream 
dashes  against  cliffs  that  hardly  can  be  scaled.  Were  wc  camp- 
ed on  this  spot  for  a  few  days,  I  would  hope,  even  at  this  stage 
of  water,  to  reach  the  spot.  It  is  said  also  to  have  been  reach- 
ed from  the  cliff  above,  on  this  right  bank,  by  a  dry  path,  but 
difficult  in  the  extreme.     To  tliis  we  could  find  no  guide. 
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We  ascended  towaid  Caiioas  and  Soaelia,  and  the  aseent 
seemed  iritenninaHe.  We  at  length  reached  the  very  top  of 
the  ridge  that  hems  in  the  Sahana,  which  we  did  not  see.  Fol- 
lowing south  along  the  ridge,  we  came  to  the  road  that  leads  from 
Soacha  over  a  bridge,  past  the  Hacienda  of  Canoas,  to  the  Salto, 
and  also  to  some  coal  mines.  An  enormous  descent  is  before 
you,  and  good  judgment,  good  directions,  or  a  guide  is  necessary 
to  keep  you  from  losing  your  way.  I  believe  you  should  leave 
the  coal  mines  on  your  right,  and  keep  the  road  that  cost  the 
least.  At  length  you  reach  a  dear  spot,  where  the  mule-road 
ends,  and  where  so  many  paities  have  breakfasted  as  to  leave  to 
the  place  an  abundance  of  chicken-hones  and  the  name  Almorza- 
dero.  To  this  spot  coal  is  brought  up  stairs  by  cargueroa,  and  by 
another  steep  flight  you  descend  to  the  falls  as  best  you  may. 
The  main  position  on  this  right  side  is  close  at  the  head  of 
the  fall,  as  is  the  only  one  known  on  the  left  bank.  There  is 
another  on  the  brink,  called  El  Balcon,  to  which  there  is  a  toler- 
able path,  and  where  stands  a  tree  bearing  the  name  of  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  spot.  At  this  point  was  taken  the  only  good 
photographic  representation  of  the  falls  that  I  know  of.  It 
was  by  Mr.  George  Crowther,  then  engaged  in  commercial  opera- 
tions in  Bogota,  and  an  amateur  photographer.  The  engraving 
on  the  opposite  page  was  drawn  on  wood  by  Mi.  Thwaites. 

No  art  can  do  justice  to  Niagara,  and  still  less  to  Tequendama. 
Landscapes  spread  horizontally :  the  eye  can  not  measure  depths 
when  it  sees  them — how  much  less  when  they  are  represented 
on  a  plane  surface ;  still,  yon  have  here  an  accurate  delineation 
of  the  falls,  if  you  only  view  it  properly.  The  axis  of  the  cam- 
era was  depressed  in  taking  it,  and  the  eye  should  fall  on  it 
with  like  obliquity.  As  I  hold  the  plate  vertically  some  inches 
below  my  eye,  I  see  the  summit  of  the  cataract  on  a  level  with 
where  I  stood,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  one  who  has  not 
seen  the  Salto  can  get  tliis  view  of  it. 

I  advise  you,  therefore,  to  imagine  the  view  taken  from  the 
summit  of  the  debris  about  one  tliird  of  the  way  down.  About 
half  the  fall  is  visible  then,  but  not  a  front  view  of  it.  Now,  if 
you  can  look  at  it  tiU  the  upper  leap  appears  to  be  nearly  thirty 
feet  high,  then  the  abyss  will  open  before  you  in  its  true  pro- 
portions ;  if  not,  I  fear  that  those  human  iiguiea,  which  are  in 
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reality  far  too  large,  will  do  little  towai'd  a  perfect  measurement 
of  it.  That  tree-fern,  if  it  had  really  stood  where  the  artist  has 
put  it,  would  have  escaped  notice  in  the  picture,  so  distant  is 
what  seems  to  be  the  immediate  foreground.  Still  I  am  more 
than  satisfied  with  the  picture,  although  it  does  not  accomplish 
impossibilities.  No  attempt  to  take  a  photographic  view  from 
below  is  likely  to  he  made.  On  the  right  hank,  no  spot  above 
could  be  better  than  that  selected  by  the  artist.  On  the  other 
L^ide  far  better  points  of  view  might  bo  found,  but  they  can  only 
be  reached  by  tlie  machete,  as  probably  not  a  trace  remains  after 
a  year  of  such  paths  as  I  cut,  if  not  trodden.  To  reach  the  ex- 
act front  requires  but  a  few  minutes'  cutting  after  leaving  the 
mine  on  the  left  side.  The  best  possible  point  of  view  is  from 
a  jutting  crag  that  here  extends  some  way  into  the  parallelo- 
gram, as  the  chasm  is  said  to  be. 

It  is  curious  to  read  the  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  place. 
We  are  told  that  such  is  the  deafening  roar  that  the  boldest 
hardly  dare  approach  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  brink.  A 
perpendicular  fall  could  hardly  make  less  noise  than  ha'e,  and  I 
think  we  do  not  even  hear  the  water  that  strikes  the  bottom. 
Ezquiaqui  says  that  the  falling  mass  has  excavated  a  hollow 
of  108  feet  in  depth  in  the  inclined  plane  of  rocks  on  which  it 
strikes.  This  could  not  be  easily  ascertained.  I  have  under- 
stood from  others  that  there  is  quite  a  place  behind  the  falling 
water,  where  pei^ons  have  been  -without  difficulty.  I  do  not 
rely  on  the  statement,  as  it  does  not  seem  probable.  The  wa- 
ter is  not  a  falling  sheet,  but  a  mixture  of  water  and  air,  that 
must  bring  down  with  it  a  fai'  greater  rush  of  wind  than  that  of 
the  Cave  of  jEoIus  at  Niagara. 

I  myself  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  climate  at  the  bottom. 
True,  a  few  miles  below  are  cane-ficlds,  but  in  these  few  miles 
the  bed  of  the  stream  malces  a  tritling  descent — say  of  consiiier- 
ably  over  half  a  mile— in  addition  to  the  perpendicular  fall.  But 
"we  see  palm-trees  do^vn  on  the  shelf,  and  these  do  not  grow 
except  in  Tierra  Caliente."  These  "palms"  are  tree-ferns,  r'.s 
any  botanist  can  tell  at  a  glance,  and  above  are  as  fine  speci- 
mens of  tree-ferns  as  you  will  see  any  where.  And  a  most  in- 
teresting object  they  are  to  a  botanist,  though  by  no  means  so 
beautiful  as  the  palm,  seldom  exceeding  twelve  feet  in  height, 
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with  a  rough,  shaggy  trunk,  crowned  with  a  large  number  of 
lioriaontal  fronds  very  uniform  and  precise  in  their  shape. 
Drawings  of  the  tree-ferns  are  not,  however,  apt  to  do  them  jus- 
tice. The  crowns  of  those  at  Tequendama  are  far  heavier,  antl 
the  fronds  far  more  uniform  in  size  and  direction,  than  in  the 
example  seen  in  the  plate.  The  trunks  are  generally  of  ahout 
half  the  height  there  seen,  with  hundreds  of  fronds  as  long  an<l 
heavy  as  the  longest  there  given.  They  seem  to  delight  in  thi& 
precise  altitude,  and,  indeed,  not  only  were  these  the  first  I  ever 
saw,  but  nearly  all  that  I  have  seen  since  are  near  here,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  descent  to  Fusagasuga.  In  these  two  localities  1 
have  seen  quite  a  number  of  species  of  different  genera,  though 
all  alike  in  habit,  and  undistinguishablc  except  by  close  observ- 
ation. It  is  a  little  curious  that  Humboldt  seems  to  have  found 
but  a  single  fern  in  all  the  bounds  of  New  Granada,  They  are 
very  abundant  and  varied,  both  in  the  valley  of  the  Cauca  and 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Bogota. 

Teqaendama  is  one  of  the  richest  localities  of  plants  that  I 
have  ever  seen.  The  woods  are  damp,  while  most  land  at  thi^ 
altitude  is  dry.  On  four  of  the  five  days  I  have  spent  here,  ]. 
Iiave  literally  loaded  myself  with  rich  specimens.  For  some  I 
have  had  to  reach  far  over  the  abyss,  in  a  position  in  which  cau- 
tion is  instinctive.  But  there  is  much  here  that  I  can  not  get, 
and  some  plants  in  fiTiit  to  which,  I  fear,  I  shall  not  soon  get  a 
clew.  Here  grows  the  granadillo,  of  wliich  I  saw  a  dead  trunk, 
but  could  not  identify  a  living  tree.  If  it  is  not  the  Bucida 
capitata,  I  can  not  tell  what  it  is :  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
Identify  woods  that  you  see  worked  here.  I  can  not  tell  this 
from  rose-wood  by  any  recollections  that  I  have. 

Before  leaving  the  falls,  I  suggest  some  facilities  that  should 
be  provided  for  visiting  them.  A  visit  should  be  made  early  in 
the  day.  The  nearest  place  where  you  can  be  sure  of  spending 
the  night  is  Soacha,  and  you  may  not  be  comfortable  tliere  ;■ 
and  yet  it  would  cost  little  to  make  visits  here  quite  pleasant. 
The  locks  ought  to  be  taken  off  the  gates,  and  the  wagon-road 
on  the  left  bank  thrown  open  to  the  public,  A  cottage  with 
two  rooms,  and  a  shed  for  cooking,  ought  to  be  erected  near  the 
falls.  A  foot-bridge,  or  even  a  mule-biidge,  shonld  be  thromu 
over  the  river  a  few  rods  above  the  fall.     A  mule-road  should 
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be  made  into  the  hollow  below  the  falls,  and  from  there  up  the 
chasm  to  the  foot  of  the  fall.  Thus  a  cottage,  a  bridge,  and  a 
mile  of  mule-road  are  all  that  is  needed  to  make  the  summit 
and  foot  of  the  falls  alike  accessible  to  persons  from  Bogota  and 
La  Mesa, 

The  left  bank  belongs  to  the  hacienda  of  Cineha,  the  prop- 
erty of  a  brother  of  Senor  Umaiia.  The  house  is  the  nearest 
to  the  Salto.  I  had  no  introduction  to  the  proprietor,  hut  met 
with  a  dependant  who  occupies  part  of  his  house,  whose  conduct 
toward  me  was  much  more  like  a  gentleman  than  a  peasant. 
The  superintendent  of  Cineha,  Seiior  Abadia,  appeared  quite  the 
reverse. 

Tlie  hacienda  of  Tequendama  is  much  farther — ^two  miles — 
from  the  falls,  hut  far  more  valuable,  and  better  situated  on  the 
last  nook  in  the  plain.  The  saw-mill  was  a  curiosity.  It  had  a 
large  breast-wheel,  which,  with  its  gearings,  cost  as  much  as  the 
entire  mill  need  to  have  done.  It  ran  very  slowly  indeed,  and 
did  rather  poor  work.  The  quinine  factory  had  been  a  grist- 
mill. Some  part  of  the  apparatus  was  quite  costly ;  the  rest 
very  coarse,  but  sufficient.  The  director,  M.  Louis  Godin,  was 
a  true  Frenchman,  kind,  cordial,  and  active.  His  lady,  who 
"could  not  be  married  to  him  for  want  of  her  certificate  of  bap- 
tism," was  a  good  specimen  of  the  Dutch  negress.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  confess  that  I  enjoyed  her  society  very  much,  and 
I  afterward  took  considerable  pains  to  see  her  again.  Even 
had  I  no  worthier  motive  for  appreciating  her,  the  specimens  of 
nortliern  cookery  she  exhibited  would  have  been  very  attractive 
to  one  who  had  been  deprived  of  it  so  long.  The  quinine  made 
here  is  not  esteemed  in  BogoM,  but  I  am  satisfied  that  it  is  skill- 
fully made  and  pure,  and,  while  there  may  be  worse,  there  can 
be  none  better.  The  bark  is  pulverized  entirely  by  hand,  and 
comes  firom  places  in  the  mountains  south  of  here,  a^  nearly  as 
I  could  ascertain.     Every  man  keeps  his  own  guina  secrets. 

On  Sunday  Senor  Umaiia  came  and  paid  off  his  laborers  for 
the  week.  They  must  have  been  nearly  a  hundred  in  number. 
His  counting-room  contained  two  articles  that  surprised  me. 
One  was  a  coach,  apparently  in  good  order,  that  could  be  run 
to  Bogota  any  day,  hut  which,  I  think,  from  force  of  habit,  stands 
idle  year  after  year.     The  other  was  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  in 
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English.  Such  an  unexpected  addition  to  my  religious  litera- 
tore  was  not  to  be  neglected,  so  I  took  it  up  to  the  parlor,  and 
read  it  through  with  great  pleasure  and  profit. 


CHAPTEK  XXI. 

BALLS    AHD    BULLS. 


Cibaie. — Priest  traveling. — Spinning. — Toking  Cattle. — President  Kareling. — 
Perpetual  Rain. — Riding  h  la  Turque  advocated. — Carguero  and  Babe. — Sleep. 

ing  in  siippeiy  Places. —  Unneceasaiy  Ascent Balls. — Bull-feasts. —  Open 

Prison. — A  Walt. — Eich  GwdeTis,  nnfortunate  Statesman,  and  frail  Poetess. 
— Snails'  E^3. — Masquerades  and  April-fools. — Gajabling. — Dr.  Blagborne's 
Family. — Litlla  Alice. 

I  LIKE  to  start  early  in  the  week.  The  Soaclia  mule-owner 
had  promised  to  have  heaats  ready.  We  agreed  on  the  price. 
I  was  abundantly  satisfied  with  six  dimes  per  beast  from  Bogo- 
ta to  Tequendama,  and  unfortunately  told  the  owner  so.  He 
demanded  eight  dimes  from  there  to  Fusagasuga.  As  I  thought 
it  reasonable,  he  added  that  he  must  count  the  peon  as  a  beast, 
making  thirty-two  dimes  instead  of  twenty-four.  To  this  I  as- 
sented,-and  he  feared  his  generosity  would  be  his  min;  so, 
when  I  sent  for  the  beasts,  instead  of  sending  thein,  he  sent 
word  he  must  liave  ten  dimes.  He  made  me  lose  a  day,  but 
he,  in  turn,  lost  his  bargain.  I  returned  no  answer,  and  when, 
the  day  after,  he  sent  his  peon  and  mules,  another  was  loading 
my  baggage  for  the  trip. 

Traveling  soutli,  I  liave  had  all  the  time  at  my  left  that  chain 
of  the  Andes  at  the  foot  of  which  lies  Bogota.  The  western 
rim  of  the  Basin  of  Bogota  might  be  considered  as  another  and 
much  lower  ridge,  which,  having  diverged  from  the  other,  has 
again  approached  it  so  as  to  leave  room  for  a  road,  and  handsome 
farms  on  each  aide  of  it.  Nearly  all  the  houses  stood  back  at 
the  foot  of  the  hills.  This  arm  of  the  plain  proved  longer  than 
I  expected.  I  found  its  end  at  Cibate,  where,  however,  there  is 
no  village. 

At  Cibate  I  parted  company  with  a  priest — a  fine,  pleasant 
fellow — who  had  been  settled  at  Pandi,  but  was  now  without 
charge.     He  invited  me  here  to  take  some  refreshment  with 
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bim,  to  which  I  was  not.  inclined.  lie  was  quite  inquisitive 
about  the  United  States,  and  wished  to  know  if  it  would  he 
long  before  the  immigrant  Catholics  would  be  so  far  able  to  out- 
vote the  Protestants  as  to  establiab  their  religion  by  law. 


I  can  not  vouch  that  the  above  portrait  was  taken  from  this 
worthy  subject,  but  it  will  do  very  well  for  him.  His  face  is 
bound  up  to  protect  it  from  the  dry  wind  and  the  intense  light, 
one  or  both  of  which  sometimes  destroy  the  skin,  and  often 
cbap  the  lips.  Before  him,  on  hia  saddle,  is  tied  his  bayeton, 
his  defense  from  rain  by  day,  and  his  blanket  at  night.  His 
legs  are  defended  by  zamarras  of  dog-skin,  and  his  hat  by  a 
funda,  or  case,  made  of  oiled  cotton — Iiule— or  oiled  siik.  I 
judge  his  to  be  cotton,  for  it  is  of  a  dull  red  or  brown. 
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Behind  comes  his  peon  witli  an  enormous  dog-whip — peiTero 
— of  which  the  handle  is  the  toughest  wood  known  here,  if  not 
Eo  man.  It  is  called  guayacan,  and  is  quite  prohably  a  Guaia- 
eum.  I  have  never  been  ahle  to  find  it  growing,  nor  get  a  stick 
of  it  entirely  free  from  knots  and  croolis.  It  never  seems  to 
attain  a  diameter  of  more  than  an  inch.  The  horse  has  evident- 
ly l>een  making  some  trouhle  by  following  his  nose  off  among 
the  hushes,  where  he  should  not  go,  and  is  now  taking  the 
back  track  and  also  the  eonscquences.  On  his  back  is  a  huge 
bag,  called  by  the  Moorish  word  almofrez,  or,  more  properly, 
vaca — cow.  The  hide  of  a  cow  would  he  insufficient  to  make 
tlie  bag,  nor  would  the  entire  animal  he  sufficient  to  fill  it.  I 
have  seen  them  as  large  as  the  largest  feather-bed. 

From  Oibate  I  rose  till  I  had  a  fine  view  of  tlie  plain,  of 
which  we  must  now  take  a  long  farewell.  Nothing  but  the 
cold  makes  it  a  glad  one  to  me.  As  I  left  the  hacienda,  I  saw 
the  leaves  of  various  plants  nipped  with  frost,  a  rare  occurrence, 
indeejJ,  but  one  tliat  may  happen  any  month  in  the  year,  not 
only  under  the  mist  of  Tequcndama,  but  all  over  the  plain.  I 
confess  I  am  anxious  to  reach  a  more  genial  elime. 

As  I  passed  along,  I  saw  a  woman  going  from  one  house  to 
another,  spinning  cotton  as  she  went.  There  are  many  species 
of  Grossypium  growing  in  Tierra  Caliente,  but  those  that  are 
most  resorted  to,  I  can  not  say  cultivated,  are  large  shmbs,  with 
quite  a  scanty  fibre.  The  apparatus  for  spinning  is  a  stick,  with 
a  potato  or  other  weight  stuck  on  the  lower  end.  It  has  this 
superiority  over  all  others,  that  it  needs  no  machines  for  picking 
and  caiding,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  portable  in  the  world,  and 
is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  Further,  to  spin  street-yam 
must  here  be  ratlier  a  meritorious  act. 

Near  the  very  top  of  the  hill  I  saw  a  man  yoking  oxen.  One 
had  been  caught  with  the  lazo  and  tied  to  a  po=*t,  and  the  yoke 
tied  to  his  head.  The  other  was  dragged  to  the  spot  vi  tt  ar- 
rnis,  and  Ms  horns  securely  tied  to  the  same  straight  stick  call- 
ed a  yoke.  They  could  not  move  their  heads  a  particle,  nor 
look  behind  them ;  but  when  angry,  they  could  look  daggers 
at  each  other  with  one  eye  apiece.  They  are  said  to  make 
a  queer  use  of  the  yoke  in  some  parts  of  the  country  upon  the 
paramos.  They  iiave  a  long  yoke  with  an  ox  at  each  end, 
T 
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When  they  catch  cattle  for  slaughter,  they  hold  the  victim  down 
by  keeping  hia  heels  stretched  out  behind  till  the  centre  of  the 
yoke  is  brought  over  his  head.  He  is  raised  on  his  fore  feet, 
as  horses  (not  cows)  rise,  while  hia  heels  are  held  fast  tiU  his 
head  is  secured  to  the  yoke  immovably.  They  are  then  re- 
leased, and  his  new  acquaintances  show  him  the  way  home  in 
style.  There  is  no  love  lost  between  them  on  the  way,  but  the 
recruit's  volition  is  of  very  little  consequence. 

I  now  lost  sight  of  the  plain,  and  of  my  little  peon  and  his 
three  little  mules,  for  he  took  a  spai^e  one  in  case  of  accident.  He 
came  in  next  morning.  I  descended,  rose  and  descended.  The 
road  might  stiU  be  called  a  carriage-road,  but  of  the  worst  de- 
scription. Here  I  met  the  President's  Lancers,  who  have  been 
tagging  after  him  during  a  fortnight's  relaxation  at  Fusagasuga, 
Soon  after  came  the  President,  accompanied  by  an  officer.  I 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  him,  and  farther  on  met  hia  bag- 
gage, with  a  lancer  or  two. 

Soon  the  road  grew  worse  than  any  I  had  yet  seen,  though 
irature  had  thrown  no  difficulties  in  the  way.  I  thought  a  com- 
pany of  sappers  would  have  been  more  useful  to  the  President 
than  lancers. 

Here  I  camg  again  to  the  gray  woods.  The  effect  on  the 
landscape  was  that  of  an  immense  quantity  of  Spanish  moss,  or 
of  Usnea  barbata  at  the  North,  but  the  cause  lay  in  no  one 
thing.  Then  came  tlie  tree-ferns,  and  some  huge  stalks  of  what 
I  guess  to  be  achipulla,  the  root  of  which  ia  eaten  by  bears 
and  men.  I  have  never  seen  the  growing  plant,  which  ia  eight 
or  ten  feet  high,  but  I  think  it  is  Amaryllidate  or  Liliite 

The  road  now  grew  damp,  nay,  absolutely  wet.  I  had  pass 
ed  the  Boca  del  Monte — the  mouth  of  the  woods.  Then  cnmu 
a  clear  open  space,  made  for  or  by  the  resting  of  trtvelcri  li 
solitary  roads  these  are  called  contaderos,  or  counting  pi  i  ps 
because  here  they  count  their  company,  to  see  that  no  essential 
individual,  quadruped  or  biped,  is  missing. 

At  the  contadero  a  large  assemblage  of  little  crosses  announced 
that  I  stood  at  the  summit  of  no  common  ascent.  Whether  it 
was  because  I  erected  no  cross  I  know  not,  but  the  descent 
seemed  to  me  interminable.  Here,  it  is  said,  no  man  passes 
without  being  rained  on.     Whether  this  means  that  it  rains 
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there  all  the  time,  or  only  when  it  catches  a  man  worth  wetting, 
I  know  not.  I  received  tliia  time  the  fewest  possible  drops  to 
make  good  the  assertion,  I  have  passed  there  four  times  since, 
and  have  had  no  farther  occasion  to  complain  of  neglect.  Once, 
indeed,  I  caught  it  essentially.  I  had  slept  little  the  night  be- 
tbre.  It  rained  monotonously.  The  road,  which  ordinarily 
seems  like  riding  down  the  Bunker  Hili  Monument  after  some 
earthquake  had  displaced  half  the  steps,  was  worse  than  usual. 
The  poor  mule,  who  had  the  responsible  task  of  bringing  me 
down  to  the  bottom,  to  warmth,  and  to  sunshine,  was  tasked  to 
the  utmost. 

I  was  not  labeled  "keep  dry,"  but  only  "with  care,"  and 
whUe  he  was  doing  his  whole  duty  I  fell  asleep.  His  back  wa;-i 
generally  at  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  horizon ;  mine  had  sub- 
sided into  so  many  curves  as  would  bring  my  shoulders  nearest 
the  saddle.  How  long  I  slept,  or  of  what  I  dreamed,  I  have  no 
idea ;  but  I  waked  to  Hnd  that  my  encauchado  had  slipped  for- 
ward, so  that  a  stream  trom  my  hat  was  running  through  the 
head-hole  and  down  my  back  to  the  saddle. 

Descending,  still  descending,  like  riding  down  an  intermina- 
ble Bunker  Hill  Monument  or  a  Ti-inity  steeple  as  high  as  Jack'i- 
bean.  Here  I  met  women  riding  d  la  Turque,  or,  more  directly 
speaking,  astride.  Near  Bogota  this  is  not  practiced  much.  Not 
one  woman  in  iive  does  it,  and  those  who  claim  to  be  ladies  ^«)' 
excellence  will  not  own  that  they  ever  do  it  except  in  the  rough- 
est roads.  But  it  does  not  appear  to  me  ungraceful,  still  less 
disgraceful.  Ton  see  no  more  of  the  rider's  ankle  than  she 
chooses ;  she  is  less  exposed  to  awkward  accidents,  and  is  de- 
livered from  those  really  dangerous  liding-dresses  of  civilization. 
She  does  not  ride  with  her  chest  twisted,  and  has  her  animal 
more  at  command.  In  fact,  the  bifurcate  construction  of  man  is 
his  charter  of  supremacy  over  the  brute  race. 

In&ncy  must  not  be  trusted  to  the  visks  of  a  horseman's  arms 
here.  A  more  secure  conveyance  is  exhibited  in  the  plate  on 
the  following  p^e.  This  worthy  descendant  of  the  iluiscas, 
that  has  taken  off  his  hat  to  you,  says,  "  Sacramento  del  altar." 
The  whole  phrase,  if  he  ever  said  it,  would  mean,  "Praised  be  the 
holy  sacrament  of  the  altar !"  Your  answer  should  be,  "  Para 
siempre" — "Forever."  Perhaps  you  assent  to  the  efficacy  cf 
the  mass  in  this  response. 
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ij.i„  cmies  1  box,  nith  pitces  of  hoop  nailed  on  1"  ';uiport  a 
(.over  anil  cuitam  of  cloth  The  whole  thing  was  extempoiized 
m  half  an  bom  Within  is  a  babe,  an  unconscious  tiaveler, 
whose  mother  is  halt  an  boui  behind,  for  '^he  iides  a  quadruped 
Descending,  atili  descending.  But "  it  is  a  long  lane  that  has 
no  turning,"  and,  however  illimitaUe  moral  descent  may  lie, 
physical  downhill  generally  stops  at  the  least  when  it  has  reach- 
ed the  ocean  level.  Once  I  caught  a  view,  through  a  gap  of 
trees,  of  the  mountain  beyond,  and  of  the  distant  plain.  I  was 
in  a  deep  shade  of  trees  and  clouds ;  the  distant  scene  lay  in 
bright  sunshine,  but  covered  with  a  mantle  of  that  Hue  scarce- 
ly ever  seen  except  upon  mountains.  No  painter  would  have 
dared  to  color  it  as  1  saw  it.     It  looked  like  heaven. 

Descending,  still  descending.     At  last  the  descent  became 
more  reasonable,  such  as  a  carriage-road  would  delight  in,  and  I 
r  my  task  as  accomplished.    In  this  frame  of  mind  I 
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caught  sight  of  a  respectable  inountain  in  front  of  nie.  I  was 
about  on  a  level  with  its  saramit,  and  it  was  too  obvious  that 
I  must  go  to  the  foot.  Again  I  began  to  lide  down  stairs, 
determined  that  my  patience  should  not  fail  again  till  I  haO 
reached  the  very  bottom.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain  opposite 
me  I  reached  a  stream,  and  in  a  spirit  of  leisure  and  thankful- 
ness ate  some  hard-boiled  eggs,  which  the  kind  and  pi-ovident 
Joanna  had  put  into  the  pockets  of  the  saddle,  and  then  slowly 
set  forward.  Three  disagreeable  surprises  now  came  upon  me 
in  succession:  that  I  had  yet  an  immense  descent  to  make: 
that  I  had  to  climb  the  opposite  mountain  before  descending : 
and  that  night  was  to  overtake  me  in  the  mountain. 

This  ascent  was  entirely  unneeessaiy.  A  shorter  road  could 
be  made  around  the  mountain  than  over  it.  The  Spaniards  had 
an  aversion  to  roads  on  the  sides  of  mountains.  This  unneces- 
sary ascent  was  so  great  that  it  would  be  a  prominent  event  in 
an  overland  journey  from  Boston  to  Oregon.  It  is  not  equaled 
by  that  of  Mount  Holyoke — if,  indeed,  by  that  to  Catskill 
Mountain  House. 

I  reached  the  top  just  after  sunset,  and  again  the  short  trop- 
ical twilight  revealed  the  plain  in  indescribable  loveliness.  A 
vexatious  but  whimsical  affair  diminished  by  an  hour  or  more 
the  length  of  my  night  lidc.  I  had  been  very  tender-  of  my  lit- 
tle horse — a  weakness  to  which  I  confess  I  am  subject,  because 
"  the  mercifal  man  is  merciful  to  his  be^t."  I  had  more  than 
once  ittemj  ted  to  lead  mine,  but  he  elongated  his  mortal  frame 
as  t  CO  senting  tliat  his  nose  might  reach  Fusagasuga  that 
mgl  t  prov  led  I  would  allow  his  body  till  next  day  to  overtake 
t  4  1 1  e  held  back,  giving  me  the  labor  of  partly  transport- 
1  g  him  1 11  my  strength  and  my  patience  were  both  exhausted. 
Just  at  dark  the  idea  occurred  of  driving  him.  I  fixed  the 
bridle  securely  to  the  saddle,  cut  a  switch,  and  placed  myself 
in  the  rear.  The  plan  worked  admirably.  We  got  along  bet- 
ter than  at  any  time  since  we  had  left  the  plain.  It  soon  oc- 
curred to  me  to  see  if  I  could  catch  him  again,  and  I  found  my 
pony  liked  the  new  arrangement  so  weU  that  he  meant  it  should 
be  a  permanent  one.  Nay,  lie  even  proposed  quitting  the  high- 
way entirely  for  the  fields  and  woods.  This  I  prevented  by 
some  active  steps.     When  I  quickened  my  pace,  the  way  pony 
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marveled  over  the  huge  rocks  was  edifying.  I  had  wet  one 
foot,  and,  I  fear,  lost  some  of  my  patience,  when,  hy  a  sudden 
motion,  I  seized  a  rein  and  brought  him  to. 

If  the  reader  supposes  I  rode  at  the  same  delicate  pace  the 
rest  of  the  way,  he  knows  Httle  of  human  nature.  The  merci- 
ful man  does  not  treat  all  heasfs  alike,  and,  had  not  the  rider 
Ijeen  under  obligations  to  he  merciful  to  his  own  neck,  this  par- 
ticular beast  would  have  suffered  some. 

At  Fusagasuga  I  found  the  Chureli  in  full  blast  with  explosive 
rockets,  whirligigs,  and  other  fireworks  letting  off  outside,  for  it 
was  the  eve  of  some  saint.  I  rode  past  all  this,  and  in  the  bos- 
om of  an  English  family,  enth-e  strangers  to  me,  I  found  satis- 
faction enough  in  one  hour  to  repay  me  for  the  day's  ride. 

By  daylight,  the  plain,  instead  of  paradisiac  alluvium,  proved 
to  he  diluvium,  or  drift  of  rather  a  diabolic  kind,  for  it  was 
thickly  strewn,  in  some  places  almost  paved,  with  huge  stones. 
Nor  was  it  horizontal,  but  descended  rapidly  toward  the  River 
Fusagasuga,  which  Uy  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
and  ran  west.  The  plain  lay  between  this  ridge  and  the  one 
nest  interior  or  southeast  of  it,  and  might  itself  be  considered 
:is  one  of  the  many  spurs  sent  down  by  the  latter  ridge,  all 
terminating  at  the  base  of  the  former, 

Tusagasuga  is  an  ugly-looking  town,  lying  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  plain,  adjoining  the  mountain,  as  all  Spanish  towns  gen- 
erally are.  With  one  exception,  there  are  no  houses  but  mud 
cottages.  I  can  not  solve  the  politico-economical  problem  of 
the  existence  of  the  town,  as  there  are  not  visitors  enough  to  aid 
it  essentially,  and  there  is  not  industry  enough  to  support  it. 
These  puzzles  are  driving  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Gra- 
nadino  earns  little  and  spends  little,  and,  rather  than  woih,  will 
endure  the  ills  of  poverty.  Nearly  every  house  in  Fusagisuga 
is  a  tienda,  a  regular  tavern  minus  lodging-rooms.  The  lOoms 
are  two,  besides,  pci'haps,  a  kitchen  in  the  rear.  One  is  the 
store,  in  which  the  customers  are  admitted  only  just  within  the 
door;  the  other  a  parlor,  scantily  furnished.  The  floois  aie 
mostly  of  earth. 

I  spent  most  of  the  holidays  at  Fusagasuga,  hut  saw  little  to 
interest  me  in  the  village.  I  absented  myself  from  tlie  pleasant 
family  long  enough  to  see  a  part  of  three  balls,  held  in  the  par- 
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lors  of  frienda.  They  were  solemn  aifairs,  "both  the  dancing  and 
the  sitting  etilL  The  ladies  sat  by  themselves,  and,  with  the 
children,  filled  nearly  all  the  seats.  The  jnnsic  was  from  two 
clarinets  and  a  tamborine,  for  the  "Brighton  of  Bogota"  can 
not  hoast  a  fiddler.  Very  little  beauty  was  present,  and  a  de- 
cided amount  of  ugliness.  The  morals  of  the  place  are  said  to 
be  in  so  happy  a  state  that  there  is  not  a  female  in  the  place 
whose  character  is  such  as  to  exclude  her  fcom  these  reunions, 
to  which  neither  invitations  nor  partners  are  requisite. 

The  figures  are  not  always  well  understood,  and  very  few 
went  through  them  manifesting  any  other  motive  than  a  sense 
of  duty.  In  solemnity  and  gravity,  however,  they  do  not  ex- 
ceed the  upper  classes  in  New- York,  who  deem  enthusiastic 
dancing  vulgar. 

One  of  the  balls  had  a  supper  of  hot  roast  meat  and  turkey, 
with  quantities  of  pies  seasoned  with  garlic,  and  dishes  flavor- 
ed with  lime-juice  and  capsicum.  The  ladies  ate  first.  One 
gentleman,  in  helping  the  ladies,  helped  himself  also.  He  had 
in  his  hand  a  double  joint  of  turkey.  When  a  piece  was  nearly 
cut  off,  he  would  offer  it  to  a  lady,  who  would  take  it  in  her  fin- 
gers. When  his  own  piece  was  nearly  off,  for  want  of  another 
hand,  he  took  it  in  his  teeth,  and  then  went  on  with  grave  im- 
partiality to  help  the  next.  A  lady  wanted  drink.  A  gentle- 
man held  a  cup  to  her  lips,  and,  as  she  drank,  made  the  noise 
nurses  make  when  inviting  babes  to  drink.  In  all  this  there 
was  a  vein  of  humor,  in  strong  contrast  with  the  general  solem- 
nity of  the  performances. 

I  learn  that  the  gentleman  distributing  the  moisels  of  turkey 
is  an  illegitimate  son  of  President  Santander  I  had  seen,  m 
the  Cemetery  of  Bogota,  a  monument  to  "  the  legitimate  son  of 
Santander,"  but  did  not  think  at  the  time  thit  the  spiteful  ep 
itaph  meant  to  insinuate  that  he  had  illegitimate  childien  alsj , 
but  unexpectedly  I  saw  here  the  living  monument  to  i  f  ict  that 
does  not  tend  much  to  diminish  the  respect  w  ith  w  hidi  Cira 
nadinos  look  on  the  "  Man  of  the  Laws,"  claimed  bj  man>  to  be 
the  greatest  man  ever  born  on  Granadan  soil.  The  young  man 
bears  his  father's  name.  I  last  met  him  here  in  the  Valley  of 
the  Cauca,  with  five  others,  having  in  their  charge  an  immense- 
ly valuable  assortment  of  Church  trappings  of  every  description, 
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■which  tliey  were  exposing  for  sale  in  every  place  between  Bogo- 
ta and  Quito. 

The  Christmas  ball  was  at  its  height  when  the  church  bells 
rattled  out  the  time  for  cock-mass.  All  parties  went  to  churcli 
re-enforccd  by  the  ascetic  part  of  community,  so  as  to  make  a 
respectable  congregation.  The  same  musicians  went  into  the 
choir  with  their  clarinets  and  tamborines,  and  gave  ns  the  same 
or  similar  tunes.  The  priest  had  in  his  lap  a  doll  or  image  of 
a  boy,  which  a  large  number  crowded  round  to  kiss.  Then  came 
a  procession  as  far  as  the  church  door  and  back  to  the  altar.  A 
long  mass  followed,  and  all  parties,  sleepy  enough,  went  honiu 
and  to  bed. 

Sabbath  brought  no  intermission  either  to  billiards  or  balls. 
I  regretted  not  going  on  Sunday  evening,  just  for  a  moment 
only,  to  see  the  Cura  oiBciating  as  "  Ensign  (patron)  of  the  Ball," 
a  fact  of  which  he  assured  me  himself  afterward.  This  is  also 
the  market-day  of  IVsagasuga.  Such  an  annoyance  can  never 
be  understood  by  description.  But  if  one  could  see,  as  I  did,  the 
ladylike  daughters  of  my  host  patiently  engaged  for  an  hour,  or 
even  two,  in  a  repulsive  duty  that  could  not  be  delegated  to  serv- 
ants nor  adjourned  to  another  day,  you  would  feel  that  tlie  nui- 
sance is  beyond  Christian  endurance. 

The  mass  and  market  occurred  together,  of  course.  I  would 
not  uncover  at  the  elevation  of  the  hostia,  and  generally  was  out 
of  tile  market  at  that  time,  so  as  not  to  offend  the  faithful.  Once, 
indeed,  while  I  was  with  one  of  the  ladies  in  market,  wc  were 
caught  by  a  procession  which  came  out  of  the  church  and  went 
round  the  square.  I  did  not  remove  my  hat.  fortunately,  no 
fanatic  who  would  dare  interfere  saw  me.  Many  are  in  favor  of 
prohibiting  all  processions  out  of  church. 

Christmas  is  tlie  season  of  bull-fights  at  Fusagasuga,  an 
amusement  forbidden  at  Bogota,  on  account  of  the  sacrifice  of 
human  life  with  which  it  is  frequently  attended  there.  They 
were  busy  inclosing  the  square  in  front  of  the  church  with  a  pole 
fence  on  Sunday.  I  had  determined  to  witness  this  sport,  not- 
withstanding the  cruelty  of  it.  Both  the  sport  and  the  cruelty 
I  found  were  entirely  imaginary,  for  the  accompanying  sketch  is 
rather  an  idealization  than  a  fair  specimen.  This  hull  in  the 
picture  happens  to  be  uncommonly  fierce,  and  not  to  exhibit  that 
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spirit  of  meekness  that  I  generally  have  observed  in  animals  oc- 
cupying his  position.  After  one  or  two  irresolute  pushes  at  his 
tormentors,  who  invaiiably  dodge  him,  he  often  becomes  so  ob- 
stinately qtiiet  that  he  will  even  let  you  throw  iire-crackers  under 
his  feet  without  deigning  to  respond,  except  by  a  look  of  sullen 
contempt.  The  toreador  does  not  now  bear  the  name  matador, 
for  he  no  longer  kills,  though  he  sometimes  is  killed,  but  always 
by  accident.  He  bears  no  weapon,  but  often  has  his  ruana  in 
his  band,  which  he  manages  to  throw  over  the  bull's  eyes,  and 
then  there  is  the  fun  of  seeing  him  get  it  off  without  tearing  it, 
perhaps.  You  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  the  tips  of  the  bull's 
horns  have  been  sawed  off. 

But  our  bull  in  the  engraving  seems  to  be  thoroughly  roused. 
While  prostrate  and  held  by  laaos,  a  belt  was  put  around  bis 
body,  and  that  chap,  with  a  spur  on  his  naked  heel,  sprung  upon 
him  as  they  let  him  up.  That  man  in  a  heavy  bayeton  has 
got  a  lesson.  He  will,  in  future,  take  care  not  to  encounter  the 
foe  when  neither  in  a  condition  to  fight  or  fly.  Indeed,  I  can 
not  say  but  that  he  does  tlie  latter  as  it  is,  but  he  seeks  no  safe- 
ty in  that  flight.  Now  he  is  after  the  cachaco.  Oh,  if  he  could 
only  get  one  horn  into  that  hated  coat,  the  amusement  of  the 
crowd  of  ruana-wearers  would  be  complete ! 

I  have  seen  buU-fights,  as  we  call  them  in  English,  till  I  am 
tired  of  them.  It  would  be  better  to  call  them  bull-feasts,  as  a 
translation  of  the  Spanish  espression  of  fiesta  de  toros.  The 
only  thing  objectionable  about  them  is  the  waste  of  time,  and 
the  danger  to  which  the  toreadores  expose  themselves.  Most 
of  tlie  toreadores  are  graziers,  who  need  to  understand  how  to 
condixct  in  the  presence  of  a  bull.  I  know  of  a  lad  of  16,  who 
had  a  buU  fastened  to  the  hora  of  his  saddle,  when  his  girth  came 
loose,  and  the  bull  pulled  him  and  his  saddle  off  the  horse.  In 
such  a  case,  if  you  can  foil  the  bull  with  your  ruana  a  little,  he 
will  turn  his  attention  to  some  other  pursuit  more  agreeable  to 
you,  if  not  better  for  him.  At  any  rate,  the  bull  has  the  safest 
game  of  the  two,  though  not  the  most  agi'eeable. 

I  visited  the  cantonal  prison  in  Fusagasuga  with  more  indig- 
nation than  any  other  I  ever  saw.  We  came  to  the  door,  and 
saw  quite  a  number  of  men  inside,  who  invited  us  to  walk  in, 
and  we  did,     "Where  is  the  Alcaide?"  asked  my  friend. 
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"  He  is  out  in  the  street,  Seiior." 
"And  leaves  you  hei^e  without  locking  you  in?" 
"What  would  be  the  use  of  locking  us  in,  where  we  can 
get  out  when  we  please?  We  could  dig  through  the  walls, 
or  break  the  rods  of  the  window ;  and  the  fence  between  the 
yard  in  the  reai-  and  the  woods  beyond  would  not  stop  a 
hog." 

"  Why,  then,  do  you  not  escape  V 
"  It  is  against  the  law,  Senor." 

"  Evidently  this  is  wrong,"  said  I  to  my  friend.  "  A  man 
who  can  be  kept  in  this  mud  shell  ought  to  be  at  lai'ge  on  pa^- 
role.  It  is  a  cruel  mockery  to  shut  a  man  up  by  law  in  a  room, 
and  leave  the  doors  open." 

Most  of  these  men  had  been  charged  ivith  the  theft  of  a 
quantity  of  cinchona  bark.  Had  they  been  guilty,  they  would 
have  run  away.  So  this  prison  is  a  test  as  infallible  as  that 
for  witchcraft  used  to  be.  Tie  the  accused  in  a  sack,  and  throw 
her  into  a  pond :  if  she  drown,  it  will  be  a  sign  she  was  inno- 
cent. Commit  a  man  to  the  prison  of  Fusagasuga,  and  if  he 
does  not  run  away,  you  may  be  sure  be  ought  never  to  have 
been  arrested. 

All  through  these  forests  east  of  us  arc  cinchona  trees.  It  is 
very  diiScult  to  ascertain  any  thing  of  the  trade,  for  all  the  land 
that  bears  cinchona  is  private  property,  and  the  gatherers — 
quinquineros — often  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  take  the  bark 
to  a  man  who  does  not  own  the  land.  Even  the  legitimate 
trade  is  kept  as  secret  as  possible.  The  consequence  is,  that  I 
have  seen  the  flowers  of  but  two  cinchonas,  and  of  both  the 
bark  is  worthless.  All  my  efforts  have  only  once  enabled  me 
to  see  a  small  tree  of  a  good  kind. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  plain  is  a  hacienda  called  Novero. 
It  has  an  extensive  patio,  and  most  of  the  family  rooms  are  ar- 
ranged around  it  on  the  ground  floor ;  but  there  is  a  second 
story  of  a  single  room,  and  the  roof  extends  over  a  considerable 
space  outside  of  the  room,  making  a  delightful  walk  in  the  open 
air.  Never  was  there  a  more  beautiful  climate  than  that  of 
Fusagasuga,  Twice  have  I  celebrated  New  Year's  here  by  bath- 
ing in  a  stream  of  deliglitfid  temperature,  and  thinking  of  snow 
at  home.     It  is  just  at  the  upper  limits,  or  rather  above  the  coa- 
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venient  culture  of  cane,  plantains,  and  oranges,  and  for  these  I 
would  submit  to  a  slight  increase  of  Iieat. 

This  I  found  at  the  Chocho,  a  hacienda  of  the  late  Don  Di^o 
Gomez,  three  miles  southwest  of  Fusagasuga,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Fusagasuga.  Four  waUis  that  I  took  down  there  will  re- 
main for  a  long  time  as  very  sunny  spots  in  my  memory.  They 
were  almost  enough  to  make  one  forget  home  for  a  time.  I 
went  in  different  company  on  the  diiferent  visits,  and  if  the  fair 
pedestrians  ever  .read  the  paragraph  which  commends  their 
prowess  in  a  six-miles'  walk,  I  hope  they  will  forgive  this  allu- 
sion to  "  the  memory  of  past  joys  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the 
soul." 

The  picture  will  not  soon  fade  from  my  mind.  The  oak- 
crowned  mountain,  that  i-ises  above  Fusagaaoga  on  the  east, 
sends  down  a  stream  that,  by  its  convenience,  determined  the 
location  of  the  town.  Descending  still,  it  enters  a  tangled  hol- 
low, called  the  Mague,  from  some  fine  Fourcroyas  that  gi'ow 
there.  Farther  down,  clearings  arc  made  in  this  thicket,  and 
some  cane-patches  squeezed  in,  not  for  sugar,  but  for  feed. 
Thus  it  htiiries  down  to  the  Fusagasuga  at  right  angles  to  the 
river,  and  to  the  long,  straight  hiU  beyond  it,  where  stands  the 
miserable  little  town  of  Tibacui — miserable,  at  least,  for  its 
drunken  priest,  who  goes  from  the  correction  of  the  stoclts  to 
the  altar,  and  from  the  altar,  on  Sundays,  to  Fusagasuga  to 
gamble  and  drink.  I  saw  him  once  ride  past  me  on  the  Sab- 
bath drunk,  as  my  companions  said,  but  I  had  not  noticed  it. 

Fusagasuga  stands  chiefly  on  the  right  bank  of  the  little  brook, 
hut  the  road  to  Tibacui  and  Mesa  (distant  39  mUes  scant — ^but 
17  hours)  crosses  the  stream  on  a  narrow  bridge  just  below, 
and  follows  down  the  left  banlt.  For  half  a  mile  the  road  is 
fenced  out  Hke  countiy  lanes  at  the  North,  but  innocent  of 
wheels.  You  pass  several  cottages  on  the  left,  among  them  one 
that  belonged  to  General  O'Lcary,  the  British  minister.  The 
lane  ends  with  a  gate  as  you  enter  the  estate  of  Novero,  and 
pass  down  the  green  slope,  leaving  the  buildings  some  way  to 
your  left.  Long  and  sweet  was  the  path  down  this  sunny  slope 
till  we  came  to  some  tuna  (Opuntia)  plants,  with  ripe  i-ed  frait 
as  large  as  a  small  pear,  and  beset  with  fascicles  of  spines  ex- 
actly like  those  of  our  prickly-pear  at  home.     The  fruit  has 
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neither  sweet  nor  acid  enough  to  make  it  very  good,  but  it  can 
be  eaten,  and  therefore  must  he.  A  dozen  of  them,  when  freed 
trom  the  terrible  microscopic  spines,  are  not  worth  one  good 
orange  from"  Fulton  Market,  and  the  removal  of  the  spines  is  no 
trifling  task ;  hut,  a^  the  fruit  must  be  eaten,  it  must  be  done. 
My  epicureanism  was  rewarded  with  one  persistent  Httle  spine 
iu  ray  palate,  that  defied  all  my  efforts  at  extraction,  till  I  had 
vowed  never  to  pick  and  shave  another  tuna  for  myself  or  for 
any  girl  living. 

Another  fact  was  impressed  on  me.  I  had  adopted  the  ple- 
beian chaiissure,  alpargates ;  and,  as  one  of  the  long  spines  of 
a  fallen  tuna  stem  made  its  way  between  the  braids,  and  pene- 
trated deep  into  my  sole,  I  was  convinced  that,  excellent  an 
alpargates  are  for  ordinary  walking,  they  are  a  poor  defense 
against  thorns.  Farther  on  I  saw  another  plant,  that  was  re- 
markable for  sending  down  a  bunch  of  flowers  on  a  peduncle  as 
large  as  a  pack-thread,  and  six  feet  long.  The  flowers  are  fol- 
lowed by  pods  covered  with  a  velvet  of  microscopic  barbed 
spines,  and  containing  large,  round,  flat  seeds.  It  is  one  of 
several  species  of  Mucuna,  called  here  pica-pica,  and,  irom  the 
form  of  the  seeds,  ox-eye — ojo  de  buey.  They  may  all  he  call- 
ed cowhage. 

The  path  descends  much  more  slowly  than  the  stream  till  it 
reaches  a  point  of  the  hill  where  it  must  almost  leap  ofl'.  Tou 
involuntarily  pause  here  to  feast  your  eyes.  You  trace  the 
straight  course  of  the  Fusagasuga,  running  at  the  base  of  that 
long  hiU  opposite  to  us,  without  a  gap  or  a  spur  for  15  or  20 
miles.  On  the  right  the  valley  rises  gently  till  it  reaches  the 
woods  tliat  cover  the  steep  ascent  to  the  Sabana,  while  far  away 
to  the  left  you  see  an  opening  where  it  empties  into  the  Suma 
Paz  just  before  reaching  the  Plains  of  the  Magdalena.  I  think 
it  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Fusagasuga  that  I  ate  ray  eggs  in 
my  descent,  and  that  a  carriage-road  might  strike  it  high  u]) 
neai'  where  it  issues  from  the  woods.  The  distance  to  Bogota 
would  be  about  the  same,  25  miles,  but  the  time  might  be  re- 
duced from  eleven  hours  down  to  six. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  bridge  across  the  brook,  and  an- 
other over  the  Fusagasuga,  and  then  a  Uttlc  below  is  tlie  Ha- 
cienda of  the  Chocho,  so  called  from  a  species  of  Frythinia,  a 
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small  tree  with  beautiful  scarlet  flowers.  Sefior  Gomez  might 
have  been  an  eminent  statesman.  Ho  had  enough  learning  and 
talentfor  it,  and,  it  seems,  too  much  interest  and  patriotism.  Ho 
waa  charged  with  a  complicity  with  that  attempt  to  asaaaainate 
Bolivar  that  failed  on  the  26th  September,  1828.  His  trial  for 
it  waa  unsatisfactory  to  both  prosecution  and  defense,  and  the 
sentence  worthy  of  a  dictator.  "Forasmuch  as  notliing  ap- 
pears against  Diego  Gomez,  he  is  condemned  to  three  years'  sur- 
veillance at  Turbaco." 

"I  am  splitting  my  brains,"  says  Don  Diego  to  the  officer 
who  was  carrying  him  to  Turbaco,  "  to  find  out  the  logic  of  that 
sentence.  Forasmuch  as  nothing  appears  against  me,  therefore 
I  am  condemned,"  &e. 

"Never  you  trouble  your  brains,"  replied  the  official;  "the 
nation  never  will  be  ruined  for  want  of  logic !  (Tliis  is  literally 
true,  for  Bacon  never  lias  supplanted  Aristotle  here.) 

Three  years  brought  great  changes.  He  left  his  lady,  Senora 
Josefa  Acevedo  de  Gomez,  an  estimable  poet,  worthy  of  the  com- 
panionship of  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Mrs.  Sigourney ;  he  found  her 
the  mother  of  a  babe  conceived  in  his  absence.  They  separated. 
He  became  a  sot.  She  retired  to  a  home  in  the  edge  of  the  vast 
Andine  forest,  a  few  hours  from  here,  where  she  pours  out  the 
bitterness  of  her  soul  in  touching  strains,  demanding  of  Death 
why  he  takes  the  happy  and  the  hopeful,  and  overlooks  her. 
(See  Acevedo,  in  the  Parnaso  Granadino.)  Their  estimable 
daughter  married  beneath  her  family,  it  was  said,  and,  though 
her  husband  is  a  worthy  man,  she  was  not  permitted  to  bring 
him  to  the  Chocho.  I  write  these  things  more  freely,  as  in 
these  few  days  news  has  reached  me  tliat  the  unhappy  husband 
and  father  has  left  this  world.  The  son-in-law  proves  a  worthy 
successor  of  Seiior  Gomez  in  the  particular  in  which  I  esteemed 
him  most — the  cultivation  of  fruit. 

I  have  said  that  gardens  are  unknown  in  New  Granada.  At 
the  Chocho  are  three,  all  with  high  walls,  and  padlocks  on  the 
gates.  Without  these,  fruit  can  not  be  cultivated.  These  gar- 
dens contain  notliing  but  perennials,  chiefly  trees,  for  monocarp- 
ous  plants  can  not  be  kept  up  where  all  labor  is  spasmodic.  As 
all  other  mammals  are  kept  out  by  hedge,  gate,  and  padlock,  the 
moat  formidable  foe  that  invades  the  premises  is  the  bat.     They 
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come  in  myriads  of  myriads,  and,  oi  course,  in  the  night.  Hu- 
man weapons  are  as  powerl^s  against  them  as  against  locusts. 
The  pomaiosa  is  their  first  choice.  It  is  a  Myttatc  fruit,  per- 
haps Eugenia  Jamhos,  of  the  siec  of  a  small  peach,  and  with  a 
slight  flavor  of  winteigi'een.  Between  bats  and  children,  I  nev- 
er expect  to  see  a  ripe  one.  In  default  of  this,  they  even  attack 
the  mango — Mangifera  Indica.  This  fruit,  of  the  shape  and 
size  of  a  pear,  hut  with  the  large  end  attached  to  the  stem,  is  a 
decided  favorite  in  the  tropics,  though  I  can  not  forget  how  it 
has  been  described  as  a  mixture  of  tow  and  turpentine.  You 
must  learn  to  overlook  these  two  ingredients,  which  are  nevei' 
entirely  absent,  but  not  always  prominent. 

Another  fruit  that  I  saw  here  for  the  first  time  is  the  madro- 
no, Theobroma  arborescens.  It  is  built  on  the  plan  of  the  ca- 
cao, but,  as  it  is  no  larger  than  a  plum,  it  has  but  two  or  three 
large  seeds,  and  a  scant  pleasant  pulp  that  scarce  pays  the 
trouble  of  eating.  It  is  from  a  fine,  handsome  tree.  Of  orang&i 
there  was  no  end  to  the  variety.  Dr.  Gomez  had  some  slips  of 
red  currant  that  he  was  anxious  to  make  live.  He  had  several 
date-palms  growing,  but  they  were  not  old  enough  to  be  sure 
of  their  sex.  Some  fruit-trees  I  have  seen  nowhere  else,  and 
therefore  pass  them  unraentioned  and  undescribed,  for  what  ip 
common  must  take  the  precedence  of  what  is  rare. 

These  gardens  are  famous  for  snails,  Bulimus  oblongus,  tliat 
are  as  large  as  a  goose-egg,  and  themselves  lay  e^s  as  large  as 
those  of  sparrows.  By  the  kindness  of  the  family  I  secured 
quite  a  number  of  them,  in  the  faint  hope  tliat  they  may  reach 
the  seaboard. 

The  festivals  still  continued :  the  28th  of  December  is  the 
Innocents'  day,  or  the  commemoration  of  the  children  slaughter- 
ed by  Ilerod.  Persons  take  the  liberty  of  acting  in  some  re- 
spects like  children  in  honor  of  the  day,  particularly  in  what  we 
would  call  April-fooling.  When  a  person  is  victimized,  he  is 
told  to  consider  himself  an  Innocent — "  tSngase  por  Inocente." 
The  same  idea  runs  through  some  satirical  poetry.  One,  for 
instance,  devotes  a  stanza  to  our  friend  Lopez.  In  English  and 
Spanish  it  might  run  thus : 

El  qae  por  fiw  Presidents  Let  him  who  thought  the  land  to  rule 

Creyo  aaf  goiar  del  nmcdo,  When  he  became  a  President, 

Y  ea  juguete  de  algun  bando  But  finds  himself  a  party's  tool, 

Tengase  por  Inocente.  Regard  himself  an  Innocent. 
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I  shall  not  to  describe  the  grotesque  masquerades  that  held 
possession  of  the  streets  by  day  and  partially  at  night.  The 
Yankees  can  heat  them  when  they  try ;  hut  the  masquerade 
ball  of  the  evening  did  not  deserve  the  name.  A  man  who  had 
sewed  some  batids  of  white  on  the  seams  of  his  clothes,  or  a 
lady  who  had  dressed  lier  hair  in  calico,  was  considered  to  be 
in  masquerade.  It  is  noteworthy  that  this,  which  I  intend  shall 
be  the  last  ball  I  ever  attend  in  my  life,  was  held  in  the  very 
same  house  where  I  attended  my  first,  and  from  which  I  went 
to  cocb-masa  369  days  before.  They  are  essentially  dull  and 
tedious,  and  even  the  first  did  not  pay  me  for  the  trouble  by 
gratifying  any  curiosity,  and  all  since  have  been  visited  only 
ftom  a  sense  of  duty  to  my  readers,  to  see  with  my  own  eyes 
what  I  describe. 

It  was  Saturday  night,  and  I  fell  into  conversation  with  the 
priest,  who  never  fails  to  attend, 

*'  Do  you  not  need  to  be  preparing  for  the  Sabbath  f  I  asked 
him. 

"  I  am  preparing  for  it,"  he  replied. 
"  How !     Do  you  call  this  preparing  ?" 
"  Why,  the  mass  on  fiestas  is  much  later  than  on  other  days, 
and  I  should  be  very  hungry  were  I  not  to  eat  just  before  mid- 
night, as  it  is  forbidden  to  say  mass  after  eating." 
"  And  if  there  be  no  ball  ?" 

"  Then  I  go  to  the  billiard  saloon,  which  is  always  open." 
"  But  if  you  swallow  a  single  mouthful  after  midnight  ?" 
"  I  take  care  about  that,  for  I  have  a  good  watch — a  rare  ar- 
ticle in  this  country,  you  know ;  but  if  I  should  find  I  had 
done  so,  I  would  not  consecrate  the  hostia  I  consumed  at  that 
mass," 

"  I  understand :  you  would  say,  in  place  of  the  words  of  con- 
secration, Panis  es,  etpanis  manebis — bread  thou  art,  and  bread 
thou  shalt  continue  to  be.  But  would  that  mass  have  any  effi- 
cacy for  those  that  heard  it  ?" 

"None  at  all.  But  I  would  not  say  those  words ;  they  are 
a  mockery.  I  might  say  even  the  precise  words  of  consecra- 
tion with  the  special  intention  of  not  consecrating,  and  it  would 
not  be  consecrated." 

Quite  a  group  had  now  gathered  round  us,  for  it  was  in  the 
U 
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interval  lietween  two  sets,  and  I  changed  from  Spanish  into 
Latin,  and  proceeded :  "  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  more  question. 
Do  your  canons,  Kke  those  of  Moses,  requhe  ahatinence  from 
women,  as  well  as  from  food,  previous  to  officiating?" 

"  The  canons  require  that  at  all  times,  and  therefore  contain 
no  special  injunction  on  this  pomt.  An  infringement  does  not 
invalidate  the  mass." 

"  Then,  an  hour  hence,  michastity  would  he  a  Icsa  sin  than 
the  eating  of  a  cracker?" 

But  it  was  too  evident  that  our  Latin  was  understood  hy  the 
by-standers,  from  the  close  analogy  of  the  Spanish,  and  I  could 
press  the  good  priest  no  farther. 

Street  gambling  of  various  kinds,  by  the  light  of  flaring  tal- 
low candles,  helped  to  add  to  the  liveliness  of  the  nights.  Most 
of  these  games  appear  peculiar.  A  favorite  game  was  called  lo- 
teria.  I  could  look  over  the  heads  of  all  the  company  that  sur- 
rounded the  little  table,  -where  each  of  a  definite  number  of  play- 
ers had  staked  his  cuartillo,  and  had  a  card  with  a  series  of  pic- 
tures on  it.  The  pictures  were  in  different  order  on  every  card. 
The  same  pictures,  on  blocks,  were  in  the  dealer's  b^.  He 
puts  in  his  hand  and  draws  out  one,  and  calls  out,  in  a  loud, 
drawling  tone,  "Chnlo  chupando  tripo"— "  Gallinaao  eating  en- 
trail,"  Each  player  lays  a  grain  of  maize  on  his  copy  of  that 
interesting  picture.  The  dealer  lays  down  the  block  and  draws 
another,  always  using  several  words  in  proclaiming  it.  At 
length  a  lucky  fellow  cries  out  "  Loteria !"  He  has  four  grains 
in  a  row.  The  dealer  ascertains  that  the  four  corresponding 
blocks  have  been  drawn,  gives  him  all  the  cuartiUos  except  one, 
and  makes  up  a  new  game. 

I  can  not  think  the  remark  of  a  traveler  (Duane)  coiTCct,  that 
the  Bogotanos  come  to  these  places  to  gamble  because  they 
are  ashamed  to  do  it  in  Bogota.  I  fear  it  can  not  be  denied  to 
be  a  national  vice,  too  common  to  excite  shame.  They  come 
here  to  enjoy  themselves,  and  gamble  because  they  enjoy  the 
occupation. 

I  must  leave  Fusagasuga,  but  I  should  do  too  much  violence 
to  myself  were  I  to  do  so  without  mention  of  the  family  to 
whom  I  owe  more  than  I  can  ever  repay.  Dr.  Joseph  Blag- 
borne  came  out  from  Great  Britain  in  the  seiTice  of  the  Santa 
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Ana  Mining  Company,  which  he  left  on  account  of  a  difference 
\yith  t!ie  resident  agent,  I  believe.  He  practiced  medicine  a  while 
in  Bogota,  hut,  when  he  became  a  citizen  of  New  Granada,  he 
received  a  beautiful  piece  of  ground  two  hours  from  here,  and 
is  bringing  it  into  cultivation.  He  is  beloved,  but  not  appreci- 
ated here.  They  know  him  to  be  benevolent  and  kind,  consid- 
erate of  the  feelings  of  the  poorest,  but  they  do  not  suspect  how 
much  of  thorough,  real  education  there  is  sheltered  in  that  cot- 
tage ;  they  understand  the  gentleman,  but  not  the  scholar. 

But  he  is  not  alone.  Mrs.  Blagbome  and  six  interesting 
daughters,  as  thoroughly  English  as  if  they  had  been  bom  in 
the  Tast-anchored  Isle  or  in  Boston,  make  the  weary  traveler 
forget  for  a  while  that  seas  roll  between  himself  and  any  land 
of  homes.  You  would  little  suspect  that  they  had  some  of 
them  never  seen  a  school,  or  a  master,  or  a  modem  school-book. 
In  the  cultivation  of  their  minds,  his  little  garden  at  home,  and 
that  beautifiil  Eden  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  most  liberal,  if  it 
be  not  the  strongest  nor  richest  government  on  earth,  Dr.  Blag- 
borne  finds  that  pleasure  which  gayer  scenes  and  the  rounds  of 
fashionable  folly  can  never  afford. 

Dear  little  AHce !  what  a  sunbeam  you  have  been  across  my 
path !  How  happy  have  been  the  hours  we  have  spent  in  the 
thickets  where  heat  and  cold  are  alike  unknown,  where  your 
quick  eye  hunted  out  for  me  the  delicate  fern,  the  minute  pas- 
sion-flower, and  the  weU-hidden  bird's-nest.  And  when  a  rare 
mistletoe  hung  provokingly  just  out  of  my  reach,  don't  you  re- 
member how  the  forty  inches  of  your  little  form,  added  to  the 
height  of  my  shoulders,  just  brought  the  fragile  boughs  of  the 
parasite  within  the  reach  of  your  fingers  and  my  herbarium  ? 
And  now  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  of  all  the  inhabitants 
of  this  half  continent  I  love  you  best. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

THE  BEtDGE  OF  PANDI. 

Haeietida  del  Eetiro, — Slow  Horse. — Probable  Origin  of  the  Bridge. — Humble 
tosada. — Bod  Priests. — Tho  Bridge. — Comotery  of  Pandi. — District  I'rison. 
— A  warm  "Walk  and  cold  Hide. — Dull  Horse  and  fragile  Stici;s.— Problem 
of  Achilles  and  the  Tortoise  exemplified. 

On  my  way  from  Fusagasuga  to  Pandi,  I  made  a  visit  witii 
Dr.  Blagborne  to  his  Haciendo  de.!  Refiro.  It  is  a  few  miles 
sottth  of  Fusa.gasuga,  and  off  the  road  to  Pandi.  It  is  a  cove 
scooped  out  of  the  mountains,  a  beautiful  gentle  slope,  but  so 
shut  in  by  abrupt  and  broken  ground  that  ten  rods  of  fence  ef- 
fectually protect  a  thousand  acres  from  invasion.  Bananas  still 
grow  abundantly  here,  where  the  tall,  lioHow  stems  of  Cecropia 
peltata  have  fallen  to  make  room  for  them.  The  yuca  must 
stand  here  near  its  upper  limit,  but  the  potato  and  an-acaclia 
are  in  their  perfection.  The  ground  rises  steadily  to  the  east, 
covered  with  huge  trees,  that  must  include  precious  cabinet- 
woods,  as  well  as  an  unknown  quantity  of  cinchona.  To  the 
west  the  scene  is  different.  You  now  look  entirely  over  the 
hill  beyond  the  Fusagasuga,  and,  when  the  weather  is  clear,  the 
awful  peak  of  snowy  Toiima  stands  disclosed.  But  of  the  near- 
er world  it  is  only  a  little  that  can  be  seen  from  here,  and  of 
human  labors  Dr.  Blagborne  can  say,  as  he  stands  here,  "  X  am 
monarch  of  all  I  survey." 

I  engaged,  as  guide  and  companion  to  Pandi,  a  hair-brained 
young  fellow,  an  employ^  of  the  gobernacion  at  Bogota,  as  he 
tells  me.  He  regretted  not  having  gone  in  his  military  coat,  to 
show  me  how  the  people  would  take  him  for  a  recruiting  officer, 
and  lly  to  the  woods.  He  mounted  himself  on  an  animal  that  had 
two  faults  :  he  was  both  lazy  and  lame,  if  not  even  worn  out 
— destroncado.  My  own  beast,  thanks  to  a  fair  friend,  a  much 
better  judge  of  horse-flesh  than  I,  who  kindly  secured  it  fox  me, 
was  as  good  as  need  be.  We  made  an  early  start — that  is,  wc 
were  off  before  ten,  and  were  soon  on  the  edge  of  the  inclined 
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plane  of  Fusagasuga,  where  it  is  cut  off  by  a  large  stream  com- 
ing down  from  the  hills. 

Pandi  is  west  of  south  of  Fusagasuga,  distant  from  25  to  30 
miles,  over  spurs  of  the  left-hand  mountain,  while  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Fusagasuga  is  uniform  in  its  general  direction, 
and  with  few  projections.  Each  valley  the  road  passes  is  sure 
to  have  a  stream  running  to  the  right,  where  they  unite  with 
each  other  as  they  flow  westward. 

But  now,  from  the  summit  of  a  ridge,  we  can  look  over  a  low 
spot  in  the  left-hand  mountain  into  an  immense  valley  heyond, 
lying  between  that  and  a  still  inner  range.  Examine  that  spot, 
and  it  appears  as  if  a  large  gap  had  been  broken  in  the  mount- 
ain, as  by  a  blow  from  this  side.  What  remains  has  the  same 
slope  on  this  side  as  the  rest  of  the  mountain,  hut  on  the  other 
side  the  descent  is  steep  and  precipitous.  The  summit  ridge 
there  must  be  rather  sharp. 

But  the  basin  within,  where  does  it  discharge  its  waters  ? 
Not  to  the  north  of  this,  I  am  certain,  or  I  must  have  seen  the 
pass,  and  crossed  the  stream  between  here  and  Bogota.  To  the 
east?  No,  the  eastern  ridge  here  is  still  higher.  To  the  south? 
That  does  not  seem  impossible,  but  if  not  so,  no  outlet  is  visi- 
ble from  here.  If  there  be  no  southern  outlet,  the  whole  must 
once  have  been  a  mountain  lake  perhaps  thousands  of  feet  deep- 
Over  this  sharp  ridge  would  be  a  good  outlet  for  it,  and  if  it  ba 
of  the  horizontal  sandstone  we  often  meet  here,  it  might  wear 
down  rapidly.  It  might  be  cut  down  hundreds  of  feet,  and 
even  so  deep  as  to  drain  the  lake  \vithout  increasing  in  width. 

But  can  you  see  any  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
stream  ?  Not  in  the  least,  although  a  long  space  of  the  mount- 
ain side  lies  clear  in  view.  Such  a  narrow  channel,  and  so  deep 
aa  this  would  be,  must  be  exposed  to  land-slides.  Such  rocks 
as  reach  the  bottom  must  share  the  fate  of  the  original  rock 
there,  be  pulverized  and  carried  down.  But  suppose  a  mass  of 
rocks  should  slide  down  too  large  to  descend  the  narrow  chasm? 
This  might  well  be,  and  then  we  should  have  a  Watural  Bridge, 
Let  us  see. 

But  1  was  not  destined  to  see  tliat  day.  Jose's  horse  fairly 
gave  out,  and  I  mounted  him  on  mine,  and  pursued  my  way  on 
foot  much  more  comfortably  and  rapidly.     While  daylight  last- 
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ed  I  enjoyed  myself.  Among  other  tushes,  I  noticed  a  Euphor- 
tia  of  poplar-like  leaves,  called,  on  account  of  its  very  poison- 
ous natui-e,  hy  the  same  name  as  the  mjojchinael-tree — manza- 
nilla.     I  think  it  is  E.  cotinifolia. 

Each  hill  -was  lower  than  the  preceding,  and,  thus  descend- 
ing, I  reached  Pandi  at  ahout  8  at  night,  and  found  posada  at 
the  house  of  the  alcalde.  It  is  a  tienda,  with  a  third  room  ad- 
joining the  parlor.  A  miniature  chicken  and  a  very  clean 
wooden  spoon  (no  knife  or  fork)  were  set  on  for  my  dinner,  and 
for  my  bed  was  placed  an  ox-hide,  afterward  exchanged  for  a  hor- 
TOwed  hammock.  I  asked  for  a  chair  to  he  put  in  the  piazza, 
as  this  place  is  lower  than  I'li'^agasuga,  and  the  night  was  warm. 
They  had  no  chair,  so  they  put  out  a  bench,  ten  feet  long,  with 
no  back  to  it. 

Pandi  has  a  church,  bat,  at  present,  no  cura.  They  sent 
away  their  last  for  various  reasons ;  among  others,  chasing  one 
of  his  flock  with  a  knife  when  he  was  drunk.  The  people  of 
Pandi  were  once  cursed  with  the  present  incumbent  of  Tibacui. 
It  is  a  great  defect  of  the  Eomish  system  that  it  has  no  way  of 
disposing  of  a  bad  priest.  It  can  convert  him  to  no  other  pur- 
pose, as  we  do  a  razor  that  will  not  shave.  It  can  not  kill  him, 
as  we  do  a  horse  with  a  broken  1^.  It  can  only  maintain  him 
as  a  gentleman  at  large,  or  make  a  missionary  of  him. 

Bat  the  bridge.  Well,  morning  has  come,  and,  having  taken 
a  cup  of  chocolate,  we  will  set  off.  The  distance  is  a  mile  or 
more,  in  the  same  direction  as  yesterday,  crossing  in  the  way 
another  stream,  running,  Uke  all  the  others,  to  our  right.  The 
bridge  itself,  and  the  narrow  chasm  that  it  blocks  over  rather 
than  spans,  is  sometimes  passed  without  seeing  it.  This  nar- 
now  cafion,  as  Fremont  would  call  it,  is  said  to  be  300  feet 
deep,  with  perpendicular  walls.  Its  general  width  appears  to 
be  from  sixteen  to  twenty  feet.  I  do  not  regard  it  as  impossi- 
ble that  a  human  leap  might  clear  the  gulf.  The  stmcture  is, 
as  I  intimated,  in  horizontal  sandstone.  The  direction  of  the 
stream  was  N.  by  W.,  or  13  degrees  west  of  north.  Doubtless 
the  bridge  was  the  work  of  a  land-slide,  and  so  extensive  must 
it  have  been  that  it  has  left  four  or  five  rods  of  the  chasm  cov- 
ered over.  Travelers  tell  you  of  how  many  stones  the  arch  is 
composed.  I  should  place  no  reliance  on  any  such  statement, 
had  not  Humboldt  seemed  to  confirm  it. 
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You  are  told  that  the  lowest  bridge  ia  made  by  three  enor- 
mous stones,  that  were  falling  simultaneously,  and  caught  in 
the  form  of  an  arch  there,  the  middle  one  teing  largest  and 
highest. 

Baron  Gros,  who  iias  spent  more  time  here  than  any  other 
intelligent  man,  regards  this  lower  tridge  as  a  single  cubical 
stone,  too  lai^e  to  enter  the  chasm.  Let  us  call  it  a  stone  of 
forty  feet  by  forty-six;  the  northa-n  end,  down  stream,  much  the 
lowest.  Exact  observations  can  only  be  made  from  beneath, 
for  it  is  covered  with  vegetation  so  as  to  resemble  part  of  an 
ordinary  dry  ravine.  I  am  inclined  to  think  there  must  be 
more  than  one  stone,  for  near  the  middle  of  it  is  a  hole  two  feet 
in  diameter,  through  which  we  threw  large  stones  down  into 
the  water. 

Ascending  to  the  upjicr  edge  of  the  lower  bridge,  you  creep 
under  an  enormous  flat  stone,  resting  on  the  banks  on  both  sides, 
and  entirely  free  from  the  lower  bridge.  This  enormous  flat 
atone  makes  the  second  bridge,  which  may  have  been  separated 
from  that  beneath  it  'by  earth  at  the  epoch  in  which  the  whole 
mass  descended  together.  This  earth  has  since  disappeared; 
leaving  the  stone,  with  its  ends  resting  on  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  chasm,  while  the  rest  of  the  slide  descended  partly  into  it. 
So  we  have  a  bridge  over  a  bridge.  It  extends  a  little  farther 
up  stream,  so  as  to  cover  the  upper  edge  of  the  lower  bridge. 

On  tliis  broad  stone  lies  a  largo  quantity  of  earth,  put  there, 
I  conjecture,  to  make  a  roadway,  but  this  being  found  too  low, 
a  wooden  bridge  was  built  above  of  poles,  covered  with  earth,  as 
usual,  and,  what  is  unusual,  protected  by  railings.  One  of  these 
is  necessary,  for  the  broad  stone  and  the  wooden  bridge  are  at 
the  very  upper  edge  of  the  land-slide,  so  that  from  the  upper 
side  of  the  bridge  you  can  lean  over  the  railing,  and  look  per- 
pendicularly down  to  the  roaring  river  beneath.  The  Sama 
Paz  would  be  a  large  stream  if  flowing  in  an  ordinary  channel 
through  a  plain — smaller  than  the  Hudson,  Connecticut,  or  Del- 
aware, but  as  large  as  the  Housatonic,  Mohawk,  or  Merrimack. 
Humboldt  supposes  that  here,  swift  as  it  is — a  perfect  horizon- 
tal cataract — it  is  about  twenty  feet  deep.  I  have  examined 
the  river  below,  and  think  it  quite  probable. 

I  did  not  go  below,  thanks  to  my  horse  and  other  detentions, 
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which  rendered  it  impossible.  Were  the  bed  of  the  river  bnt 
passable,  a  descent  would  amply  repay  all  trouble ;  but,  besides 
the  fearful  suspense,  with  300  feet  of  water  beneath  you,  you 
would  find  it  impossible  to  pass  from  spot  to  spot,  even  on  the 
same  side  of  the  stream.  It  is  a  task  for  a  samphire  gatherer. 
On  the  shelves  of  the  rocks,  a  little  above  the  water  (perhaps 
more  than  half  way  up),  I  saw  the  nests  of  the  guacharo  in  great 
abundance.  These  nests  appeared  to  be  cones  of  dried  mud, 
but  even  the  little  DoUond  telescope  I  carried  would  give  me 
but  imperfect  data  by  such  a  vertical  view.  On  throwing  stones 
down,  the  birds  were  aroused  in  immense  numbers.  I  can  not 
learn  that  a  specimen  has  ever  been  procured  from  this  spot, 
and  it  may  not  be  the  guacharo.  It  is  supposed  to  be  as  large 
as  a  crow. 

The  bridge  is  at  an  altitude  considerably  below  Pandi,  for  the 
thermometer  at  10  o'clock  was  near  80=',  higher  than  I  have  seen 
it  since  leaving  Honda. 

On  my  return  from  the  bridge,  I  visited  the  most  desolate 
cemetery  I  ever  saw.  It  was  an  ellipse,  that  had  been  inclosed 
by  a  thatch  shed,  now  broken  down  in  some  places,  so  that,  as 
well  as  the  chapel,  it  furnishes  to  cattle  a  shelter  from  the  sun. 
There  are  no  bovedas— no  monuments :  every  grave  is  trampled 
down  by  cattle,  and  the  area  is  filled  with  long  grass,  and  all  as 
neglected  as  the  tombs  of  Idumea. 

On  my  return  to  Pandi,  after  using  again  the  wooden  spoon, 
I  visited  the  District  Prison.  I  spoke  before  of  the  eight  na- 
tional prisons  of  three  kinds,  and  the  thii-ty-one  provincial  pris- 
ons, which,  however,  contained  (August  31st,  1851)  but  forty- 
three  prisoners.  The  system  requires  also  99  canton  prisons 
and  756  district  and  hamlet  prisons,  making  a  total  of  894  of 
the&a  benevolent  institutions  for  a  population  of  2,243,730,  or 
a  prison  for  every  2510  souls.  That  of  Pandi  occupies  the 
two  ends  of  the  Alcaldia.  Of  course,  they  never  shut  up  a 
man  in  these  card-houses :  it  would  be  ridiculous.  They  lay 
down  a  hide  for  him  to  lie  on,  and  pui  one  leg  in  the  stocks. 
This  would  seem  no  joke  to  an  American  who  had  not  yet  had 
his  trial,  especially  if,  with  this  slight  impediment  to  his  mar- 
keting and  cooking,  it  was  still  to  be  done  at  his  expense,  or 
not  at  all.     The  treatment  of  different  prisons  is  different.     In 
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Bogota,  tliey  feed  the  poor,  but  not  sufficiently.  The  rules  of 
the  different  provinces  are  different  in  this  respect,  nor  can  I, 
by  any  possibility,  come  at  any  general  statement  of  them.  I 
think  in  this  province  (for  the  canton  of  Fnsagasnga  was  then 
in  a  province  of  Tequendama,  since  reunited  with  Bogota)  they 
give  them  water,  and  nothing  more. 

I  started  on  my  letnxn  about  11,  leaving  Jose,  my  horse,  and 
my  gun  to  foUow  soon  after.  So  they  did,  that  veracious  indi- 
vidual informs  me ;  but  I  waited  for  him  at  various  points  of 
the  road,  and  when,  unfortunately,  I  came  to  the  other  horse,  my 
course  was  slower  still.  I  wore  out  all  the  riding-sticks  I  could 
find.  I  begged  a  boy  that  overtook  me  on  foot  to  cut  me  some 
tough  ones,  but  they  wore  out  like  asparagus  sprouts.  I  finally 
got  tired  of  whipping,  and,  I  suspect,  the  poor  brute  tired  of  be- 
ing whipped.  I  at  last  required  no  more  of  him  than  that  he 
should  keep  stepping,  and  with  a  moderate  use  of  sticks  as  long 
as  they  lasted,  I  contrived  to  keep  him  up  to  the  minimum  of 
continuous  motion. 

It  was  quite  warm  when  I  left  Pandi  at  11  A.M.  I  started 
in  my  coolest  trim,  leaving  all  superfluous  clothing  for  Jos6  to 
bring  on.  Now,  as  the  sun  was  descending  and  I  rising,  the 
eold  b^an  to  penetrate  to  my  bones,  but  I  had  no  way  to  keep 
warm  but  by  my  attentions  to  my  horse.  As  Jose  had  also  my 
money,  I  was  under  no  temptations  to  extravagance,  even  had  I 
been  willing  to  delay  for  food. 

Long  after  dark,  I  arrived  at  a  bridge  that  I  had  noticed  be- 
fore as  over  quite  a  stream,  and  so  long,  so  narrow,  so  high,  and 
so  slender  as  to  make  one's  flesh  creep.  I  have  had  to  ride 
horses  bUnd  of  one  eye  over  such  bridges,  but  that  is  dangerous; 
they  always  take  such  one-sided  views  of  things.  Of  course 
these  narrow  bridges  have  no  railings,  foif  if  they  had,  the  bag- 
gage-mules eoidd  not  go  between  them,  as  they  would  be  too 
near  together.  I  had  no  difficulty  in  keeping  my  terrapin  on 
the  narrow  way  over  the  trembling  fabric  till,  after  a  long,  long 
while,!  no  longer  felt  the  ground  sway  under  his  reluctant  steps. 
I  arrived  in  Fusagasuga  between  9  and  10,  having  lost  about 
half  a  mile  for  want  of  a  guide.  Jose  arrived  10  minutes  later- 
He  "  started  about  half  an  hour  after  me,  came  on  smoothly  and 
rapidly,"  and  to  this  day  "it  is  a  mystery  to  him  why  he  did 
not  overtake  me." 
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CHAPTEIl  XSIII. 

IBAGUE. 

Sugar-mill. — Boqueron. — IFeny  ovor  the  Sumft  Paz. — Melgar. — Immersion. — 
Custard  by  a  Chemist. — A  Tord. — Inquiaitiyene^. — Equivocal  Generation. — 
Crossing  the  Magdalena. — Strait  and  narrow  Way. — Espinal. — Live  Snake. — 
Late  Breakfast. — Consdence  at  a  Fetrj. — Ibagne. — SoI\oo1b,  Books,  and  Stud- 
ies.— The  Priest  and  the  Coclt-pit. — Extreme  Unction,  Coffin,  and  Grave. — 
Provincial  Paper.  —  Blockhead  Legislators.  —  Taxation. — L^istativo  Asses 

Beasts  ate  not  dear  at  FnsagasUgd  when  the  right  persons 
look  for  them.  I  paid  to  Pandi,  two  days,  60  and  80  cents  ;  to 
Bogota,  for  a  week's  absence,  SI  20 ;  and  to  Iliague,  five  days' 
journey  and  back  empty,  $4  each.  Ibague  lies  on  the  west- 
ern verge  of  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  about  75  miles,  air 
line,  west  of  Fusagasuga.  To  reach  it  I  must  descend  to  witbJn 
about  700  feet  of  the  sea-level,  and  pass  through  the  torrid  zone. 
What  sufferings  I  must  endure  from  heat!  What  anacondas 
and  boas,  jaguars  and  pumas,  I  must  kill  or  run  away  from ! 
What  perils  from  rattlesnakes,  robbers,  scorpions,  centipedes, 
and  other  creatures  of  that  ilk,  I  must  encounter  \  I  resolved 
to  encounter  all  these  perils  on  foot — yes,  absolutely  on  foot, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  every  fiiend  I  could  consult.  All  urged 
me  to  abandon  the  idea.  I  was  to  be  seized  by  fever ;  killed 
by  heat ;  used  up  by  fatigue,  and  exterminated  generally.  We 
shall  see. 

I  took  an  early  start  from  Fusagasuga  on  Tuesday,  11th  Jan- 
uary, with  two  good  baggage-mtdes  and  a  good  peon.  Said 
good  peon  failed  to  come  in  season,  and  my  start  was  early  only 
comparatively  speaking ;  that  ia,  I  rose  at  4,  and  left  a  little  af- 
ter 10,  I  had  provided  myself  with  bread  and  chocolate  for  five 
days,  and  a  good-sized  fowl — dear  little  Alice's  purchase.  Some 
meat  was  sent  me,  but  it  looked  so  green  and  smelled  so  strong 
that  I  sent  it  back,  preferring  to  take  my  chance, 

My  first  day's  journey  was  on  that  inclined  plane  on  the  up- 
per eastern  end  of  which  Fusagasuga  stands.     On  my  right  I 
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had  the  River  Fuaagasuga,  and  beyond,  a  chain  of  mountains  al- 
most without  spurs.  On  my  left  was  a  stream  formed  by  the 
union  of  all  the  streams  I  passed  on  my  way  to  Pandi,  all  of 
which  I  then  supposed  flowed  separately  into  the  Fusagasuga. 
Beyond  this,  on  the  south,  was  a  continual  succession  of  spurs 
of  the  eastern  hranch  of  the  Andes. 

This  plane  is  broken  across  in  one  place  by  a  deep  depression, 
from  which  you  rise  to  La  Puerta,  the  hacienda  of  Don  Lacas 
Escobar.  I  had  been  before  at  his  trapiche  or  sugar-mill,  one 
of  the  best  in  the  land.  I  know  of  but  three  that  go  by  water. 
That  at  Cuni  may  be  better  than  this.  Seiior  Escobar's  rollers 
are  of  iron,  horizontal,  and  three  in  number.  They  are  turned 
by  an  overshot  wheel,  and  the  juice  runs  directly  down  into  the 
kettles,  where  it  is  boiled  by  the  waste  cane — basajo. 

All  the  cane  is  brought  on  the  backs  of  mules,  and  the  num- 
ber of  mules  BO  employed  is  considerable,  as  the  field  is  enor- 
mona.  The  chimney  Js  buUt  at  a  distance  from  the  house,  and 
is  very  tall.  The  liorizontal  flue  dries  the  fuel.  Don  Lucas 
takes  the  Correo  de  Ultramar,  published  in  Paris,  It  is  so 
rate  to  find  a  man  who  takes  a  paper  here  that  the  fact  is  wortli 
mentioning. 

The  house  at  La  Puerta  stands  on  a  very  pretty  table  of  land, 
at  the  foot  of  which,  toward  the  Fusagasuga,  he  the  eane-fields 
and  mill.  It  is  not  a  pretty  house,  but  rather  a  collection  of 
huts.  The  plain  on  which  it  stands  slopes  to  the  west.  It  is 
very  unifonn  in  character,  grassy,  stony,  and  bosky.  The  whole 
day  appeared  like  a  walk  for  pleasure  in  a  park,  only  the  steady, 
gradual  descent  seemed  too  good  to  last — too  much  like  the 
broad  and  easy  road  we  are  taught  to  shun. 

My  downward  way  had  an  unexpected  termination,  like  many 
another.  The  path  entered  a  clump  of  trees,  and  in  a  single 
rodi  found  myself  almost  surrounded  by  an  abyss.  I  was  on 
a  point  of  land  which  had  narrowed  imperceptibly,  till  before 
me  lay  the  Boqueron.  This  gorge  appeared  from  Fuaagasuga 
like  a  narrow  plain  between  two  bills,  for  the  spot  where  I  now 
stood  seemed  a  part  of  it.  Now  it  lay  beneath  me,  a  narrow, 
crooked  chasm,  just  admitting  a  river  to  pass  it. 

I  descended,  crossed  the  united  streams  irom  the  mountain 
spurs  by  a  bridge  of  poles,  and  in  a  few  rods  farther  came  to  the 
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Suma  Paz  itself,  and  waited  at  the  feny  for  my  mules.  I  sup- 
pose this  ferry  is  two  or  three  leagues  below  the  Natural  Bridge. 
The  stream  itself  is  not  so  mild  as  to  merit  the  name  of  Perfect 
Peace,  which  it  borrows  from  the  awful  mountain  height  in 
which  it  rises.  Here,  perhaps,  is  the  only  spot  above  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Fusagasuga  where  it  would  admit  a  boat.  I 
found  it  here  quite  rapid,  broad,  and  over  my  head.  Just  be- 
low, after  receiving  the  stream  I  crossed,  it  unites  with  the  Fu- 
sagasuga, and  below  the  junction  bears  both  names.  It  pre- 
serves rather  the  direction  of  the  Fusagasuga,  but  the  Suma 
Paz  furnishes  much  the  larger  body  of  water.  As  a  wliole,  the 
junction  of  these  three  rivers  resemble  Harper's  Ferry,  perhaps 
the  most  romantic  spot  in  the  United  States. 

A  Granadan  ferry  is  a  serious  event  in  a  day's  journey.  The 
mules  are  to  be  unloaded  and  compelled  to  swim,  and  this  ia 
said  to  fatigue  them  very  much.  The  baggage  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  canoe  and  ferried  across ;  all  is  again  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
backs  of  the  beasts.  The  more  beasts,  of  course,  the  worse  the 
detention.  Now  it  fortunately  came  just  at  night,  and  the  re- 
loading was  bat  partial.  The  fare  is  generally  so  high  as  to  be 
something  of  an  object  to  the  treasury,  to  which  it  falls.  Here 
it  was  a  half  dime  for  each  person  and  mule-load. 

We  slept  better  for  having  the  ferry  behind  us.  There  were 
two  houses  on  the  bank,  and  Boque  selected  the  largest.  My 
chicken  and  chocolate  were  placed  on  the  fire  as  soon  as  the 
mules  were  put  at  ease,  and  I  finished  my  dinner  before  dark. 
I  had  cut  some  candles  into  three  pieces ;  one  of  these  I  now 
lighted,  and  read  till  I  was  sleepy,  slung  my  hammock,  and 
found  myself  more  comfortable  in  it  than  I  could  have  been  in 
any  bed  in  New  York.  Various  hides  were  laid  down  on  the 
earthen  floor  for  the  beds  of  the  family  and  my  peon.  This  is 
the  bed  of  the  Granadan  peasant,  and  he  sleeps  on  it  in  the 
clothes  he  wore  in  the  day,  and  with  no  other  devotions  than 
crossing  himself.  Their  practice  of  smoking  in  ted  ia  very 
disagreeable  to  me. 

I  rose  at  daylight,  my  chocolate  was  made  at  once,  and  while 
the  mules  were  loading  I  set  out.  As  I  intimated,  I  had  to  rise 
out  of  the  gulf  where  I  slept.  This  was  pleasant  enough  for 
me,  but  a  horrible  thing  for  the  poor  mules. 
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At  length  I  leached  a  point  where  I  must  take  a  last  look  at 
Fusagasuga.  Beneath  me  lay  tlic  junctions  of  the  three  rivers, 
and  the  narrow  channel  by  which  they  made  their  way  to  Mag- 
dalena.  Beyond  lay  the  sloping  pl^n  on  which  I  journeyed  yes- 
terday, and  at  the  farther  end  the  mountains  which  formed  the 
abutment  to  the  plain  of  Bogota,  Far  to  the  right  I  could  just 
distinguish  the  walls  of  the  basin  from  which  the  Suma  Paz 
passes  by  its  deep  channel  beneath  the  Bridge  of  Pandi. 

On  the  left,  the  long,  straight  mountain,  that  formed  tlie  right 
bank  of  the  Fusagasuga,  had  assumed  a  singular  aspect.  It  was 
naked  of  vegetation,  and  black,  and  almost  as  regular  as  the  roof 
of  a  house ;  but  it  was  divided  into  large  irregular  patches  by 
means  of  vivid  green  of  uniform  width,  and  apparently  consist- 
ing of  grass  without  bushes.  The  rock  was  of  a  basaltic  color, 
but  I  believe  it  is  old  red  sandstone,  judging  at  a  distance. 

I  turned.  My  view  was  limited  by  other  mountain  spurs, 
but  I  could  see  that  the  mountain  opposite  here  receded  from 
the  river,  leaving  space  for  a  plain  of  great  height  and  width,  as 
green  and  apparently  as  perfect  as  any  lawn.  Beyond,  all  was 
shut  in  with  hills,  as  was  also  all  this  side  the  river,  except  a 
little  valley  of  palms  and  tree-ferns. 

In  a  comer  of  this  valley  was  hidden  a  cottage  at  which  I  was 
to  breakfast.  Here  I  found  two  or  three  disgusting  women ; 
one  making  cigars  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a  babe  to  the 
breast  with  the  other.  On  the  earth  floor  were  two  little  girls 
about  be^nning  to  walk ;  one  covered  with  dirt,  the  other  with 
dirt  and  r^s.  Fortnnately,  I  needed  nothing  from  the  house, 
and,  after  linishing  my  fowl  with  the  aid  of  the  two  little  mon- 
keys, I  went  on  my  way. 

A  few  ups  and  downs,  and  turns,  opened  to  my  view  the  broad, 
torrid  valley  of  the  Magdaiena,  varied  by  mountains,  woods,  mead- 
ows, and  streams.  I  can  not  attempt  to  describe  it.  I  can  only 
say  it  was  "  wondrous  fair."  To  this  lower  level  we  were  now 
to  descend  just  as  the  day  was  waxing  wann.  Now  came  the 
test.  The  ^riula  that  bore  my  trunks  acted  as  if  she  was  pos- 
sessed. All  along  she  liad  been  in  the  practice  of  running  on 
ahead,  and  when  she  had  gained  enough  she  would  lie  down, 
putting  the  peon  to  the  trouble  of  adjusting  her  carga  each  time. 
Now  she  raced  on,  and  we  had  enough  to  do  to  keep  up  with 
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her.  The  streams  we  passed  were  numerous,  several  compelling 
me  to  denude  my  feet  to  watte  across.  At  every  stream  I  lost 
ground.  The  hoat  was  increasing.  At  length  the  heast  slack- 
ened her  pace,  and  I  entered  Melgar  ahead  of  her. 

Melgar  is  one  of  those  market  towns  whose  existence  is  a  not 
for  politico-economists.  Imagine,  in  the  middle  of  an  unculti- 
vated plain,  a  large  town  of  mud  and  thatch,  with  a  church, 
chape!,  and  puhlic  square,  without  a  trace  of  industry,  I  hegin 
to  believe  the  story  of  two  'ente  chaps,  who,  shut  up  in  a  room 
together,  swapped  jackets  hack  and  forth  till  each  had  gained 
five  dollars.  I  was  desirous  that  Melgar  should  gain  something 
by  me,  but  I  sought  meat,  eggs,  and  fruit  in  vain.  I  ate  here 
an  orange,  but  it  was  so  poor  I  ate  it  only  out  of  politeness. 

My  mule  recovered  her  spirits  in  the  pause  at  Melgar.  She 
trotted  on  till  she  came  to  a  large  stream,  running,  as  all  tlie  oth- 
ers run,  toward  the  river  on  my  right.  She  crossed  the  stream, 
and  quietly  lay  down  on  her  left  side,  just  in  the  edge  of  the 
water.  My  Endlicher,  a  twenty-dollar  hook,  and  the  dried  plants 
of  the  last  month,  were  the  chief  sufferers.  It  was  a  long  time 
before  we  came  to  a  suitable  place  to  stop,  hut  we  ai-rived  at  4 
P.M.  at  a  very  clean  house,  where  I  removed  the  encerado  from 
the  trunk,  and  exposed  the  wet  contents  to  the  setting  sun. 

I  had  bought  eight  eggs  for  half  a  dime  before  reaching  this 
house.  I  sent  a  quarter  dime  to  another  place,  and  the  messen- 
ger returned  with  a  totuma  of  milk,  and  the  promise  of  a  like 
quantity  in  the  morning.  I  had  sugar  with  me,  and,  much  to 
the  interest  of  tlie  family,  I  made  a  custard  in  my  smaller  ket- 
tle, which  I  put  in  the  nest  larger,  fiUed  with  water.  A  hath  in 
the  stream,  in  which  my  trunks  had  been  dipped  above,  consum- 
ed the  rest  of  the  day.  I  found  my  custard  creditable  to  a  chem- 
ist, and  my  hammock  aU  that  a  hammock  should  be. 

The  master  of  tiiis  family  has  several  peons  in  his  employ, 
hut  himself  goes  without  clothing  from  his  hips  upward.  I  re- 
marked to  him  that  he  certainly  bore  one  mark  of  a  Christian, 
a  broad  woss  of  thick  black  hair  along  tlie  mesian  line  and  diar- 
phragra. 

We  started  late  in  the  morning  on  account  of  a  violent  rain 
all  night,  which  ceased  about  7,  but  rendered  a  stream  ahead  im- 
Having  made  another  custai'd  and  taken  my  elioco- 
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late,  I  set  forward.  Near  the  stream  I  stopped  at  a  house, 
breakfested  on  my  custard,  opened  my  trunks  to  dry  their  con- 
tents. The  quick  eye  of  a  -woman  who  stopped  there  discover- 
ed an  unusual  stock  of  deairahles,  and  she  came  to  me  asking  a 
present  to  remember  me  by.  She  was  one  of  the  last  Granadi- 
nas  that  I  would  care  to  remember,  or  be  remembered  by,  but  I 
judged  it  best  to  comply,  so  I  gave  her  a  shell  of  an  abundant 
species,  which  had  lost  its  operculum,  telling  her  that  at  home 
such  a  shell  would  be  treasured  up  with  much  care.  This  is 
the  first  application  for  a  present  I  have  received. 

The  water  fell  slowly,  and  I  gave  four  men  three  dimes  to 
cairy  my  cargas  across.  The  current  was  so  violent  that  I  could 
not  stand  in  it,  but  they  carried  every  thing  across  securely,  and 
at  dark  I  reached  the  banks  of  the  llagdalena. 

The  road  of  this  afternoon  was  diversified  by  winding  round 
the  bases  of  mountains.  Two  plants  liere  interested  me.  One 
was  of  the  Cinchonate  Order,  and  had  a  sprig  of  small  incon- 
spicuous flowers,  except  that  the  lower  flowers  of  the  raceme  had 
each  one  lobe  of  the  calyx  enormously  elongated,  and  colored 
bright  crimson,  I  suppose  it  to  be  Calycophyllum  coccineum. 
I  have  seen  it  four  times  in  all,  but  never  have  been  able  to  save 
decent  specimens  of  it.  Those  that  I  have  I  begged  from  the 
ornaments  of  a  torch  carried  one  night  in  honor  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  other  was  a  Dalecharabia,  of  the  Euphorbiate  Order, 
and  had  what  appeared  a  flower  of  two  red  rose  leaves.  Within 
wa^  a  large  gland,  with  some  staminate  flowers  on  one  side  of  it, 
and  pistillate  flowers  on  the  other. 

I  passed  a  bank  where  a  cow  was  eating  clay,  apparently  pure 
and  destitute  of  any  saline  taste.  The  bank  had  been  eaten 
quite  away. 

I  passed  the  village  of  Fusagasuga  Ferry,  so  called  because 
the  road  down  the  Magdalcna  there  crosses  the  Suma  Paz,  I 
kept  on  my  course  without  stopping,  Eoque  being  half  an  hour 
behind.  I  had  got  twenty  rods  from  the  last  house,  when  a 
body  of  men  came  running  after  me,  calling  to  me  to  stop,  I 
asked  the  reason,  hut  received  no  answer  till  they  came  quite  up 
to  me,  when  a  respectable-looking- gentleman,  feeling  called  upon 
to  answer,  said  that  they  feared  that  I  would  lose  my  way.  I 
replied  that  I  had  no  fears  on  that  head,  and  offered  to  go  on, 
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when  they  opened  on  me  a  volley  of  questions,  which  would 
have  convinced  me,  had  I  doubted,  that  curiosity  is  the  peculi- 
arity of  no  sex  or  nation.  In  short,  the  ohject  of  this  expedi- 
tion was  to  solve  a  prohlem  that  perhaps  had  never  occnrred  to 
any  member  of  it  before — where  a  stranger  on  foot  eould  have 
come  from  or  be  going  to  all  alone.  I  gratified  them  in  this,  to- 
gether with  my  business,  aims,  and  pi-ospects. 

I  stopped  for  the  night  at  a  nice-looking  house,  where  the 
peon  had  to  destroy  $10  worth  of  cactus  (Dunlap's  estimation) 
to  make  the  gateway  wide  enough  for  my  cargas.  The  nice- 
looking  house  was  occupied  by  two  unmarried  ladies  and  their 
babies.  A  hideous  goi- 
tred  servant  had  hers 
(I  think  its  father  must 
have  been  blind,  but 
you  may  judge  for  your- 
self) slung  in  a  ham- 
moi-k  in  the  room  where 
I  slept,  and  she  herself 
slept  on  the  floor. 

llcie  I  found  that 
my  bread,  sugar,  and 
chocolate  had  been  im- 
mersed in  the  stream 
we  passed.  I  dined 
on  bread  and  chocolate 
only,  with  a  little  sausage.  My  sleep  was  a  little  disturbed  by 
two  of  the  babies,  which  cried  in  turns,  and,  after  an  early  choc- 
olate, we  repaired  to  the  bank  of  the  Magdalena. 

The  river  here  is  about  as  broad  as  the  Hudson  at  Albany, 
and  much  more  rapid.  The  canoe  could  not  take  all  my  bag- 
gage at  once,  and  the  delay  was  so  great  that  it  was  about  ten 
when  we  left  the  feny.  After  this  delay  I  was  not  in  a  hnmor 
to  be  fooled  with.  "We  were  to  travel  in  good  earnest,  and,  if 
the  sun  scorched  or  the  rain  poured,  so  much  the  worse. 

And  tlie  sun  did  scorch.  "We  were  traveling  south  up  the 
river,  having  it  on  our  left,  and  before  us  a  Hmitless  prairie,  in- 
tersected by  a  few  small  streams  of  milk-warm  water.  The  road 
down  to  one  of  these  was  so  narrow  that  the  mula  contrived  to 
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fasten  her  two  truiilts  in  the  "banks,  so  that  to  advance  or  recede 
was  impossible.  I  turned  back,  and  found  that  Boqiie  had  re- 
leased her,  leaving  the  load  in  the  form  of  a  rustic  arch  across 
the  road.  "While  reloading,  the  macho  went  on  and  hid  himself. 
We  wei-e  making  up  lost  time,  and  the  sun  was  doing  its  test 
to  keep  us  warm,  when  we  entered  Espinal  at  about  1  or  2  P.M. 
This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  neatest  towns  I  have  seen  in 
New  Granada,  and  its  shops  were  of  a  superior  order.  Bat  how 
eame  it  posted  here,  upon  the  naked,  parched,  and  shadeless 
plain  ? 

IVIaking  no  delay  in  Espinal,  we  went  on  onr  bwning  way. 
It  was  the  14th  of  January,  and  if  all  my  friends  managed  to 
keep  as  warm  as  I  that  day,  great  must  he  the  virtues  of  an- 
thracite. In  fact,  I  began  to  fear  that  I  should  kill  or  cripple  my 
beasts ;  and  at  length,  meeting  cai^aa  that  had  left  Ihague  that 
morning,  I  judged  the  surest  way  of  reaching  my  journey's  end 
the  next  (Saturday)  night  was  to  relent  a  little. 

The  heat  of  tiiia  day  reminds  me  to  speak  of  my  dress,  i 
douht  if  I  could  have  performed  the  journey  with  any  hoots  or 
shoes  to  be  found  in  New  York.  The  alpargata,  which  I  have 
already  described,  can  not  be  surpassed  in  such  service.  My 
body  was  just  covered  with  a  single  thicknesg  of  blue  twilled 
cotton— the  form  of  the  dress  almost  exactly  resembling  the  ju- 
venile dress  in  which  I  gloried  in  my  second  year.  To  this 
was  added  nothing  more  than  a  belt  and  my  hat. 

A  traveler  makes  afunny  story  out  ofa  robbery  he  suffered  in 
the  plains  of  Mexico.  An  attempt  to  rob  me  would  have  been  a 
better  joke,  for  they  left  him  with  more  than  they  could  have 
found  on  me,  especially  as  it  devolved  on  Roque  to  carry  my 
money  and  settle  my  hills.  Except  my  hat,  compass,  knife,  belt, 
and  spectacles,  the  value  of  what  I  wore,  when  new,  was  $1  20. 
I  had  begun  my  breakfast  for  to-day  last  night  in  good  sea- 
son. I  had  bought  some  eggs  at  noon  when  waiting  for  the 
water  to  fall,  and  at  night  beat  them  up  with  sugar,  I  found 
miik  at  the  ferryman's  after  crossing  this  morning  (a  remarkable 
occurrence),  and  had  just  cooked  my  custard,  when  tlie  peon 
was  ready  to  start.  I  waited  for  the  first  good  spot  after  I  left 
Melgar,  and  breakfasted  at  4  P.M.  A  large  custard  is  not  very 
nice  after  carrying  all  day  tied  on  a  mule's  back  under  a  verti- 
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cal  sun,  tut  my  appetite  was  good,  and  it  paased  for  a  late  break- 
fast, but  better  than  none.  Late  as  it  was,  it  was  twenty-eight 
hours  before  dinner- 
After  breakfest  I  saw  the  first  living  snake  I  have  met  in  this 
country,  and  as  it  is  a  good  sign,  to  kill  the  first  snake  seen  ev- 
ery year,  I  did  so.  Before  singing  any  pseans  over  my  victory, 
I  may  as  well  give  the  dimensions  of  my  foe.  It  was  about  six 
inches  long,  and  a  little  thicker  than  a  knitting-needle ;  I  put 
it  into  my  spirit-lamp  to  preserve  it. 

At  dark  I  arrived  at  the  Eiver  Coello.  Here  I  found  a  tall 
man,  naked  except  a  handkerchief  about  Ms  loins,  standing  on  a 
stone  in  front  of  a  house,  talking  with  the  proprietress.  He  of- 
fered to  take  ray  cargas  across  the  stream  on  his  shoulders.  He 
appeared  as  nearly  drunk  as  I  ever  saw  a  Granadino,  and  with- 
out answering  him  I  went  down  to  the  river.  He  followed  me, 
and  as  I  saw  there  a  good  canoe,  I  let  him  pass.  When  the 
peon  came  up  he  found  that  there  was  no  authorized  ferryman, 
I  explained  to  him  that  this  did  not  forbid  the  owner  of  the  boat 
passing  us  gratis,  or,  if  no  other  way  occurred,  I  would  seize  on 
the  boat  and  ferry  myself.  But  it  was  now  night,  and  there 
was  no  denying  that  he  and  his  mules  were  terribly  tired,  so  wc 
returned  to  the  house. 

Here  I  found  a  deaf  and  dumb  girl,  the  first  of  this  class  I 
have  met.  I  have  before  noticed  the  scarcity  of  lunatics ;  both 
of  these  classes  will  probably  increase,  the  latter  certainly,  with 
increased  cultivation  of  intellect.  They  were  much  surprised 
to  hear  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

Here  I  saw  a  sick  babe,  and  I  tliought  that  those  who  are 
fond  of  a  fling  against  the  medical  profession  might  read  a  les- 
son from  the  case.  Among  the  lower  people  it  appears  as  if  the 
dangerous  sickness  of  a  child  causes  little  anxiety,  and  its  loss 
little  grief;  its  burial  is  certainly  a  scene  of  rejoicing.  It  goes 
merrily  to  the  grave  with  rites  entirely  peculiar,  and  bearing  the 
name  of  a  little  angel. 

I  desired  nothing  after  my  four  o'clock  breakfast  but  choco- 
late and  bread.  Having  repeated  the  same  in  the  morning, 
as  I  could  buy  nothing  here,  I  set  forward  with  no  breakfast  in 
prospect  till  I  reached  Ibagu6.  A  young  man  at  the  house,  to 
save  me  from  the  crime  of  seizing  on  the  boat,  offered  to  ferry 
across  my  cargas  for  triple  the  price  the  law  would  allow  a  fer- 
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ryman,  and  I  permitted  the  peon  to  accede.  I  crossed  in  the 
boat,  while  Roque  undertook  to  pass  the  horses  hclow.  He 
found  it  too  deep,  and  I  liad  to  swim  down  and  "bring  them 
across,  with  him  clinging  to  the  tail  of  tlie  hindermost.  He 
could  not  swim.  So,  after  paying  a  triple  ferriage  across  the 
river,  I  had  to  swim  it  twice. 

The  Plain  of  Espinal  is  hounded  on  the  west  by  steep  mount- 
ains of  horizontal  sandstone,  with  the  Coello  at  then.'  base.  As 
we  entered  an  indentation  of  the  plain,  it  became  stony  and  a 
little  elevated.  This  was  just  as  the  sun  lost  its  power  last 
night.  As  it  sunk  behind  the  mountains,  we  descended  to  the 
level  of  the  river,  and  ascended  its  right  bank  in  a  romantic 
glen.  After  crossing  the  river  this  morning,  we  rose  to  a  nar- 
row plain  in  the  mountains  where  lies  the  scattered  pueblo  of  Co- 
ello. Again  I  descended,  reascended,  enormously,  as  it  appears, 
though  to  me  it  seemed  much  less  than  it  really  must  have  been. 
Here  I  found  a  vast  plain  in  the  mountains,  stony,  in  some 
places  almost  paved,  diy,  and  scant  in  grass.  It  resembles 
that  of  Tusagasuga,  but  is  more  level,  and  is  surrounded  by 
mountains  of  entirely  different  geological  character.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Coelio,  which  thus  skirts  two  im- 
mense prairies,  but  shows  itself  to  the  traveler  only  in  a  broken 
valley  between  the  two. 

I  stopped  at  a  venta,  where  I  could  get  neither  milk,  bread, 
meat,  nor  fruits.  Eggs  and  salt  I  refused,  and  pressed  on. 
Here  my  peon  begged  permission  to  fall  behind  an  hour  or  so  and 
rest  his  beasts,  I  consented,  added  a  thin  coat  to  my  scanty 
clothing,  entered  an  arm  of  the  plain  between  two  stoneless 
mountains,  and  discovered  Ibague  at  4  P.M.,  cooped  up  in  a  lit- 
tle elevated  plain  between  two  spurs  of  the  central  Cordillera  of 
the  Andes.  The  town  lies  between  the  right  bank  of  the  Chia- 
pala  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Combeima,  which  here  unites  with 
the  Coello.  The  Coello  is  here  called  the  San  Juan,  and  still 
above  the  Toche. 

The  expenses  of  this  trip  are  rather  a  curipsity ; 

Two  beasts  and  peon $13  00        Eggs $0  10 

Bread 60        Milk  B 

Chocolate 11        Guarapo 11 

Powl 20  Lodging  and  incidentals               00 

Ferriages  of  self  and  cargas         85  Total  $13  97 
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Exduding  what  would  come  under  the  term  of  fare  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  all  tliat  I  could  conveniently  spend  in  four  days  was 
$1  12,  and  none  of  this  was  at  places  where  I  spent  the  nights, 
The  peon  paid  the  hill  of  the  mules  at  the  stopping-places,  and 
provided  for  himself  according  to  his  fancy.  He  is  bound  to 
pay  his  own  ferriage ;  and  if  the  beasts  arc  aided  by  the  boats 
in  swimming,  he  pays  also  for  that,  but  the  owner  of  the  cai^- 
gas  pays  the  ferriage  of  them. 

Although  in  these  five  days  I  saw  no  floor  but  earth,  and  but 
few  tables  (those  not  spread,  except  with  my  coarse  utensils), 
no  beds  but  dried  hides,  neither  teacup,  tumbler,  metal  spoon, 
looking-glass,  newspaper,  book,  or  pamphlet,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  trips  I  have  ever  taken.  When  I  found  before 
me  an  ascent,  I  rejoiced.  It  promised  me  prospect  and  coolness. 
When  I  came  to  a  descent,  I  rejoiced.  It  led  to  new  trees  and 
a  purling  brook.  When  I  came  to  a  plain,  I  wished  I  had  a 
horse,  to  fly  more  q^uickly  over  it,  but  it  would  only  have  been 
to  wait  the  longer  for  the  mules.  Had  I  been  taken  lame  or 
sick,  a  horse  could  easily  have  been  procured  at  any  stage  of  the 
journey.  And  now  I  have  proved  my  power  of  walking  in  the 
tropics,  though  I  had  been  repeatedly  assured  I  should  find  it 
impossible  to  walk. 

I  arrived  in  Ibagu6  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday.  Unluck- 
ily for  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  had  a  letter,  I  caught  him  in 
town,  where  he  keeps  in  his  house  a  dependant,  a  servant,  and 
his  little  son,  who  attends  school.  He  resides,  with  the  rest  of 
his  family,  in  the  country.  Had  his  family  been  living  in  town, 
perhaps  he  would  have  been  glad  of  company ;  had  he  been  on 
his  plantation,  he  would  have  escaped  entirely.  He  could  have 
kept  me  in  his  house,  but  it  would  have  been  only  so  much 
trouble  and  expense  to  be  passed  to  the  account  of  disinterested 
benevolence.  Eoom  in  his  house  would  have  cost  him  nothing, 
had  I  sought  my  meals  elsewhere,  but  that  was  not  to  be  thought 
of;  so  he  sent  his  son  in  different  directions  with  little  success. 
Ibague  has  experienced  two  or  three  seveiB  fires  in  as  many 
years,  and  scarce  a  house  has  been  rebuilt.  In  the  midst  of  the 
search,  an  acquaintance  passed  the  window,  "  Man,"  he  called 
out,  "do  you  know  of  a  vacant  house ?"  "No,"  he  replied. 
"Will  you  have  the  goodness  to  look  for  one  for  my  friend?" 
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"  Why  not,  man  ?"  was  his  cheerful  reply.  By  tiie  time  the 
weary  beasts  arrived,  the  task  was  accomplished,  the  eating-place 
found,  and  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  direct  the  unloading  of  my 
mules,  and  go  to  dinner  ahout  8  P.M. 

I  fancied  myself  master  of  a  large,  deserted  house.  In  a  suite 
of  three  small  rooms  I  found  a  bedstead  of  the  usual  construc- 
tion— an  ox-hide  stretched  like  a  drum-head  on  a  square  frame. 
This  was  all  the  furniture  of  the  three  rooms.  The  middle  one 
had  a  door,  the  others  windows,  differing  from  doors  only  in 
having  a  grating  to  prevent  entrance  when  open.  Here  I  put 
my  baggage,  and  slung  my  hammock  in  the  parlor.  I  retired, 
sole  inhabitant  as  I  supposed,  leaving  the  doors  open  for  Koque. 
In  the  night  I  heard  a  tramping  and  clanking  like  that  of  a  Ger- 
man ghost  dragging  his  chain.  It  was  not  a  ghost,  but  a  man 
who  arrived  from  the  country,  and  was  making  his  way,  jing- 
ling his  spurs  at  every  step,  to  an  adjoining  apartment. 

Daylight  showed  that  some  rooms  were  used  as  a  cai'penter's 
shop,  and  others  by  the  proprietress  (who  kept  a  grocery)  for  pre- 
paring chocolate,  baking  bread,  etc.  Two  or  three  fat  hogs  pass- 
ed from  the  front  door  to  the  back  yard  when  it  pleased  their 
fimcy ;  the  midnight  comer's  horse  had  the  zaguan  for  his  sta- 
ble, with  similar  liberty  of  ingress  and  egress.  The  very  hens 
flew  out  of  the  parlor  windows  when  any  thing  in  the  plaza  in- 
vited them.  AU  was  liberty,  except  for  a  fighting-cock  who  was 
tied  to  a  stone  in  the  patio, 

Where  I  ate,  several  others  also  ate  thek  solitary  and  some- 
times scanty  meal.  They  were  young  gentlemen,  employed  in 
offices  in  town.  Of  these  chaotic  meals  I  desire  to  retain  no  re- 
membrance farther  than  that  they  cost  me  exactly  4  dimes  per 
day.  Latterly  there  were  added  to  our  number  two  otliers,  des- 
tined to  be  my  fellow-travelers  all  next  week. 

Sunday  is  market-day  in  Ibague ;  but  the  market  is  scantier 
than  that  of  Fusagasuga,  a  town  of  half  the  size.  Besides  the 
market,  the  other  institutions  of  the  Sabbath  are  two  masses,  a 
cock-pit,  and  billiard-saloon. 

The  limits  of  authority  are  very  vague  here,  but  the  priest 
seems  to  have  no  protection  from  the  lowest.  The  priest  of 
Ibague  preached  a  sermon  on  the  Sabbath  that  the  governor  did 
not  like.     He  wrote  him  a  letter  about  it.     About  the  1st  of 
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January,  1852,  the  priest  of  Ambalema  received  eight  dimes  of 
a  young  woman  whose  child  he  "baptized ;  the  jefe  politico  wroto 
to  him  to  return  the  money.  If  a  priest  wishes  to  absent  him- 
self for  four  days,  the  governor  ordains  that  he  shall  apply  for 
leave  to  the  alcalde  of  his  parish.  Thus  the  poor  priest  has 
three  civil  masters  (four  including  the  President),  with  an  eccle- 
siastical head  besides.  .  The  worst  of  it  is,  he  receives  contra- 
dictory orders,  and  is  punished  for  disobedience  of  either. 

Two  interesting  documents  were  read  by  the  priest  in  the 
church  at  the  Sabbath  mass,  both  of  which  he  kindly  gave  me. 
One  was  the  Allocutio  of  Pius  IX,  on  the  affairs  of  New  Gran- 
ada, censuring  the  action  of  the  government  under  Jlosqucra  as 
well  as  Lopez,  and  pronouncing  certain  unchristian  laws  null 
and  void.  The  other  was  a  circular  enjoining  faithfulness  to  re- 
ligious duties  during  tlie  approaching  Lent.  This  last  interest- 
ed me  chiefly  for  the  signature,  of  wHch  the  annexed  is  a  fac- 
simile: 

5  Antonio  Hiam.^.^^.^-^ 


This  flourish  is  called  a  rubrica,  and  is  the  essential  part  of 
the  signature.  In  a  document  of  many  leaves,  every  one  ought 
to  bear  the  rubrica,  but  the  last  only  requires  the  name  and  sur- 
name, and  these  may  be,  as  in  this  instance,  printed.  In  Bulls 
for  eating  meat,  I  have  seen  both  name  and  nibrica  applied  by 
a  stamp.  The  riibrica  most  have  had  its  origin  in  the  mark  af- 
fixed by  those  who  could  not  write  their  name,  but  it  is  now  an 
additional  security  against  forgery.  Few  are  so  complicated  as 
the  specimen  above,  but  some  much  more  so.  They  are  placed 
under  the  name  as  well  as  after  it,  and  no  Granadino  is  satisfied 
with  a  plain  signature  and  nothing  more. 

The  public  schools  of  Ifaagne  are  the  Provincial  College,  a 
boys'  school,  and  a  girls'  school,  I  visited  the  latter  on  the 
third  day  of  its  session.  It  was  the  most  pleasant  sight  I  have 
seen  in  New  Granada.  The  school  had  been  burned  out.  It 
was  now  in  a  clean,  new  house.  The  girls  were  all  seated  on 
the  floor  in  clean  dresses,  and  as  still  and  orderly  as  could  be 
desired.     Sewing  and  praying  are  two  important  branches  in 
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the  female  schools  here.  Fortunately,  they  were  engaged  in  the 
former.  Lately,  theology  has  received  a  severe  check  in  this 
province.  The  gobernacion  has  banished  from  all  the  schools 
the  catechism  of  Father  Astete,  the  longest,  dullest,  and  most 
orthodox  of  all  the  school  catechisms.  There  are  not  less  than 
three  others  in  the  schools,  but  these  are  forbidden  every  day 
but  Saturday.  Some  in  these  schools  learn  to  pray,  but  not  to 
read. 

The  girls  in  this  school  were  all  young— none,  perhaps,  as  old 
as  twelve.    All  were  learning  to  read,  but  scarcely  any  two  had 
the  same  book.     They  were  as  diverse  in  their  topics  as  would 
be  Baxter's"  Saint's  llest,"Gunn's  "Domestic  Medicine,"  "Ke- 
port  on  the  Tariff,"  Doddridge's  "  Itise  and  Progress,"  and  Mor- 
gan's "Masonry  E^vealed."     In  one  thing  they  all  agreed: 
they  were  uninteresting  to  children,  with  perhaps  one  exception, 
a  hook  written  for  the  amusement  of  adults.     A  scandalous  at- 
tack on  the  banished  archbishop  has  been  circulated  by  the  gov- 
ernment, and,  it  is  said,  used  in  schools  as  a  reading-book.     I 
do  not  doubt  it,  nor  that  the  stiU  more  impudent  attack  on  the 
government  by  the  Pope  wilt  he  found  in  the  same  schools. 
Sucli  of  the  Spanish  narratives  of  the  Tract  Society  as  do  not 
attack  the  religion  of  this  country  would  do  good  service.     One 
of  them,  "  Theophilus  and  Sophia,"  was  read  with  much  inter- 
est in  a  school  in  Bogota.     There  is  here  a  great  want  of  cliil- 
dien's  books,  and  an  absolute  destitution  of  school  reading-books. 
Nor  have  they  any  good  geography.     In  the  colegio  here  it  is 
not  permitted  to  study  geography  till  after  algebra  and  geome- 
try.   I  have  a  good  test  question :  Where  is  Patagonia  ?    Those 
who  know  are  not  surprised  at  my  ignorance,  as  it  is  in  South 
America,  of  which  they  suppose  me  profoundly  ignorant.     But 
in  general  I  get,  even  from  educated  men,  the  conjecture  that  it 
is  somewhere  in  Europe.     One  of  the  most  intelligent  of  my 
acqudntances  was  talking  to  me  of  our  Fishery  Question,  and 
I  was  unable  to  convince  him  that  a  British  squadron  was  not 
stationed  in  Greenland.     At  this  moment  he  thinks  me  badly 
posted  up  in  this  matter. 

Their  arithmetics  ave  a  phenomenon  for  the  psychologist  to 
explain.  I  should  not  dare  to  write  a  critique  on  one  of  them, 
for  it  could  not  be  regarded  otherwise  than  as  an  exaggeration 
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or  a  caricature.    Their  slates  were  all  destroyed  in  the  fire,  and 
there  are  no  others  for  sale  nearer  than  Bogota. 

The  teacher  was  a  pleasant-looking  woman,  with  two  children, 
a  club-footed  little  boy  of  four  or  five,  and  a  saucy  girl  of  two. 
She  has  a  husband,  too  (not  a  matter  of  course),  Secretary  of 
the  Jefe  Politico,  I  think  with  a  salary  of  $192. 

I  attended  an  examination  of  the  Colegio  Provincial,  but  my 
efforts  to  get  an  idea  of  the  ordinary  routine  were  in  vain.  One 
feature  I  think  objectionable :  the  province  paid  the  board  of 
some  of  the  pupils,  while  others,  too  poor  to  pay  tuition,  were  re- 
fused admission.  The  school  edifices  were  much  more  spacious 
than  necessary,  but  not  in  good  order. 

The  duties  of  curate  here  are  discharged  by  a  vicar,  with  a 
nominal  salary  of  $480,  and  an  assistant,  at  $240.  The  vicar 
I  found  a  pleasant  man,  anxioiis  to  render  himself  agreeable.  I 
called  on  him  on  Sabbath  afternoon  to  return  a  book  that  he 
had  lent  me.  I  found  him  dining  al  fresco.  I  had  dined,  but 
ate  a  piece  of  an  ear  of  roasted  maize  and  some  sweetmeats.  He 
then  invited  me  to  go  with  him  to  the  cock-fight.  I  did  not 
consent,  but  went  out  with  him.  We  were  informed  that  the 
fight  was  over,  and  I  went  in  with  him.  He  was  received  as  a 
boon  companion,  and  immediately  set  himself  to  work  to  get  up 
another  fight  for  my  gratijication.  This  I  thought  was  carry- 
ing politeness  a  little  too  far,  but  in  vain  were  my  protestations. 
I  began  to  tremble  for  the  result,  for  I  would  rather  suffer  any 
thing  than  be  the  cause  of  so  much  cruelty  to  two  noble  birds 
like  one  that  I  saw  dead  at  my  feet.  But  tiie  reverend  fiither's 
exhortations  did  not  appear  to  have  as  much  effect  as  when  in  the 
pulpit  in  the  morning,  and,  to  my  great  relief,  I  escaped  without 
witnessing  a  cock-figlit. 

I  was  another  time  at  the  vicar's  house,  when  he  was  called 
upon  to  administer  the  sacraments  to  a  dying  person.  I  begged 
permission  to  be  present.  "With  pleasure,"  said  he,  "if  you 
will  only  have  the  goodness,  as  a  favor  to  me,  to  walk  uncover- 
ed when  I  am  carrying  the  Holiest."  "  Oh,  as  to  that,"  I  re- 
plied, throwing  my  hat  in  a  chair,  "  do  not  be  uneasy ;  the  night  is 
warm,  I  will  leave  my  hat  here."  But  neither  proving  too  much 
nor  conceding  too  much  satisfies ;  so  I  had  to  take  my  hat,  and 
enter  a  tienda  till  the  Great  Umbrella  was  at  a  sufScient  distance. 
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Then,  Peter-like,  I  followed  afar  off,  till  I  came  to  a  crowd  kneel- 
ing before  a  small  house.  As  I  entered  I  took  off  my  hat,  of 
courBe,  The  small  room  had  been  temporarily  divided  by  a  cur- 
tain. Behind  it  was  a  neat  little  chapel,  with  a  bed  in  it.  This 
conversion  of  half  a  dingy  cabin  into  a  heautiful  niche  of  a  chap- 
el, with  crucifixes,  saints,  candles,  and  flowers,  had  obviously 
been  the  result  of  attentions  and  loans  from  the  neighbors.  Here 
the  priest  was  hard  at  his  work.  The  confession  and  absolu- 
tion were  all  over,  and  he  was  praying  like  a  locomotive.  You 
can  easily  tell  when  a  priest  is  using  Latin,  whicli  occurs  only 
once  or  twice  a  year.  He  reads  only  about  eighty  words  to  the 
minute.  But  the  moment  he  strikes  into  a  much-used  place,  he 
gallops  ofE  at  the  rate  of  200,  or  even  more.  After  reeling  off 
thus  what  would  cost  me  an  hour  to  utter,  he  opened  a  small  me- 
tallic snuff-box,  broke  off  a  piece  of  a  wafer,  and  put  it  into  the 
patient's  mouth.  More  rapid  Latin.  Then  he  took  a  bottle  of 
oil ;  into  this  he  dipped  a  silver  wire,  and,  taking  into  his  hand 
a  piece  of  cotton,  he  applied  the  oil  with  one  hand,  and  wiped  it 
off  with  the  other.  He  applied  it  to  the  ears,  eyes,  nose,  mouth, 
thumbs,  and  toes.  All  this  was  done  in  the  most  expeditious 
manner,  and  with  a  nonchalance  that  implied  that  the  poor  fellow 
was  usel  to  djing  The  moment  that  the  dying  man  had  re- 
ceived the  consolations  of  religion  the  good  priest  and  his  sacris- 
tan gathc  od  p  t!  p  r  tn.;j  1  were  off  That  night  the  car- 
penter was  busy  making 
1  queer-shaped  box.  It 
\  s  a  coffin  for  the  dying, 
1  ido,  one  would  fancy, 
vma^-xf" —  '    ^1  ^  misunderstood  de- 

*^|^  w-UAidr^  «a-iption  of  those  used  at 

*  *"*■"  "  the  North,    One  of  those 

who  were  keeping  the  carpentei  m  good  company  and  good  spirits 
was  the  father  of  the  dying.  The  cemetery  of  Ibague  was  beau- 
tiful 50  years  ago,  but  is  now  in  disgusting  disorder.  It  is  fine- 
ly situated  on  a  point  of  the  plain  that  overlooks  the  Combeima, 
but  is  overgrown  with  weeds  and  bushes,  and  the  tombs  are  neg- 
lected and  dilapidated.  Here  they  laid  that  strange-shaped  coffin 
next  day,  for  the  young  man  was  dead.  The  priest  did  not  come. 
Ibague  is  a  peon  town.     Its  foreign  revenue  lias  been  chiefly 
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from  cargueros,  who  carried  men  across  tlie  Quindio  Mountains, 
over  a  road  too  tad  for  mules.  The  road  is  now  improved,  so 
that,  in  the  dry  season,  mules  can  pass  quite  comfortably ;  but 
there  is  now  increased  travel,  and  cargueros,  servants,  mail-car- 
riers (on  foot),  and  cliasqules  are,  perhaps,  more  in  demand  than 
ever.  It  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  Quindio  that  Independ- 
ence does  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  except  that  it  is  impossible 
so  to  make  arrangements  as  to  avoid  paying  tribute  to  it, 
Ibague  is  the  fourth  town  in  the  province  in  population,  and  in 
wealth  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh. 

In  Ibague  fi.Tiit  is  attainable,  and  often  cheap  enough.  I 
bought  oranges  at  the  rate  of  72  for  a  dime.  The  plain  is  long, 
and  the  scattered  cottages  on  it  present  a  beautiful  appearance, 
especially  when  the  chiidren  are  playing  in  the  moonlight.  Water 
is  accessible ;  but  we  prefer  quoting  from  La  Imprenta  of  May, 
1862 :  "  The  water  comes  to  Ibagu6  from  the  sides  of  ToKma 
by  a  canal  which  passes  tlirough  the  principal  street  that  crosses 
the  town.  At  every  square  this  canal  has  a  deep  opening,  in 
■which  the  incautious  traveler,  who  does  not  understand  geograr 
phy,  might  breathe  his  last;  but  this  is  not  the  worst:  the  wa- 
ter-carriers, and  especially  the  female  members  of  this  profession, 
descend  to  the  bottom  of  these  wells  for  water,  and,  having  per- 
formed such  ablutions  as  suit  their  fancy,  go  their  way.  How 
clean  must  the  water  be  when  it  comes  upon  the  table?" 

Another  interesting  chapter  of  Ibagu^  life  is  the  niguas.  Ni- 
gua,  is  the  Spanish  for  Puleis  penetrans— the  penetrating  flea, 
jigger,  ehigger,  or  chigoe.  This  is  a  microscopic  flea,  about  as 
lai^  as  the  head  or  one  joint  of  the  leg  of  our  well-known  bos- 
om companion.  In  like  manner,  she  chooses  her  habitation  in 
out-houses,  houses  where  the  cruel  mop  comes  not,  and  the  dire 
effects  of  water  are  unknown.  There  she  hops  about,  like  oth- 
er damsels,  seeking  a  settlement  for  life,  till,  by  good  fortune, 
she  lights  upon  a  human  leg,  or,  still  better,  foot.  She  makes 
her  way  to  a  toe,  and  then  her  fortune  is  almost  secured.  She 
penetrates  beneath  the  skin  (not  under  the  nail)  by  means  that 
the  microscope  lias  not  revealed  to  me.  There,  like  the  invalid 
in  the  Mammoth  Cave,  she  enjoys  an  unchanging  and  agreeable 
temperature.  She  is  never  destined  to  know  what  hunger  ia ; 
her  day  of  prosperity  is  come. 
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Prosperity  in  the  nigua,  as  in  the  human  race,  works  wonder- 
ful changes.  The  agile  damsel  of  yesterday  will  he  to-morrow 
a  shocking  ohesity :  so  changed,  in  fact,  that  I  absolutely  failed 
to  convince  a  naturalist  friend  of  the  identity.  Place  around 
the  human  waist  a  thousand  yards  of  cotton  sheeting  between 
the  skin  and  the  flesh,  and  you  would  have  an  idea  of  the  dis- 
lodged nigua  that  I  have  now  beneath  my  microscope,  with  a 
white  spherical  hody  as  large  as  a  small  pea,  with  head  and 
arms  of  the  original  color  and  size,  invisible  to  the  naked  eye- 
She  is  full  of  eggs,  but  it  is  past  my  conjecture  where  their  father 
is.  Every  nigua  that  enters  a  toe  becomes  a  mother  in  a  few 
days,  if  left  alone.  They  may  be,  like  the  leech,  unisexual,  or, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  soft-shelled  turtles  of  Southern  rivers,  the 
male  may  pass  for  another  species. 

The  farther  history  of  the  nigua,  happily,  I  am  unable  to  give 
from  personal  experience.  The  young  are  enterprising  settlers, 
and  soon  remove  to  a  suitable  distance  from  their  native  spot, 
and,  in  their  turn,  find  themselves  blessed  with  a  numerous 
family  of  daughters  ready  to  obey  the  great  organic  law  of 
nature. 

The  annals  of  Natural  History  tell  us  of  a  martyr  who  tried 
to  carry  a  family  of  niguas  across  the  Atlantic  in  liis  foot.  They 
increased  beyond  his  calculation — beyond  his  power  of  extermi- 
nation. His  leg,  upon  his  arrival,  was  soon  added  to  the  col- 
lection of  a  surgeon  as  a  unique  specimen  of  great  value. 

Where  there  are  niguas,  a  fortiori,  there  are  fleas.  To  see 
both  in  perfection,  I  am  recommended  to  visit  the  ancient  town 
of  Popayan.  It  is  said  that  when  you  see  a  man  who  can 
catch  fleas  by  instinct,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  from  Popayan. 
If  you  see  him  put  his  hand  into  his  clothes  and  draw  forth  a 
backbiter  from  exactly  between  the  shoulder  blades,  you  may 
be  sure  he  is  a  Popayanejo.  You  draw  the  same  inference 
from  his  having  lost  a  few  toes,  or  even  toe-taUs.  Popayan  is 
the  paradise  of  fleas.  Turn  an  tmgreased  horse  loose  in  a  yard, 
and  in  half  an  hour  he  is  frantic.  In  vain  the  inhabitants 
bathe  two  or  three  times  a  day:  the  plague  knows  no  longer 
intermission  than  till  their  backs  are  dry.  In  going  to  bed  at 
night,  you  mount  a  table,  toss  from  you  one  article  of  dress  aft- 
ter  another,  whip  yourself  thoroughly  with  your  shirt,  throw  it 
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in  one  direction,  and  msh  for  a  high-hung  hammock  in  the  op- 
posite. I  tell  the  tale  as  it  was  told  to  me,  for  my  desire  to  vis- 
it Popayan  has  much  ahated  within  a  few  days. 

It  is  added  that  the  niguas  are,  if  possible,  a  more  serious 
evd  than  the  fleas  there,  even  destroying  life.  The  victim  dies 
covered,  or,  rather,  filled  with  one  colony  of  niguas,  from  the 
estremities  of  the  toes  to  the  extremities  of  the  lingers. 

This  is  a  long  introduction  to  a  very  short  story.  One  day 
that  week  I  had  three  niguas  taken  from  my  toes,  the  next  four, 
and  the  nest  five.  As  I  needed  my  feet  for  another  use  on 
Monday,  I  was  a  little  anxious  at  first,  but  I  soon  reduced  the 
number  to  an  average  of  less  than  two  per  day. 

This  was  the  first  grand  onset  of  the  nigua,  and  some  will 
call  it  a  just  penalty  for  the  vulgarity  of  wearing  alpargatas. 
Perhaps  so,  for  I  had  but  one  nigna  in  all  the  time  that  I  wore 
boots,  while,  in  general,  I  have  since  had  one  or  two  a  week. 
The  last  general  attack  was  at  Honda,  and  it  was  equal  to  the 
first,  only  that  I  had  become  able  to  extract  them  myself. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  painful  task,  and  there  is  a  positive 
gratification  in  it.  It  is  akin  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  good  sneeae. 
The  irritation  of  the  presence  of  the  insect  occasions  an  itch- 
ing, which  is  relieved  at  once  as  soon  as  the  skillful  operation 
is  commenced.  A  pin,  needle,  or  knife-point  is  used  as  a  probe ; 
an  opening  ia  made  in  the  cuticle,  and,  by  a  skillful  circular 
motion,  the  cutis  is  pressed  away  from  the  nigua  on  all  sides, 
and  then  the  whole  body  is  extracted,  without  breaking,  if  pos- 
sible. It  is  only  in  ease  of  great  personal  neglect  that  limbs, 
and  even  lives,  are  lost.  Numbers  of  lives  have  been  lost  so 
in  hospitals.  The  old  doctrine  of  applying  the  remedy  to  the 
instrument  that  inflicted  the  wound  is  not  believed  in  here,  but 
it  would  be  efficacious :  the  nigua  and  the  mop  can  not  co- 
exist. 

Ibagne  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Mariquita,  not  by  ™- 
tue  of  size,  commercial  importance,  or  central  position,  but  in 
consequence  of  its  climate.  "With  a  good  bed,  this  would  be  peiv 
iect.  Humboldt  says  of  it,  Nihil  quietius,  nihil  muscosius, 
nihil  anueniua.  I  agree  with  him,  save  only  that  I  found  not  a 
single  moss  in  Ibague.  It  is  cooler  than  its  altitude  requires  in 
consequence  of  its  proximity  to  the  Quindio  range,  and  particu- 
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latly  to  the  perpetual  enow  of  Tolima,  to  tiie  cold  paramo  of 
Kmz,  and  the  Mesa  de  Herveo. 

The  Governor  of  Mariq^uita  receives  S1440,  the  jefea  politicos 
of  Amhalema  and  Honda  $320 ;  the  other  three,  S240  each. 
To  tliis  add  secretaries  and  stationery,  and  the  expense  of  gov- 
erning 86,985  people,  exclusive  of  alcaldes  and  president,  is 
$5835,  an  item  of  government  patronage  unknown  to  our  sys- 
tem, and  derived  from  their  old  monarchical  customs.  The 
new  Constitution  attempts  a  reformation  here.  The  gohema- 
dor  and  alcaldes  are  to  be  elected  hy  the  people,  and  the  office 
of  jefe  politico  is  suppressed. 

I  found  the  gohemacion  of  the  province  in  the  house  of  the 
governor,  a  young  man  of  unassuming  appearance,  who  rejoices 
in  the  name  of  Uricoeeh6a.  He  was  unusually  husy,  making 
arrangements  for  a  hody  of  troops  whicli  went  from  Bogota  to 
Pasto  in  October,  while  the  republic  of  Ecuador  expelled  the 
Jesuits,  and  now,  tinding  no  farther  use  for  their  services,  were 
to  be  quartered  a  while  in  Ibague. 

The  governor  made  me  a  present  of  a  tile  of  X(t  iTryprenta, 
now  named  Yob  de  Tolima,  the  government  paper  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  only  one,  I  think,  in  the  province.  It  is  about 
the  size  of  two  folio  leaves,  and  is  published  once  a  fortnight. 
Like  all  the  papers  of  New  Granada,  Northern  readers  would 
pronounce  it  insufferably  dull,  but  to  me  it  is  full  of  interest. 
The  cost  to  the  government  this  year  is  $1626;  and  tliough  at 
first  I  regarded  the  measure  as  foolish,  I  am  well  satisfied  that 
it  is  a  good  one.  It  is  divided  into  official  and  non-official 
parts.  In  the  former  I  find  the  ordinances  of  the  Camara,  the 
decrees  of  the  governor,  law  cases,  and  important  decisions,  cir- 
culars to  the  jefes  politicos,  and  reports  from  them,  examina- 
tions of  schools,  advertisements  of  runaway  prisoners,  and  even 
the  public  documents  of  districts,  when  of  suilicient  interest. 
The  non-official  part  contains  every  thing  else  except  news. 

I  passed  the  Provincial  Prison  many  times  a  day,  seldom 
without  their  calling  to  me  from  the  windows,  limosna — alms. 
At  length  I  began  to  answer,  "  No  tengo  limones — I  have  no 
lemons  or  limes."  At  last,  one  day,  I  put  some  limes  into  my 
pocket,  and  when  they  assailed  me  with  "  limosna,"  I  gave  them 
to  the  fellow,  saying,  "Aqui  teneis  tus  limoncitas — here  are 
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your  limes."     They  gave  me  up.     The  prison  was  indeed  a  bad 
one. 

I  saw  the  Camara  in  session.  It  has  a  strong  Conservador 
majority,  while  the  goberaador  is,  of  course,  a  Liberal.  What 
I  saw  here  teaches  me  not  to  translate  the  word  Conservador 
by  Conservative :  there  are  no  Conservatives  in  New  Granada 
except  fanatic  Papists.  All  the  rest  deserve  the  name  of  De- 
structives, and  might  be  classed  into  Eed  Eepublicans  and 
Redder  Eepublicans ;  and  the  Redder  men  may  belong  to  either 
party,  but,  except  the  Golgotas,  the  reddest  I  know  of  are  the 
Conservadores  of  the  province  of  Mariquita. 

This  assertion  is  too  important  in  its  general  bearings  to  leave 
it  unsupported  with  facts,  I  find  in  the  Imprenta  eight  vetoes 
of  Uricoechea  in  twenty-two  days.  In  four  cases  the  bill  was 
passed  over  the  veto,  which  can  always  be  done  by  a  majority 
of  the  one  Chamber,  the  most  facile  of  all  legislation  except  by 
an  absolute  monarchy,  and  worse  even  than  that.  I  examined 
these  eight  cases,  and  in  all  I  am  confident  that  the  gobernador 
(who  seemed  too  young  for  his  office)  was  right,  and  the  Camara 
wrong.  One  of  them  deprived  the  jefes  politicos,  who  are  com- 
pelled to  serve  and  to  reside  at  the  Cabecera  de  Canton,  of  their 
salaries.  They  tried  to  change  the  name  of  the  province  to 
Marqueta,  derived  from  the  Marqueton  Indians,  who  once  re- 
sided there.  Mariquita  is  a  diminutive  of  Mary.  T!ie  Supreme 
Court  decided  that  a  province  could  not  change  its  name. 

But  my  strongest  facts  relate  to  taxes.  Direct  taxes  were 
unknown.  They  voted  not  only  to  introduce  them,  but  to  rely 
wholly  on  them  at  the  first  experiment.  The  excise  on  spirits 
was  rented  out  for  some  years  to  come,  at  a  good  sum,  to  a  man 
who  had  unfortunately  introduced  some  ill-judged  and  costly  ap- 
paratus that  probably  would  not  pay.  From  the  monopoly  the 
province  suffered  no  other  inconvenience  but  that  vagabonds 
must  work  more  or  drink  less.  Well,  the  Camara  ordered  the 
contract  to  be  rescinded  without  the  contractor's  assent,  prefer- 
ring to  liave  cheaper  rum  and  less  revenue.  But  the  new  sys- 
tem, which  was  invented,  not  copied  (for  this  is  the  way  with 
all  repnhhcs),  wovdd  not  work  at  all.  Next  year  came  another 
radical  change.  All  direct  taxes  were  repealed,  and  the  whole 
revenues  needed  for  two  years,  and  for  the  indemnification  of  the 
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spirit  contractor,  were  to  "be  raised  at  once  from  a  tax  on  the 
exportation  of  tobacco.  This  threw  all  the  burdens  of  the  prov- 
ince on  the  largest  town,  Ambalema,  the  great  tobacco  mart  of 
New  Granada.  The  utmost  they  could  hope  to  effect  by  this 
would  be  to  drive  away  the  tobacco  trade  to  other  provinces,  and 
reduce  the  population  of  Ambalema  from  9731  to  leas  than  5000. 
But  new  difficulties  beset  them.  At  the  lowest  comer  of  the 
province,  on  the  Magdalena,  stands  Nare.  Under  the  new  or- 
der of  things,  no  tobacco  is  ea^oHed,  and  Nare  takes  it  all.  It 
seems  that  the  Nareiios,  men,  women,  and  children,  smoke  more 
than  their  own  weight  of  tobacco  daily !  The  last  achievement 
of  the  Conservadores  that  has  reached  me  is  a  sumptuary  law 
limiting  Nare  as  to  the  amount  of  tobacco  it  should  consume, 
in  order  that  some  might  be  left  for  exportation. 

I  wish  I  had  done  with  this  matter,  but,  as  the  hope  of  all 
parties  here  seems  to  be  the  abolition  of  all  indirect  taxes,  I 
must  tell  my  reader  what  a  progressive  tax  is.  Their  theory 
is  philosophieaL  Taxes  are  to  be  paid  out  of  income,  and  he 
that  has  no  income  can  pay  no  tax.  No  more  can  he  whose  in- 
come shall  be  insufficient  for  his  wants.  Property  is  not  taxed. 
A  poll-tax  is  feudalism,  barbarism,  and  slavery.  A  man  needs 
a  certain  sum — say  $100  a  year — ^to  live  on.  He  that  has  less 
than  that  can  pay  no  tax.  If  his  income  be  between  $100  and 
$400,  he  can  spare  5  per  cent,  of  it  very  well;  should  it  be 
between  $400  and  $2000,  be  can  conveniently  spare  15  per  cent, 
of  it ;  and  if  it  exceeded  $10,000  a  year,  he  could  easily  spare 
half  of  it.  This  is  progressive  taxation,  only  I  have  copied  the 
figures  of  no  one  scheme. 

This  scheme  is  designed,  you  see,  for  the  special  protection 
of  vagabonds.  The  thriftless  and  improvident  shall  be  exempt 
from  all  burdens  to  government.  Nay,  were  there  but  one  citi- 
zen in  the  province  of  the  wealth  of  an  English  duke,  they  might 
exempt  all  incomes  of  less  than  $100,000  a  year  from  taxation, 
and  make  him  alone  bear  the  expense  of  government.  Such 
was  the  scheme  recommended  by  the  editor  in  the  "  Voz  de  To- 
lima,"  the  organ  of  a  Conservador  gobemacion ;  and  I  saw  a 
similar  one  recommended  by  a  gobernador  of  Bogota — a  Liberal. 
But,  insecure  as  the  property  of  citizens  must  be  under  this 
species  of  legislation,  that  of  foreigners  is  not  attacked  m  this 
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■way.  True,  the  province  had  the  same  constitutional  right  to 
raise  its  revenue  on  the  silver  mines  insttiad  of  the  tobacco,  "but 
they  well  knew  that  such  a  step  would  have  brought  a  British 
fleet  before  Cartagena,  and  therefore  it  was  not  to  he  thought  of. 
Another  consequence  of  this  theory  is,  that  vast  amounts  of 
property  in  the  hands  of  the  wealthy  escape  taxation.  Broad 
leagues  of  land  are  held  by  wealthy  femilies,  waiting  for  anoth- 
er generation  to  buy  and  settle  them.  As  they  produce  noth- 
ing, they  are  not  subject  to  taxation.  The  addition  of  a  hoH- 
zontal  tax  of  one  cent  an  acre  on  land,  and  a  poll-tax  of  a  dol- 
lar, would  relieve  all  the  embarrassments  of  the  treasury,  and 
the  last  would  be  a  benefit  to  the  taxed,  but  it  would  be  an  out- 
r^;e  on  theory. 

I  speak  these  things  wi  u    ance.     They  are  the  frait  of 

speculations  drawn  al  os  en  u'  j  om  French  books  and  Gra- 
nadinos'  brains,  wholly  u  n  m  na  d  by  any  contact  with  real- 
ities. Do  you  wonde  e  s  p  dity  in  not  copying  our  sys- 
tem of  taxation  ?  Tl  -w  j  not  New  York  city  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  a  postal  system  like  that  of  Berlin  or  London  ?  Why 
have  we  never  enacted  or  even  examined  the  Bankrupt-law  of 
England,  while  in  some  states  solvent  men  are  ruined  every  year 
by  grab-laws  ?  Why  have  we  still  poorer  mint-laws  than  En- 
gland adopted  in  1816  ?  Because  legislators  love  the  rachitic 
offspring  of  their  own  brain  too  well  to  adopt  the  fairest  and 
healthiest  progeny  of  any  other. 

Ibague  is  surrounded  with  beautiful  scenery,  whether  you 
stand  and  look  about  you  or  take  rides  and  walks.  I  do  not 
often  ride  on  my  small  excursions.  I  made  a  trip  to  Tolima, 
however,  subject  to  the  encumbrance  of  as  uncomfortable  a  mule 
for  a  botanist  as  ever  I  saw.  It  was  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the 
Peak  of  Tolima  that  I  visited,  but  only  an  Indian  town  a  little 
way  up  the  Combeima.  This  volcanic  peak,  tliat  has  thrown 
its  pumice  around  Ibague,  is  said  to  be  only  three  leagues  from 
it,  but  the  way  is  so  bad  that  a  visit  there  costs  five  days.  I 
had  time  to  spare  for  such  a  trip,  and  it  could  not  have  been 
better  employed;  but  the  damage  to  my  locomotive  powers 
made  me  abandon  all  ideas  of  crystallized  sulphur,  rare  plants, 
and  volcanic  action ;  so  I  only  went  up  to  the  Indian  town 
that  docs  much  to  supply  the  market  of  Ibagu6. 
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I  followed  the  plain  up  a  long  way,  and  then  descended  to 
the  lower  grounds  of  the  Combeima  by  a  steep,  zigaag,  paved 
road.  The  agricviltTiral  spirit  of  the  Indiana  has  filled  this  val- 
ley with  little  properties  and  little  cottages,  and  I  gladly  follow- 
ed the  river  up  to  a  ford  that  I  was  not  willing  to  cross  without 
necessity.  What  with  rain,  and  mud,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the 
mule,  the  trip  did  not  pay. 

I  bathed  in  all  these  rivers,  but  the  best  place  was  found  by 
going  down  the  Combeima,  and  crossing  by  a  frail  foot-bridge,  a 
Kttle  above  its  junction  with  the  Coello,  to  that  stream.  They 
are  of  about  equal  size.  The  Chiapalo  is  much  smaller,  but 
warmeV  and  nearer, 

I  do  not  like  the  Ibaguenos.  I  have  not  found  so  unsociable 
a  people  in  the  whole  country.  Except  the  attentions  that  my 
letter  of  introduction  compelled,  and  the  official  courtesies  of  the 
gobemador,  neither  of  wliich  were  scanted  at  all,  the  only  atten- 
tions I  received  were  Irom  the  priest.  I  am  sorry  for  this,  foi 
there  seems  nothing  wanting  to  Ibague  but  good  society,  or  even 
the  ordinary  amount  of  Granadan  hospitality  and  sociability. 

In  leaving,  I  had  my  first  and  last  difficulty  about  a  bill.  My 
house-rent  was  made  $1  60  by  charging  to  me  all  the  vacant 
rooms  that  were  accessible  to  me.  I  decided  to  pay  only  for 
what  I  had  used.  Not  a  symptom  of  accommodation  did  her 
ladyship  show  all  the  time  my  packing  was  going  on,  till  it  seem- 
ed to  me  that  I  should  either  leave  without  paying,  or  have  some 
experience  of  the  Granadan  Code  of  Procedure,  which  I  was  not 
unwilling  to  try.  Five  minutes  before  starting,  however,  the 
terms  were  reduced  to  eight  dimes,  I  gave  her  a  dollar,  for  I 
thought  the  experiment  was  worth  the  balance.  It  was  the 
most  quiet  quarrel  I  ever  had,  for  not  an  unkind  word  was  ut- 
tered in  the  whole  of  it. 

Y 
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CHAPTER  XXrV. 

THE    BACK   TRACK. 

A  Crash  Towel. — Excellent  Family. — AGraimdau  Ghost. — Piedras. — How  to  ex- 
tinguish a  Cigar. — Bio  Seco. — Drowning  in  Dry  River. — Heme  and  Bitumen. — 
Sulphur  Water  and  something  stronger. — Granadau  drunk  and  noisy. — Tocai- 
jnfu — Sky-roofed  Prison. — Fall  of  Horses.— Juntas  de  Apulo.— Muddy  Rivers 
and  tauddy  Roads. — Anapoima.— Mesa.  ^Road  round  a  Hill.  ^  Presidio.— - 
Hospital  .—Surveillance. — Volcin . — School  Examination . — Tertulia. — Expe- 
dition to  Tequendama. — The  Laggards. — Tena. — A  cool  Drink. — A  East. — 
Affectionate  Reception. 

I  AM  on  the  back  track  this  morning.  I  am  on  horseback, 
and  entangled  in  with  others,  so  that  I  am  no  longer  the  inde- 
pendent man  that  I  was  when  on  foot,  and  happy  with  only 
three  bestias — two  quadrupeds  and  a  biped— I  crossed  the  Tier- 
ra  Caliente  before.  Our  baggage  is  off  some  time  since,  under 
the  charge  of  a  thief,  who  has  already  been  helping  me  trans- 
act some  of  my  business.  He  employed  a  woman  to  do  some 
washing  for  me.  He  assured  me  that  the  articles  were  ail  safe- 
ly returned ;  but  I  missed  a  towel — my  only  crash  towel. 

Towels  here  are  generally  made  of  plain  cotton  cloth,  and, 
though  often  embroideTcd  with  red,  are  not  what  our  wet  hands 
demand.  This  crash  was  a  new  article  to  her,  and  seemed  cheap 
enough  to  be  stolen,  and  dense  enough  to  be  highly  desirable, 
so  the  affair  was  determined  on.  It  so  happened  that  we  ate  for 
a  day  or  two  at  the  house  where  the  washer-woman  harbored. 
Our  horses  were  at  the  doors,  all  bills  settled,  and  we  ready  to 
mount,  when  I  had  the  washer-woman  called  in,  and  told  her 
that  I  wanted  my  towel.  It  cost  me  great  trouble  to  make  her 
understand  that  it  was  not  a  night-shirt,  a  pocket-handkerchief, 
a  ruana  that  I  wanted.  The  word  toalla  is  not  used  here,  and 
she  could  not  understand  its  equivalents.  Then  she  went  to  her 
box,  and  drew  forth  article  after  article.  She  had  got  the  bos 
half  emptied;  I  stood  patiently  looking  on,  till  out  came  the 
towel ;  she  seemed  much  pleased  to  iind  something  that  I  would 
like,  and  gave  it  to  me  with  an  air  of  satisfaction  that  really 
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looked  like  generosity.  I  felt  like  rewarding  her  with  a  dime  or 
two,  hut  refrained,  and  thanked  her  cordiallyi  tied  the  towel  romid 
my  waist,  wished  her  good-day,  sprung  into  the  saddle,  and  was 
soon  out  of  town. 

I  was  soon  after  on  the  same  plain  from  which  I  had  entered 
Ibague,  but  on  a  different  side  of  it.  In  coming,  I  had  been  with- 
in a  mile  or  two  of  tlie  Coello ;  I  now  took  a  more  southei'ly 
course,  near  the  Chipalo.  Few  were  the  houses  on  the  road,  but 
the  other  side  of  the  river  was  very  beautiful  to  me,  presenting 
a  constant  succession  of  houses  and  farms.  Probably  the  land 
is  easier  to  work  there  than  on  this  stony  plain. 

I  soon  had  another  pleasant  surprise.  We  turned  into  a  little 
side  path  an  hour  or  two  from  Ibague,  and  I  was  suddenly  intro- 
duced to  the  pleasant  family  of  Dr.  Pereira.  It  was  remarkable 
for  the  degree  of  education  to  which  the  younger  members  had 
attained ;  I  greatly  regretted  not  having  met  them  sooner.  One 
of  the  sons.  Dr.  Nicolas  Pereu-a  (Gamba),  has  published  a  poem 
on  Don  Angel  Lei.  The  author  condemns  it  as  faulty  and  ex- 
travagant, and  he  is  right.     He  intends  to  rewrite  it. 

I  should  have  spoken  of  Don  Anjel,  and  also  of  that  sleepy 
convent  of  San  Diego  in  Bogota.  His  body  was  buried  there 
about  1820,  the  last  interment  tliat  there  has  been  in  the  chapel 
of  the  convent.  Lei  was-an  officer  in  the  guard  of  the  Viceroy 
before  he  turned  monk.  He  had  engaged  himself  to  Luisa  San- 
doval, one  of  the  belles  of  the  day  in  Bogota,  who  died.  It  is 
possible  that  her  death  wrov^ht  his  conversion,  but  the  tale  runs 
in  various  ways,  all  different  from  that.  I  receive  it  that  he  was 
sitting  by  the  side  of  Luisa  at  a  bull-feast,  when  he  became  fas- 
cinated with  a  new  face,  irresistible  to  him.  At  Sandoval's  he 
was  duU  that  evening,  and  left  early.  In  the  street  he  met  the 
unknown,  who  took  his  aim  with  an  air  of  innocence  rather  than 
boldness.  They  walked  in  various  directions,  and  at  last  cross- 
ed over  the  Bridge  of  San  Francisco,  went  one  bloclt  north,  and 
turned  down  under  the  bridge  between  the  two  convents,  and 
entered  a  splendid  house,  brilliantly  hghted.  They  saw  no  liv- 
ing soul.  With  an  infantile  affection,  she  led  him  from  room  to 
room.  At  the  earhest  dawn  he  roused  himself  from  a  bed  of 
guilt  and  shame,  and  hastened  to  the  palace  to  his  morning  du- 
ties.   He  had  left  his  watch  and  sword  hung  on  two  ornamental 
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hooks  at  the  ted's  head.  After  hreakfast  lie  sought  the  house 
of  the  unknown,  and  found  it  an  old  ruin !  He  ventured  up  the 
broken  stair,  and  over  perilous  floors,  till,  where  the  bed  should 
have  been,  he  saw  his  watch  and  sword  suspended  from  two 
rusty  spikes ;  but  the  floor  was  so  broken  that  they  were  inac- 
cessible.    He  left  them,  hastened  away,  and  became  a  monk. 

Others  say  that,  on  his  way  home  from  the  spectral  house,  he 
met  a  spectral  procession  bearing  the  body  of  Loisa ;  others 
again,  that  he  found  hia  watcli  and  aword  hanging  on  two  human 
bones  projecting  from  the  walls  of  the  cemetery ;  others  atiU, 
that  he  awoke  that  morning  with  a  skeleton  in  his  arms.  Where 
there  are  monks  there  wiU  be  fables.  But  ghosts  and  fairies 
seem  to  all  to  be  of  Northern  origin.  The  scarcity  of  them,  or 
their  absence  from  Southern  Europe,  needs  to  be  inquired  into. 
I  asked  the  Spanish  of  ghost,  and  they  tliought  that  alma  ben- 
dita — blessed  soul — came  nearest  to  it.  This  supernatural  girl 
they  called  an  hada. 

Dr.  Gamba  has  the  best  floor  that  I  have  seen  in  New  Gran- 
ada. It  is  of  some  calcareous  cement,  that  unites  the  two  excel- 
lences of  being  hard  and  not  inclined  to  crack.  As  no  wooden 
floors  are  to  be  thought  of,  it  is  quite  desirable  that  something 
that  can  be  kept  clean,  as  rammed  earth  can  not,  and  that  shall 
be  more  agreeable  than  bricks,  should,  be  found  for  this  use.  I 
fear,  however,  that,  in  most  places,  lime  will  be  found  beyond 
the  means  of  the  peasantry,  but  with  good  roads  bitumen  would 
be  attainable  over  the  whole  country. 

With  young  Pereira's  Anjel  Lei  in  my  pocket,  we  were  soon 
on  the  plain  again.  We  went  northeast  toward  a  high,  detach- 
ed hill,  behind  which  lay  Piedras.  A  detached  range  of  steep 
hills  ran  due  north,  separating  this  inclined  plane  from  tlie  low- 
er horizontal  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Magdalena.  This  range 
we  approached  obliquely.  The  whole  plain  might  be  called 
piedras — stones — only  there  is  said  to  be,  at  a  place  called  Cua- 
tro  Esquinas,  an  intermission  of  them ;  but  if  so,  I  passed  it 
unnoticed. 

It  was  dark  when  we  struck  into  the  gorge  between  the  hills, 
crossing  quite  a  stream  twice.  It  was  the  Opia ;  and  we  were 
finally  on  the  left  bank  of  it,  but  on  ground  much  higher  than 
its  bed.    We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  posada,  but  at  length 
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we  joined  oniselves  to  some  others,  hound  also  to  Bogota,  and 
secured  a  Bala  to  ourselves.  It  was  rather  warm,  especially  aft- 
er the  cold  nights  of  Ibague.  Water  was  scarce  with  us,  and, 
thirsty  and  tired,  I  was  glad  to  get  into  my  hammock.  Most  of 
oar  party  slept  in  the  piazaa  till  a  night-rain  drove  them  in. 
Then  I  had  almost  to  fight  with  a  cigar,  that  I  could  not  endm^e 
in-doors  in  so  crowded  a  room.  It  was  only  as  I  was  about  to 
employ  all  the  water  that  we  had  left  in  extinguishing  it  where 
it  shone,  that,  to  save  this  waste  of  water,  the  smoker  abandon- 
ed his  cigar.  Nest  day  it  turned  out  that  the  annoyance  was 
from  an  impudent  servant,  and  I  was  sorry  I  had  not  thrown 
the  water  without  the  warning,  for  it  is  a  breach  of  aU  decorum 
for  a  servant  to  smoke  in  the  presence  of  superiors.  He  was 
only  carrying  out  the  familiar  Spanish  proverb  that  "  in  the  dark 
all  cats  are  gray." 

Next  day  I  went  to  a  steep  hillock,  just  out  of  town,  for 
plants,  and  was  struck  with  the  movements  of  two  black  birds 
with  long  tails.  They  were  following  the  motions  of  a  hog. 
They  kept  on  the  ground  a  yard  from  him,  one  on  each  side, 
and  following  him  as  faithfully  as  his  shadow.  This  they  did 
for  a  long  time.  I  conjectured  that  they  were  picking  up  fleas 
that  left  him. 

Piedras  stands  on  a  table  of  land  an  hour  or  two  from  the 
Magdalena.  It  consists  of  thatch  houses  mostly,  or,  properly, 
huts.  On  the  Plaza  resides  a  character  that  I  had  a  strong  de- 
sire to  see  when  it  was  too  late.  He  was  described  to  me  as  a 
man  of  great  wealth,  sense,  liberality,  and  eccentricity.  After 
leaving,  I  was  shown  a  distant  hiU,  crowned  with  what  I  should 
have  taken  for  a  German  castle,  but  they  told  me  it  was  built 
as  the  last  resting-place  for  his  family.  Much  of  his  Hberality 
is  said  to  be  in  secret. 

We  had  a  long  descent  to  the  ferry  of  Opia,  so  called  because 
it  is  at  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  there  we  were  detained  some 
hours.  Here  I  noticed  a  sand-bank  washing  away  at  tiie  rate 
of  some  inches  per  minute.  The  baggage  of  an  incautious  trav- 
eler might  easily  be  swept  off  so.  I  would  have  been  glad  to 
spend  a  part  of  this  long  interval  in  bathing,  but  a  wholesome 
fear  of  the  raia — a  ray-fish,  with  a  formidable  sting— detained 
me.     As  we  rose  from  the  river  on  the  east  side,  I  found  abun- 
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dant  specimens  of  Melocactus,  or  ilammillaria,  a  plant  I  have 
seen  nowhere  else  out  of  green-houses.  A  dense  patch  of  it 
would  be  impassable. 

At  length  we  caine  out  to  ciiltivated  grounds.  Here  we 
found  the  most  luxuriant  feed  I  have  ever  seen  in  all  my  ti-av- 
els.  The  price  was  a  cuartillo  per  beast  for  a  night.  We  were 
on  the  banks  of  the  infamous  Rio  Seco,  Its  name  is  a  stupen- 
dous lie :  instead  of  being  dry,  it  was  as  full  as  it  could  hold. 
I  found  a  friend  of  a  friend  waiting  for  it  to  fall.  He  had  wait- 
ed till  he  was  tired,  had  examined  the  river,  and,  much  against 
my  wishes,  they  all  decided  to  advance  after  we  had  been  there 
an  hour. 

I  stood  and  trembled  on  the  bank,  while  some  precious  col- 
lections found  their  way  across  dry,  as  I  then  supposed;  but, 
unfortunately,  when  the  evil  was  past  remedy,  I  found  the  dam- 
age was  serious  To  be  ready  for  emergencies,  I  had  disen- 
cumbered mj  self  of  clothing  betore  my  cargas  entered  the  river. 
I  then  left  my  horse  m  care  of  d  eervant,  and  walked  across,  as 
I  do  not  like  entanglement  m  anj  difficulty.  A  rare  and  inter- 
esting tree  overhung  the  bank  where  I  came  out,  and  I  was 
eagerly  stripping  it  of  its  flowers,  when  I  heard  some  one  coolly 
remark,  "  That  boy  will  drown."  I  turned  round,  and  saw  a 
boy  of  about  twelve  rapidly  washing  down  stream,  and  none 
were  moving.  I  plunged  in,  and  brought  him  out,  scarce  able 
to  stand  from  fatigue  and  fright.  Catholics,  I  think,  are  less 
impressed  with  the  loss  of  life,  as,  the  sooner  one  dies,  the  less 
they  are  apt  to  suffer  in  Purgatory. 

We  followed  up  the  left  bank  of  Rio  Seco  till  dark,  when  we 
reached  a  good  posada  at  Neme.  Weme  means  hiiumen,  of 
which  there  are  copious  deposits  in  some  parts  of  New  Grana- 
da. I  saw  traces  of  it  north  of  Ibague,  but  none  here.  At 
Mendez,  a  little  above  Honda,  there  arc  immense  deposits  of  it. 
A  patch  or  two  of  sidewalk,  and  a  little  of  floor,  in  Bogota,  are 
the  only  instances  of  its  use  that  I  have  seen.  Here  we  met  a 
large  company  of  travelers  bound  west,  and  our  two  parties  had 
a  good  time  generally.  In  this  I  could  not  share,  on  account 
of  the  labor  my  plants  demanded,  and  the  exhaustion  caused,  1 
verily  believe,  by  the  anxiety  I  had  while  my  treasures  were 
braving  the  fury  of  that  infamous  Dry  River. 
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In  the  morning,  instead  of  keeping  the  left-hand  road,  that 
had  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  more  crossings  of  Rio  Seco  to  make, 
we  took  another.  We  were  rising  a  little  out  of  the  Seco  val- 
ley, when  we  stopped  more  to  commemorate  our  fast  than  to 
break  it.  In  fact,  things  were  looking  a  little  like  famine.  We 
ate  some  roasted  bananas,  so  insipid  as  to  seem  innutritions. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  little  hut  strip  off  a  certain  kind  of  hark 
for  tying  bundles  of  tobacco  and  cigars.  They  liad  nothing  that 
they  could  sell  us.  Farther  on  I  eoilected  a  most  singular  fruit 
of  a  tree  or  vine  that  I  snatched  at  in  riding  past.  I  mistook 
the  follicles  for  floral  leaves  until  better  informed.  Soon  I  came 
to  a  large  stream  of  sulphur-water,  that  diffused  its  odors  for  a 
great  distance.  Hasty  as  was  my  exploration  of  this,  it  was  an 
hour  before  I  overtook  my  company  again. 

We  had  risen  over  an  immense  ridge,  and  had  descended 
again  into  the  valley  of  the  Bogota,  when  I  overtook  them  at  a 
place  where  spirits  and  guarapo  were  sold.  A  mixture  of  the 
two  was  passed  round  and  pronounced  excellent,  I  stopped  but 
a  few  moments,  and  hurried  on,  that  I  might  have  more  time  to 
loiter.  In  an  hour  they  overtook  mo,  and  the  friend  of  my 
friend  was  "  roaring  drunk."  He  raced,  shouted,  reeled,  till  he 
seemed  past  recovery — caught  his  predecessor's  beast  by  the  tail, 
and  cut  more  antics  in  one  half  hour  than  usually  occur  in  Sew 
Granada  between  one  earthquake  and  the  next.  It  is  contrary 
to  nature  here  to  be  otherwise  than  stupid  and  quiet  in  drink. 
I  am  £S3ured  that  he  drank  but  moderately,  but  I  have  always 
had  a  prejudice  against  moderate  drinking  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
Especially  I  wish  to  see  no  more  experiments  of  thirsty  men  on 
guarapo  and  rum  mixed  together.  By  the  time  we  had  entered 
Tocaima  he  had  subsided  into  a  quiet  gentleman  again. 

Purgatoiy  has  been  called  the  Tocaima  of  the  future  world. 
I  must  say  it  is  warm  at  Tocaima,  especially  considering  its  el- 
evation. No  wanner  spot  is  known  for  a  hundred  miles.  It 
ivas  midday  when  we  arrived,  and  Tocaima  was  doing  its  pret- 
tiest. We  waited  an  liour  or  two.  Tocaima  looks  like  a  de- 
cayed town.  I  went  out  to  explore,  and  saw  a  roofless  house 
with  barred  windows.  This  pen  was  the  prison.  I  think  there 
was  shelter  from  rain  in  some  part  of  it.  Opposite  this  was  a 
ruined  convent. 
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As  soon  as  the  lieat  -would  permit  we  proceeded,  and  at  length 
reached  t!  b  k  f  th  Bogota.  It  was  swollen,  and  of  a  hid- 
eous blacl.  Ih  g  mud  as  fluid  as  water.  Its  waters  pass 
over  decon  p  I  1  and  carhoniferous  strata.  If  Rio  Sucio 
is  nastier  tl  n  tl  II  ope  never  to  see  it.  I  find  we  have 
not  takei  tl  b  t  d  for  a  tourist.  There  is  a  hiil  of  enor- 
mous height,  called  the  Volador,  hereabouts,  and  the  riding- 
beasts  might  have  been  got  over  there,  by  favoring  them  a  little, 
in  leas  time.  As  we  followed  up  the  Bogota,  one  horse  gave  out 
entirely,  and  was  sold.  Several  of  us  took  to  our  feet.  I  was 
walking  along  leisurely,  when  three  beasts  before  me  turned  into 
an  open  gate,  and  went  up  a  steep  path  through  a  pasture.  I 
followed,  caught  the  rear  one,  and  mounted.  The  others  reach- 
ed a  closed  gate  at  the  top,  and  followed  a  fence  along  in  the 
same  direction  that  the  road  went  below.  I  followed,  and  just 
was  reaching  out  my  liand  to  seize  the  bridle  of  one,  when  I  saw 
them  both  slowly  sink  before  my  eyes  in  a  thicket  of  bushes. 
I  gave  the  alarm  to  the  owner,  and  urged  him  to  go  with  me  and 
get  help  at  a  house  at  the  top  of  the  hill.  He  believed  there 
was  no  danger ;  it  was  now  dark ;  the  posada  of  Juntas  was 
just  around  the  hill ;  he  would  send  back  a  baquiano  (one  ac- 
quainted with  the  spot)  from  there.  So  we  went  on.  We  pass- 
ed a  land-slide — dermmbe — at  a  risk  of  ourselves  sliding  down 
into  the  dirty  river,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  best  posada  I  liave 
seen  in  all  the  land. 

The  landlord  (posadero)  assured  us  that  there  was  no  such  hole 
as  I  thought  I  saw,  and  that  a  servant  would  doubtless  find  the 
horses  quietly  feeding  there.  He  went,  and  did  not  find  them. 
Next  morning  a  peon  was  sent  toward  Tocaima  for  them,  and 
was  gone  some  hours.  Breakfast  was  over,  and  my  friend  learn- 
ed that  the  pasture  was  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  cliff  nearly 
perpendicular.  Half  way  down  that  cliffy  in  plain  sight  of  their 
fellows  at  tlie  door  of  the  posada,  stood  the  two  horses  within 
musket-shot  of  us.  How  they  got  there  alive,  or  how  they  were 
to  be  taken  down  or  up  except  piecemeal,  was  more  than  I  could 
telL  I  was  glad  to  see  the  owner  slied  tears.  But  in  half  an 
hour  the  truants  were  down,  making  a  hearty  breakfast,  and  I 
was  off. 

This  place  has  something  of  a  historical  interest.     In  May, 
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1851,  the  Dictator  Urdaneta  found  Mmself  with  a  veteran  army 
to  support  Hm,  and  an  almost  unanimoaa  nation  against  him. 
Kis  friend,  Garcia  Delrio,  met  General  Lopez,  since  President, 
and  made  a  treaty  ivith  him,  which  resulted  in  the  re-estahlish- 
ment  of  Vice-president  Caiccdo  in  the  supreme  power.  When 
the  Congress  lefaaed  to  permit  to  TJrdaneta's  friends  the  advant- 
ages promised  in  that  treaty,  Caicedo  retired  from  office,  and 
Congress  appointed  General  Ohando  in  his  place. 

Juntas  means  junction.  Here  the  dirty  Apulo  meets  the  dirty 
Bogota.  At  this  posada  money  can  procure,  for  man  and  heast, 
all  that  travelers  need.  Eings  are  placed  in  the  wall  (as  I  learn- 
ed in  the  morning)  for  hanging  hammocks.  The  hanging  of  mine 
is  often  quite  a  task,  and  was  so  here.  The  posadero  is  a  So- 
corrano.  Socorro  is  the  Yankeedom  of  New  Granada.  Here  I 
passed  a  wooden  bridge,  eight  feet  wide,  roofed  with  zinc,  over 
the  Apulo,  and  rose  at  once  to  a  great  height  on  a  tongue  of  land 
between  it  and  tlie  Bogota,  though  a  much  better  road  might 
he  made  nearer  the  Bogota  without  rising.  Here  the  road  was 
abominable  from  steepness  and  from  mud.  Thei'e  are  two  grades 
of  muddy  road.  One  is  almohadillado,  or  pillowed.  It  lias 
ridges  running  across  the  road,  about  two  feet  from  crest  to  crest. 
These  are  of  hard,  slippery  earth,  and  the  mule  steps  over  them, 
putting  his  feet  down  into  deep  mud  holes  between.  These 
ridges  he  like  pillows  (almohadillos),  with  mud  holes  between. 
They  have  been  called  mule-ladders  in  English,  A  man  can 
walk  on  them,  but  if  he  slips  he  goes  in  deep.  Some  horses, 
lightly  estimating  the  value  of  their  riders'  necks,  will  wallt  on 
them,  in  spite  of  your  fears. 

On  almohadillado  you  can  make  more  than  a  mile  an  hour,  at 
the  worst ;  but  it  may  degenerate  into  an  ataseadero,  that  is, 
the  ridges  may  be  reduced  to  uniform  mud  of  indefinite  depth. 
The  holes  in  almohadillado  can  be  no  deeper  than  the  length  of 
a  mule's  legs.  An  ataseadero,  when  it  becomes  impassable  to 
the  strongest  beast,  gi-ows  no  deeper.  That  is  a  consolation. 
Neither  almohadillado  nor  an  ataseadero  can  exist  where  the 
steepness  of  the  road  exceeds  45°.  The  place  of  both  is  there 
supplied  by  a  resbaladero,  or  sli ding-place.  Some  magnificent 
specimens  of  resbaladero  are  said  to  be  a  rod  long,  steep  as  the 
roof  of  a  house,  and  as  smooth  as  an  otter-slide.  I  have  never 
seen  fair  specimens  of  this. 
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By  tlie  time  the  reader  has  mastered  in  sound  and  sense 
these  three  slippery  and  sticky  Spanish  words,  he  may  imagine 
me  to  have  contended  with  the  realities,  to  have  met  an  im- 
mense drove  of  miilea  carrying  masses  of  salt  in  coarse  nets  on 
their  way  fron  C  pi  i  a  to  Popayan,  nearly  300  miles,  and  to 
have  descended  to  i  enor  lous  hollow.  Here  I  took  a  nice 
bath,  and  was  aga  i  1  gJ  up  the  hill  at  a  venta  when  the  first 
of  my  party  overtook  n  e  We  toiled  on,  and  did  not  all  unite 
till  we  had  read  ed  ■V  apo  na. 

A  nice  place  is  Anapoima,  It  has  a  good  posada  for  the 
rich,  a  free  tamho  for  the  poor,  and  a  venta  for  hoth.  We  fared 
sumptuously  here.  The  enterprising  proprietor  has,  among 
other  things,  a  blacksmith's  shop  and  an  English  smith,  and 
back  of  his  house,  down  toward  the  Bogota,  here  in  sight  be- 
neath you,  but  out  of  hearing,  a  eane-field,  no  doubt,  and  a  cane- 
mill.  I  particularly  noticed  a  vine  in  his  patio.  I  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  do  well  here,  only  the  grape  will  not 
succeed  well  without  care. 

Here  I  mounted  again,  and  we  soon  were  on  our  way.  A 
more  pleasant  road  than  I  had  lately  seen  ran  along  a  ridge  till 
it  began  to  ascend  another  steep  hill.  At  the  left  there  was  a 
private  residence  so  surprisingly  like  a  convent — chapel,  bell- 
tower,  and  all — as  to  deceive  a  practiced  eye.  The  road  up  the 
hill  itself  was  paved,  but  the  moment  you  reach  the  top  you 
strike  a  straight  macadamized  street  running  a  mile  or  two  up 
a  gentle  grade.  It  is  the  principal  street  of  the  town  of  La 
Mesa  de  Juan  Dias.  This  mesa  is  a  plain  or  table-land, 
bounded  by  abrupt  descents  in  every  direction.  The  principal 
street  runs  near  the  northern  edge,  where  beneath  flows  the 
Apulo.  The  task  of  descending  to  it  is  very  severe.  South  of 
the  town  are  fields.  These,  too,  end  abruptly  by  an  even 
steeper  descent  to  the  Bogota.  The  table  was  once  connected 
by  a  ridge  with  the  grand  ascent  to  the  plain  of  Bogota,  but 
that  ridge  too  has  sunk  far-  below  the  table,  and  in  the  depres- 
sion stands  the  town  of  Tena. 

It  seems  as  if  Mesa  ought  to  be  without  water.  In  fact, 
rain  water  is  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  there  is  quite 
a  spring  just  south  of  the  town,  where  washenvomen  congre- 
gate.    It  is  one  of  the  highest  spots  in  which  oranges  grow. 
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I  lia5  no  thermometer  witli  mc,  but  I  have  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  temperature  is  put  too  high  by  Caldas,  72.5°.  Mo3- 
quera  gives  it  even  three  degrees  higher.  I  think  it  must  be 
near  70°.  The  difficulty  of  access  to  bathing-places  seems  to 
be  the  chief  objection  to  Mesa  aa  a  place  to  go  from  Bogota  to 
change  climate.  It  is  free  from  the  clouds  of  Guaduas,  and  the 
climate  to  me  is  delightfiil. 

We  found  a  delightful  and  pleasant  home  in  the  family,  not 
merely  the  house,  of  Seiior  Juan  Triana,  now  no  more.  Don 
Juan  spoke  English  enough  for  all  necessary  purposes,  and  his 
amiable  lady  was  a  well-educated  Granadina.  Her  name  is 
Manuela  Caicedo :  she  was  born  in  Choco,  or  in  the  Cauca. 
Her  table,  spread  in  the  patio  under  an  awning,  was  the  best 
that  I  have  seen  in  New  Granada. 

At  her  table  I  met  the  Gobernador,  Justo  Ericeiio.  The  three 
cantons  of  Mesa,  Fusagasuga,  and  Tocaima  then  constituted  the 
province  of  Tequendaina,  and  Mesa  was  the  capital.  A  more 
efficient  officer  than  Briceno  could  not  be  found.  He  was  first 
appointed  by  the  President,  and,  at  the  change  of  Constitution, 
elected  by  the  people.  He  was  particularly  interested  in  high- 
ways, and  needs  nothing  more  than  the  practical  knowledge  of 
a  northern  teamster  to  make  him  all  that  could  be  desired.  We 
passed,  on  the  road  to  Tena,  a  piece  of  new  road  that  ran  round 
a  hill.  It  was  clear  that  the  old  road  on  the  ridge  could  be 
mended  for  less  than  the  new,  shorter,  level  road  would  cost,  and 
they  called  him  crazy  for  encountering  the  extra  expense.  I 
went  over  the  hill  from  curiosity.  The  ascent  and  descent  wore 
prodigious,  as  bad  as  the  worst  in  some  New  England  counties. 
The  mule-ladders  were  beautifully  developed.  And  the  dis- 
tance was  double.  I  wish  New  Granada  had  more  crazy  road- 
makers. 

The  tine  road  through  the  streets  of  Mesa  is  at  the  cost  of 
the  nation.  The  province  is  not  obliged  to  spend  a  dollar  on  it, 
but  it  might  exact  toll  of  all  that  pass  over  it.  Every  carga 
of  molasses  that  enters  Bogota  from  here  pays  a  toll  at  Puente 
Grande  to  the  province  of  Bogota.  Briceno  sees  the  impolicy 
and  injustice  of  such  impositions.  He  is  extending  this  good 
road  up  to  the  plains  of  Bogota.  It  is  not  intended  for  a  wheel- 
road,  and,  I  fear,  will,  in  some  places,  be  too  steep, 
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A  detachment  of  the  Presidio  is  making  the  road.  I  saw  one 
company  near  Tena,  and  another  a  little  east  of  La  Mesa.  The 
troops  that  guard  them  are  part  of  the  regular  army,  and  are 
under  the  command  of  the  governor.  The  prisoners  sleep  in  an 
ordinary  cottage,  and,  by  day  and  night,  have  no  other  wall 
around  them  than  lead.  They  beg  of  the  passera-by  on  every 
occasion.  Seiior  Triana  was  contractor  for  furnishing  the  pre- 
sidio with  food  and  drink.  They  drink  large  quantities  of 
guarapo.     We  drank  the  same  at  the  table. 

The  Hospital  of  the  province  and  that  of  the  presidio  were  one 
and  the  same.  It  is  an  ordinary  cottage  of  two  or  tliree  rooms 
and  a  kitchen.  Things  there  could  not  well  be  worse.  In  the 
kitchen  were  no  conveniences  for  cooking.  The  iloors  are  in- 
fested with  niguas,  so  that  they  destroy  life.  Half  the  cases 
here  were  lai^e  superficial  ulcers.  The  governor  is  sure  that 
they  are  not  made  on  purpose,  hut  I  must  doubt. 

I  was  in  the  tTohernacion  one  day,  when  a  man  came  in,  who, 
addressing  the  secretary,  Senor  Guzman,  said, 
"  I  am  here,  Senor." 
"  Very  well ;  where  have  you  been  ?" 
"  I  have  been  at  work  on  the  estate  of  Don  Fulano." 
*'  Will  you  continue  there  ?" 
"I  shall  for  the  present." 
"Very  well;  come  again  this  day  two  weeks." 
The  secretary  had  opened  a  book  and  made  a  record  of  the 
interview. 

"  Who  was  that  ?"  I  asked. 

"It  is  a  man  condemned  to  a  certain  period  of  prison  and 
another  of  surveillance — vigilancia.  His  imprisonment  has  ex- 
pired, but  he  can  not  pass  certain  bounds,  and  we  must  see  him 
regularly,  and  know  where  he  is  and  what  he  does." 

"What  trouble  to  you  and  him!  We  have  not  in  the  En- 
glish language  such  a  word  even  as  surveillance.  We  use  the 
French.  Had  he  been  at  the  North,  he  might  perhaps  have  been 
let  off  on  condition  of  never  coming  again  where  he  is  Isnown." 
The  secretary  stared.  "  And  do  you  think  a  rogue  does  less 
damage  where  he  is  unknown  ?" 

"  No,  I  can  not  say  that ;  but  then  the  evil  thai  he  does  will 
not  harm  us." 
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"  Ah !  that  indeed,"  and  the  good  official  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, aa  if  to  say,  "  That  pJan  is  good  enough  tor  heretics." 

I  went  to  the  provincial  prison  to  see  a  noted  presidario  of 
good  family,  Francisco  Morales.  He  had  entered  into  a  plan 
with  a  doctor  and  a  judge.  They  had  poisoned  a  priest  of  Bo- 
gota, held  a  coroner's  inquest  on  his  body,  administered  his 
estate,  and  rohhed  it.  The  robhery  only  could  he  proved,  anil 
Pacho  Morales,  as  he  is  called,  was  condemned  to  the  Presidio. 
He  has  worried  poor  Briceiio  terribly.  He  asks  whether  any 
arrangement  conld  be  made  at  our  best  prisons  to  accommodate 
so  refractory  a  fellow.  He  has  not  succeeded  in  getting  a  stroke 
of  work  out  of  him  yet. 

Once  he  commenced  abusive  and  seditious  declamations,  A 
trumpeter  was  stationed  by  him,  and  commanded  to  blow  every 
time  he  tried  to  speak.  He  chained  him  to  a  post,  and  has 
punished  him  to  the  last  extent  he  dare,  and  now  Paclio  shams 
sickness.  I  wish  I  were  his  doctor  a  little  while.  I  found  him 
with  his  window  toward  the  street  stopped  up  (a  great  gi-iev- 
ance),  and  a  sentinel  in  eight  of  him  continually.  He  was  quite 
penitent,  as  he  would  have  me  think,  and  asked  me  for  a  Bible. 
Don  Justo  is  fearing  that  he  will  make  his  escape. 

One  day  I  crossed  the  Apulo  to  see  a  volean  on  the  opposite 
slope,  on  the  road  to  Anolaima.  An  immense  descent  brought 
me  to  the  river,  eight  inches  deep,  and  charged  with  black  mud. 
A  similar  height  was  to  be  gained  on  the  north  bank.  Here  I 
found  a  scene  of  transcendent  interest — a  glacial  motion  of  hot 
stones  and  earth.  I  took  off  my  alpargatas,  lest  I  should  be 
betrayed  to  a  place  too  hot  to  escape  from.  I  could  walk  over 
most  places.  A  pale  smoke  was  issuing  from  some  spots.  The 
glow  of  fire  is  seen  from  some  such  places  in  the  night.  The 
slide  was  five  or  ten  rods  wide,  and  was  advancing  into  a 
thicket  of  trees,  overwhelming  them  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three 
feet  a  day.  The  sides  of  the  fiTe-glader,  so  to  speak,  were 
smooth,  and  grooved  with  the  masses  that  had  traveled  down. 
The  steepness  was  about  that  of  steep  carriage-roads.  I  sup- 
pose the  sliding  is  due  to  the  spontaneous  ignition  of  pyrites  in 
the  depths  below,  and  the  slow  combustion  of  coal.  Such  phe- 
nomena are  said  to  be  more  active  in  wet  weather,  which  fur- 
nishes water  to  the  pyrites. 
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"When  it  shall  have  advanced  a  dozen  or  two  rods  more,  it  will 
reach  a  small  pond  that  must  have  had  some  similar  origin.  It 
is  not  deep,  for  I  waded  in  some  way ;  but  they  tell  me  that 
there  is  a  treasure  in  the  centre,  in  a  large  cauldron  (fiinda), 
with  another  cauldron  reversed  over  it.  They  can  not  get  off 
the  cover.  So  said  some  peasant  women  living  near,  who  urged 
me  to  take  some  refreshment  with  them,  and  were  the  more  ear- 
nest when  I  told  them  that  I  had  no  money  with  me.  The  spot 
was  not  two  miles  air  line  from  Mesa,  hut  I  found  my  trip  a  very 
fatiguing  hut  interesting  day's  walk. 

These  phenomena  are  frequent,  and  I  am  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion tliat  all  the  rough,  irregular  valleys  west  of  the  Sabana, 
and,  perhaps,  on  all  the  western  slope  of  the  Cordillera  de  Bo- 
got^,  are  the  work  of  similar  decomposition.  Signs  of  this  must 
he  sought  by  a  man  of  more  leisure  than  I  have  been. 

I  attended  an  examination  of  the  public  hoys'  school.  The 
same  faults  I  had  noticed  before  were  too  plain  here ;  all  waa 
rote,  and  no  thought.  I  picked  out  the  smartest  boy,  and  when 
he  went  to  the  black-board,!  handed  to  the  gobemador  the  sum 
of  "  the  hare  and  the  greyhound."  The  hare  starts  eighty  varas 
before  the  hound,  and  runs  twenty  varas  a  minute,  while  the 
hound  runs  twenty-live.  Seiior  Briceno  said  no  boy  in  school 
could  do  it.  It  passed  from  my  hands  to  my  neighbor's,  and 
then  the  master  asked  for  it.  He  left  the  examination  in  the 
hands  of  the  committee,  and  bent  all  his  energies  on  the  sum. 
In  ten  minutes  he  had  an  answer,  but  it  was  wrong. 

I  attended  a  tertuha,  or  evening  visit,  in  La  Mesa.  I  hope  I 
wrong  no  one  in  saying  I  thought  it  tedious  and  stupid.  The 
ladies,  who  were  pretty  in  the  main,  took  possession  of  a  comer 
of  the  room  that  just  held  them,  and  maintained  it.  The  gen- 
tlemen formed  a  line,  from  one  end  of  thebs  to  the  other,  through 
the  middle  of  the  room,  but  so  that  each  person  spoke  only  to 
his  nest  neighbors.  No  general  conversation  went  on,  and  none 
across  the  circle.  A  couple  of  ladies  went  out  a  few  moments, 
and  I  exhorted  the  Governor,  who  was  apt  for  such  encounters, 
to  interpose  his  person  in  the  vacancy,  and  break  their  plialanx 
for  the  evening.  He  attempted  to  do  so,  but  the  ladies,  return- 
ing, claimed  their  places  in  such  a  manner  that  he  had  to  yield. 
I  attempted  to  engage  a  lady  in  conversation,  when  I  found  my- 
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self  at  one  end  of  oni  line,  but  I  could  get  nothing  Ijiit  coramoii- 
placea  (the  Spanish  is  poor  in  monosyllahles),  and  gave  up,  in 
fear  of  being  regarded  as  impudent  or  ili-mannered  for  convers- 
ing with  a  lady. 

From  Mesa  I  started  foi  the  Falls  of  Tequendama.  "We  hoA 
in  company  Governor  Briccno,  and  two  young  men  who  had 
never  seen  the  Salto,  A  servant  and  aumpter  mule  completed 
the  train.  We  started  late,  of  course.  Briceao  and  I  went  on 
slowly  to  Tena,  five  or  six  miles,  anct  then  wo  waited  for  the 
rest  hour  after  hour.  They  arrived  about  sunset,  and  we  went 
on  hy  the  light  of  a  full  moon  to  pass  the  night  at  a  hacienda. 
We  lost  our  way,  and  had  a  horrible  time.  The  load  was  hardly 
fit  for  quadrupeds,  even  by  daylight.  We  began  to  feel  the  want 
of  our  dinner.  My  horse  fell  down  a  hank.  How  he  got  out,  or 
why  I  went  not  down,  I  could  not  see,  for  it  was  dark.  At  length 
we  came  to  where  a  torrent  tumbled  over  a  pile  of  stones ;  wheth- 
er it  was  in  the  road  or  out,  we  knew  not,  but  wo  could  not  pass 
it.  We  turned  hack,  and,  after  an  hour  more  of  dismal  wander- 
ings, we  came  to  the  Hacienda  of  Saragoza,  and  stopped  there, 
Our  beasts  were  scarcely  put  up  or  turned  loose  when  the 
owner  came  from  Bogota,  and  we  got  up  quite  a  dinner,  and  by 
eleven  we  were  taking  a  nap.  This  lasted  till  three,  and  then 
we  were  on  our  way,  with  a  baquiano  to  guide  us.  He  led  ns 
to  and  over  the  pile  of  stones — a  perilous  task  in  the  dark,  and 
thus  on.  Early  in  the  morning  we  passed  the  ruins  of  San  An- 
tonio. It  was  a  town  of  which  the  site  had  been  carried  off  by 
a  volcan  or  fire-slide.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  had 
changed,  and  all  we  could  see  of  the  ruins  was  a  bit  of  the  cor- 
ner of  the  church,  half  a  mile,  it  is  said,  from  where  it  was  built. 
A  rugged,  naked  valley  occupies  the  place  of  the  plain  on  which 
San  Antonio  stood, 

A  little  farther  on  we  paused  to  take  something,  I  really  can 
not  tell  what.  Then  one  of  the  laggers  called  out  to  the  guide, 
"Baquiano,  be  Spry  now;  a  real  if  you  wiU  run."  On  wc 
started :  in  ten  rods  we  came  to  a  house  and  a  pretty  girl,  and 
the  two  worthies  must  stop  and  ask  her  some  questions.  We 
followed  on  with  the  guide  up  a  long  liill,  and  past  some  scat- 
tered houses,  and  an  Indian  settlement  called  Curaio,  But  out 
8  came  not,  and  we  had  no  alternative  but  slowly  to  ad- 
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vance.  Meanwhile,  we  asked  repeatedly  for  a  guide  to  tlie  foot 
of  the  falls,  but  in  vain:  all  assured  us  that  no  man  could 
reach  the  spot.  About  nine  we  reached  a  point  whence  the 
fells  were  visible.  It  was  the  hill  top  at  the  head  of  the  zig- 
zag path  mentioned  on  page  279,  and  our  course  to  the  falls  is 
described  in  the  succeeding  pages. 

It  was  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  when,  returning  firora  the 
head  of  the  fall,  we  again  reached  this  spot,  and  there  we  saw 
our  two  truant  friends,  who  were  now  enjoying  their  first  and 
last  view  of  Tequendama.  This  glimpse  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  falls  at  a  distance  was  all  the  reward  they  had  for  a  ride  of 
three  days.  When  they  left  the  pretty  girl  (how  long  they 
stopped  they  did  not  say),  they  mistook  their  road  from  that 
very  spot.  They  did  not  discover  their  mistake  till  they  were 
in  eight  of  the  Sabana.  Here  they  hired  an  Indian  girl  to 
guide  them,  and  they  had  caught  their  first  glimpse  of  the  falls, 
and  the  last,  perhaps,  for  their  lives,  just  as  it  was  time  to  re- 
turn to  Saragoza,  where  we  had  left  all  our  bedding,  etc. 

"We  stopped  at  the  first  cottage  to  do  what  wc  could  to  ap- 
pease our  hunger.  I  soon  left  them  there,  and  started  on  foot, 
reviewing  deliberately  and  carefully  the  scene  of  the  catastro- 
phe of  San  Antonio.  At  dark  I  was  near  Saragoza,  and,  for 
the  third  time,  threaded  in  darkness  a  trail  through  the  woods 
that  lay  between  the  house  and  the  little  footpath  that  they 
called  highway.  Our  kind  host  bade  a  servant  wash  my  feet, 
and  ordered  dinner.  Before  it  was  ready  the  party  arrived, 
two  of  them  rather  crestfallen.  Their  delays  had  spoiled  the 
whole  expedition,  and  they  had  reaped  a  conesponding  part  of 
its  benefits.  Don  Justo  had  visited  the  Salto  repeatedly,  and 
appreciates  it  as  much  as  any  Granadino  I  know. 

Our  host  brought  bitter  complaints  from  Bogota  of  sacrile- 
gious laws.  Erom  the  priests  had  been  taken  away  the  mo- 
nopoly of  marriage,  and  even  the  riglit  to  marry,  as  each  mar- 
riage had  to  be  acknowledged  before  the  District  Judge.  I 
tried  to  make  him  see  that  the  judge  did  no  more  than  give  the 
certificate,  which  the  priest  gave  before  when  he  was  a  civil 
officer ;  but  he  insisted  tliat  it  were  better  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren to  the  consequences  of  legal  illegitimacy  than  to  receive  a 
certificate  of  marriage  from  unconsecrated  hands. 
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On  the  morrow  we  iiad  one  of  the  earliest  Granadan  break- 
feats  I  have  ever  eaten,  and  we  were  on  our  way  soon  after  nine, 
and  in  due  time  drew  up  in  the  patio  of  the  antique  great-house 
of  Ten  a. 

Tena  would  he  a  fine  place  to  rusticate,  only  it  has  no  socie- 
ty and  no  market.  It  is  warm,  and  haa  plenty  of  water.  It 
stands  on  the  ridge  that  extends  from  Mesa  to  the  base  of  the 
plain,  and  has  the  land  sloping  oif  rapidly  down  to  the  heads  of 
the  Apulo  on  the  north,  and  the  tanks  of  the  Bogota  on  the 
south.  From  here  the  road  rises  rapidly  to  the  plain  at  Barro 
Blanco. 

I  took  a  good  hath  just  after  leaving,  the  last  I  could  enjoy 
before  descending  again,  however  many  I  might  endure.  I 
climbed  on  foot,  or  rather  walked  up,  for  the  steepest  kind  of  a 
carriage-road  reaches  nearly  up — as  far  as  the  presidio  has  work- 
ed. It  might  he  made,  with  good  engineering,  a  carriage-road  all 
the  way;  but  as  no  carriage  ever  went  up  a  hiU  in  New  Granada 
except  on  men's  shoulders,  it  will  not  probably  be  located  where 
such  a  thing  will  be  possible.  Already  enough  lias  been  spent 
on  it  to  have  built  from  Bogota  to  the  Magdalena  a  road  as  good 
as  ordinary  mountain-roads  in  the  States. 

The  last  part  of  the  ascent  was  an  old  road  of  stairs  and  quin- 
gos.  It  was  a  real  scramble,  and  I  arrived  at  the  venta  of  Ba- 
tro  Blanco  heated  and  thirsty.  There  I  met  with  a  new  bever- 
age— guaruz.  It  maybe  an  abbreviation  of  aguadearroz — rice- 
water — and  seems  to  be  a  chicha  in  which  rice  lias  been  substi- 
tuted for  maize.  It  was  opaque,  but  white,  instead  of  a  dirty 
yellow  like  chicha.  To  imitate  it,  I  would  take  a  mixture  of 
rice  flour,  brown  sugar,  or  panela,  and  water,  and  let  it  begin  to 
ferment  till  a  alight  taste  of  carbonic  acid  was  perceptible.  But 
the  coolness  made  it  the  most  exquisite  beverage  I  ever  tasted, 
and  I  took  a  second  draught.  I  paid  dear  for  it,  for  I  was  in 
absolute  danger.  I  had  on  my  thinnest  clothes,  was  as  hot  as 
Tocaima,  the  barometer  at  22  mciiea,  the  tiiermomefer  at  65'', 
and  I  with  a  mass  of  ice,  as  it  seemed,  in  my  stomach.  1 
sprang  to  my  saddle  for  my  bayeton,  but  it  was  packed  away, 
and  I  had  nothing  to  shelter  me.  Then  I  started  to  see  if  I 
could  gain  heat  by  running.  In  so  rare  an  atmosphere  this  was 
impossible,  only  I  escaped  dying. 
Z 
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After  two  or  three  miles  I  mounted,  shh'ering  still,  and  put 
on  my  encauchado  as  a  defense  from  the  cold,  and  thus  endured 
it  till  night.  The  road  lay  for  a  long  distance  among  the  hills 
ihat  skirt  the  plain  and  at  their  hase.  We  crossed  arms  of  the 
plain,  and  were  again  among  hills.  The  road  seemed  to  he 
avoiding  water,  that  covered  large  parts  of  the  Sahana.  "\Ve  at 
length  entered  on  plain,  hridge,  causeway,  and  good  macadam- 
ized road,  all  at  the  same  time,  and  took  a  straight  line  for  Cua- 
iro  Ksc^uinas.  There,  on  a  road  once  traversed  before,  we  pro- 
ceeded till  we  reached  the  Hacienda  of  Quito.  Here  a  cold,  po- 
lite reception,  chocolate  (no  dinner),  and  heds  awaited  us  after 
our  fatigues  since  breakfast.  We  breakfasted  next  morning  at 
11,  after  a  virtual  fast  of  26  hours  or  more,  with  an  appetite 
shaipened  by  a  ride  past  Culabrera,  over  Santuario  and  Puente 
Grande,  and  through  Fontihon. 

The  joy  of  Don  Fulano's  servants  at  my  reappearance  at  the 
door  was  extravagant.  One  of  them,  the  biggest,  if  not  the 
dirtiest,  tried  to  give  me  a  hug,  but  she  could  not  do  it  unless  I 
stooped  down  on  my  mule,  and,  as  I  would  not  understand  her 
movements,  she  contented  herself  with  shaking  hands.  The 
tat  Senora  and  her  dry  little  Quiteno  husband  saluted  me  in  the 
same  foreign  style.     It  was  good  to  get  back,  after  all. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

CE098ISG  THE   QUISDIO  MOt'KTAINS. 

ITie  Party.— Early  Start.— Lata  Dinner.— Sulphur  Mine.— Hot  Sprii^.- The 
Preeidio. — An  Aecideat.— Cold  Night. — I  love  my  Neighljoi',  and  glie  love.- 
hers. — Twiee-told  Tale. — Boqnia.  —  Bfdsa. — Eanchos. — CartJigo. — Ball, — 
Prisoner  set  free. — The  Drama  in  open  Air. 

Presto  !  I  am  in  Ibague  again.  Was  last  chapter  a  dream? 
Was  there  a  ghost  in  it  ?  Yes,  it  mttst  he :  here  I  am,  in  my 
hammock,  in  a  large  sala  in  Ibague.  Four  gentlemen  are  spread 
out,  two  on  tables  and  two  on  the  floor.  The  crying  of  a  babe 
has  awakened  me,  and  a  woman's  voice,  from  the  room  where  it 
is,  calls  Antonia !  Antonia !  Antonia  appears  to  be  a  black  girl 
sleeping  just  outside  of  her  mistress's  door,  and  sleeping  to  some 
purpose,  if,  indeed,  she  be  not  dead. 
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Yes,  it  is  even  so.  We  are  to  start  for  the  Quindio  this 
Tiiorning,  for,  Sunday  "being  market-day,  all  our  purchases  and 
those  of  the  peons  are  made,  and  we  are  to  have  an  early  start, 
A,n  early  start  means  to  rise  at  dawn,  or  earlier,  and  get  off  at 
ten.  We  did  not  do  so  well  as  this,  for  we  were  finally  off  just 
about  eleven. 

The  company  consists  of  five  gentlemen,  two  ladies,  three 
children,  four  servant-maids,  eleven  peons,  twenty-five  horses 
and  mules,  and  one  dog.  Our  train  was  a  long  one— the  ladies 
on  side-saddles,  the  other  girls  astride,  two  little  boys  in  a  chair, 
one  baby  in  a  pine  box,  two  vacant  chairs  for  the  ladies,  one 
man  with  a  box  on  bis  shoulders,  two  led  horses,  and  an  uncer- 
tain number  of  baggage  mules.  The  gentlemen,  of  course,  were 
mounted,  except  myself,  who  resolved  to  try  the  passage  on  foot. 
So  we  filed  down  tbe  bluff  to  the  banks  of  the  Combeima,  which 
we  crossed  on  an  ancient  substantial  bridge.  Here,  then,  I  stood 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  Quindio  mountains,  tbe  middle  range  of 
the  Andes. 

Quindio  is  not  received  as  tbe  name  of  tbe  chain,  but  of  this 
particular  crossing-place.  Chains  of  mountains  liere  have  no 
name.  I  have  called  the  eastern  chain  tbe  Bogota  Range ;  this 
will  always  be  known  as  the  Quindio,  while  the  western  has 
been  called  the  Caldas  Range,  but  the  name  is  not  received.  It 
is  alittle  curious  that  Humboldt  mistook  tbe  name  of  this  mounts 
ain,  and  always  wrote  it  Quindiu.  I  am  not  aware  that  any 
Granadan  ever  wrote  it  so. 

I  have  reserved  to  this  spot  some  remarks  that  perhaps  I 
ought  to  have  made  earlier.  The  mountains  about  me  are 
anique,  so  far  as  I  ever  have  beard.  They  are  remarkable  as 
having  at  their  feet  a  wide  plain,  sloping  down  toward  the  river 
from  a  great  height  above  it,  and  not  alluvial.  This  inclined 
plane  is  separated  from  the  horizontal,  alluvial  plains  of  the  riv- 
er by  a  chain  of  steep  but  not  high  hills,  that  I  take  to  be  sand- 
stone. 

But  the  strangest  thing  of  all  is  in  tbe  structure  of  the  mount- 
ain itself.  As  I  stand  here  on  the  brink  of  the  Combeima,  at  the 
very  base  of  Tolima,  you  might  imagine  crags  jutting  out  over 
my  head,  or  precipices,  from  the  base  of  which  the  road  must 
gain  the  summit  as  it  can.    It  is  not  so.     Not  a  particle  of  rock 
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is  visible.  In  all  my  wanderings  in  and  around  tliis  chain,  I 
liave  seen  ledge  but  twice,  if,  indeed,  more  than  once.  Slopes 
there  may  be  so  steep  that  a  fall  from  them  would  be  fatal,  and 
some  of  great  height,  almost  perpendicular,  but  in  them  I  see  no 
rock  at  all.  I  can  only  regard  it  rationally  as  some  rock  en- 
tirely disintegrated,  and  perhaps  I  must  call  it  granite,  as  where 
the  road  cuts  through  it  I  see  no  trace  of  stratification. 

Oar  order  of  march  was  generally  the  cargueros,  the  girls, 
the  gentlemen  and  ladies,  and  lastly  the  baggage.  My  own 
place  was  at  my  option,  as  I  could  out-travel  them  all,  and 
needed  to  take  no  other  precaution  than  not  to  over-travel  the 
baggage  at  night.      I  kept  generally  in  advance. 

Most  of  the  road  at  the  eastern  end  was  newly  made,  but  on 
the  same  old  route  as  200  years  ago,  A  detachment  of  the 
presidio  were  then  engaged  on  it.  And  in  all  these  days  there 
was  no  diverging  path,  and  not  a  house  off  the  road,  so  there 
could  be  no  possibility  of  losing  my  way.  I  had  added  to  my 
thin  walking-dress  a  ruana,  rather  to  make  it  appear  less  nude 
than  for  comfort.  "When  I  became  lonely,  had  questions  to 
ask,  or  found  something  curious,  I  would  wait  till  some  of  tlie 
party  came  up.  The  whole  distance  is  called  eighty-seven 
miles,  but  it  would  make  a  great  difference  whether  you  reckon- 
ed the  slopes  or  only  their  bases.  It  would  be  more  useful  to 
estimate  a  journey  by  the  height  ascended  and  descended,  as 
the  horizontal  distance  matters  little  in  comparison. 

We  ascended  incessantly  for  some  hours  to  and  past  PalmiUa. 
This  is  not  a  village,  but  only  a  house  or  two.  Then  came 
a  long  farewcU  to  cultivation,  a  long  descent,  and  then,  toward 
night,  some  land  as  varying  as  an  ordinary  road  among,  but  not 
over,  mountains.  "We  had  intended  to  sleep  at  El  Moral,  but 
we  started  too  late. 

A  little  before  dark  we  reached  Las  Tapias.  This  consists 
of  a  house  and  kitchen,  certainly  not  without  occupants,  but,  in 
the  confusion  of  peons  and  servants,  I  could  not  distinguish 
them.  The  baggage  was  behind.  Only  two  mats,  which  came 
on  a  led  horse,  gave  us  a  place  to  sit,  without  entering  the  dark, 
windowless  cabin.  We  had  nearly  lost  our  hopes  of  our  bag- 
gage when  it  arrived,  and  the  girls  set  about  getting  dinner. 
The  arrieros  erected  a  tent  over  a  huge  pile  of  trunks  and  pack- 
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ages.  These  tenta  are  generally  erected  in  the  centre  of  the 
road,  or,  rather,  the  narrow  road  is  in  the  centre  of  the  tent. 
The  tent-poles  are  sought  on  the  spot.  The  cloth  of  the  tent 
is  the  property  of  the  gentleman,  who  is  the  chief  of  our  party 
by  all  consideration,  as  he  is  husband  of  one  of  the  ladies.  The 
other  is  an  unmarried  sister  of  his  wife.     I  call  him  Seiior. 

At  10  a  mat  had  been  spread  in  the  house,  a  tahle-cloth 
spread  on  it,  and  a  comfortless,  ill-prepared  dinner  was  season- 
ed with  cheerfulness,  kindness,  and  hunger  into  a  real  feast.  I 
had,  however,  one  ground  of  complaint  that  none  hut  the  serv- 
ants could  remedy,  and  they  would  not.  Besides  paying  my 
scot — escote— for  the  marketing,  I  had  bought  an  extra  supply 
of  chocolate  of  my  own ;  hut  the  guarichas  would  always  make 
me  wait  till  the  last  for  my  chocolate,  and  then  add  water  to  it, 
so  that,  though  I  imbibed  more  fluid,  I  received  no  more  nour- 
ishment.    I  found  all  contention  on  this  point  useless. 

Supper  over,  an  enormous  almofrez  was  produced :  out  of  it 
came  a  good  bed,  as  large  as  a  double  bed  ought  to  he,  to- 
gether with  a  mattress,  hammocks,  blankets,  night-shirts,  and 
dresses,  an  infinity  of  articles.  Three  hammocks  were  hung  ; 
a  gentleman  placed  his  bed  under  the  three,  at  right  angles  with 
them,  so  that  if  any  cord  broke,  he  might  be  sure  to  share  in 
the  misfortune.  The  mattress  was  placed  on  a  wide  wooden 
bench  made  to  sleep  on,  and  the  large  bed  occupied  the  place 
of  our  table  on  the  floor. 

At  4  we  rose,  stowed  all  the  bedding  into  the  Trojan  horse, 
that  seemed  always  to  have  room  for  more,  and,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  my  bed,  was  no  fuller  than  before.  The  combined  in- 
dustry of  four  girls  got  us  a  breakfast  about  7,  and,  after  much 
delay,  we  started  long  before  the  mules  were  ready.  We  de- 
scended still  more,  to  a  stream,  a  tributary  of  the  Coello,  which, 
I  think,  was  in  sight  on  our  left.  Then  we  rose  to  El  Moral. 
This  is  but  a  single  house,  though  marked  on  the  maps. 

From  here  was  another  uninterrupted  ascent  for  some  hours. 
In  this  time  I  had  left  all  my  company  behind,  and  had  passed 
Buenavista  and  an  interesting  spot  called  Azufral.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  had  no  notice  of  it  till  too  late.  It  is  an  excavation 
for  extracting  sulphur.  The  altitude  is  given  at  6470  feet,  and 
the  temperature  is  estimated  at  61°,  while  in  the  excavations  the 
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tliermoineter  rises  to  118°,  according  to  Humboldt.  No  man 
can  breathe  there,  for  the  air  is  95  per  cent,  carbonic  acid,  and 
2  per  cent,  of  tlie  remainder  is  hydros ulphuric  acid.  Of  course, 
such  galleries  can  be  carried  to  no  deptli. 

Near  tliis  spot  is  a  confadcro,  or  clear  plot,  the  highest  spot 
of  the  day's  journey,  that  bears  the  name  of  Agua  Caliente — 
hot  water— from  a  hot  spring  near  there.  The  spot  may  be 
said  to  be  at  the  base  of  Tolima.  I  have  not  been  able  to  hunt 
up  the  spring  itself,  which  is,  however,  some  little  distance  from 
the  road.  Had  preceding  travelers  mentioned  the  spring  and 
the  Azufcal,  I  should  probably  have  seen  both,  for  I  was  fax  in- 
deed aliead  of  my  party. 

I  employed  part  of  this  leisure  in  a  way  that  makes  me  shud- 
der as  I  write.  I  found  a  little  palm  between  10  and  20  feet  in 
height  and  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  quite  abundant 
about  here.  I  wished  to  bring  down  one  to  examine  the  fruit. 
I  cut  upon  it,  at  a  convenient  height,  with  my  heavy  machete, 
slanting  downward,  till  the  sharpened  end  of  the  trunk  sudden- 
ly slid  off  the  stump,  and,  impelled  by  the  weight  of  its  fruit, 
entered  the  ground  like  a  crowbar.  Its  weight  was  very  great, 
and  it  struck  close  to  my  foot,  that  was  protected  only  by  an 
alpargate '.  Had  the  position  of  my  foot  been  a  little  different, 
it  would  have  been  piimed  to  the  ground. 

In  these  altitudes  I  was  surprised  with  rain.  I  preferred 
rather  to  be  wet  than  to  turn  back  for  my  encauchado,  so  I 
walked  on. 

Now  I  was  descending.  The  road  was  wet,  but  stony,  for 
the  formation  seems  to  be  different  here  from  other  parts  of  the 
road.  If,  indeed,  it  be  trachyte,  I  found  little  to  indicate  it. 
The  descent  was  steep,  and  at  length  continuous. 

My  breakfast  had  been  very  alight,  and  my  dinner  last  night 
had  not  left  a  surplus  in  my  animal  treasury,  and  before  reach- 
ing the  summit  ray  appetite  became  clamorous.  Its  appeals 
were  useless.  I  had  passed  but  one  house,  Buenaviata,  since 
passing  El  Moral,  and  I  had  nothing  to  expect  short  of  Toehe, 
the  present  locality  of  the  presidio,  which  lay  in  a  valley  far  be- 
neath me. 

Tiie  road  presented  a  solitude  unet^ualed  by  any  thing  I  had 
ever  seen  on  a  traveled  road,  if,  indeed,  that  can  be  called  soli- 
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tude  ■which  is  filled  ■witli  the  voices  of  birds.  Among  the  rest 
were  turkeys,  and  a  beautiful  toucan  of  a  brilliant  green.  The 
cry  of  one  species  of  this  bird  is  rendered  by  "  Dios  te  v6 .'" — 
"  God  sees  thee  I"  I  picked  up  the  cast  skin  of  a  snake  on  the 
way. 

At  length  my  eyes  were  greeted  by  smoke  that  gracefully 
curled,  hut  not  around  green  elms.  I  hastened  down  the  steep 
hills,  sHppery  with  the  rain,  and  reached  a  roaring  river  (tlie  Co- 
ello)  at  the  bottom,  where  was  a  fire,  but  neither  house  nor  hu- 
man being.  The  road  ran  up  the  left  bank  of  the  river  till  it 
came  to  a  place  where  a  land-slide  had  carried  it  into  the  river. 
The  remedy  for  tliis  was  new,  beautiful,  singular,  and  original. 
A  Yankee  would  have  built  a  water-wall  to  confine  the  river  to 
its  place,  and  taken  earth  from  the  steep  hill  to  fill  in.  To  fa- 
vor this  plan,  the  river  is  full  of  boulders  here  of  all  sizes,  while 
elsewhere  no  rock  ia  to  be  had.  Instead  of  tiiis,  the  engineer 
made  a  zigzag  up  a  hill  that  we  would  regard  as  all  but  imprac- 
ticable. This  road  ascended  half  or  two  thirds  the  height  of 
West  Hoboken  Hill,  and  then,  without  a  yard  of  level  ground, 
it  descended  again  to  the  level  of  the  river.  It  was  broad  and 
beautifully  cut,  as  in  a  pleasure-ground,  but,  unfortunately,  will 
soon  be  destroyed  by  the  weather.  And  this  is  the  most  im- 
portant change  in  the  site  of  the  road  that  has  been  made,  per- 
haps, for  two  centuries ! 

Just  as  I  began  to  climb  the  hill,  I  met  a  beggar  with  a  knife 
in  his  belt.  To  enforce  his  claim,  he  informed  me  that  he  was 
a  presidario.  Had  he  assured  me  that  he  had  murdered  his 
mother  I  could  have  given  him  nothing— my  money  was  behind. 
At  the  very  foot  of  this  descent,  two  rods  from  the  road  and  ten 
feet  from  the  river,  is  a  small  mound  occupied  by  a  hot  spring. 
Any  traveler  will  readily  find  it  by  this  description.  It  appear- 
ed to  be  throwing  up  an  enormous  quantity  of  water,  which,  had 
I  been  in  a  hurry,  I  should  describe  as  passing  off  by  a  subtei-- 
ranean  channel.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  threw  out  no  more  water 
than  could  have  been  dipped  out  with  a  coffee-cup,  but  with  it 
an  immense  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  that  with  much 
force.  The  spring  was  8  feet  long,  3^  wide,  and  6  feet  deep. 
I  got  in,  and  judged  its  specific  gravity  rather  greater  than  sea- 
Water,  bat  I  may  have  been  deceived  by  the  upward  tendency 
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of  the, gas  discharged  beneath  me.  The  temperature  was  90°. 
The  mound  waa  evidently  oxide  of  iron,  that  had  been  thrown 
off  by  the  spring,  as  is  also  some  salt  of  lime,  probably  carbon- 
ate, that  incrusts  twigs  around  there.  The  gas  that  came  off 
seemed  almost  entirely  carbonic  acid,  but  traces  of  sulphur  were 
noticeable.  The  gas  issued  evidently  from  that  end  of  the  ba^ 
sin  nearest  the  river,  and  it  bore  the  body  of  the  bather  percep- 
tibly toward  the  other  end. 

On  the  right  hand  (north)  of  the  road,  20  or  30  rods  up 
stream,  was  a  smaller  spring,  6  inches  in  diameter  and  6  feet 
deep.  Little  gas  escaped.  Less  exposed  to  the  air,  its  temper- 
ature should  be  higher.  I  made  it  91°.  That  at  Agua  Cali- 
ente  is  said  to  be  far  greater. 

I  had  still  nearly  a  mile  to  walk  up  the  river  over  a  very 
wet  plain,  which,  but  for  the  drains,  would  deserve  the  name 
of  swamp.  Ill  the  ditches  here  I  saw  the  first  and  only  con- 
ferva I  have  seen  in  the  country.  Near  the  upper  end  I  saw  a 
field  fenced  in,  which,  however,  appeared  not  yet  to  be  ready 
for  cultivation.  Then  I  crossed  the  Coello  on  a  covered  bridge 
just  above  the  mouth  of  the  Tochecito.  In  the  fork  of  the  two 
rivers  is  a  dry  plain,  covered  thickly  with  large  boTilders,  so  as 
to  be  difficult  to  ride  over.     Here  stands  Toche. 

I  arrived  about  12,  and  my  first  idea  was  to  supply  the  de- 
ficiencies of  my  breakfast.  I  called  for  bread,  butter,  chocolate, 
Iruit,  guarapo,  and  eggs,  but  could  only  obtain  the  latter,  and 
at  the  rate  of  eight  for  a  dime.  I  ordered  four  eggs  boiled,  and, 
by  the  time  they  were  done,  they  had  found  two  bits  of  dry 
bread,  A  board  in  a  comer  served  for  a  table,  the  handle  of 
a  spoon  for  a  spoon,  a  chair  turned  down  for  a  seat.  "While 
eating,  they  assured  me  that  the  ofiicers  here  used  panela  and 
water  for  chocolate,  and  liked  it.  They  could  furnish  me  the 
same,  and  I  tried  it. 

Before  2  our  party  began  to  come  in,  but  all  the  beasts 
were  not  in  till  about  3.  It  was  decided  that  we  could  not  go 
on  to  Gailego ;  this  gave  us  a  dinner  by  day,  and  afforded  me 
an  opportunity  to  observe  the  community  in  which  we  were 
to  spend  the  night.  Toche,  1  think,  was  one  house  before  the 
presidio  was  stationed  here.  Tliat  has  been  enlarged,  two  oth- 
ers put  up,  and  a  dozen  little  huts.     The  buts  are  for  men  on 
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parole.  Tlicy  are  called  francos,  and  are  not,  like  the  guarda- 
dos,  kept  all  the  time  within  shot.  The  franco  that  I  met  to-« 
day  was  a  messenger  that  had  been  dispatched  to  Ibague,  It 
is  unwise  for  them  to  try  to  run  away,  but  they  often  do. 

At  night  the  presidarios  were  marched  down  the  zigzag  that 
we  have  to  climb  to-morrow.  They  were  drawn  up  in  a  Sine, 
the  roil  called,  and  their  rations  given  them.  These  are  meal,  or 
maize,  or  rice,  and  salt,  and  an  immensity  of  panela,  a  c[uarter  of 
a  pound  per  diem.  Moat  of  the  prisoners  are  on  parole,  and  sleep 
in  the  huts ;  the  others  are  thrust  into  one  of  the  houses,  and 
kept  under  guard.  There  are  twenty-five  soldiers,  more  or  less. 
One  of  them  marched  a  prisoner  up  to  us  who  wished  to  b^. 
He  had  the  additional  merit  of  a  large  chain  from  his  waist  to 
his  ankle,  showing  him  to  be  one  of  the  worst  of  the  presidio. 
Even  this  did  not  avail  him :  we  left  him  to  the  mercy  of  the 
President,  whose  only  pardons  seem  to  have  been  of  pi-isoners 
who  had  risked  tlieir  lives  in  the  service  of  cholera  hospitals  on 
the  Isthmus. 

Altogether,  tiie  prisoners  are  well  treated  here,  and,  to  a  poor 
man,  it  is  worse  to  wait  liis  trial  a  week  in  Bogota  or  Ibague 
than  to  serve  a  month  here ;  and  to  any  man,  a  week  here  is 
bettei-  than  to  wait  his  trial  a  single  night  in  the  prison  (stocks) 
of  Pandi. 

"We  were  here  the  guests  of  the  warden,  to  whom  all  the  gen- 
tlemen of  the  party  were  personally  known  except  myself.  He 
gave  up  to  us  his  entire  apartment,  quartering  himself  for  the 
night  abroad. 

In  arrangements  for  the  night,  I  saw  a  specimen  of  that  dis- 
regard of  the  comfort  of  others  that  even  personal  friends  are 
said  to  be  liable  to  show  in  traveling.  The  instance  was  slight 
— the  premature  seizing  on  a  sleeping-place  by  the  youngest 
LL.D.  It  only  merits  mention  from  the  extreme  rarity  of  the 
occuiTence.  For  myself,  I  had  an  excellent  night's  rest  in  my 
liammock  in  the  surgeon's  room. 

I  had  looked  up  from  Toche  to  the  road  above  with  amaze- 
ment, and  an  increduKty  that  would  not  believe  my  eyes.  It 
appeared  rather  to  be  a  work  of  fortification  than  a  road.  Zig- 
zags, as  steep  as  an  armed  soldier  could  ascend  without  climb- 
ing, seemed  to  run  to  points  that  nearly  overhung  the  place 
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where  we  stood.  The  lines  and  turns  were  as  sharp  as  if 
carved  in  stone  or  built  of  brick.  But  no  one  could  tliink  il 
a  road,  for  it  aimed  evidently  at  the  highest  peaks,  and  not  al 
any  pass  that  a  road  should  seek. 

But  it  was  a  road,  and 
our  road.  Up  we  went, 
till,  in  three  or  four  miles, 
I  had  risen  more  than  in 
■-  anyotherroadofthesame 
;  length  in  my  life.  And 
)  there  a  new  wonder 
met  my  incredulous  eyes 
—two  flat  stones,  with 
inscriptions,  which  show 
that  this  road  is  more 
than  two  hundred  years 
old.  They  were  copied 
by  Seiior  Raphael  Pom- 
bo,  who  kindly  executed 
for  me  tlie  annexed  di-aw- 
ings.  I  read  the  first, 
-P0I.quip.Sz6(fc 
paso)  Fra'iicisco  de  Pena- 
randa,  a  24  de  Agosto, 
,ni^«.r..un=  uo  =.^»fi».,i.«  .u„nr..  1641." — HeTC  passcd 

Francisco  de  Penaranda,  24th  August,  1641.  The  second  is 
broken,  and  I  can  not  satisfy  myself  of  the  surname ;  neither 
can  I  learn  what  member  of  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Pe- 
naranda was  here  at  that  day. 

Now  all  this  outrageous  ascent  is  unnecessary.  Our  day's 
journey  follows  up  the  Tochecito.  We  keep  mostly  far  above 
it,  but  probably  only  from  Spanish  or  Indian  aversion  to  roads 
on  side-hill.  And  yet  all  quingo  road  is  effectively  side-hill 
road,  for  on  one  side  is  bank,  and  on  the  other  steep  descent. 

I  stopped  to  see  some  prcsidarios  work,  and  to  talk  with  the 
officer  of  the  guard,  when  a  new  sight  met  jay  eyes :  for  the 
tirst  time  I  saw  one  human  being  bearing  another  as  a  beast 
of  burden.  We  were  at  the  end  of  the  labors  of  the  presidio, 
and  in  advance  were  bad  portions  of  road  that  the  two  ladies 
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urere  thus  to  pass.      The  accompanying  sketch  ]   ,  ■.'~^'  'i- 

3r  scenery  of  the  next  day  in  the  first  great  clt  ; 
valley  of  the  Cauca,  tat  it  here  serves  to  illustrate  '  i.  .it' 

now  to  describe. 

The  sillero  is  not  an  extremely  athletic  man.  He  is  nudi' 
from  the  waist  up,  and  liis  pantaloons  are  rolled  up  at  the  bot- 
tom as  far  as  possible,  especially  in  muddy  weather.  A  rude 
chair  (silla)  of  guadua,  with  a  piece  of  white  cotton  cloth  put 
over  to  keep  off  such  rain  and  sun  as  it  may,  is  all  the  appara- 
tus. This  is  secured  to  the  sillero's  body  by  two  belts  cross- 
ing over  the  chest,  and  anotlier  passing  over  the  forehead.  The 
rider  must  keep  absolately  stilL  If  the  sillero  slip  or  stumble, 
any  motion,  however  slight,  of  the  rider,  will  insure  a  fall.  It  is, 
therefore,  much  easier  to  ride  asleep  than  awake,  and  far  safer. 
At  the  time  I  saw  them  first,  the  way  was  SO  terribly  steep  that 
I  could  not  but  think  that  a  Northern  lady  would  walk  to  rest 
her  horse.  There  is  sometimes  the  same  feeling  here.  A  lady 
told  me  that  she  refused  to  submit  to  it  at  first,  but  her  condi- 
tion forbade  all  idea  of  an  alternative,  and  when  compelled  to 
yield,  she  did  so  with  many  tears.  Colonel  Hamilton,  a  British 
minister,  arrived  in  Ibague  barefoot,  with  his  feet  bleeding,  ac- 
companied by  two  sillcros,  whom  ho  paid  liberally,  but  never 
used.  Our  two  ladies  took  it  more  naturally.  La  Senora  was 
already  asleep,  and  Senorita,  her  sister,  was  reading. 

A  prodigious  descent  and  a  slight  rise  brought  us  to  GaUego. 
We  had  hoped  to  pass  the  previous  night  there,  but  when  I  saw 
the  spot  I  was  glad  we  did  not.  It  was  an  open  tambo,  a  mere 
roof  set  on  posts,  without  a  particle  of  lateral  shelter,  or  one  el- 
ement of  comfort.  Gloomy  enough  was  the  scene,  for  it  was  an 
immense  wilderness  of  the  wax-palm  (Ceroxylon  andicola).  The 
tall  and  slender  stems  (represented  as  far  too  low  in  Humboldt's 
INova  Genera)  were  rising  thick  in  every  direction.  The  cylin- 
drical trunks  were  from  12  to  15  inches  in  diameter,  as  straight 
as  the  shaft  of  a  column,  and  terminated  at  the  summit,  say  50 
feet  high,  by  a  tuft  of  huge  leaves.  The  trunk,  which,  like  all 
palms,  is  destitute  of  bark,  is  coated  with  a  considerable  film  of 
wax,  or,  rather,  it  is  believed,  resin.  It  might  be  made  a  profit- 
able business  to  collect  and  sell  this,  as  much  of  the  wax  used 
in  the  churches  is  imported,  and  sells  here  at  an  extravagant 
price,  nearly  $3  per  pound,  when  in  the  fonn  of  candles. 
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In  nine  months  from  tlie  time  we  were  seated  there,  eating 
liulce  and  drinking  water,  the  scene  was  much  changed.  The 
presidio  had  been  there,  and  left  the  tambo  inclosed  with  walla, 
and  had  added  two  little  huts  and  a  shed.  A  man  was  still  liv- 
ing in  one  of  the  huts  when,  as  a  slow,  bitterly  cold  rain  made 
the  dismal  scene  tenfold  more  dismal,  at  nightfall,  wounded  and 
bleeding,  I  contrived  to  get  off  my  horse  at  the  tambo.  My  last 
meal  had  been  before  starting,  on  the  morning  of  the  day  before, 
though  chocolate  and  a  little  bread  had  sufficed  to  keep  me  alive. 
Of  even  this  support  I  was  partly  deprived,  for  that  morning  I 
had  incautiously  bitten  into  a  berry  so  intensely  nauseous  as  to 
cause  me  to  vomit  up  the  little  I  had  swallowed  an  hour  before. 
I  had  thought  it  to  be  Passiflorate,  but  it  proved  to  be  Cucurbi- 
tate. 

I  waa  coming  from  the  west,  and,  just  before  reaching  the 
highest  point  of  the  Quindio,  a  shower  came  on.  I  mounted 
chiefly  to  keep  my  saddle  dry.  Both  hands  were  filled  with 
plants,  that  I  had  gathered  even  as  I  rode  along  in  the  rain,  and 
over  all  was  my  encauchado,  which  is  quite  an  impediment  in 
an  emergency.  I  was  mounted  on  a  rather  tall  and  awkward 
horse,  and  the  road  was  of  the  steepest.  The  rain  had  just 
ce^ed,  and  we  were  on  the  very  last  ascent.  In  ten  minutes 
we  were  to  leave  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  when  my  horse  fell. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  me  to  dismount,  but  lie  would  rise 
more  easily.  I  attempted  to  land  outside  the  path  in  a  tuft  of 
bushes,  but,  when  too  late,  saw  that  I  was  stepping  off  a  steep 
bank  into  the  top  of  a  thicket  of  slrnibs. 

I  caught  at  the  saddle.  My  horse  was  rising.  I  pulled  him 
over.  For  au  instant  I  saw  the  huge  creature,  whose  feet  were 
uppermost,  directly  above  me.  How  I  was  not  crushed  under 
him  I  never  shall  know.  To  my  surprise,  I  saw  the  horse  roll 
down  below  me.  He  found  himself  in  the  road  again  where  he 
had  been  a  minute  before,  for  he  had  fallen  from  one  quingo  to 
the  next.  I  looked :  my  saddle  was  unbroken,  my  bag  of  oran- 
ges safe,  the  package  of  plants  that  I  carried  undamaged.  Only 
the  last  gathered  were  crashed,  and  them  I  abandoned.  I  climbed 
up  again,  and  then  found  a  wound  on  my  leg.  I  dared  not 
mount,  lest  I  should  faint  firom  pain.  I  abandoned  my  encau- 
chado and  horse  to  a  servant,  and  walked  in  agony  for  half  an 
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hour.  This  was  about  noon,  and  now  at  niglit  I  stood  in  the 
rain  at  the  tambo  of  Gallego.  There  is  no  level  spot  here  large 
enough  to  hold  two  huts.  The  one  in  which  I  spent  the  night 
wa3  about  fifteen  feet  higher  than  the  tainho,  and  distant  about 
twenty  feet  horizontally.  The  steep  paths  were  full  of  slippery 
mud,  so  that  it  was  scai-ce  possible  to  walk  witliout  falling. 

Fortunately,  the  man  that  lived  in  this  solitude  had  killed  a 
black  hear,  and  sold  us  some  of  the  meat.  The  servants  had 
nothing  to  spoil  it  with,  and,  in  spite  of  the  pain  and  the  blood 
still  trickling  down  my  leg,  I  made  a  delicious  dinner  about  8. 
I  then,  with  great  difficulty,  got  some  water  to  wash  the  wound, 
tied  a  silk  handkerchief  on  it,  put  my  dearly-earned  plants  in 
paper,  slung  my  hammock,  and  by  10  I  was  asleep.  Eight- 
and-forty  hours  after  the  accident  I  was  in  IbagQ^,  had  taken 
oif  the  handkerchief,  procured  some  warm  water,  and  was  wash- 
ing the  bits  of  gravel  out  of  the  festering  wound.  Had  I  un- 
fortunately broken  a  thigh,  I  could  not  have  reached  assistance, 
either  by  advancing  or  receding,  in  less  than  a  weeL 

But  this  was  all  in  the  future,  while  we  sat  on  the  ground  an 
hour  eating  marmalade  and  drinking  the  water,  so  deliciously 
cool  then  and  so  chilly  thereafter.  At  another  place,  a  conta- 
dero,  I  saw  a  monument  like  a  tomb-stone,  that  must  have  been 
brought  there  at  immense  cost,  on  which  I  could  read  but  one 
word,  the  revered  name  Cdldas.  It  turns  out  to  be  erected  in 
honor  of  a  mass  celebrated  there  by  Bishop  somebody  some 
centuries  since,  as  I  am  informed  by  a  Seiior  Caldas,  whose 
name  suggested  to  me  the  lamented  Grranadan  sage.  He  was 
waiting  here  to  rest,  and  inscribed  his  name  for  want  of  some- 
thing better  to  do. 

Farther  on  we  passed  an  abundance  of  fine  drinking-places, 
from  which  the  water  flowed  into  the  Tochecito,  on  our  left ;  then 
ciime  a  great  descent  to  the  river.  All  the  way  down  grows  a 
cucurbitate  vine  with  an  elastic  fruit.  At  length  we  are  down 
to  the  bottom,  and  I  feel  sure  that  up  to  this  point  a  road  from 
Toche  could  have  been  buUt  with  less  distance,  no  descent,  no 
blasting,  and  level  enough  for  carriage.  Probably  it  would  cost 
less  than  government  will  spend  on  the  road  during  this  visit 
of  the  presidio.  We  cross  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Tochecito, 
liere  a  small  mill-stream,  and  commence  our  grand  ascent.     1 
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relieved  the  tedium  of  the  way  hj  translating  Longfellow's  Ex- 
celsior into  Spanish,  and  getting  explained  to  me  the  difference 
between  la  hanHera — the  banner— and  lavandera — a  washer- 
woman— by  a  gentleman  who  knows  no  difference  between  the 
sound  of  6  and  V,  He  made  me  comprehend  by  the  time  he 
got  well  out  of  breath.     I  am  afraid  I  hardly  acted  fairly. 

Nearly  at  the  top  was  the  tambo  of  Yerba  Buena,  eo  called 
from  an  abundance  of  peppermint — Mentha  piperita—that  grows 
there  and  in  many  other  places.  We  halted  early  at  Volcan- 
cito,  a  tambo  inclosed  by  upright  poles,  then  the  best  in  the 
whole  mountain.  The  roof  let  in  some  light,  the  walls  admit- 
ted the  wind  freely,  and  the  floor  was  of  loose  dirt.  It  was 
early,  and  I  gloried  in  Voleancito,  gathering  Fuchsias  of  different 
species.  Begonias,  and  other  tropical  plants,  together  with  an 
Epilobium,  that  reminded  me  of  home. 

I  had  a  different  idea  of  the  climate  of  Voleancito  in  the  morn- 
ing. About  sunset  the  cold  began  to  sting  my  feet,  and  I  had 
to  change  my  alpargatas  for  stockings  and  slippers— my  only 
alternative,  for  we  open  no  trunks  this  weeL  In  washing  my 
feet  I  found  water  too  cold  for  me,  for  the  first  time  in  South 
America.  I  immediately  began  to  dreas  for  bed,  putting  on  first 
flannels  of  the  thickest  description,  then  a  night^shirt,  a  woolen 
hunting-shirt,  and  over  all  a  thick  hunting-coat.  I  risked  my 
nether  half,  in  which  the  blood  had  been  circulating  well  since 
leaving  Ibague,  in  a  pair  of  flannel  drawers  and  corduroy  pan- 
taloons. 

These  were  my  extraordinary  preparations.  I  began  my  or- 
dinary ones  soon  after  dinner.  I  had  studied  in  Ibague,  where 
they  have  cold  nights,  the  art  of  sleeping  warm  in  a  hammock, 
and,  as  it  is  not  understood  even  here,  I  will  communicate  it.  I 
took  my  two  thick  blankets  by  one  end,  holding  them  up  to- 
gether, and  lowered  them  to  a  mat  on  the  floor.  Then  Ilaid  them 
across  the  foot  of  the  hammock,  and,  with  assistance  (for  it  was 
very  high),  threw  myself  into  it.  Next  I  drew  the  blankets  out 
of  their  folds  and  over  me  by  the  end  I  held  before.  Next  I 
brought  the  edges  of  the  blankets  within  the  hammock.  So  fai- 
every  body  knows,  but  as  yet  I  have  nothing  beneath  me  but  a 
thickness  of  cotton ;  my  rear  must  be  better  defended.  Here 
comes  my  secret.     I  draw  myself  up  from  the  centre  of  the  ham- 
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mock,  where  I  am  to  sleep,  toward  the  head.  Then  I  put  the 
edges  of  the  blanket  beneath  me,  so  that  they  paas  each  other, 
beginning  at  the  feet  and  ending  at  the  shoulders,  where  the 
process  is  very  diiEcult,  hut  is  aided  by  gi-adually  sliding  down 
the  hammock  to  the  point  of  equilibrium.  Now  only  remains 
the  delicate  task  of  placing  myself  diagonally  in  the  hammock, 
BO  that  the  head  and  feet  are  less  elevated.  All  these  opera- 
tions, be  it  remembered,  are  to  he  performed  as  on  a  slack-rope. 
All  were  suffering  with  the  cold.  It  was  a  time  for  Mark 
Tapley  to  he  jolly  in.  I  called  on  Seiior  for  a  tale,  and  he  com- 
plied. He  told  one  which  gave  me  a  new  idea  of  a  language  in 
which  there  are  no  indecent  words,  or,  if  there  be,  it  is  past  any 
conjectiire  what  they  would  represent.  Fortunately  for  me,  the 
character  of  all  the  parties  present  was  beyond  suspicion,  so  I 
was  only  surprised,  not  alarmed,  at  a  tale  that  in  England  would 
date  hack  to  the  days  of  Charles  II. 

But  there  is  another  puzzle  about  that  tale,  either  ethnological 
or  psychological.  It  must  be  that  I  have  heard  a  variation  of 
it  before,  and  that  in  English,  and  before  I  was  ten  years  old. 
How  shall  I  ascertain  ?  Can  any  member  of  the  Percy  Society 
inform  me  if  there  is  a  tale  of  past  centuries  about  two  people 
spending  a  night  in  a  tree,  and  throwing  down  a  table,  or  a  door 
that  would  serve  for  one,  on  the  heads  of  some  robbers  that 
were  dividing  their  booty  below  ?  If  so,  childish  tales  have  an 
Ulder  date  and  a  wider  range  than  I  could  have  thought  possi- 
ble, and  this  foolish  one  must  be  known  all  over  Western  Eu- 
rope and  both  Americas. 

Unfortunately,  I  had  succeeded  too  well  with  my  hammock. 
A  generous  glow  at  length  pervaded  my  frame,  and  my  heart 
began  to  expand,  and  inquire  into  the  stat«  of  those  around  me. 
Seiiorita  was  very  cold,  and  had  no  prospect  of  sleeping  all  night. 
I  asked  myself,  "Can  I  spare  my  thinnest  blanket?"  My  ex- 
panded heart  answered,  "  For  a  lady,  an  amiable  young  lady 
whom  I  esteem,  and  who  is  suffering  with  cold  more  intense  than 
ever  she  has  known,  I  can."  But  I  found  that,  like  the  last  feath- 
er that  broke  the  camel's  back,  this  blanket  was  necessary  to 
break  the  power  of  the  cold.  I  passed  a  sleepless  night.  I  tried 
a  new  manceuvre ;  I  put  myself  on  my  right  side,  on  the  right 
edge  of  the  hammock,  bringing  the  rest  over  me  for  a  cover, 
Aa 
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Thus  I  resembled  a  Luge  follicle,  or,  zoologically  Bpeakiiig,  a  bi- 
valve, holding  my  shell  shut  with  my  hands,  a  knee,  and  my 
head,  whicli  rested  on  the  inflexed  edge  of  my  upper  valve.  This 
foiled,  and,  when  too  late  to  sleep,  I  added  my  blanket  and  ham- 
mock to  the  covering  of  one  of  the  cold  would-be  sleepers  on  the 
floor,  and  crawled  in  by  his  side  to  thaw. 

In  the  morning  I  found  Seiiorita's  shawl  on  the  bed  of  the 
young  LL.D.jthat  lay  at  the  foot  of  hers.  She  too  had  a  heart, 
and,  in  a  moment  when  her  left  hand  knew  not  what  her  right 
hand  did,  she  had  lent  it  before  she  received  my  blanket.  A 
hearty  laugh  followed  this  discovery,  and  to  this  day  the  men- 
tion of  Volcancito  seems  to  make  a  peculiar  impression  on  the 
young  lady. 

Short  and  unsatisfactory  was  the  breakfast  we  made  before 
leaving  Volcancito.  We  were  near  the  edge  of  the  Paramo,  and 
even  here  the  ground  is  sometimes  covered  with  snow  for  near- 
ly a  week  at  once.  A  peculiar  visitation  sometimes  overtakes 
the  traveler  at  these  altitudes.  Without  suffering  intensely  with 
the  cold,  he  suddenly  loses  his  strength,  then  his  life.  This  is 
emparamarse,  an  occurrence  that  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  one 
of  ray  friends,  and  which  I  have  had  occasion  once  or  twice  to 
guard  against.  But  now  we  had  nothing  to  fear,  and  I  even  re- 
sumed my  scant  walking-dress,  and  had  a  delightful  day.  We 
crossed  an  abundance  of  cool  streams,  all  flowing  to  our  left. 
On  the  banks  of  one  of  them  I  found  a  magnificent  Equisetum, 
5  or  6  feet  high.  I  lost  it  by  trusting  to  the  assurance  that 
others  as  large  could  be  found  in  the  plains  of  the  Cauca,  and 
from  the  great  difficulty  of  saving  specimens  on  this  solitary 
toad.  We  reached  in  an  hour  or  two  the  dividing  ridge,  and 
kept  it  for  some  time. 

Here  the  road  became  bad  as  we  descended,  though  nothing  in 
comparison  to  those  frightful  semi-subterranean  ditches  through 
which  Cochran  rode  and  the  fat  Hamilton  walked  for  long  dis- 
tances, without  elevating  the  bead  up  to  the  level  of  the  gi'ound. 
These  trenches  (callejones)  sometimes  lay  along  our  road  like 
buffalo-traps  (mule-traps),  and  sometimes  opened  upon  it  like 
the  mouth  of  a  deserted  mine.  Had  either  of  these  travelers 
been  given  to  exaggeration,  they  would  not  have  attempted  it  ia 
describing  these  callejones. 
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This  ivas  the  scene  of  my  catasti'oplie  on  a  later  trip.  Hero 
too  is  laid  the  scene  of  a  tale,  that  well  may  he  true,  of  a  Spanish 
official  who,  having  a  right  to  compel  the  service  of  unpaid  sU- 
leros,  rode  one  with  a  pair  of  those  horrid  mule  spurs.  The 
poor  Indian,  goaded  past  endurance,  threw  his  hrute  of  a  rider 
down  a  steep,  where  he  was  killed  by  the  fail,  and  then  fied  to 
the  woods  and  never  returned. 

The  ladies,  who  had  heen  in  their  chairs  only  a  little  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  steep  ascent  from  Toche,  now  took  them  for  a 
good  part  of  the  day,  Senora  slept,  Senorita  read,  and  the  sillero 
went  on  as  if  his  chair  was  empty.  None  seemed  to  feci  that 
there  were  any  necks  at  stake. 

At  2  we  reached  Earcinal,  the  first  house  since  leaving 
Toche,  the  sixth  in  seventy-two  hours.  Here  was  a  family  of 
Antioquenos,  who  supplied  us  with  masamorra,  made  of  cracked 
maiae,  toiled  and  eaten  with  milk.  Tliis  is  a  favorite  dish  in 
that  secluded  province.  I  like  the  Antioqueiios  and  the  Antio- 
queiias,  and  I  like  their  caps,  but  I  think  I  should  not  like  the 
too  frequent  recurrence  of  masamorra. 

Between  Barcinal  and  Toche  there  is  no  good  place  to  pass 
the  night,  and  yet  they  are  more  than  a  day's  journey  apart. 
The  best  remedy  is  a  better  road,  and  one  could  be  made  that 
would  bring  one  through  even  in  bad  weather.  Had  we  proceed- 
ed to  Gallego  the  second  night,  we  might  have  reached  Barcinal 
on  the  following,  and  saved  the  martyrdom  of  Volcancito. 

A  steep,  rough  road  led  from  Barcinal  down  to  Boquia,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Quindio.  Boquia  is  the  head  of  a  district  in 
the  province  of  Cauca.  It  has  some  tolerable  houses,  a  good 
posada,  the  beginnings  of  a  church,  a  wheat-mill  that  I  saw  in 
actual  operation,  and  a  covered  bridge  over  a  branch  of  the  Quin- 
dio.    Provisions  might  sometimes  be  bought  here. 

After  fording  the  Quindio,  quite  a  large  mill-stream,  nearly 
two  feet  deep,  we  found  a  broad  and  beautiful  ascent,  followed 
by  another  that  put  the  ladies  in  their  chairs,  and  brought  us  to 
El  Roble  (The  Oak).  We  stopped  here  early,  and  just  in  sear 
son  to  avoid  a  brisk  shower,  which  surprised  the  arrieros  before 
their  tent  was  completed.  El  Roble  is  not  so  high  as  Volcan- 
cito. We  passed  the  night  more  like  Christians,  eating  at  a 
table,  sleeping  in  a  house,  and  Senorita  even  had  a  bed-room 
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to  herself  nominally,  but  she  could  not  be  secure  fi:oni  intru- 
sion. 

We  left  El  Roble  on  Friday  morning.  A  gentle  descent  of 
about  three  miles  brought  us  to  another  Antioqueiio  family,  at 
Portachuela,  a  pleasant  place  to  stop.  Here  I  found  out  what 
arrepas  are,  and  discover  that  I  have  avoided  them  in  New 
England  under  the  name  of  Johnny-cake,  and  in  Illinois  as  hoe- 
cake,  pone,  and  corn-dodgers. 

We  stopped  again  at  a  contadero,  called  Lagunetas,  and  dis- 
patched peons  to  bring  us  drink.  I  suppose  that,  as  the  name 
implies,  they  found  it  in  *' mud-holes,"  or  "little  ponds."  In 
going  west,  it  is  well  to  drink  here,  or  to  carry  on  water  from 
Portachuela. 

From  here  on  I  found  the  roads  slippeiy  with  rain,  and  ahno- 
hadUlado,  i.  e.,  fall  of  "  mule-ladders,"  between  the  rounds  of 
which  the  animal  puts  his  feet  into  a  deep  mud-hole.  I  put  my 
feet  there  too  by  misfortune,  and  one  time  my  knee,  to  the  no 
small  detriment  of  my  personal  appearance.  I  soon  lost  sight 
of  my  company,  I  found  no  water  to  drink  all  day,  but  found  a 
drink  of  milk  on  the  way.  Here  I  was  overtaken  by  a  man  go- 
ing from  Boquia  to  Cartago  in  a  day  and  a  half;  for  us  it  is 
more  than  two  days,  if  not  three.  He  had  a  comer  of  his  ruana 
pinned  up  into  a  pocket,  from  which  projected  the  head  of  a  live 
chicken,  a  present  to  a  lady  in  Cartago. 

About  2  I  arrived  at  La  Balsa  (The  Haft).  I  had  promised 
myself  a  good  swim  in  the  river,  .but  found  there  was  no  river 
here.  I  am  totally  at  a  loss  for  the  origin  of  the  name.  I  scarce- 
ly found  water  enough  to  wash  the  mud  off  my  feet.  Here  I 
waited  an  hour  or  two  for  the  company,  and  when  they  arrived 
it  was  decided  to  go  no  further. 

La  Balsa  is  the  first  place  that  deserves  a  name  since  leav- 
ing Ibague.  The  population  of  the  district  is  stated  at  199,  and 
that  of  Boquia  198,  hut  both  are  scattered  over  more  than  100 
square  miles  each.  I  know  of  no  reason  for  a  town  here,  but  it 
is  very  convenient  to  us.  I  now  made  a  grand  discovery,  and 
that  was  that  I  liked  plantains  cooked.  So  rarely  are  they  cook- 
ed really  ripe,  that  I  knew  not  the  taste  of  a  ripe  one.  Here  is 
the  first  place  that  I  have  seen  them  abundant.  They  take 
them  to  Cartago  to  selL  A  large  raceme  of  green  ones  was 
^ven  to  one  of  the  led  horses  for  his  dinner. 
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Here  we  dined  on  tlie  floor,  and,  in  consequence  of  a  r^n  com- 
ing on  just  after  we  stopped,  I  got  no  plants.  We  made  the 
acquaintance,  more  lasting  ttan  profitable,  with  the  zancudo, 
which  I  found,  on  examination,  is  no  more  nor  less  than  the 
muaquito.  In  all  my  trip  from  Honda  here  I  do  not  know 
that  I  have  seen  any,  and  here  they  were  so  few  that  I  only 
heard  one  or  two. 

Saturday  morning  found  me  a  little  anxious  about  the  end  of 
our  journey,  especially  as  it  had  begun  to  rain.  I  put  on  my 
encauchado,  and,  though  I  could  have  had  a  horse  the  whole 
day,  kept  my  feet.  Seiiora's  siUero  could  not  do  as  much ;  he 
spilled  his  precious  charge  four  times  in  the  morning.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  talking  with  her  at  the  time  of  the  first  fall,  and 
continued  with  her  till  she  again  took  the  saddle. 

One  comical  picture  might  have  been  witnessed  had  there 
only  been  a  spectator  to  laugh.  The  chair  was  broken,  and  must 
be  mended.  He  stood  his  burden  upon  a  huge  log,  three  feet 
in  diameter.  It  must  be  sheltered,  and  the  only  possible  shel- 
ter was  one  end  of  ray  encauchado,  but  it  served  well  its  pur- 
pose. 

The  Seiiorita,  more  fortunate,  had  not  a  fall  in  crossing  the 
mountain,  I  saw  one  place  where  the  foot  of  her  sillero  had 
slipped  a  yard ;  but  she  is  less  timorous  than  her  sister,  and 
seems  to  have  kept  from  starting.  Two  silleros  fell  with  the 
Senora. 

At  Piedra  de  Moler,  which  signifies  either  grindstone  or  mill- 
stone, is  a  ferry  across  the  La  A'ieja,  into  which  the  Quindio 
empties  some  way  above.  Here  we  paid  a  peaje  or  tax  of  80 
cents  each  to  the  province  of  Cauca.  It  can  not  he  called 
toll,  for  it  is  not  expended  on  the  highways.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  little  piece  of  territory  that  lies  west  of  the  Cauea, 
where  a  road  that  runs  up  and  down  the  river  may  belong  to 
the  province,  all  the  road  in  the  province  is  national,  but  it  is 
very  rare  for  either  nation  or  province  to  spend  any  thing  on  it. 
I  recollect  in  the  space  of  nine  months  only  the  building  of  a 
single  foot-bridge,  and  am  sure  I  have  seen  no  other  labor  or 
money  expended  on  the  highway, 

This  time  we  did  not  allow  the  ferry  to  delay  us  much.  We 
stopped  to  see  the  beasts  swim  across — an  interesting  sight — 
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went  to  the  ferryman's  house  to  eat  some  eggs  and  roasted  plan- 
tains, and  came  on,  leaving  our  baggage  to  follow  in  two  de- 
tachments. 

The  rain  had  ceased,  hut  threatened,  so  that  I  thought  pru- 
dent to  retain  my  defenses.  An  immense  hill  only  remained  to 
ascend  and  descend,  for  Cartago  is  on  the  hank  of  the  river  we 
passed. 

Ascending  the  hill,  I  saw  the  Eihai  (Ileliconia  Bihai),  a  Can- 
nate  herh,  that  supplied  leaves  for  shelter  to  travelers  before  tam- 
bos  were  built.  The  leaves  are  of  that  characteristic  Sdtamin- 
ate  form  shown  in  oar  gardens  hy  the  Indian-shot  (Canna),  and 
in  pictures  hy  those  of  the  plantain  and  banana.  They  are 
from  one  to  two  feet  long,  whitish  beneath,  and  are  hung  hy  a 
notch  in  the  petiole  to  horizontal  strings  passing  over  the  poles 
that  make  the  roof  of  a  rancho.  Each  peon  and  carguero  was 
hound  to  carry  his  quota  of  these  from  this  place  going  east- 
ward, and  the  traveler  might  have  to  sleep  nearly  a  fortnight 
under  a  thatch  thus  transported. 

From  the  top  we  had  the  first  good  view  of  the  Valley  of 
the  Cauca.  It  was  not  level,  hut  rolling,  as  they  say  at  the 
West,  Its  vivid  green  contrasted  beautifully  with  the  drj- 
plains  of  Ihague  and  Espinal.  I  can  scarcely  believe  that  there 
can  he  a  more  beautiful  scene  than  that  where  the  pl^n  breaks 
in  upon  the  view.  Around  you  still  is  tlie  rugged  scenery  of 
the  mountain,  while  in  the  blue  distance  are  the  Caidas  mount- 
ains, which  I  fear  I  shall  never  cross.  It  would  be  more  beau- 
tiful still  were  the  Cauca  visible ;  but,  as  its  right  bank  is  lined 
with  uninterrupted  swamp  and  forest,  it  is  not  to  be  seen  but  by 
penetrating  to  it.  "We  had  obtained  a  single  ghmpse  of  the 
Talley  the  day  before,  not  long  after  leaving  Lagunetas,  but  it 
was  only  through  a  narrow  opening  of  the  trees. 

Soon  after  coming  in  full  sight  of  the  plain  the  duties  of  the 
silleros  ceased.  At  the  first  pool  below,  they  put  themselves  in 
their  best  trim  to  make  their  appearance  in  Cartago.  Camisas 
were  drawn  forth  from  some  safe  storage,  and  hats  and  ruanas, 
added  to  the  simple  costume  of  the  mountains,  made  them  into 
ordinary  peasants. 

At  length  we  reached  the  plain,  but  when  we  made  the  change 
firom  primitive  formation  to  the  alluvial  I  can  not  tell.     I  doubt 
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even  ifthe  line  is  capable  of  being  determined,  so  strongly  do  the 
soils  of  the  two  resemble  each  other. 

The  expense  of  the  trip  I  can  not  tell  exactly.  The  cost  of 
beasts  was  52  dimes  each,  including  peon  service ;  the  subsist- 
ence may  have  been  half  that  sum,  but  we  kept  no  separate  ac- 
comits.  Out  expenses  will  be  found  rather  below  the  average 
cost  of  crossing  the  Quindio,  unless  the  losses  from  petty  thefts 
are  to  be  reckoned  in.  My  chief  loss  was  a  hatchet  having  two 
chisels  deposited  in  a  cavity  of  the  handle,  a  to^^el  (not  that 
crash  one),  and,  of  course,  as  much  rope  as  they  could  easify  lay 
their  hands  on. 

We  arrived  in  good  season  on  Saturday,  but  our  baggage  did 
not  get  in  till  too  late  for  mass  the  next  day.  Cartago  ia  a  town 
of  about  the  size  of  lbagu6,  but  much  lower  and  warmer.  But 
still  I  suifered  little  with  the  heat  here  or  with  the  cold  there. 
For  a  man  who  is  under  tlie  necessity  of  corporal  labor  in  the 
sun,  the  climate  of  Ibague  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  tliat  of 
this  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca.  My  lowest  altitude  in  the 
valley  has  been  2880  feet,  and  the  highest  temperature  in  the 
shade  was  85°,  at  La  Paila,  11th  June,  1853,  at  4  P.M.  Even 
this  is  tolerable.  The  hottest  I  have  seen  in  the  sun  was  127''. 
This  I  have  seen  exceeded  in  New  York  city.  For  the  rest, 
my  observations  in  the  valley  may  be  seen  in  the  Appendix. 

Cartago  has  much  more  of  tile  and  less  ofthatch  than  Ibague. 
The  place  ia  old,  but  not  entirely  iinished,  for  I  saw  one  house 
of  tapias  still  going  up.  They  put  together  a  frame,  with  sides 
of  strong  plank,  shovel  in  earth,  and  beat  it  down.  Bars  that 
hold  the  frame  together  leave  holes  through  the  wall,  but  these 
can  be  stopped.  The  work  is  rather  slow,  but  as  no  frost  evrar- 
attacks  these  walls,  they  are  as  good  as  brick,  and  in  an  earth- 
quake even  better.  By  whitewashing  occasionally,  they  are  as. 
beautiful  at  a  distance  as  marble,  and  much  clieaper. 

I  searched  the  churches  for  any  thing  of  note,  and  found  only 
a  Saint  George — San  Joije  (pronounced  hoar-hay) — mounted 
ovCT  one  of  the  altars,  with  bis  dragon  beneath  his  horse's  feet, 
of  course.     This  saint  is  rather  rare  in  this  country. 

Cartago  stands  on  the  La  Vieja,  but  opposite  the  town  is  a 
large  grassy  island,  with  a  small  and  safe  arm  on  this  side,  and 
a  stream  beyond  that  would  be  navigable  for  a  small  steam- 
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boat.  It  ia  two  or  three  miles  from  the  banks  of  tlie  Cauca, 
as,  indeed,  are  all  the  towns.  This  little  branch  is  a  favorite 
bathing-place,  and  Sunday  is  a  favorite  day,  so  I  found  the  lit- 
tle stream  swarming  with  all  ages,  both  sexes,  and  a  variety  of 
costumes  and  colors.  The  stream  was  now  so  high  that  a  girl 
of  twelve  or  fourteen  had  just  been  rescued  from  drowning,  they 
said.  I  saw  her  adjusting  her  hair  very  composedly,  and  the 
danger,  if  it  had  been  real,  seemed  to  have  matSe  no  impression- 
On  a  subsequent  day  I  visited  the  jaiL  It  is  like  any  other 
house.  One  chap  was  making  pictures,  or  paintings,  he  called 
them,  of  such  a  desperate  character  that  I  think  he  ought  not 
to  be  turned  loose  without  formally  forswearing  the  brush — I 
will  not  say  pencil.  Another  held  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  front  aala  and  the  adjoining  bed-rooms.  His  windows 
opened  out  on  pleasant  balconies,  in  view  of  the  plaza  mayor. 
One  of  his  frequent  visitors  proposed  to  the  alcaide  to  put  a  lad- 
der up  to  one  of  the  balconies,  and  save  himself  the  trouble  of 
letting  him  in  and  out. 

The  girls'  school  seemed  to  be  in  a  remarkably  fine  condition. 
The  patio  was  foil  of  flowers,  better  cultivated  than  any  where 
else  probably  in  the  whole  province.  The  children  seemed 
more  lively  and  cheerful  than  ordinary ;  the  result  of  zeaJ,  I 
think,  in  the  teacher,  who  seemed  more  than  usually  qualified 
for  the  task.  Give  her  books,  and  her  pupils  would  become 
ladies.  I  went  to  looking  over  their  reading-books,  and  found  one 
reading-lesson  of  so  singular  a  nature  that  I  could  not  resist 
my  desire  to  possess  it,  so  I  went  home  and  tore  in  two  a  num- 
ber of  S  Dia,  a  Jesuit  newspaper.  I  selected  a  half  which 
had  a  long  string  of  verses,  beginning,  "  I,  the  President,  am  an 
Ass,  and  my  master,  Faction,  rides  me."  This  I  gave  her  for  a 
reaing-lesson  in  exchange  for  hers,  which  was  a  small  election- 
eering hand-bill,  containing  all  the  names  of  the  candidates  of 
both  parties,  with  a  foot-note  to  each,  praising  those  of  one 
party,  and  bringing  scandalous  charges  against  the  others.  A 
picture  of  the  Goddess  of  Silence  in  the  room  is  the  work  of 
Seiior  Santibaiias,  one  of  the  best  native  artists  now  extant : 
small  praise,  I  allow. 

I  called  at  his  studio,  and  saw  there  some  clam-shells,  a  thing 
so  rare  that  I  have  known  no  others  in  all  New  Granada.     He 
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directed  me  to  a  pond  where  I  found  two  species  alive.  The 
pond  had  no  outlet,  and  the  hottom  is  quite  muddy,  but  it  is 
still  resorted  to  for  hathing  by  some  who  do  not  like  the  brisk, 
clear  water  of  the  river.  One  of  these  species*  is  said  to  have 
been  also  picked  up  on  the  pebbly  tanks  of  the  Paila  River,  30 
miles  south  of  here.     I  can  not  now  think  it  lived  there. 

I  attended  in  Cartago  the  best  ball  that  I  saw  in  all  the  coun- 
try. I  can  not  deny  that  it  was  dull,  but  the  participants  ap- 
peared quite  like  gentlemen  and  ladies.  Still,  there  was  a  re- 
straint and  stiffness  in  the  affair  that  we  do  not  see  in  our  best 
society  at  the  North,  and  which  I  should  not  expect  in  a  South- 
em  race.  One  event  of  the  evening  struck  me  too  strongly  to 
be  easily  forgotten.  A  young  gentleman  entered  the  room  about 
8,  radiant  with  smiles  of  satisfaction :  be  was  cordially  received, 
and  entered  into  the  dancing  with  great  spirit.  I  found  that  he 
had  lain  aU  the  week  in  jail  for  debt.  It  was  only  since  dark 
that  he  had  gained  his  liberty,  and  he  did  not  seem  at  all  mor- 
tified at  the  occurrence. 

Imprisonment  is  abolished  for  debts  contracted  since  a  certain 
date,  but  the  old  laws  were  even  too  severe.  No  amount  of  se- 
curity would  suffice  to  liberate  the  debtor  against  the  will  of  the 
creditor — nothing  but  the  money.  The  creditor  is  to  allow  the 
prisoner  a  real  a  day  for  subsistence. 

They  had  just  had  a  grand  time  in  Caitago  before  my  arrival. 
The  Plaza  had  been  fenced  in  for  buUs.  The  favorite  game  of 
Horned  -monkey  (Caehimona),  in  which  dice  are  used  and  coina 
change  owners,  had  disappointed  some  and  elated  others.  But 
the  only  thing  of  interest  that  I  lost  was  some  open  air  plays  on 
a  stage  of  guaduas,  that  was  still  standing  in  a  comer  of  a  pla- 
zuela,  in  an  angle  made  by  a  church  and  the  sacristia,  I  must 
content  myself  with  the  account  of  this  from  an  article  in  the 
"  Neo  Granadino"  by  an  eye-witness,  who  had  left  Oartago  just 
as  I  arrived : 

"It  was  announced  as  something  extra  that  there  would  be 
two  plays  acted.  But  let  no  one  imagine  (although  it  might  be 
reasonably  expected)  that  they  were  to  be  minor  pieces,  farces 

*  Since  wridng  the  above,  I  liave  learned  tliat  1^  Lea  this  shell  of  amtigaous 
habitat  has  been  named  Anodonta  Eoltonis.  The  Qther  waa  M^cetopus  sili- 
([QOideB, 
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of  one  act,  or  comedies  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  multitude,  for 
whom  tlie  dramatic  compliment  was  designed.  They  had  the 
knack  to  hit  upon  two  grand  dramatic  spectacles,  in  which  all 
the  performers,  even  to  the  prompter,  commit  suicide.  They 
abounded  in  places,  histories,  passions,  customs,  catastrophes, 
courts,  cardinals,  princes,  and  executioners,  whose  names  the 
amateur  performers  could  not  pronounce.  And  they  were  to  be 
acted  on  a  scaffold  erected  in  a  comer  of  a  public  square,  for  the 
benefit  of  all  those  who  could  afford  the  price  of  standing  bare- 
headed half  a  night  in  the  open  air. 

"  After  a  long  delay,  and  clamorous  calls  for  the  rising  of  the 
modest  cloth  that  played  the  part  of  curtain,  it  rose.  Then 
rose,  toOj  the  laugh  of  the  spectators,  who  protested  and  resist- 
ed accepting  as  Lord  Chambeland,  Duque  de  Norfold,  and  Sir 
Grammer,  the  three  worthy  citizens  who  topsyturvically  (al~ 
revesadamenii)  pronounced  these  names,  and  applied  them  to 
each  other.  These  English  noblemen  were  dressed  in  the  mas- 
querade of  private  theatricals. 

"  But  the  uproar  reached  its  height  when  Henry  YIII."  ap- 
peared. On  his  head  was  a  crown,  that  he  had  to  hold  with  one 
hand  lest  it  should  fall  when  he  moved.  His  dress,  modem  in 
the  extreme,  showed  that  the  capricious  monarch  was  very  pro- 
phetic in  the  matter  of  fashions.  He  spoke,  addressing  himself 
rather  to  the  masses  than  to  his  interlocutor.  He  told  of  Ed- 
ward, of  Malcolm,  of  William  the  Conqueror,  of  William  Rufus, 
of  Edgar,  of  his  successor  David,  father  of  Steven— of  the  Em- 
press Matilda,  of  Catharine  Howard,  and  of  other  names  and 
other  things,  all  well  known,  of  course,  both  in  the  theatres  of 
Paris  and  on  the  '  boards'  (guaduas)  of  Cartago. 

"Now  some  began  to  grow  desperate,  drowning  the  voice  of  the 
actors,  and  exciting  obstreperous  laughter  in  the  audience.  In 
one  of  the  most  pathetic  passages  they  shifted  a  scene,  or,  rather, 
the  eloth  that  served  for  one,  and  many  cried  out  at  once  that 
the  door  is  fawUng — que  ae  quee  !a  puerta.  A  child  began  to 
cry,  and  from  more  than  one  voice  was  heard  the  rude  order  to 
give  that  baby  the  teat — (w5re,  notpecho).     Then  stones  began 

*  It  is  easy  to  foresee  tliat  clio  Beformatiou  was  not  to  be  higMy  exalted  i:i 
thU  drama ;  but  the  Bomisli  Church  are  not  to  blame  for  mflking  the  most  the;' 
can  out  of  old  Bluebeard. 
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to  flj  Pr  (rilmdo  was  hit  near  ua,  and  we  retired  well  pleased, 
you  nn)  gues';,  with  the  atra&o*  of  that  sovereign  mob,  who  ob- 
served so  much  decorum  and  quiet  in  the  presence  of  all  the  au- 
thontie'!,  ci\il  and  military,  who  (I  had  forgotten  to  state  it) 
were  pieoent  ' 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

A    CAUCAN    FAMILl 


Scheme  for  Eeveiiling  and  Concealing. — Introduction  to  the  Family. — House  in 
Cartago. — Bad  Ear-ache  and  Ball. — How  to  go  to  Bed. — Water-boys. — Tleas. 
— Horsemanship. — Using  a  Hacienda  as  an  Inn. — A  Peasant  Liar. — La  Ca- 
bana.— An  ugly  Hole  iu  the  Dark. 

My  good  reader,  I  am  going  io  take  you  into  my  confidence 
so  far  as  to  tell  you  what  I  have  been  doing  in  the  whole  day 
since  I  translated  the  paragraph  above.  I  have  made  out  a  hey, 
changing  the  name  and  residence  of  nearly  every  person  that  I 
am  hereinafter  to  mention.  If  you  will  take  my  book  in  hand, 
and  come  into  the  Cauca  to  track  me  out,  you  will  find  every 
brook,  hill,  and  hole  as  I  am  now  to  lay  them  down.  So,  too, 
in  general,  as  to  the  houses,  the  descriptions  shall  be  very  exact, 
only  in  three  or  four  cases  I  may  swoyiS  them  for  special  reasons. 
But  the  characters  that  I  shall  draw  shall  be  as  faithful  as  I 
am  capable  of  making  them.  In  one  or  two  cases  a  conjecture 
shall  be  suppressed,  but  no  ascertained  fact  witliholden  that 
would  throw  light  on  human  nature.  No  character  shall  be  a 
composition,  or  taken  from  two  or  more  individuals ;  and,  how- 
ever much  the  scene  of  an  occurrence  may  be  varied,  the  char- 
acters in  it  shall  be  real,  and  generally  shall  bear  the  same  name 
throughout. 

And  now  we  will  go  out  on  the  plain,  and  meet  the  first  party 
that  we  judge  worth  our  study,  as  they  may  be  coming  in  from 
the  country.  As  we  stand  by  the  pond,  in  which  live  the  shell- 
fish mentioned  a  few  pages  hack,  we  see  a  party  approaching. 

"■  Atriiso  is  the  reverse  of  pn^^reso  —  progress  —  an  idea  almost  worshiped  by 
the  Granadinoa.  Unfortunately,  of  the  presence  of  this  Messiah  of  theirs  we  find 
too  UtUe  evidence,  but  theii:  desire  for  it  is  eranest  and  universal. 
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TKey  suit  my  purpose,  for  I  know  them  welL  The  portly,  in- 
telligent gentleman  that  leads  the  van  ia  Senor  Eiadio  Vargas 
(Mui^ueitio),  a  ■well-educated  gentleman,  who  is  returning  from 
his  hacienda,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Tulua,  to  his  home  in  Car- 
tago.  He  haa  studied  in  Lleras'  Colegio  in  Bogota,  as  have  all 
the  hest-educated  gentlemen  of  my  acquaintance;  and,  like 
many  of  them,  he  is  a  violent  political  enemy  of  his  preceptor, 
and  you  must  make  allowance  for  all  he  says  of  him.  We  al- 
ways have  to  make  allowance  for  some  things  even  in  our  hest 
friends,  and  I  must  confess  my  fear  that  Don  Eiadio  does  not 
always  stop  with  exaggeration  even. 

In  the  house  of  a  respectahle  merchant  in  Bogota  lie  found 
his  wife,  Senora  Susana  Pinzon  de  Vargas,  an  amiable,  not  over- 
energetic  lady,  with  whom  he  is  riding,  and  to  whom  he  is  very 
attentive  and  truly  kind.  I  am  able  to  say  that  the  Spanish 
race  make  far  superior  husbands  to  the  French,  nor  do  I  know 
that,  in  this  respect,  they  are  excelled  in  the  world.  Doiia  Su- 
sana learned  what  she  knows  chiefly  by  being  immured  in  the 
school  of  the  widow  of  President  Santander.  She  is  not, 
however,  greatly  inclined  to  books.  She  is,  at  least,  respectful 
to  the  Church,  and  wears  a  camelian  cross,  the  gift  of  a  pope  to 
a  bishop,  who  was  her  uncle.  She  is  just  now  intensely  suffer- 
ing with  ear-ache,  and  to  this  is  added  the  fatigue  of  a  journey 
50  miles  from  the  banks  of  the  Tulud. 

"With  her  comes  her  sister,  Senorita  Manuela  Pinzon.  Edu- 
cated with  Suaana  by  the  care  of  the  Senora  de  Santander,  she 
is  perhaps  more  literary,  and  in  body  and  mind  more  active  than 
she.  As  to  her  personal  appearance,  the  reader  must  judge  for 
himself.  But  in  the  figure  opposite  you  see  her  in  the  dress 
in  which  she  took  a  fancy  to  be  pictured,  and  in  which  she  has 
been  wont  to  display  herself  and  her  horsemanship  in  the  Aht- 
meda  of  Bogota.  You  would  see,  on  her  approach  to  Caitar 
go,  the  same  horse,  bridle,  saddle,  and  face ;  but  in  dress  all  is 
changed,  except  the  mana,  and  possibly  the  hat.  An  ordinary 
walking-dress  is  the  basis  of  her  costume.  A  handkerchief, 
thrown  over  her  head,  is  kept  in  place  by  a  tine  ruana,  lined 
with  silk  on  the  xmder  side,  and  a  hat,  perhaps  a  small  one,  of 
jipijapa,  like  an  ordinary  boy's  hat,  tied  under  her  chin. 

Senora  Manuela  is  of  a  cheerful  and  lively  turn  of  mind,  not 
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SO  piou3  as  her  sister,  but  still  a  faithfiil  attendant  at  the  mass 
on  days  when  absence  is  sin — on  the  fasts  and  feasts.  She  can 
talk  rapidly  and  much,  hut  she  saya  little  that  woald  interest 
those  who  knew  none  of  her  acquaintances.  And  yet  her  stock 
of  information  is  considerably  above  that  of  ladies  in  general, 
for  she  has  read  a  number  of  novels  of  Dumas  and  Sue — trans- 
lated into  Spanish,  of  course,  for  very  few  ladies  here  read 
French. 

But  the  most  decided  character  of  the  group  is  yet  to  be  men- 
tioned. It  is  the  gentleman's  sister,  Seiiorita  Elodia  Vargas. 
She  has  a  character  of  her  own,  as  well  as  a  face  easily  remem- 
bered. Of  a  stronger  make  than  most  ladies,  and  with  a  varied 
life,  she  has  been  alike  at  home  in  the  Cauca,  Bogota,  and  Cho- 
c6.  There  I  think  she  was  born,  to  rule  over  a  hundred  slaves, 
that  washed  gold  for  her  father,  ate  plantains  and  fish,  and  went 
almost  naked.  They  are  free,  and  the  family  revenues  are  re- 
duced indeed ;  for  the  gold-washings  can  not  be  prosecuted  by 
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whites  in  Choco,  and  free  negroes  will  not  work  when  they  de- 
sire nothing  that  gold  can  bring.  Hence  only  one  fourth  as 
much,  gold  ia  obtained  as  before  1852.  So  the  old  place  in  Cho- 
co has  gone  to  nun,  Seiior  Vargas  is  dead,  and  the  family  must 
live  on  what  the  ill-managed  Hacienda  of  La  Ribera  can  yield. 
Bat  all  this  seems  to  make  little  difference  with  Elodia  Var- 
gas (Murgueitio).  Dignified,  calm,  and  pious,  she  seems  to  be 
above  such  changes.  She  is  a  faithful  observer  of  all  the  ordi- 
nances of  her  Church.  She  ia  in  many  respects  the  head  of  the 
family,  and  her  strong  will  is  law  to  the  members  of  the  family 
as  well  as  the  servants.  They  lack  firmness — she  has  enough ; 
and  her  judgment  proves  the  best  in  the  end. 

Just  as  we  re-entered  Cartago  we  passed  one  of  the  numerous 
bridges  that  cross  the  brooks  and  ditches  which  are  plenty  in  the 
plain  around.  The  old  wooden  structure  had  given  way,  and 
let  in  a  gentleman's  carga  mule.  A  part  of  the  load  had  been  a 
hve  Guinea-pig,  brought  for  some  days  from  up  the  river,  which, 
when  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  home,  had  thus  finished  its  mor- 
tal journey.  We  crossed  the  ditch—brook  I  ought  to  call  it,  I 
suppose- — -without  being  much  bespattered,  and  in  a  moment 
more  were  in  the  Plaza,  and,  entering  a  porton,  soon  found  our- 
selves in  the  patio  of  a  casa  alta. 

As  we  tiled  up  the  stairs,  at  the  head  thei-e  was  another  file 
to  meet  us.  Don  Eladio  found  himself  first  in  the  arms  of  his 
widowed  mother.  Dona  Ana  Murgueitio  de  Vargas,  a  woman  of 
nearly  sixty,  something  like  her  daughter  Elodia,  though  hardly 
as  dignified  as  she  will  be  at  her  mother's  age.  I  wish  it  were 
more  common  for  old  women  to  be  pretty  here,  but  that  can  not 
be  without  education.  But  of  really  old  women  there  can  not 
be  many  in  the  country.  I  can  not  think  now  of  an  octogena- 
rian of  either  sex. 

Next  in  order  came  a  pretty  ^rl  of  about  seventeen — Merce- 
des. Of  her  parentage  or  relations  I  know  little,  except  that 
Eladio  whispered  to  me,  at  the  first  opportunity,  "  She  is  the 
daughter  of  a  white  man."  I  should  think  her  mother,  too, 
might  have  been  as  white  as  his. 

With  two  more  embracings  Eladio's  salutations  were  finish- 
ed. These  were  with  a  venerable  negro  cook,  and  another  serv- 
ant, a  few  shades  Hghter,  and  a  little  cleaner  in  dress.     In  all 
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these  huggings  I  had  no  part.  The  first  half  of  them,  or  even 
less,  would  have  pleased  me  as  well  aa  the  whole ;  indeed,  I  was 
contented  with  the  matter  as  it  was. 

The  house  had  originally  been  one  of  magnificent  dimensions. 
It  occupied  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  covered  ground  enough 
for  a  large  hotel.  But  it  had  been  inherited  by  two  children, 
who  proceeded  to  run  a  wall  through  the  middle,  with  a  porton 
on  each  side,  and  in  the  same  way  the  firont  and  back  patios 
were  divided.  Evidences  of  diminished  magnificence  in  this 
way  are  visible  over  all  the  towns  of  the  Cauca,  but  in  this  case 
it  was  an  advantage ;  for,  had  the  furniture  of  the  family  been 
scattered  over  double  the  space,  it  would  have  cost  them  much 
unnecessary  walking  to  go  from  article  to  article. 

In  addition  to  the  interior  corredor,  we  have  balconies  over- 
looking the  Plaza,  and  an  exterior  corredor  on  the  side  that 
overlooks  a  church  patio  filled  with  a  dense  mass  of  weeds. 
This  corredor  is  our  dining-room,  and  a  pleasant  one.  The 
kitchen  is  still  farther  from  the  street,  a  large,  desolate  room, 
without  a  table  or  chair,  and,  withal,  somewhat  dilapidated  in 
its  walls.  The  tinajera,  the  forge-like  cooking-place,  and  the 
grjnding-stone,  are  all  that  the  room  contains.  The  transit 
from  the  sala  to  the  dining  corredor  can  not  be  made  without 
passing  through  the  principal  dormitory  of  the  family  or  through 
this  kitchen.  The  road  by  the  dormitory,  even  had  it  been  the 
longer,  would  be  better  to  travel  in  going  to  dmner. 

One  article  of  furniture  surprised  me.  It  was  a  spacious  and 
elegant  iron  bedstead  from  Europe,  with  a  wide,  thick,  and  soft 
hair  mattress,  that  might  have  made  a  bed  for  the  President, 
had  he  been  a  Conservador  and  their  guest.  As  it  is,  it  seems 
rather  an  article  of  curiosity,  for  I  do  not  know  that  it  has  ever 
yet  been  covered  with  sheets,  unless  it  be  to  keep  the  dust  off; 
nor  is  it  of  any  use  except  to  show  what  Sybarites  the  Tem- 
perate Zone  harbors.  How  we  all  sleep  here  is  more  than  I  can 
say.  The  ground  fioor  in  the  rear  is  a  stable,  and  in  front  it  is 
rented  to  a  family.  The  servants  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  or  on 
the  floor  of  the  principal  dormitory.  I  assign  the  smaller  dor- 
mitory to  the  queenly,  pious  Elodia,  sprightly  Manuela,  and 
Mercedes,  the  white  man's  dai^hter.  And  Eladio,  his  mother, 
wife,  two  children,  and  their  nurse,  with  the  two  other  serv- 
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anta,  could  find  plenty  ofroom  in  the  large  dormitory.  My 
inseparable  friend,  the  hammock,  hangs  in  the  sala,  a  luxury 
by  day  and  a  necessity  at  night. 

But  Susana  Pinzon  de  Vargas  has  the  ear-ache.  She  is  dis- 
tracted with  it.  It  is  worse  after  dinner.  She  can  hardly  sit 
still  long  enough  to  nurse  her  habe.  And  a  ball  is  coming  off 
to-night.  It  is  not  a  hacienda  ball,  such  as  we  are  yet  to  see, 
but  a  town  ball,  such  as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter,  from  which 
it  seems  that  neither  the  sick  nor  those  in  prison  can  be  spared; 
for  Susana  went  not  distracted  as  I  feared,  but,  needing  some 
distraction  in  her  agony,  went  to  the  bail,  and,  as  I  could  not 
attend  this  evening,  I  saw  her  no  more  till  morning. 

In  the  morning  she  was  no  better,  and  the  doctor  was  called. 
He  prescribed  cupping,  and  the  barber  was  accordingly  sent  for. 
He  produced  a  scarificator,  and  Dona  Susana  was  surprised  that 
so  ingenious  a  piece  of  mechanism  should  have  strayed  beyond 
the  walls  of  the  Inquisition.  But  the  proposition  of  trying  its 
multiplied  knives  on  her  was  simply  absurd.  And,  indeed,  scar- 
ification in  any  form,  however  proper  for  others,  could  never  he 
permitted  on  her.  The  physician  was  gone,  and  wlien  Eladio 
proposed,  as  a  compromise,  that  she  be  bled  in  the  arm,  she  as- 
sented, glad  to  be  thus  rid  of  the  barber,  and  he  assented,  glad 
thus  to  gain  his  fee  and  be  off. 

An  accidental  discovery  here  looks  worse  than  it  is :  let  no 
lady  faint  over  it  or  scream  audibly.  I  happened  in  the  dor- 
mitory one  morning  before  Seiior  Vargas  had  risen.  He  was 
late,  for  the  Seiiorita  Manuela  Pinzon,  his  sprightly  sister-in-law, 
was  already  dressed  and  conversing  with  him  when  he  began  to 
rise.  He  sat  up  in  bed  stark  naked,  except  so  far  as  covered 
by  the  bed-clothes,  for,  like  Jaques  Couche-tout-nu  in  the  Wan- 
dering Jew,  he  denudes  himself  entirely  when  he  goes  to  bed. 
I  do  not  know  whether  this  custom  prevails  out  of  the  Cauca : 
I  should  not  have  discovered  it  if  it  had. 

I  can  not  tell  what  people  do  in  Cartago.  It  is  a  quiet  place 
for  one  in  its  position.  It  stands  where  four  great  ways  of  com- 
merce meet.  Above  is  a  grazing  country,  that  yields  iiorses, 
mules,  beef,  and  pork.  Beef  is  cheaper  on  the  vast  plains  of 
the  East,  in  Casanare,  for  instance,  but  there  they  have  no  de- 
mand for  it.     Below  Cartago  is  the  gold  country  of  Antioquia, 
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includmg  also  part  of  the  province  of  Cauca,  where  little  food 
is  raised.  Eough,  ateep,  and  rocky,  it  looks  to  the  plains  above 
for  its  beef  and  pork,  horses  and  mules.  I  estimate  this  dig- 
ging population  at  249,822,  most  of  whom  eat  some  beef  and 
pork,  and  use  some  beasts  of  burden.  West  of  here  is  the 
gold-wasliing,  fish-eating  province  of  Choco,  with  a  population 
of  43,639.  Enough  of  these  see  beef  and  lard  once  a  year, 
or  oftener,  to  make  the  population  dependent  on  the  pastures 
above  Cartago  a  quarter  of  a  million. 

Some  horses  and  muJea  are  diiven  over  the  Quindio,  but  no 
beef.  Dried  beef  is  sold  for  this  journey.  Most  of  the  salt 
used  in  the  upper  Cauca  comes  over  the  Quindio,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  imported  goods.  Most  of  the  hides  of  animals  raised 
here  are  put  to  uses  unknown  at  the  North,  as  mats,  beds,  bas- 
kets, trunks,  packing-boxes,  ciiairs,  cordage,  harness,  fence, 
doors,  and  other  uses  too  numerous  to  mention ;  so  there  is  no 
hide  trade.  A  tobacco  trade  is  springing  up.  The  cinchona 
of  the  province  of  Popayan  passes  through  Cartago,  and  over 
the  Quindio,  to  avoid  the  risks  of  Buenaventura.  Tobacco 
makes  its  exit  in  both  directions.  Cacao  is  raised  above,  and 
seat  through  here  to  the  mines.  Rice  might  be*  Indigo  might 
be  exported. 

You  would  expect  merchants  here  with  adveiiisements  out  in 
all  directions  of  "Highest  cash  price  paid  for  cacao;"  "Beef 
wanted;"  "Wanted  100  mules;"  "Northern  goods  given  for 
indigo ;"  "  Coffee  received  in  the  smallest  quantities  for  silks 
and  hardware."  No  such  thing.  Probably  no  merciiant  in  Car- 
tago ever  spent  a  dollar  in  advertising.  Barter  is  unknown  to 
me,  if  even  the  word  is  found  in  Spanish.  Truequs,  the  neai^ 
est  word,  would  hardly  suggest  the  idea. 

Commerce  has  three  stages  of  existence.  First  is  naked  cash, 
without  bills,  barter,  or  credit.  It  is  sure — sure  as  the  march 
of  a  snail.  Next  comes  barter,  mixed,  of  course,  with  what  cash 
there  may  be  in  a  region.  For  this  the  Cauca  commerce  seems 
waiting.  Lastly  comes  the  fast  system  of  cash,  bills  of  credit, 
bank-notes,  exchange,  double-entry,  shaving,  gi'eat  fortunes,  and 
splendid  bankruptcies  for  half  a  million.  The  light  of  this  mil- 
lennium is  yet  to  dawn  here. 

With  all  this,  I  am  surprised  to  see  so  little  in  the  streets  of 
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Cartago  The  moat  active  doings  I  see  are  the  mo'vement'i  of 
the  Tvatcr  ho'v  s  Tliej  aie  mounted  on  a  mule  a  hoi  e  oi  the 
ruins  of  either  whilt,  jet  the  iital  spark  lemims  To  the  four 
comer?  ot  the  laiv  horse  thit  serve?  as  i  siddle  "ire  h  mg  i  mr 
tarras  of  guadua.  The  imp  to  whose  mercy  the  quadrapcd  is 
abandoned  rides  deep  enough  into  the  arm  of  the  La  Vieja  to 
dip  up  his  water  without  dismounting.  He  ought  to  dip  it  up 
only  on  the  upper  side  of  the  horse,  ■with  no  other  water-boy 
above  him,  nor  any  groom  washing  down  horses,  nor  any  bath- 
ers, but  you  can  not  make  such  a  scapegrace  careful.  His  mind 
is  all  bent  on  running  races  with  water-boys  as  wretchedly 
mounted  as  himself.  Now  he  is  stopped  by  a  woman  that  of- 
fers him  a  cigar  if  he  will  hang  on  her  two  tarras,  and  return 
them  to  her  fidl.  He  asks  no  consent  of  his  beast  or  his  em- 
ployer.    So  a  water-boy  knows  no  want  of  eigais. 
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I  can  not  take  leave  of  Cartago  without  mentioning  the  most 
numerous,  and  by  far  the  most  active  part  of  its  population. 
The  flea  is  a  beautiful  object  when  secured  in  balsam  between 
two  plates  of  glass  for  the  microscope.  Trained  to  drag  a  chain 
or  draw  a  carriage,  as  these  little  hexapods  are  said  to  have 
been,  they  are  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  curious.  And  or- 
ganize them  info  an  army,  and  the  sharp,  slender  claws,  so  beau- 
tifully exhibited  in  the  microscope,  show  themselves  admirable 
for  clinging  to  yon,  and  the  curious  lancet  is  a  most  perfect  in- 
strument for  perforating  the  human  cuticle. 

But  to  all  these  good  qualities  there  are  two  drawbacks.  One 
is  his  nv\\ihiqn.ity-—n.irgendAeit  our  German  cousins  would  call 
it — ^his  no-where-ness  "when  you  put  your  finger  on  him;" 
and  the  other  is  the  hardness  of  his  cuirass.  It  would  take  me 
till  night  to  tell  yon  of  all  the  adventures  which  have  taught  me 
the  extent  of  these  qualities.  One  time  I  will  "  put  my  finger 
on  him"  really.  I  crush  him,  ruin  him,  pulverize  him,  and  take 
up  my  finger  to  feast  my  eyes  on  his  mangled  carcass,  when  lo ! 
he  bounds  off  eight  hundred  times  his  length,  and  I  can  almost 
imagine  a  tiny  derisive  laugh  at  the  idea  of  his  getting  a  broken 
leg  or  a  sprained  ankle  so  easily.  I  can  find  another  more  eas- 
ily than  catch  him  again. 

Another  time  I  wet  my  finger  before  I  put  it  on  him :  he 
shall  not  fool  me  so.  I  rub  hnn  till  I  have  broken  every  bone 
in  his  body,  and  almost  the  bones  of  my  finger  besides.  I  stop 
and  deliberate  whether  I  will  let  him  up  yet.  No  ;  I  wiU  make 
assurance  doubly  sure  by  giving  him  one  more  crushing.  Then 
I  take  my  finger  off,  and  lo,  "  lie  isn't  there ! "  Of  course  I  look 
foolish.  But  no  mortal  can  stave  off  his  fate  when  his  time 
comes;  so  I  find  recorded  in  my  diary,  "Paila,  9  July,  1853. 
Had  a  capital  day.  Dreamed  of  home  last  night ;  had  recent 
beef  for  dinner ;  got  a  new  plant,  caught  a  butterfly,  and  hilled 
a  Jim."  The  flea  that  died  that  day  met,  doubtless,  an  acci- 
dental death;  but  my  last  visit  to  Cartago  initiated  me  into  the 
art  of  flea-catching  by  incessant  practice.  I  killed  dozens  of 
them.  It  was  almost  worth  a  journey  there.  Once  I  went 
down  the  La  Yieja  and  bathed.  I  turned  my  clothes  inside 
out,  and  with  unpitying  eye  saw  no  less  than  six  ejected,  far 
from  any  house,  to  take  the  chances  of  the  weather ;  and  all  the 
way  home  I  was  the  sole  tenant  of  ray  vestments. 
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But  we  must  leave  Cartago.  Bon  Elactio  and  Ha  wife,  licr 
sister,  and  the  children,  are  to  start  for  Tulim.  His  kindness 
mounted  me  on  an  easy  horse  and  a  safe  one,  for  lie  consid- 
ers me  a  bahe  in  horsemanship.  What  he  would  say  to  one 
whose  equestrian  education  Lad  teen  finished  on  a  Yankee  farm, 
without  any  fartiier  lessons  at  the  South  and  West,  I  can  not 
tell.  There  ouglit  to  be  no  hettcr  horsemen  in  the  world  than 
those  of  the  Cauca,  but  you  would  never  observe  the  fact. 
The  Caucano  is  not  proud  of  his  horsemanship.  He  makes  no 
display,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any  one  who  has  any  reputation 
as  a  horseman,  or  wishes  any.  They  lide  as  if  by  instinct  and 
of  course.  Stili,  I  think  we  have  some  greatly  exaggerated  ac- 
counts of  Spanish- American  horsemanship. 

We  soon  passed  rock  in  situ — not  in  a  mountain,  not  in  a 
high  hill.  The  road  had  once  passed  over  a  steep  knoll,  15  feet 
high.  Travel  had  cut  it  down  to  a  level  with  tlie  plain  for  a 
space  of  10  feet  in  width. 

The  sides  and  bottom  of  this  cut  are  horizontal  strata  of  sand- 
stone, rartlier  up  I  found  strata  of  infusorial  earth  in  it.  It  is 
so  soft  and  so  wliite  that  it  is  used  as  chalk,  and  both  are  call- 
ed tiza.  The  best  I  saw  was  10  or  15  miles  above  Cartago, 
where  I  picked  out  a  specimen  from  the  bank  for  my  friends  at 
home.* 

I  can  not  say  enough  of  the  country  otct  which  we  swiftly 
sweep  in  a  large  and  gay  troop,  Bosques,  knolls,  green  gladea, 
gentle  siopes,  hill-sides,  and  small  plains  came  along  in  an  ever- 
vaxying  succession.  Only  the  brooks  were  mute.  They  had 
neither  velocity  nor  pebbles  to  give  them  voice.  They  added 
no  beauty  where  they  alone  could  have  added  any. 

At  Saragoza,  a  small  village,  some  who  had  mounted  to  ac- 
company ua  took  leave  and  turned  back.  Just  there  I  saw  the 
first  and  last  live  specimen  of  the  sloth,  here  called  Perico  lijero 
{swift  Perico).  It  may  be  the  Acheus  Ai.  Ai  is  a  natural  in- 
teqection  expressive  of  pain,  and  is  given  to  the  animal  on  ac- 
count of  his  doleful  cries.  He  was  as  large  as  a  middle-sized 
dog,  and  clung  to  the  stick  to  wliich  he  was  tied,  and  by  wbicli 
his  possessor  bore  him  on  his  shoulder.  They  live  back  down- 
ward, in  a  state  of  perpetual  suspense  that  would  be  quite  dis- 
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agreeable  to  ordinary  animals.  They  are  no  more  helpless  on 
the  ground  than  a  lamb  would  be  in  a  tree.  Specimens  of  mam- 
mals are  so  scarce  here  that  the  traveler  should  never  presume 
on  future  opportunities.  Much  to  my  regret,  I  had  to  leave  this. 
At  dark  I  discovered  the  bead  of  the  column  entering  the  gate 
of  Senor  Pedro  Sanchez,  a  few  miles  north  of  Obando.  It  stands 
somewhat  out  of  the  way,  on  a  pleasant  knoll.  I  did  not  sup- 
pose at  the  time  that  he  had  any  better  business  than  keeping 
a  sort  of  tavern,  by  giving  his  rooms  up  to  travelers.  I  have 
since  learned  not  to  judge  men  by  their  furniture.  The  family 
left  the  sala  to  our  sole  occupancy.  The  spirit  of  delay,  that 
guides  all  travelers'  movements  here,  made  our  morning  start  to 
hang  oif  till  3  P.M.  For  this  we  made  up  by  a  dinner  between 
9  and  10,  My  abort,  rapid  ride  fatigued  me  exceedingly,  more 
so  than  the  hardest  day's  walk. 

"While  waiting  in  the  piazza  for  dinner,  they  diverted  me  with 
the  babe-carrier  by  setting  him  to  lying.  He  was  a  thick-set 
Choc6  negro  of  about  40  or  45,  whose  comical  ways  of  pacifying 
the  babe  on  his  back,  when  it  worried,  had  diverted  me  much 
more  than  did  the  lies  lie  now  told,  which  had  no  other  merit 
than  their  size  and  coolness.  Among  tlie  rest,  lie  said  he  was 
engaged  to  a  beautiful  princess  in  Europe,  and  was  going  on 
soon  to  claim  !iis  bride.  He  appeared  ftilly  satisfied  when  he 
found  be  had  earned  from  me  the  surname  of  Pedro  el  Embus- 
tero  (Pedro  the  Liar). 

We  were  obliged  to  supply  our  own  water,  and  that  delayed 
us  considerably.  The  peon  that  weut  after  it  had  with  bim  an- 
other to  dispel  his  fears,  light  his  way,  or  drive  off  the  wild 
beasts  with  a  bright-flaming  brand  that  resembled  pitcb-pine, 
but  was  called  cipres.  Neither  this  nor  cedro  are  coniferous 
trees.  The  latter  may  be  Amyris  or  Cedrela.  Of  the  former  I 
could  obtain  leaves  only. 

It  was  a  pleasant  January  evening  as  we  sat  out  there  in  the 
piazza,  neither  too  warm  nor  too  cold,  till  our  dinner  was  ready, 
and  then  I  was  soon  hung  up  in  my  hammock,  and  the  others 
spread  round  miscellaneously,  and  all  asleep  on  tables,  poyo, 
and  floor.  We  decided  to  rise  at  two,  take  chocolate  immedi- 
ately, and  start  at  three.  No  such  plan  is  ever  executed.  We 
left  at  half  past  four,  but  without  our  chocolate.     It  was  still 
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quite  dark  when  we  were  finding  our  way  southward,  not  with- 
out difficulty,  for  most  of  the  road  was  wnfenced,  and  paths  led 
in  every  direction.  At  daybreak  we  summoned  up  a  family  in 
Obando  (formerly  Naranjo),  who  kept  a  sort  of  venta,  and  would 
sell  some  aguardiente  to  those  of  us  who  needed. 

We  then  proceeded.  We  left  Pedro  el  Embuatero  with  his 
babe  to  make  up  in  dUigence  what  he  lacked  in  fleetness.  Na- 
ture has  provided  the  young  with  means  to  keep  pace  with  the 
dam,  but  I  know  of  no  means  to  prevent  a  babe  on  negro-back 
being  an  impediment  to  the  journey  of  the  mother  mounted  on 
a  good  horse.  Of  this  we  felt  the  full  force  to-day.  The  serv- 
ants and  baggage  left  us  behind. 

Here  we  passed  the  Rio  de  los  Micos  on  a  respectable  uncov- 
ered bridge,  the  only  bridge,  in  fact,  capable  of  bearing  the 
weight  of  a  horse  in  all  this  region.  I  pass  no  bridge  unmen- 
tioned. 

At  Victoria  we  called  for  breakfast  just  as  the  people  were 
coming  out  from  mass  in  a  church  not  far  from  us.  The  town, 
if  town  there  be,  is  small,  and,  it  seems,  could  spare  us  nothing 
to  eat.  A  mile  or  two  farther  on,  and  half  a  mile  off  our  road, 
we  were  more  fortunate.  It  cost  us,  however,  two  hours  and  a 
half,  and  as  we  left  it  was  getting  rather  warm  to  travel  in  the 
sun. 

I  saw  here  my  first  nispero,  the  fruit  of  Achras  Sapota,  but 
having  no  resemblance  to  the  zapote,  a  ilatisia.  The  nispero 
is  of  the  size  of  a  toJerable  peach,  with  a  number  of  quite  large 
seeds.  It  is  a  comfortable  fruit  to  eat,  but  there  is  a  gummy 
milk  in  the  skin  that  repels,  and  veiy  little  in  the  flavor  to  in- 
vite a  Northern  palate.  The  zapote  la  just  the  reverse.  It  ia 
as  large  as  a  good-sized  apple,  and  has  a  thick  buff  rind,  with  a 
reddish-yellow  pulp  within.  It  is  a  little  fibrous,  but  of  a 
pleasant  flavor.  It  breaks  open  readily,  and  discloses  a  huge 
seed  within,  not  unknown  to  us  of  the  North  on  account  of  ita 
beautiful,  amooth,  chestnut-colored  back,  with  a  rougher,  whitish 
hilum  occupying  the  whole  under  surface.  The  pnlp  is  gener- 
ally eaten  away  from  the  rind,  which  is  at  last  tiirown  away. 
Neither  is  a  first-class  fruit. 

I  am  sorry  we  must  leave  our  party  so  soon,  but  I  have  a 
call  to  make  at  La  Cabana,  a  hacienda  west  of  the  road  a  few 
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miJes  atove  Victoria.  With  earnest  attieiis  to  Susana  and 
Manuela  Pinzon,  and  a  real  reluctance  in  separating  nie  from 
Senor  Vargas,  and  other  gentlemen  to  whom  I  could  not  well 
introduce  the  reader,  aa  wc  may  not  meet  them  again  except  as 
strangers,  I  rein  off  to  the  right,  and  soon  a  hiUock  intervenes 
hetween  me  and  the  cavalcade.  I  pursue  a  westward  course  for 
a  surprising  distance.  I  have  considered  our  road  as  lying  he- 
tween the  Cauca  and  mountain  forests,  that  have  been  unoccu- 
pied since  the  extermination  of  the  Indians.  So  it  is  in  theory; 
hut  this  belt  of  pasturage,  which  is  often  not  a  mile  wide  be- 
tween the  forest  of  the  Cauca  and  that  of  the  Quindio,  may  ex- 
tend far  into  either. 

Finally,  I  wind  round  a  marsh  surrounded  by  hillocks,  one 
of  whicii  is  crowned  hy  the  buildings  that  hear  the  modest 
name  of  The  Cabin.  I)r.  Guevara  meets  me  at  the  door,  and 
his  wife,  Seiiora  Monzon,  is  happy  to  meet  one  who  knows  her 
iather.  It  is  supposed  that  the  name  once  was  Monson,  and 
that  her  ancestry  is  partly  English.  The  house  seems  an  ac- 
cidental combination  of  three  straggling  buildings,  which  seem 
to  mark  out,  if  not  inclose,  a  patio.  In  one  respect,  it  is  the 
most  admirably  situated  liaeienda  in  the  Cauca.  It  is  on  the 
innermost  knoll,  overlooking  a  broad  and  beautiful  pasture  that 
extends  almost  to  the  very  bants  of  the  river.  We  can  not  see 
the  tawny  flood  that  we  saw  last  as  we  passed  its  mouth  on  the 
Magdalena,  but  it  is  here  hid  from  view  hy  but  a  narrow  skirt 
of  woods,  and  the  hills  of  the  other  banda  are  quite  near  us. 

But  there  is  one  drawback — the  water.  Most  houses  stand 
near  a  brook.  All  towns  must.  I  know  of  no  well,  nor  any 
name  for  one  in  New  Granada.  I  know  of  but  two  springs  (at 
Mesa  and  Libraida)  which  are  used.  La  Cabana  is  the  only 
hacienda  that  I  know  to  be  supplied  directly  from  the  Cauca. 
Their  tinajeca  contains  seven  huge  tinajas.  A  troop  of  negro 
women  go  to  the  river  every  morning,  and  bring  water  on  their 
heads  to  fill  the  one  emptied  the  preceding  day.  It  stands  a 
week  to  settle,  and  is  then  fit  to  drink.  This  may  not  seem 
like  drinking  from  a  deep  well  or  a  spring  that  is  cool  all  sum- 
mer, nor  yet  like  drhiking  iced  Croton  water,  hut  such  luxuries 
can  not  be  known  here.  The  Cauca  water  is  as  good,  perhaps, 
as  any  in  the  world,  and  may  be  compared  to  water  at  St,  Louis 
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without  ice.  Elsewhere  I  have  only  drunk  it  at  ferries,  mud 
and  all. 

La  Caliana  has  another  attraction.  It  has  a  study,  a  room 
really  devoted  to  reading  and  writing.  Dr.  Guevara's  lihrary 
must  amount  to  over  100  volumes,  all  in  Spanish  and  French. 
He  takes  also  the  Correo  de  Ultramar,  as  does  also  a  gentleman 
in  Cartago.  It  is  encouraging  to  meet  these  signs  of  a  literary 
taste. 

I  gained  the  highway  at  a  point  ahove  where  we  left  it.  I 
went  south  of  La  Cahaiia  half  a  mile,  crossed  a  hrook  called  Hio 
Hondo,  in  a  deep  ravine,  from  whieh  the  ascent  was  the  ugliest 
I  have  ever  seen  yet.  Then  I  wound  around  hosques  and  knolls 
for  a  mde  more  to  the  road.  One  night  afterward  I  retraced 
these  steps  after  dark,  and  dark  it  was  when  I  arrived  at  the 
brink  of  the  ravine,  hoping,  bad  as  it  must  he,  that  it  was  the 
very  same  spot  where  I  had  risked  my  neck  in  daylight  before. 
Conceive  what  the  descent  must  be  in  the  dark.  Suffice  it,  I 
never  yet  have  broken  my  neck.  It  has  not  often  been  in  so 
much  danger  as  there.  Anived  at  the  other  bank,  I  found  the 
bars  at  the  top  converted  into  an  impregnable  fence,  not  to  be 
passed  by  a  horse  without  destroying  a  great  deal  of  human  la- 
bor. I  looked  above  and  below,  then  tied  mj  horse,  and  fin- 
ished my  journey  on  foot.  Seiior  Guevara  sent  a  servant,  who 
brought  in  my  horse  ty  a  circuit  of  some  miles.  The  bars  had 
been  fenced  up  in  consequence  of  the  carelessness  of  passers, 
who  left  them  open  and  allowed  his  cattle  to  stray. 
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EOLDANILLO   AND   LAW. 

A  Gentleman  Liar. — Pleasant  Family. — A  nice  Swim. — Over  tte  Canca. — Eiob 
ramily  and  few  Comforts.  —  La  Mona. — Sabbath  Eve. — Itoldanillo.— Good 
Priest. — Select  School. — Church  Oi^an. — Law. — Superioritj  of  our  Sjstcm.— 
Incredulous  Priest. — Civil  Suits. — A  queer  Fruit. — Swimming  the  Cauca. 

Don  Eladio  Vargas  and  I  had  been  riding  from  Cartago  to 
Saragoea  when  we  fell  in  with  Beliaario  Cabal.  lie  is  a  young 
LL.D.,  who  li\'es  I  know  not  how,  unless  it  he  hy  his  interest 
in  the  Hacienda  of  Chaqueral.  Law  pays  little  or  nothing  here. 
I  was,  as  usual,  trying  to  extract  from  him  any  infoimation  that 
he  might  possess  about  the  resources  and  elements  of  wealth  of 
the  country.  He  stated  that  he  had  great  hopes  of  vanilla.  I 
remarked  to  him  that  any  export  worth  a  dollar  or  more  a  pound 
would  be  likely  to  be  able  to  hear  the  costs  of  getting  to  the 
ocean ;  but  no  cheap  ones,  at  present.  He  said  that  he  had 
10,000  plants  of  vanilla  already  set  out,  and  hoped  yet  to  in- 
crease the  quantity.  I  was  glad ;  hoped  they  would  succeed ; 
should  be  very  happy  to  see  them ;  I  had  seen  none  but  spon- 
taneous vanilla  plants.  He  hoped  I  would  call  at  Chaqueral 
some  time  when  he  was  at  home.  After  move  talk  of  the  same 
sort  we  arrived  at  Saragoza,  and  Belisario  went  on. 

I  had  better  now  speak  of  vanilla,  although  hardly  in  place 
here.  It  is  not  the  Tonqua  bean,  but  a  long  pod  of  a  simiha: 
flavor.  It  is  no  bean  at  all  but  is  filled  with  very  minute  seeds. 
It  is  an  orchid  plant  The  begt  specie*  seems  to  be  Yanilla  ar- 
omatica,  but  son  e  other  species  have  some  of  the  peculiar  flavor, 
or  rather  odor  but  peihaps  in  a  less  degree.  I  can  not  tell 
whether  the  Vanilli  aromitica  ^ow  here  I  think  it  does, 
from  the  appeirance  of  the  fruit  m  size  shipe,  and  odor,  but 
have  no  description  to  comj  are  the  plant  a\  ith.  Most  orchids 
grow  on  trees  pseudo  pirasites  not  drawing  any  nourishment 
from  the  tree  as  does  the  mistletoe  here  a  very  common  plant. 
The  genus  Vanilla  consist    of  thick  Iea\ed  vines,  that  cling  to 
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the  bark  of  trees,  but  have  their  roots  in  the  ground.  They 
grow  in  deep  woods,  and,  as  orchids  are  apt  to  do,  very  sparsely. 
You  are  by  no  means  sure  of  tinding  two  specimens  of  the  same 
species  on  the  same  acre  or  in  the  same  day.  I  have  spent 
hours  and  Iiours  in  hunting  vanilla  flowers,  hut  never  found  hut 
two.  The  cultivation  of  such  a  plant  would  be  very  peculiar, 
hut  might  he  a  mine  of  wealth  should  it  succeed. 

When  Belisario  had  gone  on,  Eladio  told  me  that  all  he  had 
been  telling  me  was  a  string  of  lies. 

I  stopped,  and  looked  hard  in  his  iace.  Couldn't  I  under- 
stand Spanish? 

"  He  has  not  a  single  root  of  vanilla  in  cultivation,''  said  he. 
"It  is  all  lies." 

So,  when  I  had  proceeded  up  from  La  Cabana  to  Las  Lajas 
— Flat  ^towes— Eiver,  I  turned  otF  to  the  east  toward  Chaque- 
ral,  not  to  see  a  vanilla  plantation,  hut  a  iiar.  A  gentleman  liai- 
would  be  less  of  a  curiosity  now ;  hut  my  readers  will  excuse 
me — I  was  green  then,  and  believed  what  gentlemen  told  me.  A 
man  needs  to  be  a  year  in  a  country  before  he  can  begin  the 
study  of  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  to  advantage.  I  want- 
ed to  see  how  Belisario  would  look,  what  he  would  say,  when  I 
insisted  on- seeing  his  vanilla  plantation. 

Leaving  to  my  right  a  house  on  a  pretty  knoll,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rio  de  Las  Lajas,  I  passed  through  a  hill  by  one  of 
those  hoof-worn  cuts  so  common  on  the  Cauea,  even  on  plantar 
tion  roads.  I  entered  on  a  plain  beyond,  or  the  valley  of  a 
brook.  Here  I  met  young  BeHsario,  who  was  very  glad  to  see 
me.  He  was  going  up  to  Libraida  on  business,  but  he  would 
turn  hack  and  introduce  me  to  his  aunt  and  cousin  (that  noun 
was  feminine — prima),  and  would  he  back  to  a  late  dinner.  In 
fact,  he  does  not  live  at  the  hacienda,  but  at  Buga,  where  he  at- 
tends to  his  business.  It  waa  fortunate  that  I  found  him  near 
home. 

So  we  turned  round,  and  proceeded  in  toward  the  mountains 
by  an  unending  aeries  of  knolls,  plains,  cuts,  and  little  preci- 
pices of  6  to  10  feet.  We  bent  northward,  too,  till  I  began  to 
thinlc  that  lie  waa  leading  me  by  a  roundabout  way  to  Victoria, 
and  that  there  was  not  even  a  ChaqucraJ,  an  aunt,  or  a  prima, 
any  more  than  a  vanilla-ileld.     At  length  we  saw  the  house  of 
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a  tenant,  a  field  for  fattening  cattle,  and  then  the  liouse.  It  was 
a  mere  cottage,  on  the  top  of  a  steep  knoll,  not  far  from  the 
right  bank  of  that  troublesome  Hio  Hondo  that  I  found  soutii 
of  La  Cabana. 

The  house  was  a  cottage  of  three  rooms.  Along  the  front 
ran  a  corredor,  and  before  it  was  a  fence  half  down  the  hill,  with 
an  entrance  gate.  Behind  was  a  smooth,  well-swept  area,  that 
might  he  called  a  patio ;  but  there  were  no  buildings  around  it 
except  a  shed  to  cook  under,  in  place  of  the  kitchen  that  had 
been  burned  down. 

Of  course,  the  central  room  we  entered  was  the  sala.  On  the 
north  end  (left  hand)  was  the  family-room  (very  small),  and  on 
the  opposite  end  was  a  room  for  Belisario,  or,  in  his  absence,  for 
Don  Modesto  Gamba,  his  uncle.  Opposite  the  front  door  was 
the  back  door,  that  opened  out  on  a  diminutive  piazza  or  corre- 
dor,with  two  small  cioseta,  or  pantries,  at  the  ends.  Such  were 
the  reduced  hails  of  tlie  vanilla  planter.  Don  Modesto  seemed 
to  he  a  sort  of  partner  or  tenant  of  the  young  lawyer.  He  was 
now  out,  probably  at  work  with  his  own  hands.  Dona  Paz  Ca- 
bal de  Garaba  was  sitting  at  a  tabic,  making  cigars.  The  pri- 
ma, Isabel  Gamba  (Cabal),  was  sitting  by  the  door  on  the  floor, 
making  a  gown.  Her  cousin  introduced  me,  and  wished  me  a 
pleasant  time  till  his  return. 

All  hopes  of  vanilla  being  postponed  till  after  dinner  (most 
probably  at  night),  I  began  to  make  the  best  of  circumstances. 
I  was  evidently  hot  unknown  to  them,  though  I  had  never  heard 
of  them.  Isabel  was  about  IS,  and  wore  the  peasant-dress,  which 
suited  her  very  well  If  there  is  some  negro  blood  in  her  veins, 
it  is  not  perceptible.  The  gown  she  was  making  was  for  her- 
self—she dresses,  then,  sometimes  as  a  lady.  A  novel,  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  lay  on  the  table.  She  loved  reading, 
but  never  had  any  education.  Cousin  Behsario  lent  her  books. 
Her  brother,  a  student  in  Bogota,  had  given  her  some. 

Here,  then,  was  an  intermediate  link  between  the  aristocracy 
and  the  peasantry  of  the  country.  She  belonged  rather  to  the 
latter  by  birth,  but,  although  she  had  never  been  educated,  she 
had  contrived  to  pick  up  enough  to  make  her  really  quite  attract- 
ive, as  more  than  one  aristocratic  Caucano  would  acknowledge, 
if  lie  dared  speak  his  mind.     My  own  opinion,  at  this  distance 
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of  time  and  place,  is  this,  that  she  is  just  the  most  agreeahle  na- 
tive lady  that  I  have  found  in  all  New  Granada.  Her  father 
and  mother  aie  plain,  good  people,  that  seem  quite  contented 
with  their  girl,  and  hope  the  best  for  their  absent  son. 

All  their  domestic  help  consisted  of  two  little  black  mute 
girls  of  perhaps  8  and  10.  They  are  not  idiots,  and  are  very 
lively,  can  hear  as  well  as  any  body,  understand  all  you  say, 
but  do  not  speak  more  than  a  syllable  or  two.  I  have  watched 
them  closely,  and  even  studied  them,  as  in  many  points  they  re- 
sembled those  remarkable  dwarfs  exhibited  in  the  United  States 
as  "Aztec  children,"  the  remains  of  an  extinct  race.  I  bad 
busied  myself  with  those  "  Aztecs,"  and  had  fortvmately  dis- 
covered, by  a  letter  from  Granada,  their  history,  and  that  tiiey 
were  dwarfed  specimens  of  a  mixed  raee  of  ordinary  size.  The 
little  mutes  at  Chaqueral  scarcely  differed  from  them  except  in 
size.  They  were  lively,  active,  cheerful,  ready  to  do  any  thing 
that  their  strength  permitted,  but  could  not  be  made  to  speak  a 
word. 

I  spent  the  day  very  pleasantly  reading  and  talking,  with  one 
or  two  strolls  along  the  margin  of  the  stream.  In  one  of  our 
chats  Isabel  looked  up  from  her  work,  and  asked  me  if  I  had 
any  children. 

"  I  never  was  married,"  I  replied. 

"  Belisario  told  me  that  you  was  a  bachelor,  but  I  thought 
quite  probably  you  might  have  cliildren  nevertheless." 

"Were  I  so  unscrupulous  as  to  be  a  father  before  marriage, 
I  should  be  enough  so  to  deny  it  also.  Were  I  suspected  of 
such  a  thing,  I  have  not  a  friend  that  would  not  close  his  doors 
(gainst  me.  Such  persons  are  not  admitted  into  the  society 
that  I  frequent." 

I  did  not  tell  her  of  the  upper-ten-dom  of  New  York,  where 
only  poor  and  vulgar  debauchees  are  rejected,  perhaps  for  the 
reason  that  follows : 

"  Were  we  to  be  so  particular  here,"  says  Doiia  Paz,  "  we 
should  have  to  live  without  society." 

They  thought  with  me  that  it  was  a  great  misfortune  that 
tilings  were  so,  but  she  did  not  know  that  their  religion  had  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  laxity  of  their  morals.  I  had  been  before 
asked  in  the  same  way  about  my  children  by  a  gentleman 
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who  had  akeady  invited  me  to  an  intimacy  with  Ms  amiable 
family. 

At  night  Belisario  returned  from  Libraida,  and  his  uncle  from 
his  work,  and  we  three  aat  down,  I  at  the  head,  and  they  at  the 
side  of  the  coarse,  long,  substantial  table.  1  had  the  post  of 
honor  there  in  the  arm-chair ;  they  sat  on  the  poyo.  Isabel 
stood  and  looked  on,  to  see  that  we  wanted  nothing.  After  we 
were  through,  the  dishes  were  removed  to  the  ground  at  the  back 
con'cdor,  where  she  and  her  mother  sat  down  and  ate. 

On  another  occasion,  when  they  had  witli  them  Belisario's  sis- 
ter, Virginia  Cabal  (pronounced  Virr-hin'-yah),  and  the  gentle- 
men were  both  away,  I  protested  that  I  was  not  used  to  eating 
alone,  and  they  must  eat  with  me.  Two  more  plates  were  put 
on,  and  the  young  ladies  sat  down,  but  they  refused  to  eat. 
They  conversed  till  I  was  through,  and  then  dined  with  Dona 
Paz  on  the  ground  in  tJie  corredor.  I  think  the  custom  of  the 
women  eating  apart  from  the  "  lords  of  creation,"  and  on  the 
floor,  is  giving  way  a  Httle.  The  best  families  in  the  Cauca  do 
not  practice  it. 

In  the  morning,  the  first  topic  was  Vanilla.  The  plantation 
was  too  distant  to  visit,  but  we  would  go  and  see  some  sponta- 
neous specimens.  Don  Modesto  accompanied  us.  We  passed 
up  the  stream  some  way,  and  he  showed  me  a  plant  climbing 
quite  high  on  a  tree.  It  was  another  species  of  Vanilla,  and  not 
V.  aromatiea,  as  was  clear  from  the  fmit,  which  was  shorter  tlian 
the  true  pod,  and  not  triangular,  but  flat,  and  more  than  an  inch 
broad.     I  judged  the  pod  to  bo  bicarpellary. 

But  the  cultivation  of  the  precious  plant  was  so  important 
that  I  would  gmdge  no  time  to  see  it  with  my  own  eyes ;  so 
after  breakfast  we  mounted,  and  went  inward  toward  the  mount- 
ain. We  went  in  farther  than  I  have  ever  since  seen  any  oc- 
cupied land,  except  near  Tulua.  We  came  to  a  pasture  that  is 
shut  m  mostly  by  a  ravine  and  a  stout  fence ;  beyond  this  we 
entered  the  woods,  so  that  there  was  nothing  but  a  forest  be- 
tween ua  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  Magdalena.  Here  he 
showed  me  three  plants  of  a  vanilla  that  he  assured  me  he  had 
planted.  I  examined  them,  and  pronounced  them  likely  to  live. 
I  happened  to  know  that  we  had  already  passed  over  his  line 
into  the  property  of  another  man.  I  thought  it  inhuman  to  carry 
my  vaoilla-hunt  any  farther,  and  "  was  fully  satisfied." 
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"We  looked  at  another  spot  where  he  thinks  the  water  brack- 
ish. Salt  ia  very  high  here,  being  brought  a  little  over  300  miles 
on  the  backs  of  mules.  It  is  only  given  to  fatting  cattle.  Cha- 
queral  is  a  hacienda  for  fatting  hulls.  They  are  bought  for  6 
to  8  doiiara  each  at  the  age  of  3  to  4  years,  subjected  to  the  req- 
uisite surgery,  and  with  six  months  of  Guinea-grass  and  salt 
are  ready  for  slaughter.  There  are  but  two  cultivated  grasses 
here,  Guinea-grass  and  Para.  These  pastures  only  are  lenced. 
Braekiah  water  here  would  be  a  fortune.  I  have  often  helped 
hunt  for  it,  but  I  have  never  been  sure  that  any  contained  chlor- 
ide of  sodium. 

On  our  return,  we  found  that  a  gentleman  from  the  next  ha- 
cienda had  called.  I  saw  him  here  often  at  other  times.  He 
plays  cards  there  with  the  ladies,  makes  himself  agreeable,  and, 
as  he  is  a  bachelor,  he  may  yet  make  Miss  Isabel  happy.  I  call 
him  Don  Jasto,  without  troubling  the  reader  with  a  surname. 

Beiisario  Cabal  "is  a  taxidermist.  He  setup  and  presented 
to  the  National  Museum  of  Bogota  many,  if  not  most  of  the 
omithoiogical  specimens  there."  I  suggested  that  they  would 
be  more  appreciated  by  the  New  York  Lyceum — a  worthy  in- 
stitution, tliat,  at  the  expense  of  a  few  excellent  business-men 
and  literary  gentlemen,  has  gathered  quite  a  museum,  which 
they  keep  open  to  the  public  gratuitously  whenever  they  have 
funds  to  procure  chambers  for  the  invaluable  collection.  He 
promises  t«  send  them  some  birds.  Wiien  he  does,  if  yet  this 
book  survive  to  another  edition,  I  hereby  promise  to  remove  all 
my  vanilla  from  Chaqueral  to  some  other  place,  and  say  nothing 
about  the  cultivated  plants. 

I  went  once  to  Chaqueral  on  purpoae  for  a  swim  -with  the 
ladies.  There  ia  a  deep  spot— chavco — in  a  stream  (I  shall  not 
tell  you  where  it  is),  that  is  ao  long  that  it  is  called  el  Credo — 
the  Creed.  The  Creed,  I  bcheve,  is  the  longest  office  in  the  ro- 
sary, and  the  extraordinary  length  of  this  deep,  still  water  gave 
it  the  name.  .It  is,  in  fact,  a  dozen  rods  long,  with  an  average 
depth  of  three  feet,  and  an  almost  uniform  width  of  five  or  six. 
It  is  embowered  in  deep  woods,  and  bathed  with  the  coolest  air 
of  a  perpetual  summer.  Were  man  bom  only  to  swim,  hisEden 
would  have  been  here. 

To  our  party  for  the  Credo,  besides  Senora  Cabal,  Isabel,  and 
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Vir^nia,  wa8  added  Don  Justo,  a  lady  who  was  first  manied 
about  three  years  since,  and  her  daughter,  a  simple,  not  very 
captivating  girl  of  ahout  16. 

As  we  -were  riding  there,  Isahel  asks  if  my  hoTse  can  not  pace. 
I  think  so,  though  now  on  an  easy  trot.  She  advises  me  to 
draw  in  the  reuis  and  whip  him  up.  A  pace  results,  but  she 
decides  that  it  is  not  spontaneous,  hut  learned.  Afterward  she 
asks  me  if  I  did  not  speak  last  night  of  having  come  on  a  horse. 
Doubtless  I  did,  since  I  rode  neither  muie,  donkey,  nor  hull. 
She  informs  me  that  it  is  a  mare,  and  that  she  is  with  foal.  I 
mentally  conclude  that  I  never  would  try  to  cheat  her  in  a  horse- 
trade. 

Our  horses  are  at  length  tied  to  trees  near  the  Credo.  Justo 
has  brought  with  him  no  bathing-drcsa  hut  a  handkerchief.  As 
he  sees  me  differently  provided,  he  decides  not  to  go  in  at  all. 
The  mothers  likewise  do  not  go  in.  Tlie  Senoritas  appear  in 
long  robes,  open  a  little  on  the  hack,  but  quite  as  appropriate  as 
any  thing  not  "Bloomer"  can  be.  The  stranger-girl  can  not 
swim.  Justo  and  the  mothers,  seated  on  the  rock,  chat  and 
watch  us.     We  spatter  them  a  little. 

I  was  dressed  before  the  otliers  left  the  water.  I  was  talking 
with  Virginia  as  she  was  combing  her  hair  preparatory  to  dress- 
ing. At  length  Justo  calls  me  to  him,  while  I  am  sitting  there 
with  my  hack  to  her.  He  kindly  tells  me  it  is  not  pleasant  to 
a  lady  to  have  a  gentleman  so  near  her  when  dressing.  So  we 
stand  there  talking  with  our  faces  toward  her,  and  not  four  rods 
off,  tiU  she  and  the  others  are  ready  to  ride.  Truly  etiquette  is 
mystery. 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  leave  the  family  of  Seftor 
Gamha.  But,  before  I  go,  Isabel  must  show  me  her  garden.  A 
space  twenty  feet  by  eight  is  inclosed  with  slats  of  guaduas 
seven  feet  long,  placed  on  end.  T"our  of  them  are  loose,  so  that 
they  can  be  partly  taken  out,  and  make  a  hole  large  enough  for 
a  sheep  to  walk  through.  Here  we  creep  in.  The  most  inteas 
esting  article  I  find  is  five  stalks  of  wheat  thirty  inches  high. 
I  think  she  will  get  five  heads  of  wheat  in  harvest-time,  but  not 
of  a  very  good  quality.  This  experiment  proves  nothing.  This 
is  poor  from  other  circumstances  than  a  climate  naturally  un- 
favorable.    A  large  crop  might  fail  from  reasons  that  may  not 
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affect  this.  It  is  said  that  wheat  has  grown  in  places  of  this 
altitude,  till  pests,  animal  or  vegetable,  incapable  of  existing  in 
colder  places,  had  so  multiplied  upon  it  as  to  render  it  unprofit- 
able. But  I  am  spending  a  great  while  in  so  very  small  a 
garden. 

We  return  to  Las  Lajas,  and  go  straight  across  the  road  to 
the  river.  Dry  land  approaches  nearer  the  river  here  than  in 
any  other  place  I  know  of.  A  shout  to  a  sugar-mill  opposite, 
and  the  use  of  a  friend's  name,  brings  over  a  canoe  for  a  gratu- 
itous ferriage.  Wc  wish  to  visit  the  Hacienda  of  La  Vega. 
Here  we  see  the  Cauca  at  the  lowest  point  I  have  ever  seen  it 
below  tlie  mouth.  I  have  never  seen  it  except  at  ferries  and  at 
Vijes,  so  completely  is  it  protetited  by  morasses.  It  may  here 
be  from  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  wide,  and  identical  in  appear- 
ance with  the  upper  Magdalena  and  the  JVIissouri,  a  rivesr  of 
dilute  mud. 

Three  plants  fixed  my  attention  in  a  short  walk  above  the 
ferry.  Here  alone  I  have  seen  the  yuca  in  blossom.  It  waa 
nearly  three  feet  high,  with  a  spreading  top,  and  rather  pretty, 
smooth  leaves.  Next  was  the  almendron,  Attalea  amygdalina 
— a  palm  with  scarce  any  stem,  so  tiiat  its  head  seemed  to  rest 
on  the  ground.  In  the  centre  of  a  great  crown  of  leaves  was  a 
mass  of  fruits,  a  spatlia  crowded  with  nuts.  The  kernel  resem- 
bles the  almond  very  much,  only  it  is  firmer  in  the  texture,  and 
I  did  not  perceive  any  taste  of  Prussic  acid.  Next  I  came  into 
a  thicket  of  jiraca.  The  leaves  are  sold  off  the  ground  from  this 
thicket,  so  as  to  be  a  profitable  article  of  cultivation. 

I  can  not  tell  liow  I  came  to  the  cane-mill  of  La  Tcga,  so  I 
will  tell  you  whom  I  found  there.  First,  there  waa  the  owner, 
Don  llamon  Gonzalez,  his  wife,  Eita  Pinto  de  Gonzalez,  her  sis- 
ter, Reyes  Pinto,  and  too  many  little  ones  to  count.  They  have 
come  down  here  for  a  campaign  of  making  dulces  of  various 
kinds,  particularly  al&ndoque.  They  tell  me  they  are  all  tlirough, 
and  I  have  come  in  very  good  season,  as  in  an  hour  they  would 
have  started  home. 

11}  1  la  bar  ly  ted  from  his  fatiguing  swim  when  we 
m  t — tl  t  an  y  of  us  as  there  are  animals  for.  Each 
h  cam  an  dult  nl  a  child,  and  when  the  horses  are  all 
0    up    1  th  n  n  foot  only  the  proprietor,  his  wife,  and 
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their  bate.  Said  babe  was  naked  when  I  came  upon  them,  but 
in  compliment  to  me,  I  suppose,  they  put  on  her  a  thin  calico 
dress.  I  am  much  surprised  that  they,  in  particular,  should  be 
left  on  foot,  but  they  tell  me  that  it  is  not  far  that  they  have  to 
walk — about  a  mile,  in  fact. 

My  share  of  the  burden  was  little  Dolores,  a  g^rl  of  five. 
They  genei-ally  called  her  La  Mona — the  monkey — so  that  for 
a  long  time  I  knew  her  by  no  other  name.  Even  now  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  have  it  right.  The  little  creature  had  been  in  per- 
petual motion,  and,  once  on  horseback,  dropped  immediately 
asleep. 

We  at  length  come  to  the  road  from  Cartago  to  Roldanillo, 
and  then  to  a  house.  It  belongs  to  Don  Ramon,  but  he  lives 
two  miles  farther  on.  This  house  is  the  residence  of  his  wife's 
father,  Seflor  Pinto,  her  sister  Eeyes,  and  several  little  children 
that  I  have  not  counted.  Eeyes  is  unmarried,  and  these  chil- 
dren are  all  accidental. 

The  house  consists  of  two  cottages,  with  a  space  between 
them  for  a  patio.  It  is  dusk,  and  we  sit  there  in  preference. 
Nothing  is  said  about  dinner,  probably  because  it  would  be 
idle  conversation,  there  being  nothing  whereon  any  speculation 
could  be  based,  nor  in  which  it  would  result.  I  assure  you  such 
things  are  forgotten  here  with  very  little  inconvenience.  It  is 
all  a  notion  that  two  good  meals  a  day  at  least  are  essential  to 
health  and  happiness.  Many  are  the  days  that  I  have  taken 
nothing  after  breakfast  but  a  single  small  cup  of  thick  choco- 
late, a  ripe,  roasted  plantain,  a  saucer  of  molasses,  brown  sugar, 
or  preserves,  and  then  a  drink  of  water,  and  have  done  very  well. 
So  I  did  this  evening,  sitting  on  a  pile  of  jipijapa  leaves,  which 
I  preferred  to  the  bare  ground,  in  company  with  the  two  ladies 
and  their  various  children,  legitimate  and  otherwise. 

Don  Ramon  had  gone  to  La  Vega,  and  brought  back  with 
him  a  bundle  of  letters  for  me.  It  will  illustrate  the  result  of 
a  combination  of  all  sorts  of  obstacles  to  the  free  transit  of  let- 
ters to  state  that  I  then  learned  the  death  of  a  sister  that  I  sup- 
posed was  in  usual  health.     She  had  been  dead  363  days. 

Senor  Gonzalez  and  family  went  early  next  morning  to  L;i 

Vega.     I  should  describe  it  as  two  cabins  standing  in  a  sheep- 

fold.     The  front  yard  was,  in  fact,  occupied  by  a  considerable 
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flock  of  sheep,  and  the  corredor  served  them  for  hovel.  No  at- 
tempt was  made  to  keep  it  clean,  for  it  would  he  nseleaa  unless 
other  lodgings  were  assigned  to  the  sheep.  Within  was  an  ab- 
sence of  comfort  that  was  very  striking  in  a  man  of  so  much 
foresight,  intelligence,  and  wealth  as  Don  Eamon.  He  is  an  in- 
valuahle  officer  in  the  district,  a  clear-sighted,  enterprising  man. 
His  business  is  prosperous,  and  he  has  as  much  money  as  he 
can  well  invest.  He  is  no  miser,  hut  spends  freely  whenever  he 
has  occasion. 

Yet,  besides  his  kitchen,  his  whole  house  is  three  small  rooms 
■with  earth  floors.  The  sala  is  12  feet  square.  It  lias  a  poyo 
running  all  round,  two  heavy,  coarse  arm-chair's,  that  belonged 
to  his  grandfather.  General  Gonzalez,  and  an  immovable  table, 
made  by  fastening  a  board  30  inches  long  and  18  mde  on  the 
tops  of  four  stakes  driven  into  the  gi'ound.  It  i=i  conveniently 
located  in  a  corner,  so  that  the  poyo  may  serve  as  seat  at  one 
side  and  one  end.  Hence  two  chairs  are  all  that  are  needed, 
and  he  has  no  more  in  the  house.  His  bed-room  is  12  feet  hy 
7.  Two  shelves,  7  feet  hy  4,  and  2  fcpt  from  the  ground,  are 
the  beds.  In  the  remaining  four  feet  hangs  a  frame  in  which 
the  babe  sleeps.  She  can  thus  he  swung  by  the  occupants  of 
either  bed.  The  opposite  room  contains  saddles,  boxes,  etc., 
and  is  a  general  receptacle  for  things  not  in  immediate  use. 

The  oldest  girl,  Mercedes,  comes  home  from  school  at  Eol- 
danillo.  She  is  about  eight,  and  Elena,  who  comes  with  us 
from  the  sugar-works,  six.  So  they  have  four  children,  all 
girls.  Mercedes  is  a  cordial,  sociable  child.  I  wished  to  hear 
her  read,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  house  for  her  to  read. 
They  have  a  house  in  Boldanillo,  and  all  their  books  are  there. 
Elena  is  shy,  strong-tempered,  and  unfriendly.  La  Mona,  on 
the  other  hand,  becomes  my  friend  at  once — is  never  so  happy 
as  when  in  the  hammock  with  me.  The  sala  has  that  conven- 
iency  always  swinging,  a  seat  by  day,  my  bed  at  night.  Or- 
dinary guests  sleep  on  the  poyo,  or  on  a  hide  on  the  floor,  for 
he  has  not  a  table  large  enough  to  sleep  on. 

As  I  have  an  I"  in  my  name,  it  is  supposed,  of  course,  that 
it  is  Francisco.  It  is  quite  a  relief  for  me  to  have  a  name  that 
every  body  can  pronounce — a  luxury,  in  fact.  I  wish  I  had 
borrowed  a  good  name  before  I  left  home  to  use  here.     As  I 
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am  hunting  flowers  with  the  children,  I  injadiciously  mention 
that  I  do  not  like  the  name  of  Mercedes,  as  it  is  plural — mer- 
cies. Mercedes  does  not  like  the  name  of  Francisco.  She  is 
nonsuited  by  heing  informed  that  my  name  is  not  Francisco, 
and  is  eager  to  learn  what  it  is,  in  order  not  to  like  that.  She 
will  never  find  out.  Still,  she  likes  me  and  I  her,  but  we  do 
not  hke  each  other's  names. 

Our  little  table  is  large  enough.  There  are  but  two  to  eat  at 
it.  Eita  and  the  children  eat  on  the  floor  of  the  back  corredor. 
I  miss  something  at  these  meals,  and  more  than  the  cookery  is 
at  fault. 

The  want  of  fruit  is  a  great  privation.  Practically,  fruit  here 
reduces  itself  to  ripe  plantains,  bananas,  and  oranges.  Hipe 
plantains  are  a  necessity  to  me.  I  meet  bananas  about  once  a 
month,  and  have  eaten  as  many  as  ten  at  once.  Not  half  the 
oranges  are  fit  to  cat.  Though  the  best  oranges  in  the  world 
can  be  raised  here,  I  do  not  know  of  a  good  orange-tree  between 
here  and  Ibague.  Don  Ramon  owns  four  houses  and  some  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  the  best  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  on  which 
nine  tenths  of  the  fruits  of  the  world  would  grow,  and  I  do  not 
know  that  he  has  a  single  tree,  bush,  vine,  or  herb  that  yields 
an  eatable  fruit  except  the  staif  of  life,  the  plantain.  Does  the 
reader  protest  that  I  am  not  keeping  probability  in  view  ?  I 
answer,  that,  were  I  making  up  a  character,  it  should  be  more 
natural  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  I  must  put  down  things  as  1 
find  them. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  town  residence  of  Don  Ramon  Gonza- 
lez. The  village  of  Eoldanillo  stands  in  a  nook  of  the  Caldas 
chain,  or  Western  Cordillera,  below  the  mouths  of  the  La  Paila 
and  Las  Canas,  and  above  that  of  Lajas,  Hondo,  and  Micos  riv- 
ers, all  of  which  come  in  from  the  east,  and  are  variously  and 
incorrectly  laid  down  on  the  maps.  Kio  Frio  comes  out  of  the 
western  mountains,  and  empties  into  the  Cauca  above  the  vil- 
lage. The  census  tables,  which  give  the  population  of  districts 
only,  give  a  clew  to  the  comparative  size  of  villages.  With  rare 
exceptions,  the  more  populous  a  district,  the  larger  its  village. 
Thus,  Eoldanillo  district,  with  a  population  of  4800,  must  have 
at  its  "  head" — cabeza  (which  is  also  the  cahecera  (capital)  of 
the  Canton  of  Eoldanillo) — a  population  of  some  4000.    Here  we 
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may  expect  pliysiciana,  achools,  balls,  and  respectable  festivals. 
It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  Gonzalez  children  were  all  born 
here,  are  to  be  educated  here,  are  to  dance  here,  and  to  spend 
their  money  here. 

Indeed,  we  would  in  charity  hope  that  here  is  their  residence, 
and  that  it  is  only  occaaionally  that  they  occupy  for  a  few  weeks 
the  mud  cottages  of  La  Vega.  It  is  not  so— can  not  be  so  Don 
Eamon  has  no  faithful  mayordomo — overseer — at,  may  some- 
times be  found  east  of  the  Quindio.  He  mut.t  see  witli  his  own 
eyes,  and  he  present  constantly,  or  every  thing  stops  and  goes 
wrong.  Still,  tlie  town  house  is  much  more  rc'^pectable  m  size, 
material,  and  furniture.  It  is  large  enough,  it  not  with  rooms 
enough.  It  has  but  five  rooms  indeed,  mcludmg  kitchen  and 
stable ;  but  all  these  are  spacious,  and  all,  except  the  stable,  in 
the  upper  story  of  an  adobe  house.  The  bed'.teads  and  table 
are  movable,  and  as  elegant  as  might  be  expected  irom  the  hands 
of  a  rough  carpenter  in  a  land  where  the  lathe  is  unknown. 

In  fact,  the  only  approximation  to  a  lathe  I  have  seen  here  is 
a  contrivance  to  make  an  object  revolve  three  or  four  times  in 
one  direction,  and  as  many  in  the  contrary. 

Don  Eamon  has  also  a  chest  of  books  here.  I  think  one  vol- 
ume has  been  added  in  his  own  day,  the  Colmena  Espanola — 
Spanisli  Hive.  It  appears  to  be  a  translation  of  the  Penny  Mag- 
azine, and,  were  copies  plenty,  would  have  done  a  good  work  for 
the  rising  race.  I  did  not  see  any  book  that  I  thought  had  been 
pmrchased  by  his  father,  but  previous  generations  appear  to  have 
been  much  better  patrons  of  the  bookseller.  Thus  all  the  books 
had  passed  the  minimum  point,  and  age  now  only  adds  to  their 
value. 

On  the  Sabbath  I  drew  from  this  treasury  a  Latin  work  on 
Jewish  antiquities,  which,  if  compiled  from  the  knowledge  and 
traditions  of  the  Jews  in  Spain,  ought  to  have  a  peculiar  inter- 
est at  this  day.  There  was  a  rope-dancer  to  exhibit  that  even- 
ing, and,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  family  wished  to  go.  La  Mona  was 
hired  to  stay  with  me  and  a  servant  by  the  loan  of  a  pair  of 
side-combs  that  belonged  to  Mercedes.  They  were  of  tortoise 
shell,  ornamented  with  bugles.  Imagine  me,  then,  seated  at  the 
table,  with  a  tallow-candic  in  the  candlestick,  bending  over  the 
old  parchment-bound  Latin  volume,  and  resolved  to  have  a  Sab- 
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batli  evening  to  myself.  La  Mona  was  riglitly  name5 :  in  mis- 
chief siie  closely  approximated  the  more  quiet  of  the  monkey 
tribe.  When  the  coast  ia  clear,  the  first  thing  she  does  is  to 
strip  herself  as  naked  as  any  other  monkey — except  the  side- 
comhs.  Then  she  climha  up  on  the  table,  and  seats  herself 
near  my  hook.  Next,  she  takes  out  her  combs,  picks  all  the 
bugles  off  them,  gets  some  into  the  cracks  in  the  table,  and  bur- 
ies others  in  the  tallow  that  runs  down  into  the  base  of  the 
candlestick.  The  servant  has  no  authority  over  her.  Rarely 
does  the  mother  try  to  exercise  any,  though  the  child  is  not  often 
BO  completely  let  loose.  Next,  she  must  play  with  the  candle. 
When  she  had  aided  my  lucubrations  over  Jewish  antiquities 
about  an  hour,  I  grew  tired,  and  told  her  if  she  took  my  candle 
^ain  I  would  blow  it  out.  A  moment  after  we  were  in  total 
darkness.  The  servant  offered  to  go  to  the  neighbors'  and  light 
the  candle,  but  I  told  her  to  let  it  be.  "  Come  to  me,  Monkey," 
I  said,  and  the  little  thing  snuggled  down  into  my  arms,  and  in 
five  minutes  more  was  fast  asleep.  I  rolled  her  in  a  cloth  and 
laid  her  on  a  bedstead. 

At  11  the  family  returned,  bringing  their  chairs  with  them. 
On  all  such  occasions  the  spectators  must  find  their  own  seats, 
and  it  is  so  even  in  the  theatre  of  Bogota.  Thus  closed  my 
Sabbath  in  the  family  of  Ramon  Gonzalez. 

One  day  a  boy  came  in  iiom  the  street  bringing  up  my  little 
Greek  Testament.  La  Mona  had  thrown  it  off  the  balcony. 
I  had  to  tie  a  string  to  it  and  hang  it  up  on  a  high  nail,  as  if  to 
put  it  out  of  the  reach  of  ants.  I  did  not  wish  her  to  play  with 
my  tooth-brush,  and  hid  it  behind  a  little  doll  tied  into  a  rock- 
ing-chair, placed  on  a  high  antique  chest  of  drawers.  The  spite- 
ful, shy  Elena  discovered  my  hiding-place,  and  proclaimed  that 
Francisco  (Fran-thees'-eo)  had  put  his  little  brush  in  the  chair 
of  the  baby-god!  What  I  had  taken  for  a  plaything  was,  then, 
an  object  of  religious  regard,  if  not  of  worship. 

Elena  was  mischievous  too.  I  was  sitting  reading  at  a  bal- 
cony one  day,  when  she  brought  forward  a  book  I  had  borrow- 
ed, and  threatened  to  throw  it  down  into  the  street.  I  told  her 
if  she  did  I  would  strike  her.  She  did  not  believe  it.  La  Mon;i, 
too,  had  brought  another  book,  and  at  the  same  instant  both 
threw  them  down.    I  boxed  their  ears.    A  great  outcry  was  the 
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result.  Elena  ran  off  screaming,  and  never  came  near  me  again 
that  day  nor  the  next.  La  Jlona  tlirew  herself  into  raj-  lap,  and 
sohhed  for  a  long  time,  and  would  not  leave  me  for  an  hour. 

rilial  irreverence  runa  wild  in  New  Granada.  I  have  seen  a 
girl  of  8,  the  daughter  of  a  most  respectahle  and  high-spirited 
mother,  strike  her  and  call  her  the  vilest  names  known  in  any 
language,  and  that  with  impunity.  I  am  not  prepared  to  assert 
that  family  discipline  is  known  at  all  here.  Less  would  he  need- 
ed than  with  us,  hy  far.  As  it  is  less  called  for,  it  is  not  so 
strange  that  it  is  in  almost  entire  disuse. 

Ivisited  the  hoys'  school  atEoldanUlo,  hut  saw  nothing  worthy 
of  remark.  I  saw  also  a  select  school  for  girls.  Select  it  was, 
for  the  numher  was  only  five.  In  intellectual  advantages  this 
was  no  way  superior  to  the  average  of  public  girls'  schools,  if 
even  so  good ;  hut  the  pupils  were  more  out  of  the  way  of  learn- 
ing had  language.  The  teacher  was  the  sister  and  housekeeper 
of  Priest  Elias  Guerrero,  the  most  amiahle  memher  of  the  clergy 
I  have  seen  here.  He  is  without  tlie  charge  of  any  church.  I 
could  not  but  feel  sad  to  think  of  so  affectionate  a  brotiier  that 
could  never  he  a  husband ;  so  intelligent  and  worthy  a  man  ex- 
posed to  the  sins  that  are  (humanly  speaking)  inseparable  from 
forced  celibacy. 

I  staid  a  night  at  the  house  of  Padre  Elias,  He  had  to  say 
mass  the  next  morning.  I  proposed  to  accompany  him.  He  as- 
sented, only  requesting  me,  if  my  conscience  did  not  permit  me 
to  kneel  in  mass,  to  stand  where  my  nonconformity  couid  not  be 
seen ;  so  I  stood  in  the  sacristy.  The  church  is  quite  a  large, 
desolate  concern,  not  over  rich  in  pictures  and  statues ;  but  it  has 
an  organ.  I  went  up  to  try  it.  A  man  tried  to  blow  it,  but  it 
would  take  two  men  to  do  it ;  and  you  could  find  no  two  pipes 
in  harmony  in  it ;  such  a  shrieking,  growling,  squalling,  and 
squealing  as  it  made  was  almost  diabolic. 

After  breakfast  Seiior  Guerrero  went  to  work  examining  a 
peculiar  book,  that  had  been  made  by  adding  leaf  after  leaf  of 
stamped  paper  to  a  nucleus  of  two  or  three  sheets  with  which 
it  had  begun.  It  was  a  criminal  trial — proceso.  A  man  had 
been  charged  with  some  crime,  and  had  been  denounced.  The 
denunciation  was  page  1,  Page  2  stated  that  he  was  not  guilty. 
Page  3  was  from  the  juez  leti-adro  del  circuito  —  the  circuit 
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judge — ordering  the  judge  of  the  first  instance  to  take  the  evi- 
dence of  A,  B,  C,  and  D.  These  made  up  documents  4,  5,  6, 
and  7.  No-  8  was  from  the  accused,  demanding  that  some  one 
he  assigned  as  his  counsel,  as  he  was  too  poor  to  employ  a  doc- 
tor of  laws.  No.  9  was  from  the  judge  of  the  iirst  instance,  or- 
dering Reverend  Elias  Guerrero  to  defend  the  accused.  In  No. 
10  ray  friend  had  asked  that  B  and  C  be  re-examined  on  cer- 
tain points,  and  E  and  F  examined;  11, 12, 13,  14  contained 
the  results  of  these  examinations,  which  he  was  sewing  on  pre- 
vious to  passing  the  concretion  over  to  the  personero,  or  prose- 
cuting attorney  of  the  province  of  Buenaventura. 

If  it  shall  seem  to  the  personero  that  the  case  is  made  up,  he 
will  demand,  in  No.  15,  an  interview  at  a  proper  time  between 
the  juez  letradro,  the  accused,  hia  defender,  six  jurors — jurados 
{sworn  meri) — and  himself,  in  which  these  documents  will  all 
be  read,  and  the  case  argued.  Wo  may  then  hope  that  No.  16 
will  contain  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  jury,  and  No.  17  the 
sentence  of  the  judge. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  French,  Spanish,  and  Grranadan  pro- 
cess, as  it  seems  to  me.  It  is  much  more  dangerous  to  men  of 
bad  character  than  our  blessed  English  system,  which  yields  a 
more  perfect  protection  to  the  criminal  than  any  other  ever  in- 
vented. I  tried  to  describe  our  process  to  him,  but  I  fear  that 
he  did  not  believe  all  I  said. 

"In  the  first  place,  we  catch  the  accused." 
"But  if  you  can  not  catch  him,  what  then?" 
"Why,  of  course,  then  we  do  not  try  him." 
"  Why  not  ?" 

"  He  might  not  have  a  fair  trial  if  he  were  not  present." 
"  Well,  give  him  fair  notice,  then,  and  if  he  thinks  it  better 
to  he  present,  let  him  come.  Do  you  never  catch  men  that  you 
find  you  have  no  occasion  for  ?  And  would  it  not  have  been 
better  if  they  had  been  tried  before  sending  off  to  a  distance  to 
bring  them  home,  if  they  did  not  want  to  come?" 

"  That  may  be ;  but  it  is  contrary  to  our  theory  (founded  on 
an  old  law-book,  I  believe,  called  MadreYidrio — Jlother  Glass) 
that  the  man  must  be  first  caught  and  then  tried.  Next  after 
catching  him  is  to  bail  him." 

"  But  suppose  he  has  stolen  $100,000  ?" 
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"  Then  we  demand  security  in  the  sum  of  $40,000  or  less. 
Excessive  bail  is  unconstitutional ;  and  a  bail  of  as  great  an 
amount  as  he  has  stolen  would  be  more  than  he  could  get,  there- 
fore it  would  be  excessive." 

"  But  if  lie  gives  his  bail  $40,000  of  the  stolen  money,  and 
then  runs  away  ?" 

"  Then  the  bail  moves  heaven  and  earth  to  have  the  security 
reduced  to  $5000,  which  he  pays  into  the  treasury,  and  gains 
iS35,000  by  the  operation." 

"  And  the  man  who  was  robbed  ?" 

"Why,  he  revenges  himself  by  having  the  thief  arrested 
again,  if  he  can  catch  him." 
"If?" 

"  But,  generally,  he  will  not  run  away.  The  danger  of  con- 
viction is  not  so  great  as  to  justify  it;  for  12  men  must  be  unan- 
imous in  his  conviction,  and  they  must  walk  together  without 
stumbling  over  a  path  bristling  with  law-points  planted  by  skill- 
ful counsel.  Acquitting  men  has  been  reduced  with  us  to  a  sci- 
ence. A  man  can  make  but  fair  wages  at  getting  others  con- 
demned, but  lie  may  even  get  $10,000  at  a  single  job  for  getting 
a  man  clear." 
"Carambal" 

"A  celebrated  advocate,  Henry  Clay,  is  said  never  once  in  his 
life  to  have  failed  in  clearing  his  man,  even  when  charged  with 
murder.  Consider  what  a  fool  a  man  would  be  in  spending 
$40,000  in  bail,  and  risk  being  caught  again,  when  he  could  re- 
tain Henry  Clay  for  one  quarter  of  that  sum,  and,  after  being 
acquitted,  live  respectably  among  his  old  neighbors,  and  die  hap- 
py in  the  house  where  he  was  born." 
"  Verdad ! " 

"  But  the  Boston  people  have  carried  the  matter  farthest. 
Once  Boston  had  a  bad  name  for  hard  usage  of  criminals.  Peo- 
ple of  other  states  were  horrified  by  the  hanging  of  a  man  of 
good  family  for  murder,  when  they  could  see  beautiful  chances 
of  getting  him  clear  that  were  idly  sulfered  to  pass.  Since  then 
they  have  made  their  jurors  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact, 
and  the  consequence  is  that  their  juries  hang  on  the  slightest 
cause." 

"  Hang  the  accused?" 
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"  No,  indeed.  They  are  unaWe  to  agree,  and  are  discliarged. 
A  new  trial  is  ordered.  Not  a  word  of  the  old  trial  will  an- 
swer. All  the  witnesses  must  he  heard  again,  and  if  a  material 
one  should  die,  or  happen  to  become  an  engineer  on  a  Russian 
railroad,  the  trial  must  go  on  without  him,  and  the  accused  Tdc 
acquitted." 

"Weil,  your  Union  must  "be  a  paradise  for  malefactors.  I 
no  longer  wonder  at  the  desperadoes  that  keep  our  isthmus  in  a 
perpetual  terror." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  have  not  told  you  all.  The  denouncer  is  some- 
times called  on  to  give  bail  as  well  as  the  denounced.  For  in- 
stance, a  mate  of  a  ship  maltreats  a  sailor.  Jack  complains, 
and  is  locked  up  as  a  witness.  The  mate  gives  bail.  The  hot 
season  comes  on— hotter  than  in  Tocaima.  For  fifteen  long 
hours  in  a  day  the  sun  beats  on  the  prison  where  the  witness 
is  shut  up,  but  the  mate  is  not  ready  for  trial.  He  is  drinking 
ice-water,  and  at  some  genteel  employment  on  shore.  After  the 
trial,  the  witness,  wbo  has  been  shut  np  six  months,  is  set  at 
iarge,  and  the  criminal  is  condemned  to  be  shut  up  in  a  better 
cell  six  weeks." 

"  Vaya !  you  are  joking — usted  se  chancea." 
"  Not  at  all.  I  had  my  overcoat  stolen,  and,  in  a  moment 
of  consummate  folly,  I  told  the  police.  Fortunately,  the  thief 
never  was  discovered.  Had  he  been  caught,  the  time  I  should 
have  been  compelled  to  spend  hanging  about  a  court-room  would 
have  been  worth  to  me  more  than  two  overcoats." 

I  can  not  give  the  rest  of  our  conversation.  I  own  that  I  ut- 
terly failed  to  make  the  priest  understand  the  superiority  of  our 
system  to  theirs :  such  is  prejudice.  The  most  degra«3ed  of  our 
population  at  home  can  see  it  at  once. 

Their  civil  suits  have  much  more  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
New  Code  of  New  York  and  other.  States  than  to  our  criminal 
processes.  The  demanda  is  handed  by  the  plaintiff  to  the  judge, 
and  by  him  served  on  the  respondent.  There  are  three  classes 
of  cases,  one  below  $16,  and  one  above  $200 ;  and  the  lower  the 
class,  the  more  expeditious  the  process. 

The  questions  of  delay  must  first  be  adjusted,  and  then  it  is 
decided  whether  there  are  facts  at  issue.  Only  in  this  last  is 
there  a  delay  in  the  decision.     The  evidence  is  taken  by  the 
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judge,  and  is  secret,  tHougli  each  party  is  made  acquainted  witli 
all  applications  for  evidence  made  hy  tiie  other.  AVhen  the 
term  of  proving  has  expired,  either  party  can  demand  puhlica- 
tion  of  proofs,  and  each  then  sees  the  evidence  collected  for  the 
other.  Then  the  parties  are  heard,  and  the  judge  decides  the 
case. 

In  cases  of  less  than  %1Q  there  is  no  appeal.  In  sums  of 
over  $200  the  case  may  go  up  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  na- 
tion, but  the  appeal  must  be  based  on  nullity  of  the  previous 
sentence,  or  notorious  injustice. 

As  a  whole,  promptness  before  accuracy  seems  to  be  the 
motto  in  their  civil  causes.  They  have  a  notion  that  a  man 
might  as  well  lose  a  just  cause  at  the  end  of  a  week  as  gain  it 
at  the  close  of  the  next  century,  when  all  the  parties  are  dead, 
and  the  costs  have  eaten  up  all  the  property  of  plaintiff  and  de- 
fendant. Our  liappier  system  prefers  that  a  case  be  kept  up 
till  the  close  of  the  millennium  rather  than  it  be  decided  irrev- 
ocably wrong. 

It  was  at  tliis  priest's  table  that  I  learned  to  eat  the  Avocado 
pear.  Alligator  pear,  Pcrsea  gratissima,  here  known  as  aguacate, 
and  in  Bogota  as  la  cura,  feminine  (but  d  cura,  masculine,  is 
the  parish  priest).  This  finait  was  more  difficult  to  master  than 
any  other  I  ever  met  with  except  the  tomato.  I  now  discov- 
ered that  when  I  had  in  my  mouth  a  piece  of  meat  already  mas- 
ticated, a  particle  of  aguacate  made  a  v  ery  ni(.e  sauce  to  it.  The 
moment  I  began  to  understand  it  as  a  vegetable  gravy,  I  had 
little  difficulty ;  at  length  I  relished  it  with  a  little  salt  only. 
Now  it  is,  perhaps,  the  only  fruit  that  is  absolutely  unreplace- 
ahle  at  the  North. 

Eoldanillo  has  a  cocoanut-tree  too.  The  nuts  are  sold  at  a 
dime  each  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  Cocoanuts  would  gi^ow  well 
any  where  in  this  part  of  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca,  hut  they  have 
never  been  planted.  You  can  not  expect  a  good  supply  of  fruit 
in  a  new  country,  and  this  has  not  been  settled  mucli  over  300 
years  by  the  white  race. 

From  Roldanillo  I  had  arranged  to  go  to  Libraida  or  2arzal, 
directly  across  the  river.  I  parted  with  tiie  good  priest  with  no 
little  regret,  and  bade  a  final  adieu  to  La  Mona  with  still  more. 
I  had  taken  leave  of  them  all,  and  was  already  at  the  head  of 
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the  staira  in  the  corredor,  when  the  dear  little  monkey  caught 
me  by  the  leg,  and  declared  that  I  must  not  go.  She  is  an  ex- 
ception to  Granadan  children,  for  there  are  few  of  them  that  1 
think  know  much  what  it  is  to  love  or  be  loved.  I  have  met 
no  other  like  her,  and  she  seems  rather  of  a  Northern  race. 

i'or  some  distance  tlie  road  to  the  river  has  a  spur  of  monnt- 
ains  on  the  right.  A  road  at  length  turns  up  the  river  toward 
Cali,  and  you,  aa  you  leave  it,  enter  the  low,  rich  bottom-lands, 
little,  if  any,  above  high-water  mark.  It  is  now  the  dry  season, 
but  the  road  is  not  free  from  mud.  In  company  with  me  was 
a  gentleman  and  a  dependant,  who  served  as  companion  and 
servant.  We  had  to  wait  for  him  for  some  time,  and  lost  our 
way  once  before  turning  down  to  the  ferry. 

My  friend  and  I  determined  to  swim  the  river,  leaving  the  at- 
tendant and  horses  to  cross  by  the  boat.  The  horses  swam  fast- 
er than  we  did,  and  well  it  was  for  us.  They  had  not  touched 
shore  when  my  friend  was  shouting  for  help.  It  was,  indeed, 
quite  a  swim,  the  longest  I  have  ever  taken  except  in  the  Mia- 
sissippi.  I  judge  it  between  a  quarter  and  half  a  mile.  It  is  said 
to  fatigue  horses  more  than  a  day's  journey.  If  so,  men  can 
swim  better  than  horses,  for  I  felt  no  effects  from  my  exertions, 
and  my  friend  was  also  near  the  shore  when  the  boat  picked 
him  up. 

To  reach  the  solid,  dry  ground  of  the  eastern  banda  was  one 
of  the  worst  rides  I  ever  saw.  The  very  bank  was  dry,  but  soon 
the  road  plunged  into  a  morass,  where  it  broke  into  numerous 
paths,  all,  however,  so  deep  with  mud  as  to  cover  a  large  part 
of  the  body  of  the  horse.  I  consider  the  mud  a  more  serious 
obstacle  than  the  river ;  what  it  would  be  in  the  wet  season  I 
dare  not  conjecture.  At  length  it  became  drier ;  some  grass  be- 
came visible  in  glades  between  the  trees,  and  at  last  wc  reached 
the  little  village  of  Libraida. 
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CHAPTEH  XXVIIL 

GEAZIER  LIFE. 

Libraida. — Priest. — Partial  Hospitalitj'. — Impediment  to  Church-goiii<;.— Noon- 
day-ball.—The  Priest's  Partner.— Utility  of  Hnrraha.— Dinner.— Dnck-pull- 
ing. — Beheading  Cocks. — A  Spring.— A  Bide  with  Company. — La  I'aik.-^ 
Mortmain  and  ecclesiastical  Incumbrances. — Herding. — The  Lazo.  —  Colt- 
brealiing.— Breeding  of  Colls  and  Males, — The  Bull-fishery. — Ball-driving. 

EnTEEING  Libraida,!  rode  at  once  to  the  house  of  tlie  priest. 
I  had  seen  Iiim  before,  and  often  since,  but  this  time  he  was  away 
from  home.  The  first  time  I  called  on  him  was  at  noon  of  a 
warm  day,  the  Ist  of  February.  I  waa  in  company  with  my 
friends  of  Tulua,  Don  Eladio  Vargas,  his  wife,  and  her  sister. 
Padre  Daran  is  their  friend  and  I  was  indebted  to  them  for  an 
introduction. 

Introduction  str  ctly  sieak  ng,  there  was  none.  He  saw  at 
once  that  I  was  a  tore  o-  er  i  d  I  was  soon  informed  that  he  was 
a  priest.  He  brought  torn  aid  aguardiente.  Eladio  drank,  the 
ladies  tasted,  or  prete  ded  to  and  I  declined  with  thanks.  Then 
cake,  made  of  yuca-root,  was  offered  to  the  ladies  only,  and  they 
ate.  I  had  seen  this  partiality  in  offering  refreshments  once  only 
before.  Next  came  a  coal  in  a  spoon,  and  a  handful  of  cigars. 
Susana  and  Manuela  do  not  smoke  unless  secretly ;  they  took 
the  cigars,  but  declined  the  fire. 

At  a  later  call  there  I  found  him  teaching  a  boys'  school,  and 
at  the  close  he  went  to  baptize  a  child  in  the  church.  It  is 
one  of  the  poorest  I  have  seen,  having  but  two  altars,  and  a  mis- 
erable apology  for  a  pulpit  (never  used,  I  think),  and  a  floor  of 
earth.  I  was  about  to  enter,  when  an  unsuspected  obstacle  pre- 
vented. I  had  on  a  pair  of  zamarr^,  and  they  can  never  cross 
the  threshold  of  a  church.  I  wondered  at  that,  as  it  was  the 
only  Christian  thing  I  had  on,  every  thread  of  my  clothing  be- 
ing heretic,  aa  well  as  the  body  within  them.  But  so  it  was ; 
all  might  come  in  but  them.  Smoking  in  church  is  in  violation 
of  the  same  principle, 
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But  now  I  find  the  priest  at  Una-gato  (cat-claw),  the  name  of 
a  bush  with  formidable  hooked  spines,  that  thus  gives  its  name 
to  a  neighborhood  in  this  district.  I  unexpectedly  met  an  ac- 
quaintance going  there,  and  no  wonder ;  for  to-day,  29th  June,  is 
the  day  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Unagatefios  are  cel- 
ebrating the  day.  Oar  course  was  south,  and  our  road  lay  be- 
t^veen  the  highway  and  the  river.  But  it  always  seems  as  if 
you  were  in  the  highway,  and  that  the  little  cleared  land  in  sight 
of  you  was  all  that  lay  between  the  river  forest  and  that  of  the 
mountains.  A  succession  of  glades  and  bosques,  and  a  stream 
or  two,  brought  us  to  a  knoll  or  ridge,  much  nearer  the  river 
than  ridges  usually  are,  and  perhaps  not  a  mile  from  it.  Hero 
were  two  or  three  cabins  of  peasantry,  and  in  one  of  them  we 
found  the  ball. 

Just  as  I  entered,  the  priest  was  dancing  with  the  prettiest 
girl  that  I  have  seen  in  tliese  parts.  So  thought  others,  for  one 
su^Ssted,  "Viva  the  Cura's  partner!"  and  in  return  came  a 
scattering  volley  of  vivas.  Cheering  simultaneously  with  three 
hurrahs,  or  three  times  three,  is  unknown  hei-e.  It  ia  a  pity.  I 
think  a  great  deal  of  the  efficiency  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  mob  de- 
pends on  lusty  simultaneous  cheering,  hence  we  are  unequaled 
in  this  democratic  branch  of  our  government  by  any  nation  on 
earth.  A  bochinche,  of  persons  ten  times  more  highly  excited, 
has  none  of  the  deep  power  of  a  mob  that  has  drunk  plentifully, 
and  feels  its  strength  and  unanimity  in  the  thunder  of  three 
cheers. 

But  I  wander.  "  The  Cura's  partner"  was  dressed  as  a  lady, 
as  were  five  or  six  others.  The  rest  of  tlie  fair  sex  were  in  ca- 
misa  and  enaguas  only.  The  room  was  densely  filled,  and  it 
was  as  an  act  of  courtesy  that  I  gained  admission.  Judge  my 
surprise  when  I  saw  the  pious  and  queenly  Elodia  Vargas  there. 
She  is  on  a  visit  in  the  district.  I  shall  not  speak  of  the  dan- 
cing, as  we  shall  see  it  agsun,  and  more  at  leisure. 

Soon  we  were  notified  that  dinner  was  ready.  We  moved 
to  another  house.  Under  the  piazKa  of  this,  a  narrow,  long  ta- 
ble had  been  set,  so  that  the  ladies,  sitting  next  the  house  on  a 
barbacoa,  or  immovable  bench  of  guadua,  were  in  the  shade, 
while  we  of  the  tougher  sex  sat  under  a  vertical  sun,  but  little 
incommoded  with  the  heat.    We  had  an  awkward  dinner.     The 
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meats  were  abundant,  the  plates  sufficient,  bat  the  sum  of  the 
knives,  spoons,  and  forks  exceeded  the  guests  at  the  table  by 
but  one  or  two.  The  ladies  refused  to  eat  with  their  fingers. 
To  me  had  fallen  both  a  knife  and  a  fork.  Where  much  ia  given 
much  is  required.  I  spent  the  whole  dinner  cutting  meat  into 
mouthfuls,  of  which  few  indeed  fell  to  my  own  share. 

A  second  table  was  filled  with  musicians,  and  some  second- 
rate  characters,  while  the  mass  of  the  festive  crowd  either  fast- 
ed or  ate  at  the  kitchen.  What  we  call  music  consisted  essen- 
tiaEy  of  two  drums  and  a  clarinet.  They  played  while  wc  ate. 
While  they  ate  we  sat  in  the  house,  and  I  tried  to  make  con- 
versation with  the  pretty  lady,  but  with  indifferent  success. 

Now  the  priest,  who  seems  to  be  Master  of  Eevels  ex  officio^ 
calls  out,  "  Bring  the  cock  and  dig  the  pot."  A  hole  was  dug 
in  the  turf,  and  an  unfortunate  cock  interred  therein  up  to  his 
ears.  But  the  hole  is  too  shallow ;  he  rises  up  with  the  earth 
on  his  shoulders,  and  the  hole  must  be  dug  deeper.  Even  at 
last  he  was  kept  in  by  wedging  the  turf  about  him,  so  that  he 
could  not  get  up.  Meanwhile,  a  stiU  more  unfortunate  Mus- 
covy duck  was  suspended  by  his  feet  over  one  of  those  deep  cuts 
common  in  these  roads.  The  mode  of  suspension  was  very  im- 
perfect :  two  poles  of  guadua  set  in  the  ground  had  a  strong 
hide  rope — guaaca— passed  over  their  tops,  and  poor  Muscovy 
was  fastened  in  the  middle;  the  two  poles  were  steadied  by 
two  men.  The  ladies  came  out  and  seated  themselves  oil  the 
bank  to  witness  the  sport.  Tiie  men  on  horseback  passed  un- 
der the  duck  at  full  speed,  and  endeavored  to  wrench  off  its  head, 
I  left  them  to  their  amusement  a  iittie  while,  and  on  my  return 
the  duck  was  dead. '  Every  attempt  to  pull  off  the  head  only 
filled  the  bands  with  blood  and  feathers,  and  the  invincible  duck 
was  left  for  the  cock. 

According  to  the  rules,  a  lady  waa  to  be  blindfolded,  to  take 
a  machete,  and,  if  possible,  cut  off  the  poor  bird's  head  in  three 
blows.  The  curate,  who  seemed  to  take  this  diversion  under 
his  special  patronage,  selected  for  executioner  the  most  respect- 
able and  pious  young  lady  of  the  company,  our  queenly  Elodia. 
With  much  reluctance  she  conaented  to  be  blindfolded,  took  the 
machete,  went  one  step  toward  the  cock,  stopped,  and  removed 
the  handkerchief.     The  curate's  partner  in  the  last  waltz  was 
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next  applied  to  with  much  urgency,  but  resisted.  Tinally,  it 
was  voted  to  hlindfold  a  man.  No  sooner  had  he  hegan  to  step 
than  all  called  out, "  You  are  going  wrong !  More  to  the  right ! 
More  to  the  left !  Strike  where  you  are '.  Go  two  steps 
farther!"  And  all  this  at  once,  and  twenty  times  repeated. 
Confounded  by  this  "  advice  gratis,"  he  gave  three  sweeping 
strokes  wide  of  the  mark.  "  There  goes  his  head !"  cry  half  a 
dozen,  and  the  executioner  removes  his  bandage  amid  shouts  of 
derision,  and  sees  the  cock's  head  projecting  unharmed  between 
his  feet.  A  second  followed ;  but  my  curiosity  was  gratiiied,  or, 
rather,  my  endurance  exhausted,  and  I  left  the  ground  in  search 
of  plants.  As  I  mounted  my  horse  to  return,  the  remains  of 
the  second  cock  were  passed  over  the  fence  to  the  kitchen. 

The  priest,  the  ladies,  and  several  gentlemen  returned  at  the 
same  time  to  Libraida.  There  had  been  another  decollation, 
and  another  party  larger  than  ours  was  already  on  horseback. 
We  commenced  riding  round  among  the  diluvial  hills  that  diver- 
sify the  uriinclosed  ground  around  the  village,  shouting  "  Viva 
San  Pedro ! "  The  priest  called  out  to  me  that  I  did  not  shout. 
Thus  appealed  to,  I  ventured,  in  English,  one  good  "  Hurrah 
for  Saint  Peter !"  which  drew  a  roar  of  merriment  from  the  com- 
pany. Soon  after  wc  halted  at  a  sort  of  tavern,  where  the  priest 
had  arranged  to  treat  the  company  to  milk  punch. 

A  htUe  northeast  of  the  town  is  a  spring,  just  west  of  tlie  road 
that  comes  in  from  Cartago.  It  furnishes  water  to  the  village, 
which,  unhke  all  others,  is  not  on  a  stream.  I  really  know  of 
00  other  spring  in  aU  the  valley  of  the  Cauca,  In  dry  seasons 
the  streams  diminish  as  they  come  down  from  the  mountains, 
and  in  rainy  times  all  their  accessions  are  from  superficial  wa- 
ter. I  have  no  reason  to  douht  hut  that  wells  would  yield  wa- 
ter were  they  dug,  but  at  present  there  is  no  need  of  any. 

I  took  a  peep  at  the  prison  here  only  because  some  of  my 
young  Conservador  friends  were  shut  up  there  in  1851,  when  just 
too  old  to  he  whipped  by  their  mothers,  for  taking  up  arms 
against  the  government. 

A  little  before  5  I  left  for  the  Hacienda  of  La  Paila.  As 
the  gentlefolks  could  not  think  of  leaving  without  dancing  all 
night,  I  contented  myself  with  the  guidance  and  company  of  one 
or  two  wearers  of  camisa  and  enaguas  that  could  not  conven- 
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iently  be  away  from  home  till  morning.  The  road  is  a  little  dif- 
ficult to  find,  from  the  fact  that  Libraida  does  not  stand  on  the 
real  highway,  but  west  of  it,  and  it  was  some  miles  "before  we 
seemed  to  have  got  fairly  into  it.  The  open  ground,  or  mixture 
of  glade  and  tosque  is  not  continuous,  but  in  many  places  the 
forest  of  the  mountain  unites  with  that  of  the  river.  In  these 
Bpots  a  place  for  a  road  was  anciently  cleared,  a  dozen  rods  wide, 
and  it  is  now  grown  up  to  grass,  and  will  never  bear  another 
tree.  But  the  road  does  not  at  this  day  always  follow  these 
openings,  which  may  lead  you  upon  an  imp^sable  morass,  or 
a  river  with  no  road  down  the  bank.  Villages  are  just  as  like- 
ly to  he  built  off  the  fonner  road,  like  Libraida,  as  on  it.  The 
travel  leaves  the  theoretical  road  and  makes  ways  for  itself.  As 
no  labor  is  expended  on  the  road,  and  the  land  is  not  fenced,  no 
man  knows  what  precise  spot  is  the  legal  property  of  the  nation 
as  highway. 

We  found  some  mud.  Here  I  noticed  a  large,  beautiful  or- 
chid flower  growing  very  frequently  on  trees.  It  was  white  and 
pink.  It  is  here  called  lily  —  azucena  —  and  is  a  Cattleya. 
Strangely  enough,  I  found  on  knolls  here  a  terrestrial  orchid, 
with  a  stem  seven  feet  high,  of  a  totally  different  section  of  the 
Order,  but  with  a  flower  so  like  this  Cattleya  in  si/e,  shape, 
and  color,  that,  remove  the  tip  of  the  column  trom  a  flower,  ind 
I  could  not  tell  from  which  plant  it  had  been  taken  while  the 
pollen,  leaves,  and  whole  habit  of  the  plants  were  is  difterent  as 
possible.  The  terrestiial  plant  wis  bobralia.  This  shows  that 
the  poUen  of  orchids  furnishes  a  prime  eharicteristic 

At  Las  Canas  Ei^ei  I  found  tiie  guadua  in  flower  It  is 
strange  that  a  plant  so  common  should  flow  ei  ■<0  i  uel^  Mii- 
tis,  who  spent  his  life  on  the  botany  of  the  countiy,  never  iound 
it.  Caldas  found  it  once  or  twice.  I  can  not  learn  that  any 
other  botanist  has  found  it  but  myself.  I  gathered  a  large  quan- 
tity. Rio  de  Las  Canas  ia  almost  always  fordable.  It  is  apt 
to  keep  about  a  foot  deep— say  a  good  mill-stream. 

Farther  on  I  came  among  low  hills,  and  in  half  a  mile  farther 
found  a  tree  Passifiora.  It  was  a  slender  tree,  but  I  had  to 
stand  erect  on  my  horse  to  cut  ofi"  the  lowest  Hmb.  I  afterward 
found  another  species  that  is  a  bush,  and  there  may  be  yet  other 
passion-flowers  that  are  not  vines. 
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This  hilly  land  lasted  more  than  a  mile,  and  then  came  an 
open  plain,  of  which  we  skirted  the  eastern  edge.  It  is  called 
EI  Medio.  We  shall  return  to  it  presently.  Again  we  come  to 
a  piece  of  woods,  at  the  farther  edge  of  which  iiowa  the  largest 
stream  we  have  passed  since  leaving  Cartago.  It  is  KLo  de  la 
Paila.  A  slender  bridge  of  guadua  haa  since  been  thrown  over 
it  for  footmen.  With  some  little  risk,  I  crossed  diagonally  up 
stream.  Horses  do  not  swim  much  with  their  riders  here. 
A  guadua  bridge  is  best  built  where  a  large  tree  has  limbs 
he  stream.  The  butts  of  many  large,  long,  slender 
I,  laid  side  by  side,  are  secured  to  either  shore  with  the 
stems  reaching  upward  over  the  river.  Others  are,  if  necessary, 
spliced  upon  these,  till  the  tops  of  the  opposite  sets  can  be  bent 
down  and  interwoven  into  an  arch,  which  the  architect  may  im- 
itate with  advantage.  Of  course,  tJie  centre  is  much  narrower 
and  thinner  than  the  ends,  because  the  guaduas  taper  upward. 
A  floor  of  transverse  slats  of  guadua  is  tied  upon  the  arch,  a 
railing  may  be  added,  and  the  structure  made  firmer  by  vines, 
which  tie  the  bridge  to  the  branches  above.  Thus  the  whole 
bridge  is  nothing  but  grass  stems  tied  together  by  woody  vines 
— ^bejucos.  The  structure  requires  neitlier  auger,  cliisel,  saw, 
nor  nail. 

Beyond  the  river  the  road  bears  to  the  west,  to  avoid  some 
very  high  hills.  We  proceeded  to  the  base  of  the  first  of  these, 
and  found  ourselves  at  the  ancient  Hacienda  de  la  Paila.  The 
chief  attraction  to  me  is  the  mistress  of  it.  I  had  met  the  Se- 
iiora  Emilia  (pronounced  Amelia)  at  Chaqueral.  She  is,  I  be- 
lieve, some  relative  of  Dona  Paz,  if  not,  in  fact,  a  sister.  I  rec- 
ollect that  at  the  time  I  met  also  another  lady  of  mature  age 
there,  and  we  were  conversing  about  the  wives  and  families  of 
clergymen  in  the  United  States.  None  of  them  could  conceive 
how  a  clergyman  could  induce  a  reputable  lady  to  marry  him, 
Indeed,  they  hardly  thought  it  decent  to  defend  the  idea  of  a 
married  clergy.  I  spoke  of  the  Cura  of  Banco,  who  has  several 
children  born  every  year,  and  asked  them  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  that  he  should  be  permitted  to  have  one  good,  decent 
wife,  and  a  family  that  should  be  a  model  of  what  a  family  ought 
to  be.  The  stranger  lady  would  prefer  the  Cura  of  Banco  as 
he  is ;  for  his  sacraments  are  efficacious  now,  wicked  as  lie  is, 
Dd 
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whereas,  if  married,  tliose  who  trusted  to  them  would  he  lost. 
Senora  Emilia  thought  somewhat  differently,  and  some  things 
she  said  raised  her  at  once  to  a  high  place  in  my  esteem. 

Emilia  Barriga  has  been  married  twice.  When  Emilia  Bar- 
tiga  de  Sanmartin,  she  bore  two  children,  Jos^  Sanmartin  (Bar- 
riga), or  Cliepe,  and  Jose  Maria,  called,  for  shortness,  Pepe.  She 
then  married  Mr.  Modest  Slack — Don  Modesto  Elojo— and  had 
a  lot  of  daugliters — six,  I  believe — and  baa  now  an  infant  son. 
Sanmartin  owned,  or  rather  held,  the  Hacienda  of  La  Paila,  of 
which  more  anon.  Senor  Elojo  and  the  younger  children  have 
not  much  property.  But  little  difference  is  seen  between  them. 
They  are  all  smart  and  quite  amiable  children,  and  the  oldest 
Sanmartin  is  not  yet  sixteen. 

The  hacienda  extends  from  Las  Canas  River  to  the  Eiver 
Murillo,  which  formerly  bounded  the  provinces  of  Antioquia 
and  Popayan.  The  width  there  is  seven  miles.  The  length, 
from  the  Cauca  to  the  summit  of  the  Quindio,  may  be  30  miles, 
and  the  whole  can  not  contain  less  than  500  square  miles,  and 
may  well  be  a  thousand.  During  the  good  old  regime  of  tyr- 
anny, when  prosperity  was  the  lot  of  the  rich,  and  unrequited 
labor  that  of  the  poor,  the  hacienda  is  said  to  have  boasted 
36,000  cows  and  800  mares;  now  the  mares  are  greatly  re- 
duced in  number,  and  the  cows  can  not  be  a  tithe  of  what  they 
were.  Two  hundred  years  ago  a  dying  Sanmartin  bequeathed 
this  property  to  the  souls  in  Purgatory,  and,  until  lately,  it  has 
been  in  dead  hands,  "  manos  muertas,"  from  which,  I  suppose, 
comes  the  French  word  mortmain.  It  was  fixed  that  the  stew- 
ardship of  the  land  should  descend,  on  nearly  the  same  princi- 
ples that  a  crown  does,  from  his  eldest  son  downward.  None 
of  his  descendants,  as  a  steward — mayordomo — had  power  to 
sell  or  divide.  Nor  was  it  a  mere  honor.  The  estate  was  to 
yield  so  many  masses  per  annum  at  $1  60  each,  and  all  that  the 
property  yielded  over  this  was  the  steward's.  This  excess  of 
revenue  became  at  length  so  great,  that  the  stipulated  sum  to 
go  for  masses  came  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  tax,  and  the 
steward  as  the  owner,  subject  only  to  this  irrevocable  annual 
payment. 

This  arrangement  was  designed  to  keep  this  estate,  as  large 
aa  a  county,  perpetually  undivided  and  in  the  hands  of  one 
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man.     Bepatlicanism  might  protest  against  the  arrangement, 
but  it  would  be  sacrilege  to  change  it. 

But  I  liave  not  told  all.  A  pre\iou3  Sanmartin,  the  grand- 
father of  him  that  deeded  this  domain  to  the  use  of  the  toasted 
inmates  of  Purgatory  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  priests,  pledged 
it  and  incumbered  it  vnth  ten  masses  a  year  for  the  same  be- 
nevolent object.  The  person  who  was  to  receive  the  $16  per 
annum  was  the  capeUan,  and  the  incumbrance  was  a  eapellania. 
These  words  have  the  same  basis  as  chaplain  and  chaplaincy, 
but  the  meaning  is  quite  different.  If  the  capellan  has  too  many 
masses  to  say,  he  may  hire  another  to  say  them,  and  if  he  can 
hire  them  for  less  than  $16,  he  may  put  the  balance  in  his  pock- 
et. Nay,  the  capellan  need  not  be  a  priest,  and  a  eapellania  is 
a  piece  of  property  as  well  as  a  stewardship.  And  the  Sanmar- 
tin who  originated  the  mayorazgo,  as  the  right  of  stewardship  is 
called,  settled  on  hia  other  son  a  eapellania  of  $160,  which  has 
come  somehow  into  the  hands  of  my  friend  Kamon  Gonzalez. 

Land  that  is  charged  with  a  eapellania  can  not  be  sold,  even 
if  not  in  dead  hands,  without  the  consent  of  the  capellan.  Many 
estates  have  in  this  way  been  incumbered  with  sis  capellamas, 
and  a  division,  or  even  a  sale  of  it,  becomes  almost  impossible. 
Is  there  no  remedy  ?  Did  the  Sanmartines  of  the  17th  century 
exceed  their  rights  in  thus  fixing  impediments  to  the  alienation 
or  division  of  the  property  by  their  heirs  ?  Much  can  be  said 
on  both  sides,  and  I  suppose  much  has  been  said  in  some  law- 
books that  I  never  shall  read.  I  am  inclined,  for  one,  to  think 
the  work  should  be  undone  in  some  way,  that  society  may  not 
be  blocked  up  till  the  end  of  time  by  a  superstitious  provision 
in  a  will  of  the  17th  century. 

So,  too,  thinks  the  democratic — ultra^ democratic — govern- 
ment of  New  Granada.  Hence  the  law  for  abolishing  mayor- 
azgos,  and  the  law  for  redeeming  capellanias  and  other  perpet- 
ual charges — senses  they  are  called.  Cursed  laws  they  are ; 
cursed  by  the  pope,  cursed  by  the  archbishop,  cursed  by  the 
bishops  and  other  clergy,  cursed  by  fanatical  old  women  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages  that  beheve  that  Christ  gave  this  fair  coun- 
try to  Peter,  Peter  to  the  pope,  and  the  pope  to  the  archbishop 
and  bishops  of  New  Granada,  and  that  man  was  made  for  the 
Church,  and  not  the  Church  for  man. 
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This  "bold  step,  denounced  by  Pius  IX.  in  his  allocation  of 
27th  September,  1852,  was  taken  hy  the  Lopez  administration. 
It  was  the  offspring  of  republican  ideas,  and  of  necessity,  and 
■would  meet  my  full  approbation  had  it  no  other  application. 
New  mayorazgos  had  long  since  been  prohibited,  and  now  all 
existing  ones  were  cut  off  at  a  blow.  All  censos  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  a  piece  of  real  estate  to  government  by  paying  to  the 
treasury  eight  times  its  annual  product.  All  this  estate,  then, 
must  belong  to  Cbcpe  Sanmartin,  who  was  steward  of  it,  though 
a  minor  of  twelve  years  of  age  when  this  law  made  iiim  owner. 
Were  the  capellanias  redeemed,  it  would  be  held  under  no  other 
limitations  than  ordinary  real  estate  of  minor  iieirs. 

But  I  am  assured  that  the  law  has  abounded  in  mischievous 
results.  Hospitals  and  schools  must  share  the  fate  of  nunneries 
and  collections  of  greasy  monks,  for  aU  are  called  pious  founda- 
tions. Perpetual  ground-rents  ought  to  be  redeemable  in  some 
way,  and  if  no  other  could  be  found,  in  this ;  but  it  is  asserted 
that  ordinary  loans  of  money  on  bond  and  mortgage  arc  thus 
convertible  into  demands  on  a  bankrupt  national  treasury.  This, 
if  true,  is  infamous  indeed. 

I  beg  the  learned  not  to  laugh  at,  nor  the  unlearned  to  under- 
value, my  essay  on  tenures.  It  has  cost  me  immense  study, 
and  even  as  I  write  it  is  with  a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as  to  some 
of  the  facts.  Doubtless  there  are  in  Blackstone  law-terms  that 
I  might  have  introduced  had  I  known  them ;  but  I  have  written 
this  for  American  laymen,  as  the  lawyers  call  us,  the  uninitiated. 
It  was  not  unintentionally  that  I  coined  the  surname  Flojo 
(slaclc)  for  Don  Modesto,  the  second  husband  of  Emilia  Barriga. 
Perhaps,  in  this  land  of  slackness,  a  slacker  man  lives  not.  Hence 
the  estate  is  all  run  down,  the  cows  run  wild,  the  tenants  run 
lawless,  and,  but  for  two  circumstances,  the  family  would  have 
run  to  ruin.  A  special  love  for  a  big  saddle-bottle,  which  he  has 
affectionately  named  La  Pechona  ithe  full-hreasted),  and  which 
he  loves  to  suck  a  little  too  well,  and  a  general  love  for  dogs, 
hunting,  and  idleness,  seem  the  most  striking  characteristics  of 
the  man  whom  the  good  Emilia  made  the  stepiather  of  Chepe 
and  Pepe. 

The  two  things  that  saved  the  family  from  ruin  are,  first,  the 
energy  of  Emilia  herself,  and  that  of  a  young  cousin  of  hers,  a 
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decided  character.  Damian  Caicedo,  LL.I>.,  is  of  mixed  blood 
and  low  origin.  At  16  he  could  not  read  his  mother  tongue.  A 
fortunate  accident  disabled  him  for  severe  physical  lahor,  and  he 
at  once  hegan  an  education  that  he  completed  amid  every  kind 
of  self-denial  and  privation.  He  is  just  taking  hold  of  the  af- 
feirs  of  bis  slack  relative,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  will  yet  malte  his 
own  fortune  in  mending  those  of  his  friends. 

I  could  not  expect  all  tlie  conveniences  that  I  might  desire 
in  this  family,  but  there  were  other  things  to  make  amends  for 
aU  deficiencies.  I  enjoyed  myself;  I  taught  the  children — an 
agreeable  task  for  me.  And  for  the  Lady  Emilia  herself  I  have 
a  real  esteem ;  if  but  one  of  my  Catholic  accLuaintaneea  should 
get  to  heaven,  I  think  it  will  be  she. 

"  If  you  were  only  a  Christian,"  she  said  to  mc  one  day,  "  I 

think  you  would  be  most  like  a  saint  of  any  man  I  ever  saw." 

"Were  1  a  '  Christian,'  instead  of  a  heretic  as  I  am,  I  should 

be  like  other  Christians,  for  it  is  their  religion  that  makes  them 

what  they  are." 

"  No,  it  is  not.     Those  who  are  wicked  among  us  sin  in  de- 
fiance of  the  teachings  of  the  Church,    And  all  need  forgiveness, 
but  it  can  come  to  none  except  in  the  way  God  has  appointed." 
"But  he  did  not  enjoin  that  the  intervention  of  a  fellow-sin- 
ner is  necessary  to  make  the  pardon  of  God  available," 
"  And  how  dare  you  deny  it  ?" 

"Listen,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  I  am  going  to  tell  you.  When 
I  was  a  little  boy  of  six,  like  your  little  Sara,  I  gained  access 
to  my  mother's  sugar-jar,  and  carried  off  a  lump  as  large  as  a 
lime.  After  I  had  eaten  it,  my  conscience  smote  me.  I  did 
not  fear  defection,  but  the  anger  of  God.  So  I  went  off  behind 
a  knoll,  and  kneeled  down  in  a  large  hole,  where  a  rock  had 
been  dug  out  of  the  ground,  and  confessed  my  sin  to  God,  and 
prayed  for  forgiveness.  Do  you  think  that  God  forgave  me  ?" 
"  Ah  S  you  ought  to  talk  with  a  priest,  and  not  with  an  igno- 
rant woman  like  me," 

Slie  wants  my  little  Testament  very  much,  and  I  am  sorry 
I  can  not  spare  it.  But  my  Bible  is  too  heavy  to  carry  with 
me  when  I  leave  my  trunks,  and  I  must  deny  her.  [I  mailed  it 
to  her  from  Cartagena.  The  postage  was  five  cents,  because  its 
weight  exceeded  four  ounces.] 
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Damian's  sister  came  here  on  a  ■visit  while  I  was  here,  and 
with  her  came  a  mulatto  lady  to  teach  the  children.  There  ia 
nothing  interesting  about  either.  The  females  eat  at  the  table 
after  we  leave  it.  I  have  managed  to  eat  with  them  once  or 
twice,  but  they  prefer  that  I  should  be  at  the  first  table. 

The  house,  as  usual,  contains  no  inner  doors,  though  there 
may  be  said  to  be  two  rooms  and  a  passage.  Two  beds  are 
located  in  the  passage,  and  the  inner  room,  that  serves  us  much 
for  sitting-room  and  study  by  day,  is  the  principal  dormitory  at 
niglit.  My  hammock  requires  more  spaCe.  I  attach  one  cord 
to  the  roof  in  the  inner  room,  and  the  other  passes  out  at  the 
top  of  the  outer  door,  and  is  fastened  to  a  post  of  the  piazza ; 
so  I  occupy  the  whole  house,  though  bodily  I  sleep  alone  in 
the  outer  room,  or  sala. 

The  children's  beds  wci-e  mere  rugs  to  lie  on,  and  a  blanket 
apiece  to  wrap  themselves  in  like  a  cocoon.  The  motherly 
Clementina,  the  oldest  girl,  wound  up  the  little  boy  with  her. 
Of  course,  they  denude  themselves  utterly  before  ivrapping  up. 
I  had  the  impudence  to  ask  the  children  if  the  young  ladies  did 
the  same,  and  they  said  yes. 

I  can  not  pretend  to  conjecture  the  number  of  houses  on  the 
estate.  They  are  scattered  from  the  road  to  the  river,  but  there 
are  none  far  cast  of  the  road.  A  line  of  houses  skirts  that  large 
plain  north  of  the  La  Paila  called  the  Medio.  The  inhabitants 
there  are  mostly  white.  There  is  a  group  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  river,  half  a  mOe  below  the  ford  ;  the  inhabitants  of  these 
have  a  good  deal  of  negro  blood  in  their  vehis.  On  the  south 
end  of  the  road,  across  the  estate,  there  are  no  houses.  These 
fiimilies  of  herdsmen,  of  every  color,  have  been  a  great  study 
for  me. 

The  chief  exports  of  this  tract  are  young  bulls,  young  horses, 
and  hogs.  The  latter  are  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  river 
forest,  tlie  others  by  the  family.  Some  of  the  tenants  owe  per- 
sonal service  for  rent.  This  is  generally  rendered  on  ^Friday 
and  Saturday,  and  most  of  it  performed  on  horseback.  The 
others  pay  a  ground-rent  of  from  $1  60  to  S3  20  per  annum. 
Ail  have  their  estancias,  or  fields,  in  the  forest.  They  contain 
from  half  an  acre  to  two  acres,  inclosed  by  an  elliptical  or  eir- 
.    cular  fence  of  split  guaduas.     Those  who  live  in  the  open  land 
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have  often  quite  a  distance  to  go  to  their  fields,  but,  as  they 
work  only  occisionaiij,  it  makes  little  diff'erence. 

Cacao-orchards — cicaguiles — ire  also  found  in  the  forest,  hut 
they  are  not  numeious  People  hive  hardly  forethought  enough 
to  plant  anj  thing  that  will  be  so  slow  in  yielding  returns.  The 
platanal  yields  ripe  fruit  in  about  a  year,  and  may  be  kept  up 
indefinitely ;  but  when  the  fence  is  thoroughly  rotted  down,  they 
prefer  beginning  in  a  new  place.  In  all  the  dry  forest  toward 
the  river,  these  inclosures  are  scattered  within  short  distances 
of  each  other,  like  plums  in  a  pudding.  Sometimes  two  adjoin 
each  other ;  others  almost  touch  or  lie  in  sight  of  each  other. 
Cane  is  also  raised,  but  in  small  quantities,  only  for  horse-feed, 
aguardiente,  simp,  and  a  very  little  panela. 

A  few  bags  are  made  from  cabuya,  and  one  man  braids  jipi- 
japa  hats ;  but  nothing  probably  is  made  and  sold  off  the  ha- 
cienda, and  all  articles  of  clothing  are  imported,  not  excepting 
alpargates  even. 

But  the  grazing  interest  demands  our  more  particular  notice. 
I  will  attempt  its  description,  premising  that  the  estate  contains 
three  distinct  herds  of  mares  andthreeofcowa,  in  three  pastures 
or  ranges—the  Medio,  the  Central,  and  the  Guavito.  The  cen- 
tral pasture  is  separated  from  the  Medio  by  the  La  PaUa,  and 
from  Guavito  only  by  broken  ground  running  from  the  eastern 
forest  to  the  western.  I  will  describe  the  rodeo,  or  herding,  of 
a  Friday  at  Guavito,  the  larger  of  the  three  pastures. 

On  Friday  morning  an  unusual  sound  strikes  my  ear  on 
awaking.  It  is  the  step  of  many  horses  approaching  the  corral, 
or  inclosure,  near  the  house.  All  hands  must  have  been  on  the 
move  for  some  time,  for  they  are  mounted,  driving  in  the  horses 
of  the  central  pasture.  One  object  of  this  muster  is  to  catch 
animals  for  the  grand  campaign  of  the  day  at  Guavito. 

We  will  not  go  down  to  this,  but,  while  breakfast  is  prepar- 
ing, let  us  examine  the  horses  we  are  to  mount  immediately  aft- 
er. The  horses  themselves  are  the  most  obedient  and  well-brok- 
en I  have  ever  seen.  The  slightest  intimation  of  the  bridle  will 
guide  them.  They  will  patiently  gratify  your  whim  of  flower- 
gathering,  even  at  the  expense  of  running  their  head  into  a  thorn- 
bush.  Tou  may  stand  on  the  back  of  many  of  them,  leaving 
the  reins  at  your  feet,  or,  thro^ving  the  reins  over  the  high  pom- 
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mel  of  the  saddle,  leave  them  for  some  time.  Their  gait  is  gen- 
erally very  easy.  They  are  not  large,  nor  is  much  regard  had 
to  parentage. 

The  bridie  was  made  here.  They  would  not  like  to  trost  to 
a  bit  made  abroad.  The  Cancan  bit  is  a  formidable  affair.  The 
reins  are  attached  to  one  end  of  a  lever  of  the  first  kind ;  the 
fulcrum  is  in  the  horse's  mouth,  against  the  lower  jaw,  and  far 
back  the  other  end  of  the  lever  is  ready  to  press  against  the  pal- 
ate, and  force  open  the  mouth.  If  he  attempt  to  hinder  this 
operation  by  holding  fast  the  apparatus  with  his  teeth,  they  only 
seize  upon  two  hollow  cylinders,  within  which  the  bit  plays  free- 
ly. One  stout  chain  passes  within  the  mouth,  near  the  fulcrum ; 
another,  under  the  jaw,  counteracts  this,  and,  as  the  mouth  is 
forced  upon,  tJiey  gripe  the  jaw  beyond  endurance.  Still  a  third 
chain  unites  the  points  to  which  t)ie  reins  are  attached.  The 
reins  and  headstall  are  of  raw-hide,  twisted  or  braided,  accord- 
ing as  fancy  or  economy  dictates.  The  reins  would  i-esist  a 
strain  of  half  a  ton.  A  broad  piece,  often  ornamented,  passes 
across  the  forehead,  which  may  be  slipped  down  over  tlie  eyes 
if  you  wish  to  leave  tlie  horse  without  hitching.  Finally,  the 
reins,  after  uniting  at  a  point  convenient  for  the  hand,  separate 
^ain  into  two  long  thongs,  which  may  be  used  to  tie  the  horse, 
or  as  a  whip. 

The  saddle  is  a  study  for  an  anatomist.  The  cojinetes  are  a 
cover  over  the  whole,  made  of  a  leather  resembling  buckskin. 
It  is  often  padded  and  embroidered  witli  silk.  It  has  two  huge 
pockets,  each  capable  of  containing  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  |200  in 
silver.  Removing  the  cojinetes,  we  come  to  a  surface  of  hard 
leather — the  coraza.  This  takes  off:  under  it  you  see  three  straps 
of  raw-hide  passing  over  the  saddle  in  three  distinct  directions, 
and  uniting  in  a  ring  on  each  side.  The  girth  consists  of  twisted 
raw-liide,  passing  several  times  from  the  ring  on  the  off  side  to 
another  ring.  It  is  adjusted  by  passing  a  thong  four  times  be- 
tween this  last  ring  and  the  one  on  tlie  near  side.  This  thong 
is  drawn  tight  enough,  and  tied  in  a  pecuhar  knot.  Under  the 
^li-straps  is  yet  a  tliird  cover,  which  takes  off,  and  leaves  the 
saddle  a  skeleton  of  wood  and  iron,  padded  on  the  under  side. 
Across  the  middle  of  this  skeleton — saddle-tree  (fuste) — passes  a 
strong  strap,  fastened  in  the  centre  by  a  strmg  of  leather  passing 
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many  times  througli  the  strap  and  the  saddle-tree,  sewing  them 
together.  Both  ends  of  the  strap  are  pierced  with  holes  to  buck- 
le on  the  stirrups.  The  stirrup-leathers  are  imported.  The 
best  stirrups  are  the  slipper-form  of  brass  or  ■wood :  common 
stirrups  (de  aro)  are  used,  or  even  a  stick  of  wood  supported  by 
two  strings.  The  crupper  is  like  ours ;  but,  besides  this,  the  va- 
quero's  saddle  should  have  an  arretranca  to  enable  the  horse  to 
hold  back  without  straining  the  girth.  Beneath  the  saddle,  and 
to  protect  it  and  the  horse,  is  placed  a  sudadero :  it  is  a  mat  of 
rushes,  a  rug,  or,  at  worst,  an  old  sack  folded.  It  would  have 
saved  me  some  labor  had  I  been  toid  by  my  books  that  in  New 
Granada  a  high-pommeled  saddle  and  an  arm-chair  are  sUla  ;  a 
low-pommeled  saddle,  a  side-saddle,  and  a  fresh-water  turtle  are 
gcdapago  ,*  a  common  chair,  taburete ;  easy-chair, ^oZ^j-onte  /  ot- 
toman and  stool,  oojin  ;  sofa,  sofd  ;  lounge  without  a  ba^k,  can- 
ape ;  bench  with  a  baclt,  escano ,'  bench  without  a  back,  banco. 
Saddle,  bridle,  sudadero,  stirrups,  and  halter  (jaquima),  constitute 
a  montura,  A  traveler  here  ought  always  to  own  bis  montura, 
and  watch  it  well.  Horses,  cows,  and  goats  will  eat  his  suda- 
dero, and  dogs  will  eat  all  the  rest  but  the  tanned  leather,  wood, 
and  iron ;  of  these  last,  including  the  contents  of  the  cojinetes, 
the  peons  will  rob  him ;  his  clothes  are  victimized  by  the  wash- 
women, and  his  skin  by  musquitoes,  fleas,  and  niguas.  Happy  is 
he  if  he  can  save  his  bones  and  his  conscience  (particulaidy  the 
latter)  undamaged,  and,  leaving  his  cash  and  much  of  his  flesh, 
return  to  his  native  land  with  bis  credit  and  his  constitution. 

But  where  am  I  running  to  ?  In  the  first  place,  breakfast  is 
ready ;  secondly,  I  have  no  right  to  complain,  for  ray  belt  is  too 
small  for  me;  only  the  more  respectable  insects  have  drunk 
my  blood,  and  I  have  found  the  rogues  fewer  and  smaller  here 
than  at  home.     But  to  iiorse  1  to  horse ! 

Off  with  your  slippers ;  put  on  a  pair  of  alpargates,  and  draw 
on  a  pair  of  aamarras ;  buckle  the  huge  spurs  securely  to  your 
heels ;  take  your  guasca  (rope  of  hide,  with  lazo  or  noose  at  the 
end) ;  tie  it  under  the  right  flap  of  your  saddle,  with  a  peculiar 
knot  which  Pepe  will  show  you ;  tie  your  halter  in  the  same 
way  on  this  side,  and  mount.  You  will  find  vaqueros  worse 
mounted,  without  cojinetes  or  halter,  without  zamarras  or  al- 
pargates, the  spur  fastened  to  the  naked  heel,  and  the  panta- 
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icons  rolled  up  to  keep  them  from  the  mud.  More  than  one 
you  will  see  with  noth- 
ing on  but  hat,  ruana, 
panta,  and  spujs ;  their 
feet  stuck  into  stirmpa 
carred  out  of  wood,  or 
merely  resting  on  a  bit 
of  wood  suspended  from 
the  saddle  by  a  forked 
thong. 

As  we  approach  the 
corral  of  Guavito,  the 
' '  mares"  (for  they  speak 
i  only  of  them  in  the  pas- 
ruies)  are  driven  in  be- 
.ore  us.  Other  vaque- 
>  OS  come  m  from  below, 
Inmgmgwith  them  the 
niaies  from  that  diiec- 
tion.  They  enter  the 
rorial  togethei,  tlieir 
feet  pattcrmg  on  the 
ground  like  lain  on  a 
loof.  Tiie  corral  has 
an  inner  yard,  to  which  the  mares  run  directly.  A  man  on  horse- 
back guards  the  entrance.  Others  are  not  mounted  to  their 
mind,  and  proceed  to  catch  fresh  horses. 

This  is  generally  done  on  foot.  The 
vaqnero  takes  the  guasca  coiled  up  in 
his  left  hand,  and  the  lazo  (noose)  in  the 
right.  The  running  knot  (llave — ^key) 
is  not  at  his  hand,  but  at  a  third  of  a 
circle  from  it,  when  the  lazo  is  opened 
out  into  a  circle,  as  in  the  adjoining  dia- 
gram, where  the  longer  diameter  of  the 
ellipse  should  be  regarded  as  four  feet, 
and  not  estimated  from  the  size  of  the 
hand.  He  has  it  already  in  his  hand, 
has  singled  out  the  animal  he  will  eateh. 
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and  is  waiting  a  moving  of  the  herd.  The  instant  he  finds  hia 
prey  approaeliing,  he  commences  whirling  the  lazo  round  hia 
head  in  such  a  way  aa  to  keep  the  noose  spread  until  the  pro- 
pitious moment  comes  to  let  go.  He  then  pays  out  the  guaaca 
with  the  left  hand,  letting  it  mn  through  the  right  till  the  time 
to  hold  it  fast, 

1  think  the  idea  we  have  of  skill  in  the  use  of  the  laao  is  ex- 
aggerated. Even  in  the  corral  it  is  well  to  catch  five  horses  at 
ten  throws.  One  assured  me  that  100  throws  would  catch  80 
or  90  horses.  The  nest  six  throws  caught  hut  one.  Still,  the 
noose  and  the  lash,  the  bow  and  the  gun,  are  the  four  instru- 
ments by  which  man  holds  his  title  to  rule  over  the  animal 
world. 

The  moment  a  broken  horse  finds  his  head  is  your  aim,  he 
tries  to  mingle  it  with  others,  and  holds  it  particularly  near  the 
fence.  As  you  approach  he  at  length  starts  and  runs  with  all 
his  might  for  the  other  side  of  the  corral.  You  throw  the  noose 
as  he  is  going  from  you.  The  moment  it  touches  hia  neck  he 
stops  short.  He  is  as  tame  as  a  girl  caught  in  blind-man's-buff. 
A  colt,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  finds  you  are  aiming  at  him, 
is  wrought  to  desperation.  "When  caught,  he  rans  and  chokes 
himself  in  the  noose ;  he  flounces  and  throws  himself  on  the 
ground,  but  all  in  vain.  The  hand  of  man,  ever  a  terror  to  him, 
must  approach  Ida  throat  before  his  stertorous  breathing,  like 
that  of  a  man  in  a  fit,  can  be  relieved. 

The  horses  are  shut  in  with  bars — trancas — of  guadua,  and 
we  sally  forth  in  long  procession  for  cows.  The  tame  band  are 
near  in  the  open  plain.  "With  a  long  circuit  we  get  ready  to 
sHp  between  them  and  the  forest.  "Examine  girths,"  says 
Cristobal,  who  has  command.  Every  head  is  bent  down.  Some 
dismount.  "  All  ready !"  The  head  of  the  column  dashes  for- 
ward at  a  gallop,  and  soon  a  line  of  some  30  horsemen,  at  dis- 
tances from  3  to  10  rods  apart,  extends  between  the  herd  and 
their  wonted  refuge.  We  advance,  and  the  cows,  with  a  gener- 
al lowing,  proceed  peaceably  but  rapidly  in  the  desired  direction. 
Suddenly  a  cow,  with  head  erect,  and  tail  horizontal  and  rig- 
id, breaks  our  line  at  full  gallop  for  the  thicket.  Two  horse- 
men start  in  pursuit,  and  she  soon  finds  a  noose  about  her  head. 
When  she  lias  run  the  length  the  guasca  permits,  her  head  can 
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go  no  farther,  and  her  body  is  unwilling  to  stop.  Slie  falls, 
and  is  not  disposed  to  rise.  One  vaquero  approaclies,  care- 
fully keeping  out  of  the  circle  of  which  the  tightened  guasca  is 
the  radius  and  hia  companion  the  centre.  Whirling  the  end  of 
his  own  guasca  round  and  round  suddenly,  he  brings  it  down 
like  a  slung-shot  upon  tlic  poor  rebel,  and  she  starts  to  her  feet. 
Still  ahe'will  not  move  one  step.  He  raises  Jiis  foot,  and  drags 
his  cruel  spur  along  her  back.  She  darts  forward,  and  the 
horse  of  her  leader,  the  moment  he  feels  the  guasca  slacken, 
starts  on,  keeping  one  eye  upon  the  movements  of  the  cow. 
After  zigzagging  and  floundering  a  while,  she  waxes  wroth,  and 
assumes  the  aggressive  upon  her  leader.  Now  she  finds  the  oth- 
er lazo  about  her  horns,  and  each  horseman  keeps  her  from 
reaching  the  other.  I  have  heard  of  a  cow  becoming  so  enraged 
aa  to  drop  down  dead  on  the  spot.  Bulls  are  never  so  utterly 
furious. 

Meanwhile,  the  herd,  lowing  and  running,  enter  the  corral,  and 
move  round  and  round  like  a  whirlpool  filled  mth  horns.  Last 
comes  the  captive ;  but  how  shall  we  liberate  her?  He  that  takes 
a  wolf  by  the  ears  should  always  consider  first  how  he  wili  fare 
when  he  quits  his  hold.  To  loose  a  cow  takes  more  time  than 
to  catch  her.  A  third  man  throws  his  noose  so  that  it  lays  part- 
ly on  her  back  and  partly  on  the  ground  behind  her.  If  she 
does  not  move  of  her  own  accord,  he  catches  her  by  the  tail  and 
pulls.  Either  in  yielding  or  resisting,  she  steps  both  feet  over 
the  guasca.  It  might  then  be  drawn  tight  around  the  middle  of 
her  body.  Instead  of  this,  it  ia  slipped  off  behind,  and  tight- 
ened about  her  heels,  which  are  pulled  back,  and,  witli  a  slight 
push  or  pull,  she  falls.  She  is  now  helpless.  I  have  seen  a 
horse  drag  a  cow  in  this  manner  by  the  heels  into  or  out  of  a 
yard.  Her  head  is  safely  approached,  the  laaoa  removed  from 
it,  and  the  horseman  remounts.  The  slackened  guasca  permits 
her  to  bring  her  feet  forward,  and  in  separating  them  she  opens 
the  lazo.  She  springs  upon  her  feet,  reflects  a  second,  makes  a 
dash  at  a  horseman,  who  eludes  her.  Shaking  her  horns,  as  if 
blaspheming  in  her  heart,  she  runs  off  to  the  herd,  who  are  thus 
taught  that  the  way  of  transgressors  is  hard. 

The  outer  corral  has  two  entrances :  a  horseman  is  stationed 
at  one,  and  a  ruana  on  a  stake  at  the  other,  and  we  start  off  for 
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the  wilder  herd.  Our  way  is  riverward,  over  beautiful  valley 
land,  sprinkled  with  clumpa  of  trees  and  thorny  bushes  of  aca- 
cia. Silence !  We  steal  along  at  a  walk,  curving  our  course 
around  an  unseen  centre.  Now  Cristobal  starta  forward  at  a 
gallop,  with  his  head  bent  down  to  the  horse's  mane.  We  fol- 
low, and  the  herd  find  ua  shouting  between  them  and  their  ref- 
uge. A  few  desperadoes  plunge  with  a  crash  into  the  thorny 
thicket  behind  us,  the  rest  gallop  in  the  opposite  direction,  A 
bushy  ravine  extends  across  our  course  near  the  corral.  Instead 
of  crossing  it,  almost  the  whole  herd  pass  our  ranks,  and  disap- 
pear toward  the  river — all  but  now  and  then  one  arrested  by  the 
lazo  in  her  flight.  Those  who  have  not  thus  caught  a  prize  beat 
the  bushes,  dislodge  an  animal,  and  catch  him  as  he  runs.  In 
this  way  we  secure  at  least  a  delegation  from  the  wild  herd ; 
we  will  hope  to  do  better  next  time. 

Now  begins  the  business  of  the  day.  What  calf  has  not  his 
ear-mark?  What  youngster  of  two  months  has  not  his  little 
brand  on  his  cheek?  What  yearHng  not  branded  for  life  on 
his  side  ?  A  lazo  on  his  head,  another  on  his  heels.  A  fire  is 
burning  by  the  division  fence,  and  the  irons  are  hot.  Here  is  a 
calf  with  a  sack  of  morbid  growth,  A  spatula  of  wood  is  whit- 
tled out  with  a  machete;  fifty  maggots  of  all  sizes  are  dislodged 
from  the  cavity,  and  it  is  filled  with  the  first  dry,  soft,  absorb- 
ent substance  at  hand, 

A  young  buU  is  caught  who  is  not  to  be  trifled  with.  The 
guasca  is  thrown  over  a  forked  post — horca — and  in  vain  he 
tries  to  approach  his  captor ;  every  movement  brings  him  near- 
er the  fatal  fork  till  his  head  touches  it.  His  heels  are  secured 
as  before.  Look  out  for  him  when  he  is  let  loose!  But  in  five 
months'  constant  exposure,  I  have  known  but  one  horse  gored 
by  a  bull.  The  cows  are  at  length  released,  and  rush  lowing 
from  the  corral. 

Now  comes  the  turn  of  the  horses.  They  are  subject  to  many 
more  infii'mitiea  than  the  cows,  are  of  more  value  per  head,  and, 
besides,  are  to  be  trained.  Henee  they  are  reviewed  much  oft- 
ener  and  more  carefuUy.  Owing  to  this,  they  are  not  so  wild. 
This  lite  would  not  be  without  its  perils  were  not  the  va- 
quero  so  tough.  He  is  riding  at  full  gallop,  and  his  horse  puts 
his  foot  into  a  deep  hole  covered  with  grass.     He  comes  to  the 
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ground  as  from  a  rail-car.  He  picks  up  his  guasca,  and,  if  his 
cow  has  not  got  clear,  off  he  starts  again  in  the  chase.  His 
girth  hreaks  when  he  has  a  bull  tied  to  the  pommel  of  his  sad- 
dle. He  manages  to  escape  unharmed.  I  have  known  hut  one 
serious  accident,  the  dislocation  of  a  shoulder-joint. 

Both  horse  and  ridei-  enjoy  the  sport  highly.  It  is  severe 
sport  for  the  horse,  Tvho  will  injure  himself  before  showing  any 
sign  of  flagging. 

A  curious  scene  closes  the  rodeo.  A  vaqueio  catches  a  wild 
colt  which  he  is  to  break.  He  manages,  amid  his  sti-uggles,  to 
exchange  the  guasca  for  a  halter,  and  hinds  the  infuriate  young- 
ster securely  to  the  tail  of  his  horse,  who  goes  homeward  from 
the  corral  with  the  meek  resignation  of  a  deacon  who  has  a  dis- 
sipated son. 

I  have  not  seen  the  process  of  breaking.  The  young  repro- 
bate, unlike  bis  biped  prototype,  grows  more  and  more  tracta- 
ble, and  at  length  leads  submissively.  He  is  then  led  in  the 
same  way  when  mounted,  and  feeling  that  his  head  is  not  his 
own,  he  does  not  try  to  defend  his  right  to  his  back.  The 
horse  with  which  the  colt  is  placed  in  such  intimate  relations  is 
called  his  godfather — padrino.  Beating  and  brutality  aio  no 
part  of  the  system. 

The  gait  of  the  pupil  is  earefiiUy  attended  to.  In  some  cases 
the  fore  foot  (hand)  is  tied  to  the  corresponding  hind  foot  by  a 
cord  shorter  than  the  natural  step  would  render-  agreeable.  In 
other  cases  the  feet  are  loaded  with  bags  of  sand  or  shot  to  make 
him  raise  them  better.  He  is  made  to  walk  round  in  circles  of 
small  radius,  or  in  double  circles  like  a  figure  8.  Trotting  is 
not  in  request,  as  there  are  no  carriage-horses. 

The  father  of  colts  is  a  polygamist.  He  has  his  family — ata- 
jada~-under  so  much  subjection  as  to  keep  them  from  minglii^ 
with  those  of  his  neighbors.  When  they  have  aU  been  mingled 
up  in  the  recojida,  as  the  assemblage  in  the  corral  is  called,  as 
they  go  forth  he  calls  them  about  him,  and,  if  any  one  shows  a 
disposition  to  straggle,  he  goes  after  her,  and  administers  as 
much  correction  as  the  case  demands  with  his  teeth.  The  pa- 
drotes  seldom  fight  witlr  each  other,  though  I  can  not  imagine 
that  they  have  come  to  their  present  good  understanding  with- 
out some  boxing  in  days  past.     I  saw,  indeed,  but  one  horse- 
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fight,  and  the  originator  of  that  was  a  traveler's  horse,  that  had 
got  out  into  tlie  pasture,  and  was  ignorant  or  regardless  of  the 
compacts,  traces,  and  treaties  then  and  there  in  force. 

Individually,  these  animals  are  by  no  means  so  respectable  as 
they  ought  to  he  in  a  grazing  community.  More  than  half  of 
them  could  he  bought  at  $25  each,  and  one  good  Northern  horse 
would  buy  forty  of  them.  But  scientitic  breeding  would  require 
more  care  than  any  man  here  is  disposed  to  bestow.  These  an- 
imals are  not  exempt  from  the  menial  service  of  the  saddle,  and, 
with  one  temporary  exception,  I  have  found  them  as  manage- 
able aa  any  other.  Ladies  ride  them  through  herds  of  horses 
without  inconvenience. 

A  gentleman  once  told  me  that  he  was  an  ounce  of  gold  rich- 
er that  morning  than  he  expected,  and  asked  me,  as  a  Yankee, 
to  guess  how.  I  told  him  that  a  mare,  from  wliich  he  had  ex- 
pected a  colt,  had  given  him  a  mule.  I  was  right.  The  value 
attached  to  this  hybrid  race  encourages  the  disgusting  practice 
of  breeding  thera,  which  was  forbidden  under  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
sation. The  ass  is  a  privileged  animal  on  the  plantation.  A 
blow  inflicted  on  his  sleek  hide  would  be  felt  keenly  by  his  own- 
er. He  goes  where  he  pleases.  When  he  comes  to  the  house, 
he  walks  through  the  dining-room  toward  the  kitchen  to  see  if 
there  is  any  com  or  salt  for  him.  If  there  is,  he  has  it  without 
stint.  Tliere  are  two  of  them  at  La  PaJla.  With  a  meek  and 
placid  countenance,  they  go  about  from  pasture  to  pasture,  and 
you  meet  one  of  tliem  now  at  the  Medio  and  now  at  Guavito. 
They  are  friends ;  and  I  knew  them  once  to  perform  a  duet  in 
the  very  dining-room,  as  they  were  returning  from  a  regale  at 
the  kitchen  door.  Think  of  that,  ye  dilettanti !  who  magnify  a 
feline  serenade  in  open  air,  under  your  closed  windows,  to  the 
event  of  the  night.  What  would  you  say  of  two  asses  trumpet- 
ing at  once  in  the  house  ? 

To  forward  the  views  of  the&s  priests,  as  I  loved  to  call  them, 
to  the  scandal  of  the  faithful  and  amusement  of  the  irreverent, 
some  of  the  heads  of  families — ^padrotes — are  subjected  to  a 
cruel  operation.  An  incision  is  made  in  the  urethra,  that  cuts 
off  all  hope  of  progeny.  The  victim  is  called  a  retajado.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  asses  keep  on  friendly  tci-ms  with  these  itn- 
fortunates,  while  with  others  they  have  furious  battles.     From 
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eome  such  eiicoantcr  one  of  oiir  meek  fmrs  came  out  witli  an 
injiired  ear,  which  will  never  revolve  again  "with  motion  dull 
upon  the  pivot  of  his  skull,"  hut  tliia  particular  "long  left  ear" 
must  hang  down  forever  from  the  effects  of  a  padrote's  teeth. 

One  night,  at  dusk,  I  was  delighted  to  see  Don  Ramon  Gon- 
zalez ride  up,  accompanied  with  three  men,  who  slept  all  night 
in  the  corredor.  Early  next  morning,  they  and  all  the  dispos- 
able force  ahout  the  house  disappeared  on  horsehack.  Before 
hreakfast  they  came  in,  one  hy  one  and  two  hy  two,  each  arrival 
accompanied  hy  a  young  bull.  Some  men  were  so  strongly 
mounted,  and  their  captive  bo  tractable  (tractable  is  from  trako, 
to  draw),  that  one  horseman  alone  could  draw  in  a  bulL  Gen- 
erally, it  needed  a  second  man  to  add  propulsion  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  first.  In  the  case  of  the  furious  and  indignant,  a 
second  guasca  was  requisite  to  secure  the  captor  from  the  as- 
sault of  his  prize.  Ail  these  couplets  and  triplets  tended  to- 
ward the  central  corral,  where  half  a  dozen  prisoners  were  stalk- 
ing about  in  ill  humor  while  we  breakfasted. 

As  we  came  out  from  breakfast  the  vai^ueros  were  assembled 
in  full  force.  Dinner  was  deferred,  and  the  buU-fiahery  was 
continued  till  dark.  Some  evil-minded  fellows  rendered  the  or- 
dinary mode  of  loosing  a  bull  unsafe.  A  noble  horse  was  gored 
at  night,  and  died  next  day.  Two  different  expedients  for  loos- 
ing them  were  now  adopted.  One  was  to  draw  the  animal  up  to 
the  fence,  alter  he  had  entered  the  corral,  by  the  united  strength 
of  many  men  tugging  at  the  guasca.  One  stands  with  only  the 
fence  between  him  and  the  frantic  creature's  horns.  He  takes 
hold  of  the  lazo,  and  as  the  guasca  is  suddenly  slackened,  he 
opens  it,  and  Bos  Taurus  walks  off. 

The  other  mode  is  more  ingenious  and  easier.  The  bull  is 
thrown  down  by  a  noose  on  his  heels  at  the  very  entrance  of 
the  corral.  A  guasca  is  attached  to  the  lasso  about  liis  horns, 
BO  that  it  can  be  pulled  open  at  will.  He  is  headed  straight  to 
the  entrance,  and  his  heels  let  go.  He  bounds  in,  of  course, 
and  a  pull  on  the  newly-applied  guasca  (contra-guaaca)  releases 
him,  or,  if  both  get  entangled  in  his  horns,  he  in  time  shakes 
them  off. 

By  night  of  the  second  day  they  had  31  prisoners.  These, 
at  $6  40  each,  more  than  pay  Don  Eamon's  capellania ;  the  rest 
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he  pays  for  in  five-franc  pieces.  As  tliey  are  destined  to  the 
slaughter  within  the  year,  there  is  no  need  of  branding  and  coun- 
ter-tranding  them.  To  counter-hrand  is  to  repeat  the  brand : 
for  the  repetition  of  a  brand,  Hke  a  second  negative  in  Enghsii, 
cancels  the  first.  Early  the  next  morning  the  horsemen  are  in 
the  corral  stirring  them  up.  There  is  a  great  variety  of  dispo- 
sition among  them.  AH  are  hungry,  it  is  true,  and  utterly  dis- 
gusted with  their  present  condition.  With  a  few  exceptions, 
there  is  iittic  fight  in  them.  Horsemen  multiply  in  the  corral 
as  the  bulls  grow  tamer.  Now  they  surround  tiiem,  condense 
them,  and  seem  to  knead  them  up  into  a  ball. 

After  breakfast  I  too  mounted.  Some  horsemen  from  tho 
Medio,  and  others  from  Don  Ramon's,  are  continuing  the  knead- 
ing process,  and  shouting  "  Toma !  toma '."  Toma  means  take 
it,  and  is  the  call  to  a  dog  or  other  domesticated  animal  when 
you  oifer  him  food.  Hence  it  is  the  voice  used  to  call  an  ani- 
mal. I  do  not  know  as  the  bulls  regarded  the  word  in  any  very 
inviting  sense. 

Now  the  bars  are  opened  wide  and  for  the  last  time.  Half  r, 
dozen  horsemen  are  within,  and  the  rest  are  drawn  up  in  two 
lines,  forming  a  lane  toward  the  banks  of  the  Hio  Paila.  With 
some  difficulty  the  yard  is  evacuated,  and  the  bulla  stand  in  a 
lane  of  horsemen.  As  they  advance  toward  the  opening  in  front 
of  them,  we  advance,  calling  "  Toma !  toma !"  We  proceeded 
very  slowly.  One  made  his  escape.  Three  vaqueros  were  af- 
ter him.  Soon  he  was  sprawling  on  the  gi'ound  in  advance 
of  us,  held  by  his  heels,  and  it  was  not  till  the  rest  were  with 
him  that  he  could  get  up.  Several  escapes  and  recaptures  of 
this  sort  delayed  us,  till  Don  Ramon  decided  to  pacify  a  partic- 
ularly refractory  fellow  that  was  bent  on  mischief.  He  had  him 
by  the  heels,  and  the  other  guasca  had  been  removed.  He  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse,  and  stood  before  the  bull,  and  rubbed 
Cayenne  pepper  in  his  eyes.  All  this  while  his  intelligent  horse 
stood  bracing  backward,  holding  the  guasca  tight,  it  being  tied 
to  the  saddle.  Had  he  stepped  forward  two  paces  and  let  the 
bull  loose,  maddened  by  the  Cayenne,  the  result  might  have 
been  tragic ;  but  the  horse  knew  his  duty  and  did  it.  Our  hol- 
low square  at  iirst  consisted  of  65  horsemen,  one  at  least  of 
whom  was  a  little  afraid  of  horns.  A  good  knowledge  of  bovine 
Ee 
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ctliics  )3  necessary  to  the  safety  of  your  horse  in  such  a  neigh- 
borhood. As  the  cavalcade  proceeded,  one  after  another  could 
be  spared  from  it,  and  in  the  end  only  a  few  of  our  men  pro- 
ceeded with  Don  Eamon's. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

GEAZIER  SPOKTS. 


Cara-perro  and  Grass-climbing. — Vir^n  Forest. — Maoifest  Destiny. — Cien^a 
de  Burro. — A  Burial. — Eogacion.— Nignas  in  Church. — Neglect  of  the  Sick, 
— Bejoicing  over  the  Dead. — Distiliing.— Election. — Wliat  is  in  a  Name? — 
San  Juan. — Bride's  Dress.— A  Swim,— Mnrillo.— Orero. — Buga-la-Grande,— 
Woods  in  the  Night.— Advantage  of  a  Guide. 

A  SERIES  of  knolls  overhang  the  house  at  La  Paila.  They 
show  rock  in  hut  one  place,  but  are  steep  and  almost  precipitous. 
Their  sides  are  well  wooded  for  hundreds  of  feet,  hut  the  tops 
■.xr&  covered  mth  grass.  The  highest  of  these  is  called  Cara- 
perro — dog-head.  It  is  supposed  to  resemble  in  shape  a  dog's 
head,  and  the  summit  is  tlie  tip  of  the  nose.  I  dare  not  assert 
that  its  height  exceeds  the  diameter  of  the  base,  hut  to  reach  the 
summit  cost  me  the  most  fonnidable  climbing  I  ever  executed. 
Such  hills  ai-e  common  here,  and  flank  the  road  on  the  east  all 
the  way  up  the  valley ;  but  Cara-peiTO  is  the  highest  for  many 
leagues  around,  and  I  know  of  none  higher  tliat  can  be  seen 
from  the  settlements. 

I  was  told  there  was  a  cave  on  the  side  of  Cara-perro,  and  I 
was  desirous  of  visiting  it.  Said  cave  was  merely  a  cropping 
out  of  horizontal  strata  of  sandstone,  of  which  the  upper,  with 
the  superincumbent  earth,  slightly  overhung  the  lower.  Such 
is  the  Cancan  idea  of  a  cave.  In  many  other  places  the  steep- 
ness far  esceeds  that  of  any  artiiicial  terrace.  Some  of  these 
knolls  are  climbed  by  steps  cut  in  them,  and  in  places  climbing 
would  be  out  of  the  question. 

I'or  this  trip  I  had  selected  a  fiesta,  a  day  in  which  they  re- 
gard it  a  sin  to  do  ordinary  work,  but  are  ready  for  any  extraor- 
dinary job,  as  risldng  their  necks  on  a  grassy  slope  or  in  a  deer- 
hunt.     Two  gentlemen  went  with  me,  and  one  of  the  concerta- 
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dos  (men  liired  by  the  year),  and  the  carpenter  of  the  hacienda. 
This  carpenter  is  a  character.  He  hears  the  name  of  Pio  Quin- 
Co,  "but  he  rather  disgraces  it,  for  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
vagahond  seem  to  he  a  dishke  for  work,  a  love  of  strong  drink, 
geometry,  rehgious  hooks,  and  loose  women. 

Oni  first  precaution  was  to  take  a  calahaza  full  of  cane-juice, 
here  called  chicha,  but  in  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena,  guarapo. 
His  Holiness  took  this  in  charge,  from  a  natural  affection  for 
liquids  having  even  the  smallest  trace  of  alcohol.  We  dipped 
into  the  woods  at  the  base  of  the  hill ;  then  rising,  wc  came  to 
where  it  was  necessaiy  to  cut  our  way  with  machetes.  From 
here  we  emerged  upon  a  grassy  ridge,  which  terminated  like  a 
huttress  against  the  steep  knoll. 

Here  we  were  obliged  to  use  our  hands,  holding  to  the  grass. 
The  passage  of  each  one  made  the  ascent  of  the  succeeding  more 
difficult.  I  paused  to  take  breath  and  look  at  Pio  V.  I  found 
him  du'cctly  beneath  my  feet,  perspiring  profusely,  and  trem- 
bhng  like  a  leaf.  He  had  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  if  I 
lost  my  hold,  I  should  cai'ry  him  with  me  to  a  distance  below 
that  it  was  not  very  agreeable  to  fathom  with  the  eye.  I  do 
not  like  climbing  grass  as  well  as  rock.  If  rock  really  is  fast  it 
stays  fast,  but  to  have  only  the  strength  of  a  grass  root  between 
one  and  perdition  is  enough  to  make  him  shiver. 

From  the  summit  the  concertado  had  to  descend  and  bring 
up  the  calabaza,  which  the  carpenter  was  obhged  to  abandon. 
Meanwhile,  around  us  opened  a  prospect  of  great  interest  and 
beauty.  The  western  chain,  along  the  base  of  which  flows  the 
Cauca,  stretches  from  south  to  north  in  almost  a  straight  line, 
and  rising  at  a  single  leap  to  the  greatest  height  between  us  and 
the  Paciiic.  Not  an  inch  of  the  Cauca  is  visible  ;  so  distant 
and  so  straight  is  it  that  the  trees  hide  it  entirely.  This  forest 
appears  interminable  above  and  below,  and  we  forget  the  broad 
pasture  plains  between  it  and  the  mountains,  and  the  innumer- 
able cultivated  patches  and  houses  which  it  hides. 

But  to  the  eastward  we  turn  with  more  interest.  The  Rivei' 
Ija  Paila,  whose  waters  are  visible  at  our  feet,  has  its  course 
marked  out  by  the  foliage  of  the  guadua,  greener  than  any  oth- 
er, and  more  graceful  than  can  be  conceived.  In  less  than  a 
league  above  there  is  a  spot  destitute  of  trees.     All  such  are 
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called  llano — plain — -whether  they  Le  fl  it  oi  hilly ,  and  all  liii'l 
covered  with  thicket  is  called  monte  it  liut  a  tew  miles  thiough, 
and  montana  if  more.  This  was  i  paatuie,  wlierej  in  the  war 
of  1851,  were  concealed  successfully  all  the  horses  ol  the  plan 
tatioii. 

Stiil  farther  in,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Buga  la-drinde  aie  seen 
the  pastures  of  San  Miguel,  where  the  rebels  of  1S41  discover- 
ed the  hiding-place  of  the  horses.  These  two  pistures  are  but 
specks  in  the  vast  landscape  of  fertile  valley  he)  ond  viUey,  un- 
trodden by  man  since  the  extermination  of  the  dense  Indian 
population  whom  the  Spaniards  found  peacefully  enjoying  this 
country. 

Was  the  sum  of  human  happiness  incieased  by  then  subju 
gation?  Was  their  paganism  supplanted  by  a  ielig,nn  moie 
moral  or  less  bloody  ?  What  has  become  of  them  all  ?  Hoi^ 
is  it  tliat  I  have  not  seen  a  single  Indian  in  all  this  ■valley  ' 
Who  will  recount  to  us  the  innocent  b\eo  that  ha\e  pai&(,d  be 
neath  the  perpetual  sliade  of  those  trees  on  the  distant  mount 
tun-side  where  murmur  the  head-wateio  of  the  La  Ptila  '  Who 
next  will  visit  the  long-deserted  spot  ?  Of  what  race  and  na- 
tion will  be  the  woodman  whose  axe  will  one  day  sound  there, 
prostrating  trees  that  have  gi'own  three  hundred  years  witiiin 
the  sight  of  the  white  man,  but  where  his  foot  has  never  trod  ? 
Questions  who  can  answer  ?  With  a  strong  desire  of  pene- 
trating this  region,  a  desire  which  perhaps  no  one  yet  born  will 
see  realized,  we  turned  to  descend  by  a  route  less  steep  than  the 
ascent.  Even  this  led  over  the  top  of  a  lower  knoll  scarcely  to 
be  descended,  for  always  descents  are  more  difficult  tlian  as- 
cents. An  uninterrupted  inclined  plane  inspires  a  fear  much 
like  that  which  we  feel  on  the  brink  of  a  sheer  precipice,  and 
perhaps  even  greater,  when  our  standing  on  it  is  not  perfectly 
secure,  as  it  generally  is  at  the  summit  of  a  precipice. 

In  the  meditative  mood  inspired  by  those  eastward  glances, 
I  stood  on  the  shoulder  of  the  hill.  Some  Fourcroyas  had  there 
thrown  up  their  tall  flower-stems  20  feet  high,  and  their  sum- 
mits were  white  with  blossoms.  These  seldom  perfect  then- 
fruit  ;  but  there  was  sprinkled  among  them  an  abundance  of 
bulbs,  ready  to  take  root  on  their  fall.  I  had  left  my  macheiti 
at  the  house,  and  I  attacked  a  huge  stem,  five  inches  in  diam- 
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eter  with  my  patient  pocket-knife.  Slowly  cutting  thus,  my 
thoughts  reverted  to  the  signification  of  my  employment  —  a 
Yankee  whittling  down  a  century-plant — so  small  an  end  after 
^0  patient  a  growth.  Then  I  tliought  of  Mexico,  and  that "  man- 
ifest destiny"  which  neither  fortifications  nor  protocols  can  re- 
wist — no,  nor  yet  the  hest  interests  of  both  nations  avert. 

Southwest  from  us  I  saw  on  this  excursion  a  sheet  of  water 
that  they  told  me  was  the  Cienega  de  Burro.  I  had  seen  a  wa- 
ter-lily from  it  which  was  different  from  any  I  had  seen  hefore, 
and  determined  to  visit  the  spot ;  so  I  marked  a  place  where  the 
pastures  approached  it  nearest,  and  took  the  bearings.  I  was 
told  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  penetrate  there  alone,  but 
I  have  lost  more  than  I  have  gained  by  guides  thus  far,  and  set 
oif  without. 

I  penetrated  the  forest  to  a  considerable  distance  before  I 
found  a  path  that  ran  in  a  suitable  direction.  At  one  time,  as  I 
stood  on  some  rich  black  earth,  I  felt  my  feet  sting,  and  saw 
that  the  ground  was  covered  in  all  directions  with  large  tiger- 
ants,  tliat  were  fastening  their  envenomed  jaws  in  my  feet  wher- 
ever the  alpargatas  left  them  exposed.  I  ran  some  rods,  and 
stopped  still  in  the  midst  of  them.  Again  I  ran  to  a  clear  spot, 
and  was  able  to  dislodge  my  tormentors.  No  harm  came  from 
their  bites. 

At  length  I  came  to  open  water  surrounded  by  quaking  marsh. 
"From  the  nature  of  the  marsh  I  expected  one  of  those  "bottom- 
less ponds"  I  Iiave  sometimes  found  in  New  England,  but  I  was 
mistaken.  The  water  was  nowhere  more  than  three  feet  deep. 
I  found  here  a  Sagittaria,  which  looks  to  me  like  my  old  ac- 
quaintance S,  variabilis.  The  NympliEea  I  spoke  of  was  abun- 
dant, and  of  otlier  rare  plants  a  bountiful  harvest, 

A  second  visit  here  cost  me  great  labor  with  little  frait.  I 
cut  half  an  hour  in  a  thicket  of  Mimosa,  advancing  in  all  that 
time  less  than  a  rod.  I  then  abandoned  my  work,  and  made  a 
wide  circuit  round  the  obstacle.  This  time  I  found  my  horse 
had  slipped  his  tether  and  escaped  to  his  native  pasture,  tlm  Me- 
dio, and  I  had  to  walk  all  the  way  home,  and  return  next  day 
for  my  montura. 

Near  the  house  are  various  holes  rich  in  water-plants  and 
germs  of  future  musquitoes.      They  were  excavated  for  brick- 
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earth,  and  ai-e  some  of  them  carpeted  over  with  the  heautiful 
pale-green  Piatia  Stratiotes,  and  in  others  grow  Limnocharis, 
Hydrocleis,  Heteranthera,  a  Nymphsea,  and  other  interesting 
plants.  In  atiU  another  marsh  grew  Pontetleiia  azurea.  This 
and  Stratiotes  were  common  enough  on  tlie  coast,  hat  here  they 
strangely  reappear  togethei"  after  an  interval  of  hundreds  of 
miles.  Is  the  water  Iffackish  here  ?  It  may  be  slightly,  though 
I  have  not  satisfied  myself  of  the  fact.  Two  days'  journey  m 
toward  the  Quindio,  however,  are  the  famous  salt-springs  of  Bu- 
rila.  They  belong  to  the  hacienda,  and,  hy  an  ancient  royal 
prerogative,  I  am  told  that  they  have  the  right  lo  make  salt 
there  without  paying  tax  to  government.  It  is  strange  they  do 
not,  as  the  salt  used  here  comes  from  beyond  Bogota,  and  can 
not  be  cheap. 

The  salt  of  Buriia  contains  iodine.  Hence  the  use  of  it  as  a 
condiment  cures  goitre.  I  attempted  to  penetrate  there,  but  my 
plan  faded.  I  am  told  that  plantains  grow  there,  and  the  Phy- 
teiephas,  so  the  land  must  rise  very  slowly,  as  we  can  also  se(^ 
from  Cara^perro.  On  one  occasion,  a  gentleman  and  some  peonr. 
profess  to  have  penetrated  two  days  fartlier,  and  to  have  turned 
back  for  want  of  water.  Even  at  this  distance  from  the  river, 
the  wild  lime  (Citrus  Limetta),  supposed  to  be  an  introduced 
tree,  is  found  gi-owing  wild.  What  an  amount  of  valuable  land 
lies  waste  here  1  No  one  lives  at  BurUa,  for  they  would  be  lone- 
ly in  there.  It  is  better  to  be  poor  than  to  be  doomed  to  a  soli- 
taiy  Hfe,  where  fiestas  and  dancing  can  not  come ;  so  they  bring 
salt  from  Cipaquira,  live  in  villages,  dance,  and  are  poor. 

In  damp  ground,  and  near  the  Paila,  I  found  an  Aroid  plant 
of  long  leaves,  with  a  juice  acrid  to  blistering,  and  an  atrocious 
odor,  like  that  of  its  congener  of  the  North,  the  skunk  cabbage. 
Tliis  abomination,  known  as  runcho,  bears  the  name  of  Dieffen- 
baehia.  Alas!  poor  Dieffenbach.  Did  he  think  that  Schotl 
hit  the  mark  when  he  honored  him  with  the  name  of  the  most 
disgusting  plant  in  aU  New  Granada  ? 

I  made  an  attempt  to  descend  the  Paila  to  the  Cauca,  or  rath- 
er to  follow  a  road  down.  I  went  on  for  miles  (it  seemed) 
through  crooked  paths,  past  estandas,  where  herds  of  swine  arc: 
called  to  eat  green  plantains  by  the  side  of  the  fence.  Passing 
dangerous  quagmires,  I  would  come  to  the  hut  of  some  hog- 
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i-aiser,  wlio  rarely  comes  out  to  grass.  I  became  tii-ed  of  riding 
over  such  horrid  paths,  left  my  horse  at  a  group  of  huts  called 
Friaolar  (bean-patch),  and  still  went  on.  At  CaracoU  I  found 
some  better  houses,  but  learned  that  the  distance  from  the  Can- 
ca  was  yet  too  great  for  me  to  accomplish  and  be  out  of  thi' 
boundless  contiguity  of  quagmire  before  night. 

At  the  Medio  my  attention  was  particularly  called  to  a  large 
solitary  tree  called  Guazimo,  probably  Guazuma  tormentosa.  I 
was  wondering  whether  a  full  catalogue  of  its  epiphytes  would 
not  amount  to  a  hundred  species.  It  seems  to  me  quite  proba- 
ble. Here  and  there  hang  down  cords  of  a  Cactato  plant,  Rhip- 
saiis,  called  here  disciplina.  There  a  Bromcliate,  Pitcaimia, 
shoots  out  a  spike  clothed  with  bracts,  the  upper  ones  of  whicli 
are  scarlet,  like  the  tipping  of  a  trooper's  feather.  Numerous 
Orchids,  of  course,  there  are,  some  of  which  were  brought  down 
for  me  by  the  lazo,  and  one  or  two  species  of  Tdlandsia. 

At  a  1  ous  ne  r  the  h  Ige  I  fou  d  a  bre  d  t  u  t  growing. 
It   S  4  -to  Txp        nc    1    T  th  a  leat  1      to  tl  at       tl  e  South 

Sea  bttletr  t  nil  ttle  s  allc  m  1  full  of  1  ge  s  cds, 
wh  le  tl  e  si  ds  t  s  ge  e  ally  seedle  It  s  v  1  el  here 
ior  tl  e  seeds  which  a  e  called  1  est  ta  No  one  1 1I  tasted 
the  baked  y  Ip  Here  a  cue  msta  ce  occ  rrel  th  t  ga  e  -isc 
to  a  !  ea  ty  laugl  ill  ro  n  1  I  yas  talk  ng  tl  1  couj.  le  of 
TOmcn  I  at  I  s  ppose  1  -o  gri  dmotl  e  Ihey  vo  e  the  cami- 
sa  as  low  as  the  most  fishion-ible  ball  dress  and  is  loose  as  arc 
any  of  their  habits.  AVell  on  tl  e  ^ery  edge  ot  the  camisa  of 
one  of  them  I  spied  %  liige  citeipillai  ciawhng  ■where  he  was 
in  momentary  danger  of  f  \llmg  m  I  wishe  I  to  remove  the  in- 
truder without  alarming  her  but  is  I  put  my  hand  toward  her, 
she  mistook  its  aim,  Hei  ■viitui-  was  alarmed  she  gave  a  starl 
and  a  scream,  and  consummated  the  catastrophe.  I  could  make 
no  answer  but  to  laugh  heartily,  and  tell  her  to  take  it  out  her- 
self then. 

From  the  superior  whiteness  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Medio, 
the  balls  here  are  rather  attractive  to  the  Paiiehos.  I  went  to 
one  myself,  which  I  found,  as  usual,  stupid.  I  must,  however, 
give  some  account  of  it.  There  were  no  seats,  or  not  enough, 
tor  the  women,  so  they  sat  on  the  ground  at  the  sides  of  the 
room.     Men  stood  in  two  groups  just  within  the  doors,  and 
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some  also  were  permitted  farther  in,  Cakea  and  aguardiente 
were  for  sale  in  the  corredor.  Another  tahle,  more  eonvenient 
to  the  damsels  within,  has  on  it  in  a  hottle  a  fluid  that  bears  the 
familiar  name  of  a  friend  of  mine,  Miss  Taylor.  They  spell  the 
word  mistela,  translate  it  tnixture,  or,  in  this  particular  case, 
•cordial.  The  staple  of  the  dances  was  waltzes  and  the  barahu- 
co.  Generally  the  floor  was  filled  with  waitzera.  One  couple 
I  saw  that  were  not  over  eight  years  of  age,  managing  to  skip 
about  so  that  none  of  their  seniors  should  tread  on  them. 

The  bambuco  I  have  not  yet  described,  although  it  was  per- 
formed for  my  instruction  at  Fusagasuga.  One  couple  need  the 
whole  floor  in  the  bambuco.  It  is  decided  that  he  is  to  dance 
it.  Then  they  wonder  who  she  will  be.  He  bows  to  her.  She 
boiTows  a  pocket-handkerchief  (mine,  perhaps),  and  steps  out. 
She  moves  to  the  music,  but  ad  libitum,  as  to  the  direction,  and 
he  follows  her  motions  as  faithfully  as  a  mirror.  If  she  moves 
east,  he  dances  west ;  when  she  goes  north,  he  goes  south ;  when 
she  turns  a  little,  he  turns  as  much,  and  in  the  contraiy  direc- 
tion. Thus  they  advance,  recede,  turn  side  to  side,  or  even  en- 
tirely round ;  so  they  dance  without  ever  touching  each  other, 
till  she  becomes  tired,  drops  a  courtesy,  and  sits  down.  He 
thinks  he  has  acquitted  himself  extremely  well ;  his  carelessly 
turning  up  his  ruana,  to  show  the  brighter  colors  of  the  under 
side,  is  not  bad.  But  his  chef-d'ceuvre  was  that  kick  of  the  dog, 
without  losing  either  time  or  place.  The  quadruped,  surprised 
and  indignant,  looks  round,  and,  could  he  speak  English,  would 
ask,  "  Why  I  ?"  But  his  partner  appears  unconscious  of  this 
achievement ;  not  that  she  is  insensible  to  it,  but  it  is  beneath 
the  solemnity  of  the  occasion  for  her  to  be  betrayed  into  a  smile. 
Her  mamma,  a  coarse  Bogotana,  with  a  cigar  in  her  mouth 
and  a  turban  on  her  head,  really  tliinks  that  Solitud  is  not  so 
bad  a  dancer ;  so,  too,  thinks  the  young  occupant  of  tlie  house, 
and  he  is  a  judge,  for  he  is  an  artist.  "We  saw  him  first,  you 
recollect,  in  the  jail  at  Cartago,  but  he  has  forgotten  that  little 
circumstance,  and  we  will  not  remind  him  of  it.  I  see  that  two 
of  his  productions  now  grace  the  walls.  The  San  Cristoval  will 
do ",  but  that  hunting-scene  is  magnificent.  For  music,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  handola  (banjo)  and  pandarete  (tambo- 
rine),  the  noisy  alfandoque  held  over  the  performer's  head  in  the 
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extreme  left,  and  a  noisier  drum,  which,  though  not  seen  in  tlie 
sketch,  is  heard  all  over  the  Medio. 

The  torbellino  or  whirlwind  is  another  dance  after  the  ham- 
buco  plan,  only,  as  the  name  implies,  more  violent  in  its  action. 
I  eaw  at  this  ball  the  queerest  couple  I  have  seen  yet.  A  little 
girl  of  under  ten  w^  called  out — sacadar— to  dance  the  hamhuco 
with  the  tallest  vaquero  of  the  hacienda.  To  see  her  little  hodj' 
directing  the  movements  of  the  whole  of  his  reminds  one  of  n 
battle  between  a  king-bird  and  a  crow. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  river,  in  the  edge  of  the  woods,  lives 
Sanchez  el  Manco — the  one-handed.  He  is  the  most  thrifty 
tenant  on  the  estate,  and  has  horses,  cows,  swine,  and  rather  ex- 
tensive fields,  including  a  cacagual,  or  cacao -orchard.  Now  and 
then  he  sends  me  word  that  he  has  a  raceme  of  bananas  ripen- 
ing, and  then  he  is  sure  of  a  call  from  me.  His  children  arc 
the  prettiest  in  all  this  pasture,  and  he  likes  my  approbation  of 
his  proceedings.  One  day  he  wished  to  present  me  with  a  fowl. 
I  told  him  I  would  prefer  a  single  leg  of  it,  and  he  invited  me  and 
Don  Damian  to  come  down  next  Thursday  at  2.  On  Thursday 
it  rained,  but  we  did  not  mind  that.  Soon  we  were  dry  in  his 
iiotise,  and  our  horses  and  saddles  safe  in  the  porch.  "We  sat 
with  him  an  hour  and  a  half,  had  a  pleasant  call  a  I  the  ve 
went  home  without  saying  or  hearing  a  word  about  1      er 

Sanchez  has  with  him  a  lad  that  is  suffering  fro  flan  ni 
tion  of  the  eyes.  They  say  he  must  go  blind.  I  tell  then  no 
If  they  wiU  send  him  up  to  the  house  daily  for  i  week  I  v  11 
make  them  better  in  that  time.  I  give  them  to  understand  that 
medicine  as  well  as  advice  shall  be  gratuitous.  They  promise 
to  send  him,  because  they  can  not  decently  avoid  promising. 
They  never  sent  him,  and,  as  I  left  La  Paila,  the  light  of  day 
was  closing  on  the  poor  boy  forever. 

I  am  reminded  of  another  thing  here  that  surprised  me  not  a 
little.  I  noticed  a  deep  hole  in  the  door-yard  of  Sanchez.  1 
asked  why  he  dug  it  there.  He  said  that  it  was  done  by  mon- 
ey-diggers. They  thought  they  had  ascertained  that  there  was 
a  treasure  concealed  there,  and  begged  leave  to  dig  it  out.  The 
one-handed  consented,  on  condition  that  they  would  fill  up  the 
hole.  They  dug,  and,  finding  nothing,  they  were  so  disappoint- 
ed that  they  went  off  and  left  the  hole  open,  saying  that  they 
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had  worked  enough  for  nothing.  When  a  hoy,  I  had  seen  holes 
Jug  for  Kidd'e  treasures  100  niiiea  from  tide-water.  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

This  side  of  Sanchez  el  Manco  lives  Timotea,  who  gains  an 
honest  penny  hy  making  palm-leaf  hats,  and  sudadcros  or  sad- 
die-mats  of  rushes.  I  engaged  a  sudadero  of  her  for  two  dimes. 
1  went  at  the  appointed  time,  and  it  was  not  done.  I  went 
again,  and  she  had  finished  it  and  sold  it.  She  promised  me 
another.  I  went  for  it,  and,  as  I  asked  why  she  had  not  done 
it,  I  -was  whittling  a  fruit  with  my  penknife.  She  had  not  fin- 
ished it  for  the  want  of  two  pieces  of  hide  to  protect  the  rashes 
from  heing  worn  hy  the  girth.  "Can  not  find  two  hits  of  hide  ?" 
said  I;  "here  are  two."  So  saying,  I  picked  up  a  piece  of  hide 
on  which  a  girl  had  heen  sitting  to  hraid,  cut  off  a  projecting 
comer,  and  cut  it  in  two.  Timotea  was  surprised.  She  evi- 
dently had  not  thought  of  that :  it  mined  the  seat.  The  next 
time  I  called  my  sudadei-o  was  ready. 

In  one  of  these  houses  I  saw  a  corpse.  It  was  that  of  a  man. 
It  was  decently  extended  on  the  earth  floor,  with  a  sort  of  rohe 
on,  with  a  girdle  of  new  rope  of  cahuya  (Fourcroya).  Several 
candles  were  turning  around,  being  stuck  into  masses  of  mud, 
shaped  so  as  to  answer  for  candlesticks.  A  large  number  of 
persons  wei'c  gathered  around,  quiet  and  thoughtful.  One  was 
saying  a  string  of  Paternosters  and  Ave  Marias  in  Spanish.  I 
was  there  when  they  carried  him  out  on  a  bier  made  on  the 
spot  hy  tying  slats  of  gnadua  together  with  hejuco.  The  burial- 
ground  ia  not  far  from  there.  It  is  in  a  desolate  condition,  and 
the  fence  has  entirely  fallen.  The  grave  was  live  feet  deep,  of 
ample  width,  hut  shorter  than  the  body.  An  extension,  or  place 
for  the  head,  was  dug  in  at  the  southern  end,  so  that  wlien  the 
body  was  properly  placed  in  its  last  resting-place,  it  occupied 
the  whole  grave,  and  in  filling  it  no  earth  would  be  thrown  into 
the  face.  It  was  altogether  as  respectable  a  burial  as  you  would 
find  in  the  same  class  in  life  in  a  Western  state.  All  the  relig- 
ious ceremonies  (simply  prayers  of  laymen)  were  finished  before 
the  burial  began. 

Deaths  had  been  frequent,  and  particularly  in  this  family,  1 1 
was  decided  to  be  an  epidemic,  and  the  remedy  was  concluded 
to  be  a  procession  in  honor  of  Santa  Barbara — a  rogacion  to  her. 
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She  ia  the  patroness  of  tlie  little  cliapel  at  La  Paila.  I  had  vis- 
ited said  chapel  once  before,  when,  one  Sunday,  the  piously-dis- 
posed went  in  there  to  pi'ay-  Short  work  we  had  of  it,  for  our 
orisons  were  scarce  begun  when  the  service  was  adjourned.  Tim 
cause  was  that  the  niguas  had  taken  possession  of  the  boly 
place,  and  were  coneentrating  on  the  defenseless  girls  their  myr- 
iad hosts.  I  washed  half  a  dozen  off  my  legs  on  coming  out. 
Now,  however,  it  had  been  sprinkled  and  swept  till  it  would  do 
to  worship  in  very  welL 

The  priest  came  in  the  evening,  bringing  with  him  his  wafers, 
a  chalice  wrapped  in  a  cloth  and  tied  under  his  arm,  and  a  vial  of 
wine  with  a  paper  stopper.  During  the  mass  the  next  morning 
a  poor  fellow  was  attacked  with  epilepsy  in  the  church.  They 
took  him  into  the  sacristy,  and,  to  recover  him,  they  concluded 
to  apply  wine  to  his  nostrils.  The  mne  in  the  bottle  is  nncon- 
secrated ;  so  they  turn  the  vial  up  till  the  paper  stopper  is  sat- 
urated, and  rub  it  on  the  nostrils  and  lips  of  the  patient,  antl 
then  put  it  back  into  the  vial.  After  tlie  consecration  came  the 
procession,  on  a  very  humble  scale,  with  an  image  borrowed  for 
the  occasion.  The  hostia  must  be  carried  under  an  umbrella  foi- 
want  of  a  canopy,  and  in  default  of  a  better  I  lent  them  mine. 
It  was  whole  when  I  closed  it  last,  many  months  before,  in  Bo- 
gota ;  now  I  find  it  broken,  no  one  knows  when,  where,  or  how. 
After  the  ceremonies  were  over,  I  found  a  cork  that  I  could 
spare,  and  whittled  it  down  to  fit  the  vial  of  wine,  and  threw 
away  the  wad  of  paper. 

The  wife  of  Martin,  who  lives  just  at  our  gate,  is  dead.  He 
takes  on  like  one  distracted.  She  died,  they  say,  of  worms,  a 
very  common  complaint  hei^e,  where  nearly  every  pair  of  jaws  is 
a  cane-mill.  They  kindly  sent  her  medicine  from  the  house, 
but  it  was  not  administered,  because  they  had  no  molasses  to 
give  it  in. 

I  was  called  to  see  a  sick  child,  three  years  old,  between  the 
house  and  the  river.  It  had  worms,  and  was  quite  sick.  The 
mother  wrung  her  hands,  and  cried,  "  Oh  dear !  what  can  moth- 
er do  for  her  poor  little  nigger  girl  ?"  Negrita  is  a  favorite  term 
of  endearment  here,  even  for  white  children.  I  inquired  what 
they  gave,  and  found  it  was  worm-seed  herb  (Chenipodium  an- 
thelminticum),  whicii  grew  in  the  door-yard.     They  gave  it  in 
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aguardiente.  I  directed  the  doses  to  "be  increased  in  size  and 
trecLuency,  and  given  in  molasses.  I  hunted  up  a  cowhagc 
pod  for  them.  I  also  advised  the  discontinuance  of  verdolaga, 
which  is  nothing  but  that  inert  weed  purslane  (Portulaeca  ole- 
laeea),  so  common  in  tlie  United  States,  on  which  they  were  re- 
lying, and  told  them  to  come  next  day  and  I  would  give  some 
calomel.  Hearing  nothing  from  them,  I  went,  two  days  after, 
and  they  had  not  complied  i,vith  any  of  my  directions,  as  they 
thought  the  child  "too  weak  to  hear  medicine!"  One  morn- 
ing, soon  after,  I  said,  "There  was  a  ball  last  night?"  "No, 
Senor."  "  But  I  heard  a  drum — was  there  no  dancing?"  "Yes, 
Seiior,  there  was  dancing,  but  not  at  a  ball.  That  little  girl  died 
last  night,  and  tliey  were  rejoicing  over  the  little  angel  (ange- 
lito)." 

I  never  saw  this  strange  ceremony,  for  they  preferred  I  should 
not.  The  little  thing  was  tied  into  a  chair,  and  put  on  a  kind 
of  shelf,  Hke  an  image  for  worship,  high  enough  up  to  leave  the 
whole  room  for  dancing ;  and  there  parents  and  friends  had 
danced  most  or  all  the  night.  Tlie  anticipation  of  this  merry- 
making tends,  I  think,  to  mitigate  the  dread  of  losing  a  child. 
The  ground  of  the  rejoicing  (which  is  also  an  ordinance  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  United  States  and  England)  is,  that  the 
child  has  gone  to  Limbo,  and  not  Purgatory,  and  wiil  sufier  no 
more. 

If  those  who  doubt  which  kills  most,  disease  or  the  doctor, 
would  only  go  with  me  to  the  benches  and  floors  where  lie 
stretched  the  miserable  sick  poor  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca, 
they  would  return  with  quite  a  different  idea  of  the  healing  art. 
All  the  ill-bred  children  here  fear  me  or  my  spectacles,  I  know 
not  which.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  two  little  girls, 
of  five  and  three,  that  live  between  tlie  house  and  the  river. 
They  are  fat,  -very  black,  and  always  naked.  I  met  their  moth- 
er coming  up  from  the  river  with  a  large  mucura  of  water  on  her 
head.  As  soon  as  the  children  saw  me  coming,  they  clung  to 
her  clothes  so  that  she  could  not  walk.  After  I  had  passed  and 
they  began  to  go  on  again — -the  little  ones  fearfully  looking  back 
at  me— I  turned  as  if  to  walk  hack.  Instantly  they  bellowed, 
iind  clung  to  their  mother.  Before  she  had  time  to  look  round 
with  the  heavy  load  on  her  head,  I  was  again  innocently  walk- 
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ing  toward  the  river.    I  repeated  my  trick  again  with  the  same 
success,  and  then,  thinking  it  "too  "bad,"  I  left  them. 

I  stopped  to  watch  the  motions  of  anotlier  Hack  rascal,  a  boy 
of  about  ten,  who  was  victimizing  a  pig.  He  had  a  lazo  of  be- 
juco — vine.  The  pig  had  been  found  in  a  pen,  and  noosed 
there.  The  boy  was  still  in  the  pen,  but  the  pig  had  run  oat 
through  a  hole  two  feet  square,  that  served  as  a  door.  If  the 
boy  should  stoop  to  go  through  the  same  hole,  the  pig  would 
drag  him  off  in  the  stooping  posture.  And  should  he  cHmb 
over,  the  pig  would  run  off  with  his  lazo  before  he  got  down ; 
so  he  wound  his  bejnco  around  a  stake  beside  the  hole,  which 
held  his  pig  till  he  had  got  out.  Then  came  a  grotesque  attempt 
at  riding,  with  a  fall  every  two  rods ;  but  as  he  clung  to  the  lie- 
juco,  his  steed  could  not  escape  him,  and  so  I  left  them. 

Across  the  river  is  a  little  establishment  that  is  occupied, 
sometimes  for  weeks  together,  by  Mother  Antonia,  an  authori- 
tative old  beldame,  very  useful  on  the  place.  When  corn  is  to 
be  planted,  or  when  so  near  ripe  that  monkeys  and  parrots  beghi 
to  steal  it,  she  Hves  there,  and  keeps  one  or  two  boys  with  her. 
I  found  lier  in  possession  of  two  species  of  quadruped  poultry 
I  should  call  them,  only  they  were  kept  for  their  flesh  and  not 
their  eggs.  The  larger  is  called  guatin,  and  may  be  Dasyprocta 
Acuschy.  It  is  as  large  as  a  cat,  and  its  gait  is  a  succession  of 
leaps,  like  a  rabbit's.  There  was  but  one  of  these,  and  that  final- 
ly ran  away,  pui^ued  by  dogs.  The  other  animal,  Curi,  was  of 
the  size  of  a  very  young  puppy  of  the  mastiff  breed.  I  suppose' 
it  to  be  an  Antema,  and,  if  it  be  not  the  Guinea-pig,  I  have  for- 
gotten the  difference.  Botli  are  raised  for  food  at  the  head  of 
(he  Cauca.  The  Curies  keep  in  joints  of  guadua  prepared  for 
their  refuge,  and  eat  plantain  leaves  and  fruits.  They  are  nice 
[)ets. 

I  went  once  to  visit  Bernabe,  the  district  judge.  He  is  a  ne- 
gro, with  a  mulatto  wife,  Dolores,  and  two  or  three  children,  that 
seem  a  little  lighter  than  she  is.  I  may  be  deceived,  but,  again, 
perhaps  Bernabe  may  be.  The  judge  can  not  read.  He  lives 
on  the  base  of  a  knoll  overlooking  the  pasture  of  Guavito,  and 
his  house  is  supplied  by  a  small  brook  that  flows  doivn  a  ravine, 
and  is  often  almost  dry,  or  with  no  running  water.  There  al~ 
ivays  happens  in  the  beds  of  tliese  brooks  to  be  some  water  in 
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the  cliarcos  or  holes,  and  as  you  advance  toward  the  source  you 
tind  a  very  little  running  in  the  channel.  Cattle  understand 
this,  and,  when  impelled  by  thirst,  follow  a  dry  hrook  up  till 
they  come  to  water. 

I  found  Dolores  in  the  kitchen,  and  she  sent  a  little  girl  to 
tell  me  she  could  not  leave  it  just  then.  I  went  out  for  the  sake 
of  seeing  a  Caucana  fairly  busy.  She  was  distilling  aguardi- 
ente. A  large  tinaja.  A,  was  standing  on 
tulpas  (three  stones),  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  with  a  fire  under  it.  It  contained  some 
I  fermented  cane-juice.  The  condenser  was  a 
iss  pan  or  kettle  (paila),  B,  that  covered 
the  mouth  of  the  tinaja.  Under  this  con- 
enser  was  a  peculiar  earthen  plate,  C,  called 
DOMKSTio  SIII.I..  an  obispo — bishop — so  constructed  as  to  re- 
ceive the  drops  that  fell  from  the  under  surface  of  the  kettle,  and 
permit  them  to  run  off  in  the  tube  D.  This  tube  is  a  mere  reed. 
To  prevent  the  free  escape  of  steam,  a  lock  of  cotton  was  put  in 
the  mouth  of  it.  To  keep  the  condensing  kettle  cool  was  Do- 
lores' present  occupation.  She  dipped  it  full  of  water  from  a 
trough,  and  then  dipped  it  out  again  into  the  trough,  and  thus 
continued  filling  and  emptying  it  incessantly,  while  the  drops  of 
the  dearly-earned  fluid  fel!  deliberately  into  a  junk  bottle  placed 
beneath. 

I  went  np  into  the  woods  for  plants,  and  on  my  return  found 
Dolores  released,  and  selling  their  sirup — melado.  I  asked  her 
at  what  price  she  sold  it,  and  she  did  not  understand  me.  They 
have  no  liquid  measures  in  use  here  ;  so  I  asked  her  how  much 
that  tarra  held  which  she  was  using  for  a  measure,  and  she  told 
me  it  held  a  half  dime.  Spirits  are  sold  by  the  bottle  at  a  dime 
a  bottle.  The  bottles  vary  much  in  size,  but  they  are  chiefly 
wine  bottles. 

We  went  down  to  the  house — a  clean  and  lofty  sala,  with 
an  inner  room  adjoining,  and  one  porch  converted  into  a  room 
that  serves  at  once  for  entry  and  bed-room,  with  a  thoroughfare 
through  it.  A  hammock  constantly  swings  in  the  centre  of  the 
sala ;  a  little  tabic  of  guadua  is  immovably  placed  in  one  corner. 
On  this  I  found  now  displayed  all  theh  table  furniture — two 
plates,  a  knife  and  fork.     Some  fried  fish,  from  the  Cieaega  dc 
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Burro,  and  a  roasted  plantain,  were  set  on,  and  I  was  bound  to 
have  a  lunch.  I  did  not  enjoy  the  fish  so  much  as  I  did  the 
plantain,  hut  I  ate  it  resolutely.  It  was  kindly  meant.  The 
last  time  I  saw  Dolores  she  gave  me  $3  20  to  huy  some  medi- 
dne  for  her,  which  I  have  duly  sent  her.  It  was  a  quack  medi- 
cine, and  my  conjectures  aa  to  its  use  would  not  be  much  to  her 
credit ;  hut  we  must  make  all  allowance,  and  hope  the  best  o£ 
her.  Two  of  her  little  girls  are  at  the  Overo,  fiirther  south, 
boarding  and  going  to  school. 

I  went  back  to  Libraida,  the  head  of  the  district,  to  see  an 
election.  A  series  of  them,  four  days  apart,  and  about  six  in 
number,  were  coming  off.  It  was  under  a  new  law,  which  was 
exceedingly  rigid  in  securing  the  rights  of  the  citizen  to  a  se- 
cret vote.  The  elections  must  fall  on  different  days  of  the  week, 
and  of  course  only  one  of  tiiem  on  the  Sabbath.  All  votes  in 
the  same  province  must  be  of  the  same  precise  size,  about  six 
inches  square.  Three  officers  sit  in  a  room,  and  no  man  can 
come  in  except  electors,  one  at  a  time,  with  a  ballot  once  folded 
between  the  thumb  and  index  of  the  right  hand.  The  loss  of 
either  of  these  organs  disfranchises  him.  He  holds  it  out  hori- 
zontally ;  an  officer  takes  it,  unfolds  it  face  downward,  drops  it 
into  a  box,  and  the  voter  goes  out  at  the  back  door,  where  no 
persons  are  permitted  to  remain,  and  jumps  over  the  fence  in  the 
rear.  The  counting  was  a  great  ceremony.  Tlie  declarer  held 
the  ballot  aloft  in  both  hands,  so  that  all  around  could  see  both 
sides  of  it,  and  then  read  it  while  others  recorded  it. 

I  saved  a  copy  of  the  Christian  names  in  the  check-list  as  a 
curiosity.  The  most  frequent  name  was  Jos6-Maria  (Pepe),  of 
which  there  were  19  voters  in  a  list  of  324.  Next  most  pop- 
ular was  Joaquin,  17.  Then  followed  Jose,  13;  Pedro,  12; 
Francisco  (Pacho),  10  ;  Jose-Antonio  and  Manuel,  9  each  ;  An- 
tonio and  Juan,  8  each ;  Manuel-Jose,  7 ;  Vicente,  6 ;  Dionisio, 
Ramon,  and  Santos,  5 ;  Domingo,  Felipe,  Isidore,  Juan-An- 
tonio, Julian,  Mariano,  Miguel,  Tomas,  Torribio,  and  Santiago, 
4  each.  The  following  eleven  names  were  repeated  three  times : 
Agustin,  Antonlo-Marla,  Benito,  Bonifacio,  Eugenio,  Eusebio, 
Fernando,  Ignacio,  Juan-Agustin,  Luis,  and  Nicolas.  There 
were  two  each  of  the  following  twenty  names  :  Alejo,  Anselmo, 
Carlos,  Elias,  Emigidio,  Esteban,  Felix,  Hermengddo,  lldefon- 
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SO,  Jacinto,  Joan-de-Dios,  Juan-Jose,  Luis-Antonio,  Martin,  Ma- 
nuel-Antonio, Pascual,  Pedro-Jose,  Salvador,  Tiburcio,  and  Ti- 
moteo.  Seventy-eight  ha*i  no  tocuyo  among  the  voters.  Their 
names  were  Adolpho,  Alonso,  Ambrosio,  Anacleto,  Anastasio, 
Andres,  Angel,  Angel-Maria,  Apolinar,  Atanasio,  Bartolom6, 
Bactista,  Benancio,  Bernab6,  Bemadino,  Bias,  Camilo,  Cancio, 
Oayetano,  Ciriaco,  Claudio,  Cristobal,  Damian,  Damoso,  Enri- 
qae,  Evaristo,  Eseqniel,  Eacundo,  Fermin,  Fulgencio,  Hilario, 
Jesus,  Joaquin-Antonio,  Joae-Abad,  Jos6-Barbaro,  Jose-Ber- 
nardo, Jos6-Eulofi.o,  Jose-Fortunato,  Jose-Manud,  Juan-de-la- 
Cruz,  Juan-Maria,  Juan-Nepomuceno,  Justo,  Leajidro,  Lino, 
Lucio,  ManueJ-Ascensio,  Manuel-Eleaterio,  Manael-Esteban, 
Manuel- Santos,  Marcelo,  Marcos,  Melchor,  Paulino,  Pedro-An- 
tonio, Pedro-Esteban,  Pedro-Fermin,  Pedro-Valencio,  Pio-Quin- 
fo,  Primitivo,  Quinterio,  Rafael,  Raimundo,  Bamon-Nonato, 
Roso,  Euperto,  Segundo,  Servando,  Silvesti-e,  Simon,  Sinfo- 
roso,  Teodor,  Traton,  Valentin,  Valerio,  Victor,  and  Victorino. 
Now  all  the  gentlemen  aforesaid,  and  not  a  few  minors — mfr- 
nores  de  edad— have  been  anticipating  the  advent  of  Sanwhan, 
or,  as  they  spell  it,  San  Juan.  It  is  not  the  saint,  however, 
but  the  day  they  seem  to  expeft  as  eagerly  as  any  schoolboy 
his  holidays.  For  many  week'- 1  haie  heard  of  the  approach- 
ing San  Juan  as  a  great  time  like  the  Fourth  of  Judy  with  us. 
While  Edge,  the  pyrotechnist,  has  been  busy  in  Jersey  City 
with  his  dangerous  plajthmgs  (cdgp  tools  are  always  danger- 
ous playtliings),  Luis,  sitting  under  his  shed,  has  been  making 
cohetes  or  rockets.  He  makes  a  strong  case  of  goat-skin,  and 
puts  in  it  a  tea-spoon  full  of  blasting-powder.  One  end  of  this 
is  attached  to  the  top  of  a  hollow  stem  of  a  woody  grass  cbus- 
quea  filled  with  a  mixture  of  pulverized  powder  and  charcoal. 
Both  are  tied  to  a  small  stick,  the  straighter  and  lighter  the  bet- 
ter, but  the  first  that  comes  to  hand  will  answer. 

The  eventful  day  was  Friday,  24th  June ;  but  these  events 
love  to  be  anticipated.  On  Tuesday  a  couple  went  to  Libraida 
^D  be  married.  Their  return  on  AVednesday  noon  was  celebra- 
ted and  announced  by  a  sufficient  number  of  these  rocket-crack- 
ers described  above.  This  was  also  the  signal  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  day  ball  in  a  cottage  near  the  gate.  In  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  I  went  down,  and  came  back  with  a  de- 
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scription  of  the  dresa  of  the  bride,  put  on,  of  course,  after  mar- 
riage, for  nothing  but  sombre  colors  are  allowed  in  church.  I 
give  it  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  may  have  occasion  to  adopt 
it  for  the  same  important  ceremony. 

The  hair  was  short  all  over  the  head,  but,  bring  as  crisp  as 
wool,  retained  without  difficulty  a  side-comb  of  gold  and  some 
artificial  flowers  on  each  side,  and  a  complete  garland  behind. 
The  ear-rings  were  of  gold,  quite  original  in  their  pattern,  re- 
minding mo  of  the  top  of  a  steeple,  the  ball  being  represented 
by  a  stone  of  the  size  of  a  cherry.  On  the  neck  was,  first,  a 
chain  of  gold  going  twice  around ;  second,  a  string  of  pearl 
beads ;  third,  another  gold  chain.  The  camisa  was  of  fine  white 
muslin  ;  sleeves  of  another  muslin,  shot  with  red,  reaching  be- 
low the  elbow ;  collar  of  the  same,  two  fingers  broad,  fidls  down 
from  the  top,  which  is  so  low  in  the  neck  that  it  hangs  off  one 
shoulder,  but,  per  contra,  probably  does  not  extend  half  way  to 
the  feet ;  enaguas  of  de  laine,  slate  color,  with  two  flounces.  A 
belt  of  material  resembling  that  of  gentlemen's  braces  passes 
twice  round  the  \vaist  and  tucks  in.  Below  this,  the  skirt  sags 
in  front  three  inches.  In  the  mouth,  a  cigar ;  on  the  hands,  four 
gold  rings  with  emeralds  ;  on  the  feet,  nothing,  with  pantalettes 
of  the  same. 

The  ball,  after  lasting  some  sixteen  hours  without  intermis- 
sion, closed  early  on  Thursday  morning.  After  a  ball  or  other 
fatigue  a  swim  is  very  refreshing.  My  affairs  brought  me  acci- 
dentally in  contact  with  a  swimming  party  this  morning.  It 
consisted  of  the  whitest  and  handsomest  girls  of  the  Medio,  the 
young  men  of  the  "house,"  and  vaqueros.  I  believe  I  have  de- 
scribed the  bathing  dress  of  gentlemen  and  ladies.  I  will  re- 
peat, however,  that  the  men  wear  a  pocket-handkerchief — never 
more  nor  less.  The  girls  wore  less  than  ladies  do,  only  a  skirt 
and  a  handkerchief  tied  around  the  neck  at  top,  and  confined  at 
the  bottom  by  the  skirt.  I  fancy  they  profess  not  to  go  in  at 
the  same  place,  but  in  two  places,  say  five  rods  apart ;  but  they 
do  not  fail  to  invade  each  other's  bounds.  The  women  use  a 
profusion  of  soap. 

As  the  parties  were  about  entering  the  water,  the  mother  of 
some  of  them,  and  grandmother  of  the  younger  ones,  who  had 
staid  behind  to  get  a  child  asleep,  came  tiding  down  to  the  riv- 
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er  at  a  full  gallop,  sliouting  "  Whoop !  San  Juan !"  This  cry 
from  young  and  old,  male  and  female,  became  familiar  to  my  ears 
before  night.  Their  road  back  was  the  same  I  was  going.  Most 
of  the  men  were  on  horseback,  and  the  females  on  foot.  It  so 
happened  that  the  cavalcade  rode  on  eacli  side  of  the  pedestri- 
ans, assuming  the  form  described  above  in  the  process  of  cattle- 
driving.  This,  when  perceived,  amused  them  not  a  little,  and 
they  rode  on,  calling  "Toma!  Toma!" 

After  my  return  home  it  was  announced  that  a  party  of  San- 
juaneros  was  approaching  the  house.  Demetrio  loaded  llie  gun, 
and  Mother  Antonia  hastened  to  place  cake  and  aguardiente  on  a 
table  in  the  corredor.  The  party  advanced  with  whoopinga  and 
rockets,  to  which  Demetrio  responded,  setting  fire  with  the  wad 
to  the  thatch  of  the  cane-mill.  In  the  party  I  counted  twen- 
ty-six females,  every  one  of  them  astride  (to  be  specific)  of  a 
horse,  a  mare,  or  a  gelding.  Without  dismounting,  the  wine- 
glass of  raw  spirit,  without  sugar  or  water,  passed  the  whole 
cavalcade.  The  men  drained  it,  the  women  only  sipped.  They 
went  as  they  came,  on  the  gallop.  I  joined  the  party  some  time 
after  at  the  lower  cottages.  Many  had  flags  made  of  a  hand- 
kerchief, and  adorned  with  ribbons.  All  the  women  wore  shawls 
on  their  heads  under  their  hats  and  nianas, 

I  found  them  galloping  back  and  forth  on  the  vast  plain,  with- 
out more  aim  than  bees  seem  to  have  when  they  swarm.  One 
would  snatch  another's  flag  and  run ;  others  start  in  pursuit ; 
others  foUow  to  see  the  sport.  The  rest  go  so  as  not  to  be  left 
alone.  In  tliree  minutes  the  whole  party  are  halted  in  a  spot 
lialf  a  mile  from  where  they  started.  Pio  V.  had  in  his  hands 
the  remains  of  an  unfortunate  hen  that  had  been  snatched  from 
some  twenty  hands,  having  lost  in  these  struggles  much  of  its 
feathers,  its  life,  and,  I  believe,  its  head.  It  was  not  a  very  pret- 
ty plaything — neither  wholesome  to  the  eye  nor  nice  to  the  hand. 
A  cock  had  been  beheaded  according  to  the  rules  on  page  414 
a  little  before  I  joined  the  party. 

Arches  were  erected  in  front  of  two  houses,  ornamented  with 
cloth,  etc.,  and  fruits,  as  plantains,  slices  of  a  Imge  species  of 
Citrus  (called  cidra),  and  a  pineapple.  Under  the  arch  you  find 
a  bench  and  a  table,  with  aguardiente  for  sale.  Now  you  find 
them  ail  gathered  before  a  house.     TuSgencio,  ex-judge  of  the 
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district,  has  bought  a  bottle  of  spirits  there,  which  must  pass 
from  mouth  to  mouth  till  it  is  empty.  Owing  to  the  time  lost 
in  pouring  into  a  glass,  a  bottle  is  drunk  in  less  time  without 
one,  and,  what  is  surprising,  is  emptied  by  fewer  persona. 

This  was  followed  by  a  race  between  two  horses,  in  which  the 
stakes  were  from  a  dime  or  two  to  perhaps  three  dollars.  My 
conclusion  from  all  this  is,  that  the  beloved  disciple  was  fond  of 
horse-racing,  dram-drinking,  shouting,  and  gunpowder ;  but  per- 
haps it  is  John  the  Baptist  that  is  to  answer  to  these  charges. 

The  day  itself,  Friday,  differed  in  nothing  from  its  vispera  or 
eve,  only  perhaps  the  assemblage  was  more  numerous.  With- 
out doubt,  on  both  days  all  the  saddles  and  bridles  were  in  req- 
uisition, but  tiie  horses  and  riders  were  not  ali  the  same  as  yes- 
terday, and  perhaps  more  were  in  pelo  (without  saddle),  and 
with  halters  for  bridles. 

Saturday  brought  no  remission,  unless  it  be  that  the  cohetes 
had  been  nearly  all  let  off.  Toward  night  there  was  a  bull- 
feast  in  the  front  yard,  but  quite  a  different  affair  from  those  of 
a  higher  grade,  as  at  Fusagasuga.  Young  bulls  are  selected, 
and  yet,  upon  the  whole,  I  had  rather  be  the  bull  than  the  tor- 
eador. He  is  led  into  the  middle  of  the  yard  with  a  guasca  on 
his  horns.  He  is  thrown  down  by  hand,  not  by  a  lazo  on  his 
heels.  A  noose  is  then  put  on  his  heels,  and  that  on  his  head 
taken  off.  On  his  release  he  dashes  at  the  horsemen,  and  they 
avoid  him.  They  provoke  him  by  riding  up  to  him,  and  he 
makes  another  pass  at  them.  A  footman  approaches  with  a  ru- 
ana  in  his  hand ;  the  bull  springs  at  him,  and  he  leaps  upon  the 
fence.  The  bull  shows  no  perseverance,  but  runs  on  as  though 
he  had  not  thought  of  his  adversary.  Another  dexterously 
leaves  his  ruana  on  the  head  of  the  bull.  If  other  measures  fail, 
the  toreador  escapes  danger  by  lying  down.  When,  at  length, 
the  bull  becomes  tired  of  the  sport,  and  no  longer  resents  the 
insults  he  receives,  the  gate  opens,  and  he  runs  off  to  the  pas- 
ture from  which  he  was  taken.  Even  women  were  on  horse- 
back in  the  inclosure ;  but  at  one  time  I  saw  a  "  speck"  of  dan- 
ger. Fulgencio  attempted  to  avoid  the  bull  by  leaping  on  the 
fence,  but,  being  "half-scratched,"  or  "a  little  warm"  {niedio 
rasgado,  un  poco  calienie,  en  pea,  teniendo  perico,  en  polva, 
etc.),  was  not  as  active  as  usual,  and  lay  at  the  animal's  feet,  if 
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not  at  his  mercy.  Where  should  a  bull  begin  on  a  district  judgo 
that  can  not  lead  nor  write  ?  Not  at  the  head  nor  the  heart. 
Inaitating  awkwardly  the  process  of  rolling  up  a  piece  of  cloth 
to  lay  on  the  shelf,  the  bull  began  in  the  middle ;  but,  after  m 
poke  or  two,  the  simultaneous  attack  of  other  toreadores  made 
him  desist. 

Leaving  the  bull-feast,  I  went  to  the  Medio.  Here  the  com- 
pany passed  me.  The  most  natural  comparison  would  be  with 
a  party  of  Pawnees  in  gala  dress ;  but  I  thought  first  of  the  Bac- 
chantes, the  excesses  of  whom  are  probably  exaggerated  in  the 
accounts  given  us.  Stationary  writers  are  tempted  to  exag- 
gerate in  order  to  say  something  extraordinary :  travelers  have 
no  motive  to  exaggeration ;  their  only  difficulty  and  their  wisest 
aim  is  to  make  their  readers  comprehend  and  believe  tilings  as 
they  really  are.  Those  women  who  have  two  shawls  use  the  red 
on  these  occasions,  and  wear  the  blue  on  their  head  in  church. 
Most  ruanas  also  have  red  in  them.  As  women  wear  tiie  same 
hats  with  men,  and  on  horseback  wear  the  same  ruanas  and  sit 
in  the  same  way,  at  a  distance  it  is  impossible  to  tell  a  woman 
from  a  man. 

Matea,  "  whose  husband  was  kQled  in  the  wars"  (very  lately, 
I  should  judge,  from  the  age  of  her  youngest  child),  excited  my 
attention  by  her  hard  riding  and  perfect  abandon.  Do  not  im- 
agine her  a  widow  in  black.  All  the  black  she  wore  was  placed 
by  nature  in  the  cellules  of  the  cutis,  and  as  for  the  fathers  of 
her  children — quien  sabe  f 

Jacmto,  nearly  our  best  horseman,  on  oui  return  fell  into  the 
n\er  from  hia  horse,  which  stood  perfectly  still  till  he  mounted 
agam  benetited,  no  doubt,  by  having  taken  a  little  water  with 
his  spirits 

On  Sunday  again  there  was  horse-racing,  and  we  had  anoth- 
er buU-feaat.  I  have  not  spoken  of  the  balls,  though  there  has 
probably  been  one  every  night.  It  is  really  amazing  to  me  to 
see  so  much  drinking,  so  little  drunkenness,  and  no  fighting,  es- 
pecially in  a  people  where  drunkenness  is  not  very  disreputa- 
ble, and  where  they  have  a  civil  war  every  ten  years. 

San  Juan  being  past,  we  move  up  the  river.  We  enter  the 
pasture  of  Gfuavito.  Down  on  our  left  is  the  corral,  and  on  our 
right  the  house  of  tlie  black  judge  Bemabe  and  Dolores  the  dis- 
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tiller  stands  on  a  commanding  knoU.  Now  the  forests  approach 
each  other,  and  have  the  appearance  of  having  in  ancient  years 
been  cut  through  with  the  axe.  One  or  two  mud-holes  liavc 
rather  a  profound  look.  Then  comes  the  Hiver  of  Murillo,  the 
southern  boundary  of  La  Paila,  of  the  canton  of  Cartago,  and 
onc^  of  the  province  of  Antioquia.  It  is  a  small  stream  in 
which  the  water  barely  runs  in  dry  seasons. 

On  the  left,  after  passing  the  river,  are  the  houses  of  the  Ha- 
cienda of  Murillo.  We  can  not  stop  to  study  the  family  at  the 
principal  house.  I  only  mention  tliat  here  I  saw  a  female  mon- 
key chained  up :  these  unlucky  and  disgusting  prisoners  are  al- 
most always  of  the  other  sex.  Here,  too,  I  saw  a  cat,  an  animal 
about  as  rare  here  as  parrots  at  the  North.  This  and  the  last 
I  saw  were  both  blind  of  an  eye.  I  can  not  tell  why  tlie  cli- 
mate disagrees  with  this  cosmopolite  animal. 

My  stay  was  mostly  at  a  smaller  house,  the  guest  of  Don 
Manuel.  He  is  a  wandering  character,  who  seems  to  have 
lodged  here  as  he  drifted  about.  He  has  seen  many  and  queer 
things,  especially  in  Barbacoas  and  Choco,  where  he  has  been 
for  gold,  little  of  which  seems  to  adhere  to  him.  He  is  quite 
communicative,  especially  when  drunk,  for  he  will  get  almost  as 
drunk  as  an  American.  In  one  of  these  confidential  moods  he 
assured  me  that  the  servant,  Catalina,  whom  I  was  teaching  to 
read,  was  his  own  daughter ;  had  been  his  servant  fi^om  child- 
hood, but  knew  not  her  parentage.  The  great  trouble  with  him 
is  that  I  never  know  when  to  believe  him,  drunk  or  sober ;  and 
yet,  withal,  he  is  a  very  intelligent  man,  witii  more  than  an  or- 
dinary share  of  learning. 

Catahna  was  now  housekeeper.  Another  Manuel — a  great 
rogue,  as  Don  Manuel  said,  made  up  the  force  of  this  bachelor's 
hall.  Don  Manuel  has  had  a  wife,  but  I  know  not  where  she 
is,  and  also  has  respectable  daughters  somewhere.  Catalina  is 
about  seventeen  •,  not  a  bad-looking  girl,  but  rather  too  fond  of 
the  priests,  her  protector  thinks.  She  seems  wilUng  to  learn,  if 
it  will  do  any  body  any  good  to  teach  her ;  but  when  I  reproach- 
ed him  for  leaving  "  his  daughter"  in  ignorance,  he  said  that  he 
would  willingly  have  taken  pains  with  her  had  she  wished  to 
leai'n. 

Don  Manuel  delighted  in  Choco  stories  of  snakes  and  secret 
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remedies  fov  their  bites  and  for  hydrophobia ;  of  ants  whose  bite 
was  mortal ;  of  creatures  that  arc  insects  at  one  pait  of  tlieir 
life,  but  then  their  feet  take  root,  their  backs  bud  and  produce 
stalks  of  flowers,  the  seeds  of  which  arc  again  walking  animals. 
And  he  tells  what  he  hiraself  has  seen  and  knows  till  you  per- 
suade yourself  that  he  believes  in  every  word  he  says.  My  own 
opinion,  duly  considered  and  mathematically  expressed,  is,  that 
the  moral  momentum  of  the  man,  found  by  multiplying  the  ac- 
curacy of  bis  observation  by  the  fidelity  of  his  narrative,  and 
deducting  for  the  resistance  of  forgetfrdness,  is  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  my  incredulity ;  or  algebraically  expressed,  oy.n~-f= 

W,<J}. 

One  of  his  best  stories  is  of  an  attempt  to  cure  leprosy  with 
the  bite  of  a  venomous  serpent— -the  equis.  I  expected  that 
heroic  treatment  would  succeed  in  his  hands,  but  the  venom 
appeared  unproductive  of  good  or  harm.  This  particular  equis 
had  been  caught  in  a  lazo,  and  boused  in  a  ealabasa.  Don  Man- 
uel discovered,  to  his  astonishment,  that  he  had  a  control  over 
the  beast,  which  would  come  out  of,  and  return  to  his  "  house" 
at  his  command,  as  if  it  understood  Spanish.  He  believed  that 
a  great  many  negroes  and  Indians  in  that  serpentiferous  Choeo 
have  antidotes  and  prophylactics  for  the  most  deadly  venom. 
He  tells  of  a  Chocoano  that  had  a  tame  coral  snake,  the  pet  of 
the  whole  family,  til!,  in  a  fatal  hour,  she  brought  forth  a  brood 
of  young  ones,  that,  ere  he  knew  of  their  birth  or  they  their  duty, 
had  mortally  bitten  one  of  his  children.  But  it  is  not  fair  to  re- 
peat these  stories  while  I  refuse  to  eodorse  them.  They  are,  how- 
ever, but  a  natural  production  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Still  I  must 
admit  that  I  had  to  believe  some  of  his  toughest  stories  in  the 
end,  and  more  of  them  may  be  true  than  I  now  think. 

Once  for  all,  let  me  say  that  I  have  little  confidence  in  snake 
remedies.  The  most  positive  statements  in  respect  to  them  are 
often  entirely  false.  It  is  a  genera!  impression  that  the  venom 
of  serpents  of  different  species  differs  more  in  power  than  in  na- 
ture. This  is  very  doubtful.  Sensibility  to  poison  certainly 
varies  in  different  species.  A  bite  of  a  rattlesnake  that  would 
kill  a  horse  would  only  make  a  man  deadly  sick  (with  fright 
perhaps),  and  would  not  harm  a  hog. 

A  spontaneous  recovery  from  a  snake-bite  gives  reputation  to 
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an  inert  remedy.  Besides  the  JKkania  Guaco,  of  which  I  have 
never  seen  the  flower,  and  Aristolocliia  anguicida,  also  called 
guaco,  there  are  many  other  plants  that  have  the  same  name  and 
the  same  reputation.  All  have  two  distinct  colors  in  the  leaf, 
as  has  the  rattlesnake-leaf  of  the  States — Goodyera  puliesceng. 
Many  rely  on  the  cotyledons  of  Simaba  Ccdron,  called  cedron  in 
New  Granada.  Besides  extraction  of  poison,  and  the  irame^- 
ate  severing  of  the  hitten  limb,  I  know  of  no  surer  way  than  to 
combat  the  symptoms  as  they  appear, 

Leaving  the  broad  plains  of  Murillo  to  the  west,  you  ad- 
vance to  the  Overo,  Overo  means  egg-tree,  and  has  its  name 
from  a  tree  that  bears  a  fruit  in  shape  resembling  an  egg. 
Overo  has  an  unfinished  church — or  chapel  I  suppose  it  is,  for 
it  is  in  the  district  of  Buga-la-Grande.  You  pass  a  small 
stream,  in  a  very  large  bed,  having  every  appearance  of  being 
subject  to  violent  freshets,  and  beyond  you  come  to  the  Porta- 
zuela,  the  residence  of  the  amiable  Dr.  Quintero. 

Dr.  Quintero  is  a  bachelor  of  32,  but  has  living  with  him  his 
widowed  mother  and  three  amiable  sisters — the  youngest  about 
13.  Here  I  had  the  pleasure  of  eating  with  the  family  again, 
"  as  herctics  do."  One  little  thing,  the  first  time  I  ate  here,  took 
me  by  surprise.  It  was  after  a  late  dinner,  between  eight  and 
nine.  Of  course,  chocolate  followed  immediately  on  the  conclu- 
sion of  tiie  meal.  I  had  finished  my  cup,  and  it  had  disap- 
peared, when,  to  my  surprise,  I  found  another  was  prepared  for 
me.  I  must  be  known,  then,  by  my  reputation  of  drinking  two 
cups  of  chocolate  at  a  sitting. 

Dr.  Quintero  has  a  medical  library,  and  practices  physic- 
He  reads,  however,  neither  English,  French,  nor  German.  In 
this  case,  his  library  can  consist  only  of  old  books  and  test- 
book'i  toi  one  of  the  cu  re  t  med  cal  1  terature  in  tliis  century 
flows  I  at  o  Sj  a  1  chin  els  I  ha  e  seen  no  other  doc- 
tor's office  Btu  li  0  1  brtry  ce  I  1  ft  D  sagasuga,  although 
there  do  1  tles^  s  o  e  o  ore  j  ract  c  ng  Ibague,  and  I  saw 
the  one  tl  at  called  to    ure  tl  e  ear  iche   n  Cartage. 

Dr  Q  nte  0  does  ot  \  rctend  to  1  ve  I  his  profession.  I 
think  no  e  but  an  a  re  ous  nan  (an  1 1  e  not)  could  practice 
here  tloutalo  see  Heowns  the  hac  enda,  or  uncultivated 
area,  it  may  be  called,  of  Sartinaja!,  farther  up,  and  off  the  road 
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to  the  east.  He  has  also  pastures  and  a  herd  of  mares  near  his 
house.  So  it  seems  as  if  he  learned  his  profession  as  a  matter 
of  respectability — a  proper  mode  of  employing  liis  youthful 
years.  And  was  he  not  right  ?  Shall  a  man  he  thought  crazy 
because  he  prefers  respectabiKty  to  wealth?  I  am  ashamed  to 
think  what  Dr.  Quintero  would  say  of  our  candidates  for  med- 
ical honors  when  he  came  to  fathom  their  motives  for  embracing 
the  profession,  and  found  them  aU,  rich  and  poor,  instigated  by 
the  universal  mania  for  wealth. 

I  was  charmed  with  the  first  appearance  of  the  ladies  here, 
but  found  them,  as  it  seems  to  me,  too  timid  to  serve  one  for 
company.  They  appeared  most  at  home,  secluded  with  their 
needles,  in  their  inner  apartment,  I  invaded  their  sewing-room, 
hoping  to  make  myself  at  home  there  too,  but  my  experiment 
was  not  successful.  An  acquaintance  with  them  must  be  the 
work  of  time. 

We  see  in  the  Cauca  no  casas  daustradas,  or  complete 
houses,  containing  a  court  in  the  middle,  except  in  paved 
towns,  I  know  of  none  between  Cartago  and  Tulua.  So,  when 
I  speak  of  Dr.  Qumtero's  kitchen,  I  mean  a  separate  building 
used  for  that  purpose.  Dr.  Quintero's  kitchen  has  a  chimney. 
The  design  of  this  is  to  give  draught  to  a  kind  of  furnace  or 
brick  stove,  with  openings  on  top  to  set  earthen  kettles  in.  Had 
it  been  three  feet  higher  it  would  have  passed  out  of  the  roof, 
and  dehvered  the  kitchen  from  smoke,  but  they  had  not  thought 
of  that. 

On  leaving  here  the  little  sister  made  me  a  present  of  a  cord 
made  of  horsehair,  to  bind  my  bundle  of  paper  to  dry  plants  in. 
The  advantage  of  it  is  that  it  does  not  injure  by  exposure  to  wet, 
nor  can  dogs  eat  it.  These  exemptions  make  hair  ropes— cer- 
das — invaluable  for  tethering  horses,  a  practice  quite  necessary 
here.  The  best  of  these  which  I  ever  saw  was  also  a  present 
to  me  ftom  Dr.  Quintero,  quite  a  number  of  horses  having  been 
despoiled  of  their  flowing  honors  on  my  account  one  morning 
while  I  was  there.  The  small  cord  I  have  lost.  Of  all  Httle 
thefts  I  have  suffered  here,  this  grieves  me  most. 

The  mud-holes — atascaderos— of  the  Cauca  Valley  are  formi- 
dable to  pleasurff-travelers,  as  they  are  continually  marring  the 
comforts  of  the  journey.     Many  of  them  are  watercourses  over 
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whicli  there  are  the  remains  of  a  tridge ;  but  if  any  of  them  are 
passable  they  are  at  once  forgotten,  while  the  slougha  to  be 
crossed  make  you  remember  them  a  long  while.  One  of  these, 
oddly  enough,  occupies  Dr.  Quintero's  gateway,  like  a  sort  of 
moat,  so  that  aU  footmen  have  to  climb  the  fence,  for  you  could 
not  walk  through  the  gate  without  wading  in  mud  more  than  a 
foot  deep.  A  formidable  specimen  of  the  same  occurs  half  a 
mile  south  of  his  house,  in  the  road.  I  crossed  it  by  jumping 
my  horse  into  it,  and  then  following  it  up  some  way  till  I  found 
a  place  where  it  was  possible  to  jump  out. 

Soon  we  came  to  a  magnificent  stream,  larger  than  the  Paila, 
but  smaller  than  the  Bio  de  la  Vieja.  The  farther  we  go  up 
south,  the  more  merry  the  streams  are.  Pebbly  bottoms  and 
rippling  currents  were  all  the  country  lacked  below  to  make  its 
beauty  perfect.  This  stream,  el  Euga-i!a-grande,  once  rose  so 
suddenly  that,  though  iny  baggage  went  over  easily  two  hours 
before  me,  when  I  came  to  it,  having  ladies  in  company,  all 
thoughts  of  passing  it  that  day  were  abandoned.  We  went 
down  the  river  to  a  hacienda  and  passed  the  night,  and  crossed 
at  a  place  much  below  early  the  next  morning.  Tiiat  night  I 
slept  (as  far  as  sleep  was  possible)  without  my  hammock.  We 
were  on  our  way  by  sunrise,  tlireading  lanes  in  a  settlement  west 
of  the  road.  Here  we  passed  a  country  school  in  full  operation 
at  about  eight  in  the  morning.  The  scholars  were  to  go  home 
to  breakfast  at  about  ten. 

North  of  this  river  were  a  large  number  of  scattering  houses 
and  a  church.  Here  is  the  head  of  the  district  of  Buga-la- 
Girande.  This  place  is  memorable  to  me  for  its  oranges,  at  once 
plenty  and  excellent.  For  the  second  time  in  my  life  have  I 
really  found  oranges  in  abundance.  Dr.  Quintcro  had  a  good 
suppiy  to  spare  for  his  guests,  but  here  there  were  more  than 
were  needed.  My  feast  here  will  not  be  forgotten,  though  two 
dimes  would  give  one  as  much  in  New  York  market ;  but  we 
do  not  enjoy  them  so. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  the  stream  and  hacienda 
of  Sabaletas — ^the  Minnows — the  residence  of  Sr.  Vergara.  At 
the  cane-mill  here  I  drank  a  mixture  of  fermented  guarapo  (here 
called  cbicha)  and  boiling  cane-juice,  already  quite  sweet.  I 
found  it  dehcious,  and,  in  spite  of  aU  warnings,  drank  of  it  very 
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freely.     To  the  surprise  of  all,  I  escaped  unharmed,  while  they 
looked  for  nothing  less  than  a  fit  of  colic. 

I  came  upon  this  family  one  night  after  they  had  all  gone  to 
ted.  The  sala  has  hammock-Joops  in  it,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this  convenience,  in  three  minutes  after  the  bridle  was  off  my 
horse,  the  candle  was  again  extinguished,  and  I  was  comfortably 
reposing  in  my  hammock. 

Sefiora  de  Vergara  is  a  Venezolana.  I  find  that  I  peculiarly 
like  aU  the  emigrants  from  Venezuela  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
Perhaps  they  know  the  heart  of  a  stranger,  heing  themselves  far 
from  home,  though  among  their  own  race.  The  daughters  seem- 
ed very  well  educated,  and  were  quite  pleasant  company.  I  had 
with  me  a  dilatory  Granadino,  who  liked  to  chat  with  them,  hut 
ho  must  be  in  Tulua  that  night.  They  urged  us  warmly  to 
stay,  and,  when  we  constantly  refused,  the  lady  said,  "  If  you 
will  go,  you  have  not  a  moment  to  lose.  The  upper  end  of 
the  road  is  not  fit  to  travel  in  the  night,  and  you  will  now  be 
caught  before  you  can  reach  town."  She  almost  drove  us  from 
the  house.  I  was  very  much  delighted  at  the  time,  and  still 
more  when  I  became  convinced  that  her  energy  was  all  that 
saved  me  from  sleeping  in  the  woods  that  night. 

It  was  sunset  when  we  parted,  and  I  i  ad  i  e  Is  yet  to 
go  to  reaeh  La  Ribera,  the  home  of  the  ^agsfTll  o  which 
I  introduced  the  reader  at  Cartago.  llu  ho  he  way  was 
woods,  and  all  of  it  was  mere  path,  witho  1  d.     My 

horse  had  never  been  there ;  but  I  had  be  n  o  j.  t  of  the 
road  four  times,  and  part  of  it  but  once,  and  then  with  company. 
Starlight  in  a  tropical  forest,  far  from  any  house,  is  nothing  to 
trifle  about,  especially  after  you  have  seen  the  peasantry  skin- 
ning a  leon.  This  animal  (probably  Felis  concolor,  puma, 
paint-er,  and  panther)  appears  to  range  from  Canada  to  Patago- 
nia. The  individual  which  I  saw  was  killed  in  the  forest  of 
the  river.  It  seemed  little  inferior  in  strength  to  his  African 
namesake.  The  tigre  (Felis  onca,  jaguar,  ounce,  catamount — 
if,  indeed,  these  animals  are  the  same  all  over  the  continent)  is 
weaker,  more  agile,  and  more  cruel,  as  is  generally  supposed. 

I  had  for  my  consolation  the  fact  that  deaths  from  wild  beasts, 
venomous  serpents,  mad  dogs,  and  lightning  are  very  rare  among 
mankind.     True,  there  might  be  more  from  serpents  and  wild 
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beasts,  were  it  the  custom  to  te  loaming  about  in  3cep  woods 
in  the  night.  My  horse  could  see  the  path  tliough  I  could  not. 
I  could  stilt  see  enough  to  keep  my  general  direction,  and  all 
accidents  were  in  our  favor,  so  wc  came  through  safe. 

I  found  it  once  a  day's  journey  from  La  Itihera  to  Dr.  Quin- 
tero's,  thanks  to  the  marvelous  efficacy  of  having  a  guide.  Said 
guide  was  Lorenzo,  the  body-guard  to  Seiior  I'lojo  of  La  Paila. 
I  had  assured  Senor  F.  tliat  we  should  get  home  by  night. 
*'  No,  you  will  not,"  says  he ;  "  you  will  sleep  at  Portazuela." 
"I  shall  certainly  be  home."  "You  certainly  will  not,"  says 
the  good  Emilia.  But  I  had  not  counted  on  the  benefits  of 
having  a  guide. 

Lorenzo  contrived  to  get  ahead  of  me  at  one  place  before  we 
leached  the  highway.  Soon  I  detected  him  leading  me  off  a 
little  to  the  right.  "You  are  out  of  the  road,"  I  shouted.  "I 
knoYT  the  way,"  ho  answered.  Soon  it  was  obvious  that  we 
were  not  approaching  the  highway.  I  reined  in.  "  This  is  the 
best  way  for  us,"  said  he ;  "I  have  an  errand  at  Sartinajal."  I 
love  to  see  new  road ;  there  was  no  real  necessity  of  my  calling 
at  Sabaletas,  so  I  gave  in. 

Five  minutes  after,  I  happened  to  look  at  my  arm ;  the  shirt 
sleeve  that  covered  it  seemed  to  be  made  of  strainer-cloth.  "  I 
have  not  my  own  shirt  on,"  I  exclaimed.  "Yes,  Seiior,  you 
have,"  said  the  confident  Lorenzo.  "But  I  tell  you  I  know! 
Look!"  and  I  raised  my  hand,  not  to  strike  him,  but  to  put  him 
down  more  surely  by  ocular  demonstration.  "  Indeed  it  ia 
yours,  Seiior.  The  fact  is,  that  a  cow  ate  a  sleeve  out  of  it, 
and  the  Lady  Emilia  put  in  another  of  cloth,  as  like  it  as  she 
could  get,"  I  looked  at  the  other  sleeve;  it  was  a  "&ct  truth." 
Guides  do  know  some  things. 

They  were  glad  to  see  me  at  Sartinajal.  The  woman  turned 
out  to  be  Lorenzo's  mother.  The  house  was  a  mere  hut,  and 
no  white  people  lived  there,  or  perhaps  ever  had.  I  must  get 
off  and  go  in,  indeed  I  must.  The  saddles  were  taken  off,  and 
the  horses  tethered.  I  must  look  at  the  country,  for  I  was  far- 
ther from  the  river  than  any  other  house  stands  that  I  have  seen. 
There  is  little  or  no  timber  growing  about  here.  The  country 
was  roiling,  and  most  of  it  much  higher  than  the  bottom  of  the 
valley.    It  seemed  a  boundless  pasture,  ready  to  be  occupied  if 
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there  were  any  one  to  herd  and  eare  for  the  stocfe.  From  here, 
too,  I  could  see  the  distant  pasture  of  San  Miguel,  which  I  had 
seen  from  the  top  of  Carar-perro.  It  was  now  many  miles  to 
the  northeast. 

It  was  not  time  to  go  yet,  indeed  it  was  not.  I  must  eat 
something.  No  matter  if  I  was  not  hungry,  I  must  eat  out  of 
compliment.  I  suspect  that  the  dog  Lorenzo  had  brought  with 
him  a  couple  of  ripe  plantains  to  roast  for  me  here,  as  the  sur- 
est hait  to  catch  a  Yankee.  After  eating,  I  must  not  go  yet. 
There  was  something  drying  that  his  mother  must  iron  and  send 
to  Dr.  Quintero's.  Now  the  cat  was  out.  It  was  "very  true 
that  I  should  not  see  La  Paila  that  night.  The  dry  pasture 
famished  me  nothing  to  study.  I  had  exhausted  my  occupa- 
tions and  my  patience. 

We  left  Sartinajal  at  nearly  5.  In  a  mile  or  two  we  came  to 
the  Buga^la-grande,  and  followed  down  the  river,  crossing  ita 
bed  five  or  seven  times.  Had  the  river  "been  higher,  we  must 
have  taken  a  longer  road.  We  crossed  it  last  at  dusk,  just  as 
it  began  to  rain.  Soon  I  could  not  see  the  ground.  I  could 
still  make  out  Lorenzo's  form  before  me.  When  that  disappear- 
ed, I  asked  him  to  throw  up  his  dingy  ruana,  that  I  might  see 
his  shirt.  Said  shirt  was  not  very  white,  and  at  last  night  shut 
that  in,  and  I  could  not  see  my  horse's  ears.  I  had  strained  my 
eyes  till  my  head  ached  as  if  it  was  splitting,  and  that  ugly  ra- 
vine was  to  be  crossed.  I  shut  my  eyes  hut  opened  my  ears. 
Now  a  jump  downward,  and  my  horse  is  in  the  ditch.  Much  I 
feared  that  we  should  fall  backward  or  sidewise  in  scrambling 
out.  All's  well  that  ends  well.  At  15  minutes  past  8  I  was 
safe  under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Dr.  Quintero,  and  resting  my 
aching  head  on  the  table.  I  breakfasted  next  morning  at  Mu- 
rillo,  and  at  1  P.M.  was  at  La  Paila,  blessing  my  stars  that  I 
did  not  often  have  a  guide. 
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CHAPTKE.  XXX 

THE   GRA.Z1BR  AT  HOME. 

Honse-tnilding  of  Guadua,  Mud,  and  Thatch. — Plan  of  House. — Servanta. — Ab- 
lutions.—Breakfast.— The  Dairy.— Dinner.— A  Sabbath.— Baptism.— Mar- 
ri^e. — Dinner  end  Ball. — Drinking  without  Drunkenness. — The  Bundi. — 
Canying  home  the  Girls. — A  Love  Afl&ir. — LajBaptism. — Ljing. — A  Week's 
Sickness.^Diet. — Monkey  and  Fowl. — Siaught«r  of  Beef. — Tarilea, — Agricnl- 
tnre. — Prices. — Fertilit)-  and  PoTerty :  Abundance  and  Hunger. 

I  WISH  to  give  a  more  accurate  picture  of  domestic  life  among 
the  first  families  in  the  Cauca.  For  this  I  have  selected  the 
Vargas  family,  as  I  ■wish  strictly  to  avoid  entering  the  domain 
of  fiction  hy  combining  the  occurrences  of  two  or  more  families. 
I  write  thia  in  the  earnest  hope  that  no  reader  will  recognize 
the  originals,  or,  if  unfortunately  it  should  be  otherwise,  that 
the  discoverer  will  be  so  good  as  never  to  mate  known  their 
name  or  residence  to  any  inhabitant  of  South  America. 

It  wiU  be  recollected  that  when  I  introduced  Senor  Eladio 
Vargas  to  the  reader,  I  mentioned  that,  in  the  times  of  slavery, 
they  were  wealthy.  Besides  this  estate  of  La  Ribera,  and  their 
mines  in  Choc6,  that  now  yield  not  a  dollar,  they  have  two 
haciendas  in  this  valley,  though  there  is  a  lawsuit  with  an  ad- 
verse claimant  to  one  of  them.  La  Ribera  alone  could  support 
them  handsomely  were  it  well  managed,  but  their  chief  desire 
seems  to  be  to  keep  things  along  here,  and  to  spend  in  Cartago 
aU  they  can  scrape  from  this  estate,  while  I  doubt  whether  the 
others  yield  any  thing  at  all. 

I  hardly  can  guess  what  was  the  theory  on  which  the  house 
was  arranged  with  regard  to  the  highway.  It  faces  nearly  to 
the  north,  stretching  from  east  to  west  137  feet.  It  la  covered 
with  thatch  of  Carludovica,  here  called  iraca,  and,  when  on  the 
roof,  paja.  The  ground  inclines  slightly,  so  that  while  the  west 
end  is  some  two  feet  above  its  surface,  the  opposite  extremity 
is  a  hole  dug  as  much  into  it.  Still  the  floor  is  not  quite  level. 
Said  floor  is  of  brick  in  the  finished  rooms  and  corredores,  and  of 
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earth  in  the  others.  The  ivalls  are,  like  those  of  ordinary  cot- 
tages, entirely  of  three  materials — guadua,  bejuco  (vine),  and 
mud.  Posts  of  guadua  were  placed  erect  on  the  ground  at  dis- 
tances of  a  few  feet ;  slats  of  guadua  are  tied  to  them  hoth  with- 
in and  without ;  all  the  space  between  them  is  filled  with  mud ; 
theu  the  whole  is  plastered  over  witli  mud  for  mortar ;  part  has 
been  whitewashed  with  lime,  and  it  is  intended  at  some  future 
day,  when  they  can  get  Hme  enough,  to  give  the  whole  a  second 
coat. 

Lime  is  hard  to  get.  It  ia  an  ugly  thing  to  carry  in  sacks 
on  mule-back.  I  know  of  but  two  lirae-kilns  in  all  the  Valley 
of  the  Cauca — one  at  Vijes,  the  other  five  miles  above.  These 
are  not  worked  much,  for  the  demand  is  so  small,  and  transport- 
ation so  difficult ;  so  plastering  and  bricklaying  is  all  done  with 
mud,  and  even  whitewash  is  a  luxury  for  want  of  wheels. 

In  theory  the  house  ia  115  feet  by  19,  and  divided  into  8 
rooms,  each  19  feet  from  north  to  south,  but  of  various  widths. 
But  the  roof  projects  so  far  over  as  to  cover  a  corrcdor  7  feet 
wide.  Seven  more  rooms  are  constructed  all  around  the  hoi^e 
on  this  corredor.  Besides  these,  in  the  rear  are  two  more  houses, 
one  adjoining,  and  the  other  a  little  i-emoved  from  the  principal 
house.     All  this  is  made  clear  by  the  following  diagram  ; 


rTTTrTTT^^r 

1  a  „  3  „         4  5  6  7 


t4 

Isvi 


Here  the  corredores  are  numbered  in  Roman,  and  the  rooms  in 
Arabic.  The  principal  corredor,  XVIII.,  extends  nearly  Iialf 
way  round  the  house.  Just  outside  of  it  is  a  trench  made  by 
stamping  of  horses,  the  wallowing  of  a  few  hogs  belonging  to 
the  servants,  and  the  occasional  visits  of  horned  cattle,  etc. 
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This,  in  the  rainy  season,  furnishes  an  admirable  sapply  of 
musquitoes.  On  account  of  them,  as  it  is  not  healthy  to  sleep 
under  a  nmsqnito  net  in  the  house,  I  hung  my  hammock  in  this 
corredor  in  front  of  room  2.  I  afterward  occupied  No.  9,  which 
was  rather  extravagantly  furnished  with  a  large,  coarse  tahle 
on  treaties,  two  bedsteads,  which  served  me  only  for  tahles, 
shelves,  book-case,  etc.,  etc.,  and  one  chair.  My  hammock  swung 
from  comer  to  comer,  so  far  as  the  re-entering  angle  would  per- 
mit. My  table  stood  before  tlie  window,  which  was  a  grated 
opening  two  feet  square,  with  a  shutter.  I  had  also  a  large 
table  for  day  use  outside  the  door  in  the  corredor,  but  I  could 
not  leave  things  there  in  the  night,  because  the  goats  used  to 
jump  up  on  the  table  to  sleep. 

No.  1  was  bachelor's  hall.  It  was  15  feet  by  19,  matted,  had 
a  door  and  a  window,  and  3  bedsteads.  Gentlemen  travelers 
sometimes  slept  here,  and  more  or  less  of  the  males  of  the  fam- 
ily. No.  2,  21  feet  by  19,  was  the  female  room.  Don  Ela- 
dio,  his  wife,  and  their  sisters,  occupy  it  when  they  are  here. 
His  mother  rarely,  if  ever,  comes.  It  had  a  window  down  to 
the  floor,  and  a  door  opening  into  No.  3,  a  narrow  room  7  feet 
by  19,  occupied  by  either  sex  according  to  convenience.  This 
has  a  window,  and  is  a  thoroughfare  from  the  women's  room  to 
the  sala,  No.  4.  This  last  is  19  feet  square,  haa  doors  in  all 
its  four  sides,  with  shutters  to  all  of  them.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause most  inside  doors  here  are  mere  door-ways,  and,  if  closed 
at  all,  it  is  with  a  curtain.  The  size  of  the  remaining  rooms  is 
6, 11,  20,  and  14  feet  by  19  :  No.  5  only  is  entirely  completed, 
arid  possession  of  it  is  disputed,  as  it  were,  between  the  young- 
est son  Carlos  and  a  hired  man  or  two. 

If  we  pass  out  the  back  door  of  the  sala  into  the  coiTedor 
XI.,  we  at  once  entei-  on  the  domain  of  a  small  army  of  female 
servants.  A  brick  bench  (poyo)  runs  along  the  wall,  about 
20  inches  high  and  24  broad.  East  of  the  door  this  serves  for 
a  forge  for  minor  cookery,  as  chocolate-making,  etc.  Next  the 
door,  on  both  sides,  it  is  used  for  seats.  The  next  portion  is 
used  for  a  dresser  for  dishes,  etc.,  by  day,  all  of  which  must  be 
carried  in  at  night  for  fear  of  the  goats.  The  west  end  is  built 
into  a  tinajera,  pierced  for  three  tinajas,  with  a  space  under  them 
■where  pans  may  be  placed  to  catch  what  water  exudes  through 
Gg 
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the  unglazed  eai-theii  vessels.  Near  tliis,  too,  is  the  grindhig- 
stone,  with  a  place  under  it  to  put  iire  to  heat  the  atone  when 
chocolate  is  to  be  ground.  It  ought  to  he  a  little  over  100°  F. 
Again,  in  the  extreme  south  end  of  corredor  XIX.,  a  contiiraa- 
tion  of  this,  are  two  large  kettles  of  cast  brass  (pailas),  each  a 
section  of  a  sphere,  set  in  an  arch.  They  are  used  for  making 
sweetmeats  on  a  large  scale,  and  for  other  extraordinary  opera- 
tions, aa  soap-making. 

Over  all  this  space  Pilar  reigns  supreme.  She  is  a  mulatto 
woman  of  ahout  20  or  25.  Her  mother  is  the  negi-ess  who 
rules  in  the  Vargas  kitchen  in  Cartago.  As  to  her  father,  it  is 
a  matter  that  defies  my  conjecture.  She  directs  affairs,  sets 
the  table,  waits  on  it,  sews,  teaches  three  little  black  girls  to 
read,  using  the  coiTcdor  as  a  school-room,  and  is,  in  fact,  the 
most  efficient  person  of  either  sex  on  the  whole  place,  and  does 
more  work  than  any  two  of  them. 

Pilar,  the  little  girls,  and  one  or  two  of  the  adults,  sleep  in 
Xo.  10,  separated  from  my  room  only  by  a  partition  so  thin  that 
I  can  hear  them  at  their  prayers  occasionally  of  an  evening  after 
the  family  have  all  gone  to  bed.  The  rest  of  them  sleep  in  23 
and  24,  or  in  the  kitchen,  or  wherever  they  take  a  fancy.  Rooms 
21  and  22  are  store-rooms  or  pantries ;  25  is  the  kitchen ;  and 
26  combines,  I  think,  a  kitchen,  store-room,  and  sleeping-room 
for  the  old  cook.  In  the  centre  of  the  kitchen,  25,  is  an  arch 
about  8  feet  long,  pierced  for  several  eai-then  kettles,  with  a 
stump  of  a  cliiinney  about  aa  high  as  a  man's  head.  An  oven, 
0,  a  few  rods  cast  of  the  kitchen,  under  a  small  roof  of  its  own, 
completes  the  conveniences  of  the  house  of  La  Ribera.  The 
kitchen  is  infested  with  negro  children,  dogs,  and  smoke,  and,  if 
seen  detached  from  every  thing  else,  would  resemble  the  abode 
of  a  family  of  savages,  or,  rather,  of  a  small  tribe  of  them.  It 
can  become  no  dirtier— can  be  made  no  cleaner. 

Here  lies  Eoso,  a  little  boy  of  whose  parentage  I  know  noth- 
ing, if  parents  he  ever  had,  stark  naked,  rolling  in  the  dirt. 
There  again  is  a  babe  {naked,  of  course)  with  a  piece  of  meat  in 
his  fist.  He  is  the  offspring  of  Escolastica,  a  black  of  about 
17.  Older  than  Koso  is  Cristina,  who  genei^ally  wears  an  ena^- 
guas,  often  rent  from  top  to  bottom,  or  with  a  breadth  worn  out 
of  it,  but  never  clean,     Isabel,  older  still,  and  always  naked 
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down  to  the  hips,  wears  enaguas.  Two  gh-ls,  still  older,  but 
under  10,  sometimes  add  to  this  a  mantcliina  or  hlue  woolen 
shawl.  Pilar  would  be  glad  to  keep  dogs'  noses  and  children's 
fingers  out  of  the  dishes  preparing  for  us,  but  the  others  care 
nothing  abont  it,  provided  they  do  not  take  so  much  as  to  be 
missed,  and  her  authority  is  faintly  felt  in  the  kitchen. 

A  desolate  shed  of  a  chapel  serves  iis  for  worship,  as  we  are 
too  far  from  the  Church  of  San  Vicente.  It  is  without  pictures, 
images,  pulpit,  seats,  or  floor,  and  has  but  one  confessional  and 
one  altar.  In  the  sacristia  are  some  vestments  for  ordinary 
service,  some  cheap  implements  for  mass,  a  respectable  old  mis- 
sal, and  a  complete  set  of  wooden  toys  for  the  amusement  of  the 
infant  Savior  (Nino  Dios — Boy-God),  when  they  make  a  pese- 
bre — manger — at  Christmas. 

A  blacksmith's  shop,  and  shed  that  will  hold  two  horses ;  a 
cane-mill,  that  is  never  used ;  the  foundations  of  one  building, 
never  to  be  completed,  and  the  ruins  of  another,  that  fell  down 
in  the  last  revolution  before  being  roofed,  make  the  sum  total 
of  buildings. 

There  is  no  garden,  and  no  fruit-trees  that  are  of  any  use,  ex- 
cept a  single  second-rate  orange-tree.  Three  other  fruit-trees 
yield  nothing  that  is  not  stolen  before  it  is  ripe.  Such  is  La 
Ribera.     Let  us  now  see  how  a  day  passes  thei'e. 

We  arc  not  early  risers  at  the  house,  as  the  family  residence 
is  denominated  by  the  cottagers ;  but,  as  the  hour  of  six  ap- 
proaches, also  approaches  the  sun  to  the  horizon,  and  would  be 
visible  soon  after  but  for  tlie  clouds,  that  render  a  rising  or  set- 
ting sun  a  thing  unknown  here.  As  rises  the  sun  rises  also 
Pilar,  the  "mistress  of  keys,"  crosses  herself,  and,  I  conjecture, 
dresses  herself — perhaps  washes  her  hands  and  face.  She  sets 
herself  to  sweeping  the  back  coriedor,  the  sala,  and  front  corre- 
dor,  a  task  hardly  worthy  of  the  chief  housekeeper  when  per- 
chance goats  or  cows  may  have  made  the  front  corredor  their 
dormitory,  Escolastica  rises  &om  a  hide  laid  on  the  ground, 
leaving  sprawling  naked  there  the  son  of  (she  says)  Dionisio, 
and,  without  any  dressing  or  washing,  sets  iierself  about  some- 
thing that  bears  the  semblance  of  work.  Three  negritas,  naked 
from  the  waist  upward,  one  with  her  skirt  rent  in  three  from 
top  to  bottom,  come  and  place  themselves  astride  the  wall  of  the 
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corra&o-c—preiil — to  see  if  any  body  passes  in  the  distant  high- 
way. This  mode  of  sitting  appears  more  agreeable  to  the  nc 
gras  than  in  a  chair :  Escolastica  and  others  older  find  it  con- 
venient  at  times.  Estefana,  the  cook,  rakes  open  the  kitchen 
fire,  and  lights  her  eigar ;  or,  if  the  fire  is  out,  strikes  a  light 
with  flint  and  steel  as  reaclily  as  you  would  put  on  your  coat. 
Her  tinder  is  the  huge  pith  of  the  Fourcroya — magaey. 

Roso,  the  negrito,  the  happy  possessor  of  his  nudity  and  not 
a  thread  more  in  the  world,  comes  from  his  nest,  and,  without 
any  fear  of  wearing  out  his  clothes  or  blacking  his  skin,  sits 
down  on  the  floor  to  play.  Joaquina  leaves  her  lair,  and  sits 
down  till  milking-time.  Josefa  rises  and  walks  about.  The 
men-servants  make  their  appearance  from  various  nooks  where 
they  have  passed  the  night.  Manuel  goes  to  his  smithy,  that 
he  may  not  be  seen  about  the  house  idle. 

Manuel  Estevan,  Dionisio,  some  shades  lighter,  and  Jacinto, 
many  shades  darker,  also  take  their  seats  on  the  pretil,  a  bench, 
and  my  table,  and  appear  to  be  busy  with  a  part  of  a  saddle,  a 
bridle,  and  a  halter,  Aureliano,  Cosme,  and  Gregorio,  three 
white  boys,  who,  under  the  name  of  servants,  contrive  to  escape 
with  half  the  work  one  boy  ought  to  do,  post  themselves  in  the 
corredoT  to  watch  the  operations  of  three  dogs.  Yolcan  and 
Enamorado,  led  by  Folia,  selected,  at  5  o'clock,  one  of  the  milch 
cows  for  their  amusement,  and  they  have  woiTied  the  poor  thing 
ever  since ;  but  they  are  all  cowards,  and  dare  not  bite  her. 
Kamon,  a  larger  boy,  neither  whiter  nor  blacker  than  the  other 
two,  creeps,  as  if  with  sore  toes,  to  the  inclosed  pasture — potre- 
ro — and  drives  several  horses  into  a  yard ;  throws  a  lazo  over 
an  old  white  horse,  which  is  too  lazy  or  too  well  bred  to  run, 
and  goes  oiF  to  an  estancia  to  look  for  plantains  for  breakfast. 

Carlos  Vargas,  the  youngest  of  the  gentlemen,  catches  another 
with  more  difficulty  but  more  dexterity,  and  calls  Jacinto  from 
his  busy  idleness  to  saddle  it,  and  also  another  for  himself. 
They  start  otf  together  to  the  open  pasture,  and  will  return  at 
breakfast-time  or  a  little  after.  They  go  to  see  if  any  thing  has 
happened  there.  Toledo  (this  is  his  surname),  the  horse-break- 
er, has  tied  each  "  hand"  of  a  colt  to  the  corresponding  foot,  and 
is  riding  him  round  and  round  in  a  very  small  circle  in  the  sug- 
ar-mill,    Pepe  Gomez,  a  relative  living  in  the  family,  has  ridden 
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off  to  the  cacagual,  or  chocolate- orchard,  to  see  if  any  cacao 
needs  gathering,  and  to  see  if  the  hogs  have  hroken  in.  Pepe 
and  Antonio  come  forth  from  No.  1  or  No.  2,  as  the  case  may- 
he,  and,  without  attending  at  present  to  their  ablutions,  sit  down 
ill  the  corredor  to  read  a  Spanish  translation  of  a  French  novel, 
puhlished  as  a  sort  of  extra  hy  the  Correo  de  Ultramar  in  Paris. 
I  have  not  particularly  introduced  these  younger  lirothers  of 
Don  Eladio.  Of  Pepe  I  will  only  say  that  he  is  worth  any 
two  of  his  hrothers  in  business,  energy,  and  reliability,  and  only 
inferior  to  the  pious  and  dignified  Eladio.  Antonio,  who  is  but 
17,  has  quite  an  active  turn  of  mind,  that  loves  to  exercise  itself 
in  horse-racing,  dancing,  cock-fighting,  in  the  administration  of 
baptism  and  medicine,  and  other  useful  offices. 

Prompt  washing  is  not  the  custom  here,  and  I  have  been  led 
gradually  to  defer  my  ablutions  till  near  breakfast-time.  I  have 
gone  to  the  tinajera,  and  found  there  a  bowl  and  water,  but  no 
dipper  nor  servant ;  half  an  hour  after  I  would  tind  a  dipper, 
but  no  bowl ;  and  the  next  time  all  that  I  wanted  except  water, 
for  now  the  tinajas  are  all  empty.  Soap  is  sometimes  imported 
— that  made  here  is  black  and  pasty.  In  all  cases  it  is  dear. 
Ashes  are  not  sold,  nor  is  soap-making  a  trade ;  neither  are 
the  berries  of  the  Sapindus  (chambimbi)  of  as  much  use  aa 
might  be  expected.  They  are  abundant,  being  uneatable  by 
animals,  and  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter. 

Now  that  I  have  marshaled  my  dramatis  ;person(B,  do  not 
imagine  that  I  am  going  to  follow  them  all  through  the  day.  I 
will  only  say  farther  of  tlicir  color  that  Pilar  and  Josefa  are 
mulattoes  (the  former  good-looking  and  intelligent),  and  the 
rest  of  the  females  of  pui-e  African  blood,  except  a  babe  three 
eighths,  perhaps,  white.  In  number  I  make  23,  and  of  the  fam- 
ily there  are  enough  in  Cartago  to  swell  the  total  to  about  40. 

Now  there  passes  out  of  the  front  door  a  procession  of  five 
women  and  ^Is,  carrying  on  their  heads  an  earthen  jar,  a  round 
calabash,  a  long  calabash,  a  tarro  of  guadua  of  two  joints,  and 
a  green  jai  in  form  of  a  double  cone.  Those  who  can  not  carry 
their  vessels  mouth  -upward  have  served  themselves  -with  an 
orange  for  a  cork.     They  go  to  the  river  for  water. 

Joaquina  makes  her  appearance  in  the  corredor  with  a  jar 
on  her  head,  and  in  her  hands  a  hair  rope  and  two  totumas.    The 
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cows  have  "been  kept  from  their  imprisoned  "  sons"  all  night, 
not  without  some  lowing  and  hleating,  Gregorio  admits  one 
of  them.  Her  delighted  offspring  lUshes  to  the  maternal  hoa- 
om,  tut  alas !  only  to  find  a  halter  on  his  nose,  the  middle  of 
which  ties  his  head  to  her  "arm,"  while  the  end  is  employed 
in  tying  her  heels  securely  together.  Both  generations  are  in 
the  milker's  power,  and,  with  a  totnma  in  her  left  hand,  she  pro- 
ceeds with  her  right  to  roh  him,  hefore  his  face  and  eyes,  of  the 
last  drop  that  pays  the  trouble  of  extraction. 

Mother  and  son  are  permitted  to  pass  the  day  together  in  the 
potrero,  and  two  of  the  boys  shut  up  the  calves  at  night.  As 
they  perform  this  service  on  horsehack,  it  is  not  always  done 
with  the  fewest  steps  possible.  After  milking  14  cows,  the  old 
lady  puts  her  jar,  with  about  four  or  five  gallons  of  milk,  on  her 
head,  and  returns  to  the  store-room,  21.  Part  of  the  milk  she 
boils.  Often  a  part  is  taken  for  our  morning  chocolate.  In  the 
rest  she  rinses  a  pound  of  tripe,  and  adds  hme-juice  and  too 
much  salt.  The  coagulated  milk,  when  drained  of  whey,  is 
cheese ;  of  course,  this  can  not  be  kept  like  ours. 

Cosme  is  set  to  cut  up  {j)icar)  sugar-cane  for  a  horse  that  is 
tied  in  the  corredor  of  the  sugar-mill.  He  borrows  a  machete 
of  an  older  servant,  who,  hke  a  soldier  or  ancient  knight,  wears 
it  always  in  his  sheath.  The  pieces  must  not  exceed  two  inch- 
es in  length,  and  ought  not  to  include  the  whole  of  any  of  the 
hard  nodes  in  the  same  piece.  AureHano,  who  has  been  present- 
ed with  a  machete  for  his  own,  is  sent  to  an  estancia  to  feed  in 
the  same  manner  a  horse  tied  there  to  fatten.  lie  is  kept  there 
to  save  the  trouble  of  carrying  cane.  His  stable  is  a  thicket  of 
plantains,  to  one  of  which — an  hei'It  8  inches  in  diameter  and 
12  feet  high — he  is  tied.  He  takes  him  to  the  river  to  wash 
and  water  him,  an  operation  that  costs  an  hour,  for  the  rogue 
of  a  rider  must  take  time  to  swim,  and,  as  he  finds  two  or  three 
amphibious  negritos  to  help  him,  it  can  not  be  done  in  less.  He 
can  whip  any  of  them,  and  even  whipped  Ramon  the  other  day, 
who  is  much  older  and  bigger  than  himself;  he  is  the  pertest 
little  scamp  in  the  hacienda,  and  Gregorio  and  Cosme  have  to 
"  stand  round"  when  he  is  by. 

But  breakfast  is  ready.  Some  dried  beef — tasojo — has  been 
boiled  in  water  to  make  a  soup — sopa — thickened  with  cakes  of 
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maize,  or  with  plantains  roasted  and  cmslied.    The  meat,  reduced 
to  a  form  resembling  oakum,  has  been  fried.     It  is  so  dry  that, 
if  laid  on  a  sheet  of  letter-paper  instead  of  a  plate,  it  possibly 
might  neither  wet  nor  grease  it.    It  is  rather  insipid.    The  bor- 
ders of  the  platter  are  covered  witii  sHces  of  plantain,  fried. 
When  perfectly  ripe  they  are  delicious ;  a  Httle  earlier  they  are 
insipid  and  hard ;  green,  they  do  not  fry  them.     Generally,  a 
roasted  plantain  is  found  by  each  plate.    Entirely  ripe,  they  are 
very  good ;  a  little  short,  they  are  mealy  and  insipid ;  green, 
they  are  hard  and  (to  me)  uneatable.     Unfortunately,  the  peas- 
antry and  the  servants  generally  eat  up  the  ripe  ones,  and  leave 
us  with  green  ones.    But  there  is  another  dish ;  and  of  this  you 
must  take  the  testimony  of  an  enemy,  for  I  detest  it.    It  ia  call- 
ed sancocho,  and  is  the  staple  of  botii  meals,  and  with  the  peas- 
antry generally  the  only  dish  except  roasted  plantains.     For 
this  dish,  take  any  quantity  of  tasajo  (that  which  did  not  spoil 
in  drying  is  best),  with  or  without  bones,  fat  or  lean ;  put  it  in 
an  earthen  pot— o^Z(t— with  a  pailftil  or  less  of  watei- ;  add  shreds 
of  green  plantain,  and,  if  you  have  them,  pieces  of  squash  and 
ynca^-root  (Manihot  ntilissima).     Potatoes,  turnips,  carrots,  par- 
snips, onions,  and  beets  would  be  admissible,  but  the  first  can  not 
grow  here,  and  the  others  are  universally  neglected.     Sweet  po- 
tatoes— ^batatas — inferior  to  ours,  so  that  I  doubt  their  identity, 
are  sometimes  added,  and  tomatoes.    This  mixture  is  then  boil- 
ed.    The  bogas  eat  it  with  spoons  of  totuma  from  the  shields 
of  tortoises;  the  peasantry  from  broken  ollas  and  totumas  with 
spoons  of  wood  or  totuma ;  the  respectable  familes  eat  it  with 
heavy  ancient  spoons  of  massive  silver  from  soup-plates  of  the 
old  "  wdlow  pattern"  of  our  early  days.    A  fried  egg  or  two,  or 
aa  many  as  there  are  covers,  may  be  found  on  the  table.     If 
boiled,  they  are  eaten  with  salt  only.     As  you  are  closing  your 
meal,  a  small  cup  of  thick  chocolate  is  set  upon  your  plate,  or 
offered  you  on  another  plate.     Saucers  are  seldom  used  as  such. 
Your  chocolate  contains  about  two  cubic  inches  of  cacao  and 
brown  sugar — panela — -ground  together  on  a  warm  stone. 

The  tables  are  not  well  attended  here,  considering  the  dispo- 
sable force  of  a  family.  More  than  half  this  charge  may  fall 
upon  the  ama  de  llaves — "mistress  of  the  keys."  I  ought  to 
add  that  breakfast  concludes  with  water.     Two  or  three  tum- 
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biers,  or  silver  cups,  arc  broTight  in  on  a  tray.  They  are  suc- 
cessively filled  from  small  tin  cups  fill  all  have  satisfied  their 
thirst.  Then,  if  a  priest  "be  present,  but  never  otherwise,  the 
"  Lord's  Prayer"  and  some  others  are  said  by  way  of  retuming 
thanks. 

It  is  now  about  half  past  10.  How,  or  when,  or  where  the 
servants  have  breakfasted  I  know  not,  only  that  it  is  not  to- 
gether, nor  at  a  table,  nor  with  knives  and  forks.  Things  wear 
as  quiet  an  aspect  after  breakfast  as  before.  Viviana  has  caught 
every  hen  that  has  shown  a  disposition  to  lay,  and  shut  them 
up  to  secure  the  eggs.  The  negritas  now  set  themselves  down 
in  the  eoiredor  of  the  store-room  to  sew,  under  the  direction  of 
Josefa,  or  to  read,  taught  by  Pilar.  Private  instruction  here  is 
no  better  than  the  schools  ,■  and  a  mulata,  a  slave  18  months 
ago,  just  able  to  read,  is  no  better  than  the  public  teachers,  nor 
much  worse.  The  first  book  is  the  "Cartilla."  It  contains 
the  alphabet,  and  ahs,  and  some  prayers.  This  is  followed  by 
the  "  Citologia,"  no  more  interesting  to  youth.  I  have  looked  at 
every  book  in  which  children  learn  to  rea3,  and  have  not  yet 
found  a  child  who  had  any  thing  to  read  that  could  interest  him. 
An  old  law-book;  "Artillery  Tactics ;"  the  "Theory  of  Human 
Liberty  and  Constitutional  Rights,"  a  Protestant  tract — any 
thing  that  is  not  damaged  by  being  worn  out,  or  missed  if  lost, 
is  good  enough  for  a  reading-book. 

More  horses  are  now  saddled,  and  all  the  young  gentlemen 
— including  the  three  adult  servant  gentlemen,  who  neither  dig, 
nor  chop,  nor  go  afoot— -are  scouring  over  the  plains ;  but  wheth- 
er they  are  looking  after  stock,  or  chatting  with  the  pedant- 
girls  and  projecting  another  baE,  is  more  than  I  can  teU.  Nor 
can  I  tell  much  better  what  the  women  arc  doing — not  mak- 
ing the  beds,  nor  washing  the  windows,  nor  sweeping  tlie  floors, 
nor  making  puddings  nor  pies.  The  patter  of  quick  footsteps 
would  indicate  a  cataclysm  or  a  frolic.  The  voice  of  cheerful 
aong  here  never  comes  from  one  whose  hands  are  busy.  They 
are  not  brewing,  and  it  can  hardly  be  possible  that  they  are 
baking,  although  they  have  two  or  three  forms  of  cake  made 
of  the  starch  of  yuca  (not  the  Yucca  of  botanists) ;  but  these 
are  rare.  One  of  them,  the  suspire — sigh — greatly  resembles 
that  Northern  confectionery  called  a  sugar  kiss,  in  lielng  iilled 
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with  mirnite  aiv-cells,  only  a  "sigli"  is  larger  than  a  "kiss," 
and  not  so  sweet.  Another  kind  of  cake,  almojavana,  ahnost 
exactly  resembles  sponge  cake.  You  can  hardly  persuade  your- 
self that  it  contains  no  flour. 

One  by  one  the  men  drop  in.  The  long  table  is  again  cov- 
ered with  a  cloth.  Pilar  carries  in  dishes  from  the  back  corre- 
dor,  and,  carefully  wiping  them,  puts  them  on  the  table.  It  is 
noticeable  that  there  is  never  a  knife  or  spoon  too  much  on  the 
table,  but  not  always  enough.  The  entire  absence  of  teaspoons 
is  remarkable.  Ail  their  spoons  are  a  little  larger  than  our  des- 
sert spoons,  but  conta,in  more  silver  than  our  largest.  All  the 
excess  of  silver  and  other  table  furniture  must  be  kept  carefully 
locked  up,  for  servants  are  very  careless  here.  The  store-room, 
too,  mast  never  be  left  open,  and  the  frmt-orehard  ought  to  be 
always  under  lock. 

The  dinner  beguis,  as  the  breakfast  did,  with  soup.  The 
everlasting  sancocho  is  sure  to  be  present ;  but  in  addition  to, 
or  in  place  of  the  meat-oakum,  perhaps  yoa  may  find  a  guisado, 
much  like  baked  beef.  It  is  often  very  tender,  and,  I  think, 
superior  to  our  ordinary  New  York  cooking.  After  the  meat 
comes  a  teacup  or  small  bowl  of  boiled  milk,  eaten  generally 
with  roasted  plantains ;  to  this  succeeds  sliced  brown  sugar 
(panela),  sirup,  or  sirup  and  milk  boiled  together,  or  some  other 
sweetmeats.  The  varieties  of  these,  from  squash  to  fig,  are  in- 
numerable. With  these  and  with  chocolate,  they  never  fail  to 
mingle  their  extemporaneous  cheese ;  or,  if  this  be  wanting  to 
their  chocolate,  they  substitute  its  principal  ingredient— salt. 
After  the  dulce  comes  water,  served  as  in  the  morning.  Dur- 
ing a  meal  they  rarely  or  never  drink,  unless  it  be  wine  or 
aguardiente. 

The  sun  is  now  hastening  toward  the  hills  that  separate  us 
from  the  Pacific,  and  finally  enters  the  immovable  belt  of  cloud 
that  surrounds  the  hori?;on. 

The  almanac  does  not  give  the  time  of  rising  or  setting  of  the 
sun,  for  there  is  not  much  difference  at  different  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  calculate  it  when  it  could 
not  be  used  for  regulating  clocks,  if  they  had  them ;  but  clocks 
and  almanacs  are  alike  scarce.  The  almanac  is  only  to  show  the 
day  of  the  month,  the  saint  of  the  day,  and  the  rising  of  the 
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moon.  The  moon  exerts  an  imaginary  but  important  influence 
upon  agricultui'e  here.  Tliey  salt  cattle  and  kill  trees  in  the 
decrease  of  the  moon — ^1  menguante.  They  plant  trees  in  el 
creciente — the  increase  of  the  moon ;  and  I  know  of  none  who 
doubt  its  influence.  I  have  found  no  evidence  of  it  any  more 
than  that  the  pupils  of  cats'  eyes  indicate  the  state  of  the  tides, 
as  some  helieve.  They  pay  no  heed  to  the  sign  of  the  zodiac  in 
which  the  moon  happens  to  be. 

The  calves  are  now  shut  up.  Escolastica  goes  out  and  col- 
lects weeds  (Sida — escoha)  for  a  new  broom.  The  negi'itas  set 
themselves  to  playing  at  marbles  with  corozos,  the  seed  of  a 
thorny  palm,  in  the  front  corredor.  A  peasant  from  a  little  dis- 
tance comes  to  the  house.  Five  dogs  bounce  out  upon  him ; 
the  peon  coolly  draws  his  machete ;  Volcan,  more  zealous  than 
prudent,  receives  on  his  "  hand"  a  machetaao,  which,  for  a  day 
or  two  to  come,  will  make  him  put  down  three  and  carry  one. 
A  boy  brings  in  three  eggs  tied  in  a  cloth  to  exchange  for  a 
candle,  both  bearing  the  value  of  a  cuartillo.  Ramon  brings  in 
a  load  of  cane  on  a  horse.  The  pack-saddle  has  two  horns — 
one  before,  the  other  behind.  To  each  of  these  is  hung  a  hook 
on  each  side,  and  on  two  of  these  hooks  rests  the  cane.  He  tells 
me  his  load  has  not  slidden  off  the  hooks  more  than  once  in  com- 
ing. All  the  cane  for  the  cane-mill  is  carried  in  this  way  or  on 
human  heads.  A  horse  draws  four  guaduas  at  a  time  {six  if 
seasoned)  with  one  pair  of  hooks,  the  other  ends  resting  on  the 
ground.  If  a  single  guadua  is  wanted,  it  is  tied  to  the  horse's 
tail;  the  boy  mounts  his  back,  and  rides  home  in  triumph. 
Sometimes  a  man  on  horseback  draws  a  guadua  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  only  with  a  lazo. 

It  begins  to  grow  dark.  The  cattle  and  horses  approach  the 
houses.  The  wildest  stay  near  the  cabins  in  the  edge  of  the 
forest ;  the  tamer  come  to  those  at  the  foot  of  the  hills.  The 
goats  come  down  from  the  hills  or  in  from  the  plain,  and  would 
get  into  our  very  beds  if  we  would  let  them.  These  precau- 
tions look  as  if  the  "lions,"  "tigers,"  and  "bears"  of  wliich 
they  speak  (humble  imitations  at  best)  were  dangerous;  but, 
after  examining  all  the  stories  I  have  heard,  I  can  not  certainly 
learn  that  they  ever  did  any  harm,  except  by  frightening  peo- 
ple.   A  cricket — chiUador — in  a  corner  of  the  room  makes  a  dis- 
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trading  noise,  incredible  to  one  who  has  not  heard  it,  and  we 
are  compelled  to  kill  him.  The  wind,  which  hlew  from  tlie  sea 
all  the  morning,  is  now  blowing  seaward,  hringing  from  the 
woods  an  ample  delegation  of  musquitoes.  Viviana  comes  from 
the  kitchen  with  a  furnace  of  fire  on  her  head.  She  sets  it  in 
the  corredor,  and  with  chips,  cobs  of  maize,  and  fragments  of 
guadua,  makes  a  smoke  to  drive  away  the  musquitoes.  The 
family  sit  on  a  hench,  some  heavy  arm-chairs,  and  the  pretil  or 
railing  of  the  corredor.  Antonio  has  his  guitar.  Jacinto  has 
his  tiple  in  the  back  corredor,  where  the  women  are  smoking. 
Two  negritas  are  waltzing  "on  the  sly"  in  the  dining-room. 

At  length  a  lighted  candle  is  placed  on  the  dining-table.  A 
negro  comes  to  have  a  demand  written ;  for  such  things  the  tarn- 
ily  good-naturedly  find  time,  and  paper,  and  pens,  and  ink,  and 
law.  Pepe  Gromez  brings  in  the  writing-case  and  makes  out 
the  document.  Pepe  ia  reading  aloud  in  the  "Piqnillo  Aliaga"' 
by  Scribe.  Toledo  and  others  are  listening,  and  at  every  sur- 
prising passage  they  exclaim  "  Caramba!" 

Pilar  carries  the  dishes  to  the  inner  closet,  leaving  behind  two 
knives,  and  a  definite  number  of  cups,  spoons,  saucers,  and 
plates,  and  two  tumblers.  She  spreads  the  table-cloth,  puts  on 
the  plates,  a  knife,  a  piece  of  "  cheese,"  and  the  spoons.  Some 
green  plantains,  fried,  and  then  flattened  between  two  stones, 
come  in.  Next  enter  three  cups  of  chocolate  on  a  plate.  Each 
of  these  is  set  on  a  plate  by  itself.  The  rest  are  brought  in  in 
the  same  way,  A  plate  or  bowl  of  dulce  is  set  on  the  tabic, 
and  the  saucers  to  eat  it  from.  Last  comes  the  water ;  and  the 
tumblers  are  filled  and  refilled,  some  drinking  from  the  tin  cups, 
till  all  are  satisfied.  This  ends  the  eating  and  drinking  for  the 
day.  This  arrangement  is  seldom  varied  from,  except  by  omis- 
sions. Hareiy  is  there  the  addition  of  a  cup  of  sti'ong,  clear 
coffee,  without  milk,  but  with  considerable  sugar.  This  is  taken 
at  rising.  Grranadans  do  not  take  chocolate  or  coffee  before  ris- 
ing, as  travelers  say  some  people  do. 

It  is  now  nine.  The  men  soon  retire  for  the  niglit  to  beds 
and  benches,  which  pass  into  each  other,  as  the  naturalist  says, 
by  imperceptible  gradations.  Then  is  heard  the  voice  of  the 
women  in  praying  the  Kosary,  a  sound  easily  recognized  after 
hearing  it  once.     To  this  succeeds  the  furious  crying  of  Cristi- 
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HI,  nho  fell  asleep  on  thu  flocr  &omcwlierc  Tlic>  ha%e  himtLfl 
nei  up  ini  tie  cairjmg  her  to  the  loom  No  10  hhc  squalls 
hall  in  hour  ind  aftei  thit  nothing  nioic  is  heard  except  the 
hu]  1  of  mus*iuitoeB  the  fightmg  of  dogs,  the  tleitiiig  cf  calvei 
and  maternal  responses,  and,  norbe  than  ill  the  d  abulic  noise? 
of  tlie  goats 

Anothei  daj  his  passed  without  makmg  iny  moii,  diinge  m 
the  Valley  of  the  Cauca  than  on  the  face  of  the  ocean.  And  so 
have  passed  generations.  If  some  Bip  Van  Winkle  should 
wake  from  a  sleep  of  two  centuries,  the  only  thing  to  surprise 
him  would  he  the  dawn  of  civil  and  religious  llherty. 

I  can  not  hotter  continue  my  picture  of  this  family  than  by 
feithfully  noting  the  actual  events  of  a  single  Sabbatli.  On 
Saturday  night  the  bells  of  the  chapel  mng  a  little — just  enough 
to  say  that  there  would  be  mass  in  the  morning.  The  good  Cura 
leaves  San  Vicente  occasionally  for  a  day,  and  comes  and  spends 
the  Sabbath  with  us ;  and  well  he  might,  for  more  than  half  his 
salary  comes  from  this  hacienda.  I  went  to  church  in  the  morn- 
ing, as  I  always  do  when  I  have  the  opportunity.  Well,  in  the 
first  place,  we  had  one  baptism  and  two  fractions :  that  is,  two 
of  the  babes  had  received  just  enough  baptism  to  save  tliem  from 
hell  had  they  died  before  this  time,  but  not  enough  for  decency. 

The  priest  met  the  unbaptized  at  the  door  of  mercy,  or  side  door 
of  the  church.  One  assistant  held  a  little  plain  wooden  cross, 
and  another  a  lighted  candle.  After  the  prayers  lie  put  salt  in 
the  babe's  mouth,  and  went  to  the  font,  an  excavated  stone,  on 
a  pedestal,  with  a  hole  for  the  water  to  run  otf.  Here  awaited 
the  other  two  babes.  One  was  held  on  the  lefi  arm,  "Put 
the  head  there,"  said  the  priest.  The  woman  turned  herself,  so 
as  to  bring  the  head  to  the  required  spot ;  the  feet  of  the  babe 
were  more  out  of  their  place  than  ever.  An  exclamation  of  im- 
patience from  the  fasting  Cura  led  an  assistant  to  aid  in  placing 
the  babe  on  the  right  arm.  First  he  put  spittle  on  the  ears  and 
nostrils  of  each ;  then  he  completed  them  one  by  one.  He  took 
from  his  portable  baptism-box  a  silver  vial,  with  a  rod  passed 
throngh  the  silver-capped  cork,  and  some  cotton.  With  the  rod 
iie  made  a  cross  on  the  breast  of  each,  and  another  between  tlic 
shoulders,  and  wiped  the  oil  off  again  with  the  cotton.  The 
dress  of  one  tried  the  Cura's  patience  again.     He  exclaimed, 
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amid  his  prayers,  "  Better  tring  yoioi  tabe  naked  than  with  a 
dress  tight  at  the  neck."  I  lield  it  away  with  two  fingers  as 
well  as  I  could.  Then  the  habe's  head  was  held  over  the  font, 
fece  downward,  and  holy  water  was  poured  from  the  little  silver 
teapot  on  the  crown  of  the  head.  Another  cross  was  made  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  with  the  oily  rod,  the  head  covered  for  a 
moment  with  a  white  cloth,  and  the  task  was  done.  These 
prayers  would  occupy  a  Protestant  clergyman  about  two  hours, 
but  our  curate  dispatched  them  very  soon.  If  he  skipped  a 
word,  or  pronounced  it  wrong,  he  left  it  for  next  time. 

He  went  back  to  the  vestry,  put  on  different  robes,  and,  again 
accompanied  by  the  cross  and  candle,  met  a  marriage  party  at 
the  door  of  mercy.  These  were  more  awkward  than  the  moth- 
ers. First,  the  groomsman,  who  happened  to  be  the  husband 
of  the  bridesmaid,  placed  himself  next  the  bride.  Then  the 
bridegroom  tried  to  Insinuate  himself  between  the  bride  and 
bridesmaid,  apparently  intending  to  be  married  to  one  of  them 
at  least.  When  the  parties  were  placed  aright,  the  priest  read 
them  a  long  address,  telling  them,  among  other  things,  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  endeavor  to  raise  up  heirs,  not  so  much  to 
their  goods  as  to  their  religion,  their  faith,  and  their  virtue. 
The  bride,  though  never  married  before,  need  not  excite  his 
anxiety  on  that  point.  Not  only  were  two  of  her  children  wit- 
nesses of  the  ceremony,  but,  besides,  she  was  visibly  in  a  state 
which  is  here  designated  by  the  word  emharazada.  I  am  aware 
that  this  detracts  materially  from  the  poetry  of  my  picture,  but 
I  can  not  help  it ;  the  sole  merit  of  my  sketeh  is  its  fidelity.  I 
must  add,  then,  that  the  older  of  her  two  children  appeared  to 
be  three  fourths  black,  and  the  younger  three  fourths  white. 
The  mother  was  a  mulata,  the  other  three  adults  of  pure  Afri- 
can blood.  All  were  barefoot;  the  females  wore  that  plain  dress 
which  alone  is  permitted  to  rich  or  poor  in  church — the  head 
covered  with  a  shawl,  the  body  with  a  dark-colored  skirt  (saya). 
The  address  through,  the  priest  directed  them  to  join  their 
right  hands.  This  was  accomplished  after  much  delay.  When 
the  priest  asked  the  bride  if  she  was  willing  to  have  this  man 
for  her  husband,  she  made  no  answer.  He  repeated  the  ques- 
tion; no  answer,  "  Say  yes  or  no,"  exclaimed  the  priest;  she 
said  "  yes."     Two  rings  were  taken  from  tlie  small  silver  tray 
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used  in  the  mass.  The  priest  put  one  on  the  finger  of  the  bride- 
groom, and  the  latter  put  the  other  on  the  little  finger  of  the 
bride.  It  was  large  enough  for  her  thumb,  and  she  instantly  re- 
moved it  to  another  finger.  Then  the  priest  took  eight  or  ten 
reals,  half  francs,  and  dimes,  from  the  tray,  put  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  bridegroom,  and  he  in  those  of  the  bride.  In  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  prayers  the  fasting  priest  fairly  lost 
his  patience  at  their  awkwardness,  as  might  be  seen  by  the 
angry  tones  and  snappish  accent  he  gave  his  Latin.  Then  he 
stopped  short  off,  and  administered  a  rebuke  in  plain  Castil- 
ian. 

These  prayers  over,  their  hands  still  joined,  the  priest  passed 
the  band— estola — of  his  robe  round  the  man's  wrist,  and  led 
the  pair,  followed  by  the  other  pair,  to  the  altar.  They  knelt, 
and  mass  commenced.  Two  golden  chains,  united  by  a  rifabon, 
were  put  on  their  necks.  Two  yards  of  white  doth,  with  a 
fringe,  was  spread  over  her  head  and  his  shoulders.  Eegularly, 
they  ought  to  have  partaken  of  the  Eucharist.  I  afterward 
asked  the  priest  why  they  did  not ;  he  informed  me  tliat  the 
bride's  situation  did  not  admit  of  the  delay  and  fasting  that 
were  necessary  to  prepare  them  for  that  sacrament. 

Mass  over,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  amuse  himself  as  he 
pleases,  for  Sunday  is  a  holiday,  and  it  is  a  sin  to  work  more 
than  two  hours,  but  no  sin  to.  play.  At  night  I  found  that  an 
extraordinary  activity  had  prevailed  in  the  kitchen  ;  fresh  pork 
and  chicken  appeared  on  the  dinner-table,  and  a  bottle  of  aguar- 
diente. At  the  head  sat  the  Cura,  and  a  vacant  space  opposite 
me  was  at  length  filled  by  the  four  who  had  figured  so  conspicu- 
ously in  the  morning.  I  was  not  prepared  for  this.  If  I  must 
eat  with  negroes,  I  will  do  it  with  a  good  grace,  but  I  could 
wdl  have  spared  the  company  of  an  "embarasacla"  bride.  Dur- 
ing the  dinner  we  had  the  music  of  two  octave  flutes  and  a 
drum. 

This  was  ominous  of  the  evening  •,  in  short,  bad  as  was  the 
weather,  we  had  a  ball.  Wlien  I  went  for  my  chocolate,  I  found 
the  good  Cura,  with  his  gown  tucked  up,  dancing  the  bambuco 
with  unusual  grace  with  one  of  the  nymphs  of  the  pastures.  As 
I  was  making  my  retreat,  young  Carlos,  about  16,  was  waltzing 
with  an  aged  manumitted  slave  tiiat  had  been  his  nurse,  and 
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that  of  all  his  brothers  and  sisters  before  him.  Later  in  the 
night  was  a  scene  yet  more  curious,  as  I  am  told.  The  pretty 
little  Mercedes,  of  17,  the  white  man's  daughter,  waltzed  with 
the  negro  blacksmith,  Miguel.  He  appeai-s  over  70,  is  very 
tall,  very  grim,  and  is  the  most  pious  man  on  the  plantation. 
It  must  have  been  a  sight.  I  tried  to  persuade  her  to  it  again 
at  a  day  ball,  but  she  would  consent  only  on  the  condition  tliat 
I  should  first  waltz  with  hei\  She  even  dismounted  for  this 
purpose,  after  being  ready  to  start  for  home ;  otlia-s  seconded 
her  proposition  so  eagerly  that  I  could  only  get  oif  by  protest- 
ing tliat  the  Presbyterian  Church  did  not  permit  dancing. 

In  the  morning,  when  a  crevice  of  my  window-shutter  let  in 
unquestionable  evidence  of  day,  I  arose  to  see  the  last  of  the 
ball.  In  the  front  piazza,  where  the  goats  usually  sleep,  was 
a  woman  established  with  aguardiente  and  calies  for  sale.  She 
had  brought  a  demijohn  half  full,  of  which  remained  a  bottle- 
ful.  She  had  sold  to  the  amount  of  $11  20,  and  would  have 
sold  more  had  I  been  willing  the  niglit  before  to  lend  money  to 
those  who  had  none  of  their  own  to  spend. 

I  entered  the  sala,  and  there  I  saw  a  sight  that  Cliristy  would 
give  $500  or  SIOOO  to  see.  The  dance  was  the  bundi,  a  Cho- 
c6  dance.  Two  couples,  very  black,  and  past  the  summer  of 
life,  had  the  floor.  The  four  were  slowly  revolving  about  the 
room  in  a  large  circle,  while  each  couple  alternately  mshed  to- 
ward the  centre,  and  receded  as  the  other  advanced.  This  is 
the  theory^  but  the  manner  defies  me.  The  man  commences 
his  centripetal  movement  as  if  he  had  "  broken  loose,"  and  yon 
feel  a  fear  that  his  partner  will  be  demolished  in  a  collision. 
And  then  the  ad  libitum  steps  of  his  retreat !  But  the  music ' 
One  was  drumming  with  his  fingers,  the  othei'  thumping  a  bench 
with  a  broomstick  with  all  his  might,  and  both,  with  others, 
were  singing  "  Ai  ke  le  le"  obstreperously.  So  furious  was  the 
fun,  that  I  thought  every  minute  some  one  would  have  to  ^ve 
in  or  drop  dead.  Set  after  set  danced  the  bundi,  and  the  last  to 
leave  the  floor  was  our  cook,  an  aged  negress,  who,  having  been 
busy  in  the  kitchen  all  day,  wore  a  camisa  that  had  seen  eight 
days'  service  in  a  kitchen  without  a  chimney,  and,  further,  had 
two  holes  worn  in  it  just  where  it  should  be  whole. 

Sucli  orgies  ill  the  States  would  have  presented  a  different  re- 
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suit.  The  supply  of  rum  wouldhavebecnexhaustedif  any  less 
than  a  liarrel,  for  probably  there  was  not  an  individual  over  six 
years  old  that  did  not  drink.  How  many  fights  would  there 
have  been?  How  many  in  the  morning  would  have  been  una- 
ble to  walk  ?  But  here  I  saw  only  two  (one  a  boy)  who  gave 
indications  of  having  been  drinking.  I  see  that  I  am  among  a 
people  of  a  different  race,  just  as  our  Indians  are  a  different  race 
from  ourselves  in  respect  to  alcohol. 

I  must  not  forget  to  add  that  the  bride  kept  up  all  night,  and 
in  the  morning  I  saw  her  sitting  watching  the  dancers  with  the 
gold  chains  stiU  about  her  neck.  One  of  her  children  had  his 
head  in  her  lap,  the  other  was  sitting  by  her  side  smoking  a  ci- 
gar. Saturday  night  she  was  up  all  night  at  a  ball.  To-night 
is  another  ball,  and  probably  to-morrow  night  another.  This 
is  not  alL  She  has  her  fasts  to  go  through,  and  to  commune, 
before  the  marriage  will  be  so  complete  as  to  permit  them  to 
sleep  together.     I  wonder  how  she  lives  through  it  all  1 

I  urged  the  priest  to  have  his  mass  in  the  morning,  immedi- 
ately on  the  cessation  of  the  dancing,  before  the  dancers  went 
home ;  but  he  told  me  tliat,  the  day  not  being  a  fiesta,  the  peo- 
ple were  not  under  obligation  to  hear  mass,  and  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  have  it  at  the  usual  hour ;  so  most  of  them  dispersed  be- 
fore mass. 

A  little  before  mass  I  saw  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  family 
on  horseback.  Each  had  before  him,  on  his  high-pommeled  sad- 
dle, a  nymph  of  the  dance,  who  had  come  on  foot  the  night  be- 
fore. His  arm  was  round  her  waist,  and,  that  both  parties  might 
be  equally  sure  of  her  safety,  her  arm  was  also  around  his  neck. 
She  sat  sidewise.  It  happened,  by  accident  no  doubt,  that  this 
good  fortune  fell  to  just  the  youngest  and  handsomest  of  the  be- 
witching brunettes  of  the  whole  company. 

In  the  mass  he  had  the  communion  to  administer  to  a  man. 
In  the  act  of  administering  it,  he  discovei-ed  a  negress,  or,  rath- 
er, a  negrita,  who,  instead  of  being  on  her  knees  as  a  Christian 
should  be  in  the  presence  of  the  body  of  Christ,  was  sitting  on 
the  ground.  He  paused  at  once,  and  called  out,  "  On  your 
knees !  on  your  knees !  One  would  take  you  for  a  Protestant !'' 
and  on  he  went  with  his  prayer  or  formula,  leaving  me,  hopeless 
Protestant,  on  my  feet  close  to  him. 
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A  few  days  afterward,  the  pretty  Mercedes,  wlio  danced  with 
the  tall,  grim  old  negro  Miguel,  received  some  letters  from  Quil- 
ichao,  where  ahe  had  heen  at  boarding-school.  She  offered  them 
to  me  to  read.  The  first  was  from  a  schoolmate,  and  hcgan, 
"  Mi  querida  negra" — "  My  dear  negress."  I  was  astonished. 
She  v}as  "a  white  man's  daughter,"  then;  but  whose?  and 
what  negress  was  her  mother  ?  She  can  not  be  darker  than  a 
quadroon.  As  I  write,  I  am  infested  with  the  idea  that  she  is 
a  very  near  relative  to  Don  Eladio.  The  other  letter  was  from 
her  teacher,  and  contained  this  expression:  "I  hope,  my  dear 
negress,  that  yoa  are  enjoying  your  visit  at  La  Ribera."  Such 
terms  of  endearment  are  not  new  to  me,  but  I  select  this  case  as 
unusually  authentic 

I  have  witnessed  some  queer  bathing-scenes  in  the  Tulua. 
True,  they  are  not  so  outrageous  as  at  Honda ;  but  here  I  am 
able  to  guarantee  the  entire  respectability  of  the  parties.  One 
company  was  Don  Eladio,  liis  wife,  her  sister,  and  two  of  his 
brothers.  Here  I  first  saw  ladies  that  I  esteem  swim  with  gen- 
tlemen dressed  only  in  a  silk  pocket-handkerchief.  They  seem- 
ed to  enjoy  these  promiscuous  swims  very  much,  but  still  I  fan- 
cied I  could  see  it  checkered  with  a  half-acknowledged  conces- 
sion of  some  impropriety  in  them. 

I  became  the  owner  of  a  horse  while  in  this  family,  and  it 
happened  to  be  the  first  animal  I  ever  owned.  The  purchase 
was  not  a  matter  of  my  choice,  and  the  possession  of  him  was 
no  advantage  to  me,  but  a  continual  vexation,  which  the  few 
dollars  advance  at  which  I  sold  him  did  not  compensate  at  all. 
I  gained,  Iiowever,  a  valuable  experience  in  the  care  of  him.  He 
was  broken  in  before  coming  into  my  hands,  but  quite  young. 
I  named  him  Aliaga.  I  took  possession  of  iiim  on  my  birth- 
day, which  he  duly  celebrated  by  knocking  me  down  with  his 
"hands"  for  my  impertinence  in  interfering  with  two  flourish- 
ing colonies  of  ticks — garrapatas — in  his  ears.  He  sprained 
both  my  wrists ;  not  so  much,  however,  but  that  at  that  time  I 
was  able  to  convince  him  of  the  impropriety  of  his  proceedings, 
to  finish  greasing  his  ears,  and  ride  him  into  the  river  to  wash 
him.  From  tliat  day  I  was  almost  helpless,  and  it  was  a  mouth 
before  my  wrists  became  entirely  well. 

Aliaga  was  a  terrible  fellow  to  !azo.     He  was  too  fleet  for 
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that.  He  hat«d  a  blow  from  a  heavy  guasca  as  he  would  from 
a  whip,  and  not  without  reason,  I  fancy.  I  never  knew  him  to 
be  thus  caught  in  the  open  plain  but  once,  and  then  after  a  chase 
nearly  as  fatiguing  as  a  day's  journey.  I  own  that  I  was  some- 
what surprised — others  were  amazed — when  I  found  I  could  go 
up  to  him  in  a  herd  to  which  he  had  escaped  by  breaking  his 
bounds,  and  put  a  halter  on  him.  None  of  them  bad  ever  wit- 
nessed such  a  feat.  We  had  some  good  times  together.  On 
the  whole,  it  would  have  been  better  for  me  to  have  secured  a 
good  attendant  on  my  arrival  at  Bogota,  and  a  horse  of  my  own 
l^  soon  as  I  arrived  in  this  valley,  where  they  are  cheap.  This 
plan  would  have  saved  more  than  it  would  cost. 

Toledo,  the  horse-breaker,  must  have  led  an  eventful  life. 
He  is  a  Socorrano — one  of  the  Yankees  of  South  America.  A 
quarrel,  he  says,  with  a  man  superior  to  him  in  influence  caused 
him  unjustly  to  be  thrown  into  the  Presidio.  I  am  myself 
inclined  to  think  that  many  worse  men  never  get  in.  He 
came  here,  then,  low  in  character,  and  deformed  with  a  large 
goitre,  whicli  is  here  considered  to  be  as  great  a  disgrace  as  any 
other  kind  of  personal  ugliness,  though  I  am  told  that  in  some 
secluded  spots  in  the  country,  north  of  Bogota,  it  is  thought 
rather  respectable  to  have  a  good  coto,  or  goitre.  Toledo's  has 
entirely  disappeared  by  the  use  of  the  iodiferous  salt  of  Burila. 
Toledo  goes  among  the  families  about  here  some.  He  pro- 
posed to  take  me  with  him  to  a  place  to  test  the  merits  of  a  sort 
of  combination  of  plantain  and  meat,  yet  imknown  to  me.  The 
time  set  run  by  without  his  saying  any  thing  farther  on  tho 
subject.  I  remmded  him  of  it,  and  he  set  another  time,  and  yet 
a  third,  with  the  same  result.  We  never  went.  I  ventured  to 
advise  him  one  day  to  marry,  and  named  to  him  a  rather  pretty 
Caucana  that  I  thought  would  be  equally  benefited  by  the  al- 
liance. With  some  hesitation,  he  acknowledged  that  he  was 
just  then  thinking  of  marrying  another.  He  did  not  think  his 
choice  superior ;  but,  in  fact,  there  were  other  circumstances  to 
be  taken  into  account.  To  be  plain,  her  father  was  very  angry 
with  him,  and  threatened  to  kill  him  if  he  did  not  many  her. 
Indeed,  the  old  man  was  raving,  so  that  the  daughter  could  not 
live  at  home.  On  learning  the  facts,  I  told  him  that  I  thought 
her  father  had  reason  to  be  angry,  and  I  was  glad  to  see  him 
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care  so  mucli  atout  tho  poor  girl's  reputation.  I  advised  him 
to  marry  her,  but,  when  I  came  to  see  her,  my  heart  almost 
^led  me.     She  was  as  ugly  as  a  monkey. 

One  day  Escolastica  came  to  me  to  learn  what  day  it  was.  I 
told  her  it  was  Tuesday.  That  was  not  what  she  wanted,  tut 
to  know  what  the  saint  of  the  day  was.  I  told  her  that  we  had 
no  saints  but  God  in  the  States,  and  wanted  to  know  why  she 
needed  to  know.  She  said  that  a  child  had  been  bom  near  by, 
and  was  not  likely  to  live,  so  Antonio  was  going  to  baptize  it 
when  they  ascertained  the  saint  for  whom  it  was  to  be  named. 
I  wished  to  see  it  done,  bat  they  had  "concluded  not  to  have 
it  done  ttew."     It  was  done  later,  without  my  knowledge. 

I  saw  Antonio  one  day  cruelly  beating  a  poor  fighting-cock 
that  he  had  kept  tied  by  one  leg  for  some  weeks.  He  had  giv- 
en the  fattened  bird  an  opportunity  of  fighting,  and  it  refused- 
He  boxed  its  head  till  it  hung  down,  and  all  around  said  it  was 
dead.  He  carried  it  off,  and  when  he  returned  he  said  it  had 
recovered.  I  was  told  that  this  was  not  true,  and  it  was  con- 
firmed at  our  dinner  by  the  remains  of  tlie  cock. 

I  remarked  to  Antonio  one  day  a  difference  between  English 
and  French  fictions.  In  the  latter,  all  the  best  characters  lie 
sometimes,  while  those  in  ours  never  do. 

"Therein,"  said  he,  "their  fictions  are  more  true  to  nature, 
for  we  all  meet  with  occasions  in  wliiclt  we  have  to  lie." 

Don  Eladio  himself  once  was  speaking  to  me  of  tlie  oppres- 
sion that  he,  a  Conservador,  suffered  from  the  Liberal  ofiiccrs 
of  the  district.  He  stated  the  amount  of  his  taxes,  and  I  was 
convinced  that  it  was  unjust.  I  mentioned  this  to  an  eminent 
Liberal,  who  told  me  I  did  wrong  in  believing  men's  assertions 
so  implicitly.  He  urged  me  to  see  the  tax-list  with  my  own 
eyes.  I  ascertained  afterward  that  Senor  Vargas  had  overstat- 
ed the  sura  by  some  60  per  cent. 

"While  in  this  family,  and  when  the  ladies  were  ■^11  it  Cirtigo 
I  had  an  attack  of  fever,  which  served  to  i  m  d  e  oi  the  1  less 
ing  that  my  otherwise  uniform  good  health  his  bee    to  n 

I  was  sleeping  in  the  corredor  on  T  esdiy  n  fl  t  is  us  al 
suiHciently  protected  from  the  weather  and  the  r  u  q  toes  by 
my  musquito-bar,  when  I  was  taken  with  i  fe  er  I  tl  e  mom 
ing  I  did  not  leave  my  hammock  till  I  decided  to  take  an  emet- 
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ic.  Now  if  a  hammock  ia  convenient  in  such  a  case  I  have  yet 
something  to  learn.  After  long  delay,  a  traveling  cot  was  put 
together  in  the  room  No.  9,  and  1  sat  up,  using  a  bedstead  as  a 
table.  I  opened  a  box  of  medicines,  a  box  of  those  rascally 
apothecaries'  weights,  and  Cox's  "  Companion  to  the  Medicine- 
chest."  While  yet  I  had  sense  enough  to  do  it,  I  had  decided 
on  a  mixture  of  tartar  emetic  and  ipecacuanha.  Now  I  gazed 
at  the  book,  then  at  the  weights,  then  at  the  table  of  weights. 
I  selected  weights,  balanced  them  with  medicine,  forced  myself 
to  review  and  re-review  weights,  weight-table,  prescription,  and 
labels,  so  that  it  took  me  more  than  half  an  hour  to  be  sure  that 
I  should  not  commit  a  fatal  error.  Pilar  brought  me  a  bowl  of 
warm  water,  set  a  tray  by  my  bedside,  and  left  me  to  my  fate. 
At  night  my  hammock  was  again  hung  for  me,  and  I  spent 
the  night  in  the  corredor.  On  Thursday  morning  Pepe  contrived 
fo  hang  my  liammock  in  the  room  No.  9.  At  first  this  was 
thought  impossible,  on  account  of  the  re-entering  angle.  Here 
I  lay,  mostly  dozing  and  insensible.  Once  I  came  to  myself 
enough  to  see  that  it  was  dark.  I  recollect  once  I  was  in  the 
sala,  driven  probably  by  thirst.  I  slept  or  was  delirious  till  3 
in  the  morning,  when  I  came  to  consciousness.  There  was  a 
ball  in  the  sala. 

For  three  long  hours  I  lay  there,  hoping  that  some  one  might 
look  in  upon  me,  but  in  vain.  At  6  my  thirst  became  intolera- 
ble, and  I  went  again  to  the  sala.  The  ball  was  at  its  height. 
The  waltzing  knew  no  intermission.  The  floor  was  all  the  time 
full,  and,  whenever  a  couple  got  tired,  another  was  ready  to  take 
their  place.  The  musicians  were  relieved  in  the  same  way. 
Here  I  waited  till  I  was  dizzy.  It  was  a  long  time  before  I 
could  obtain  any  thing.  I  lioped  to  get  some  warm  drink,  but 
was  told  that  it  would  be  impossible  when  all  the  servants  were 
busy  dancing.  I  had  to  content  myself  with  a  drink  of  cold 
water. 

Dr.  Quintero  was  sent  for.  He  came  on  Friday  afternoon, 
but  I  was  already  some  better.  I  had  contrived  to  rouse  my- 
self long  enough  to  prescribe,  weigh  out,  and  take  a  dose  of  cal- 
omel and  rhubarb,  but  with  little  or  no  advantage.  As  I  now 
surrendered  my  ease  into  the  doctor's  hands,  he  desired  to  know 
the  doses  I  had  taken,  but  I  could  not  tell  him.    I  neither  knew 
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the  size  of  liia  granos  nor  he  the  size  of  our  grains.  I  toH  him 
that  about  7500  of  our  grains  would  make  one  of  their  ordinary 
lihras,  or  pounds,  hut  this  did  not  enable  him  to  reduce  their 
■weights  of  medicine  to  ours.  I  believe  that  100  of  their  grains 
are  about  equal  to  77  of  ours.  Dr.  Quintero  gave  me  at  first 
two  doses  of  sal  soda  and  lime-juice,  and,  for  the  next  day,  a 
mixture  (I  suppose)  of  decoction  of  cinchona  and  Epsom  salts. 
He  steadily  refused  any  compensation  for  his  long  ride  and  his 
services. 

On  Monday  I  was  better,  though  since  3  o'clock  Friday  morn- 
ing I  had  not  slept  at  all.  My  chief  occupation  on  Sunday  had 
been  to  try  to  go  to  sleep,  and  I  kept  quietly  at  it  all  the  night, 
and,  though  unsuccessful,  was  quite  comfortable.  Now  I  began 
to  think  of  eating  ^ain;  hut  what  should  I  eat?  Neither  but- 
ter, flour,  meal,  potatoes,  rice,  nor  any  substitute  for  any  of  these 
was  to  he  had.  For  meat,  I  sent  a  man  out  to  shoot  me  a  mon- 
key. He  shot  one,  hut  he  clung  to  the  tree,  and  would  not  fall. 
The  next  day  I  succeeded  in  buying  a  fowl,  hy  paying  what  I 
should  consider  a  fair  price  for  an  acre  of  land^ — -40  cents.  At 
one  cabin  they  found  a  spoonful  of  rice,  and  at  anothci  about  •is 
much  meal,  so  that  I  made  a  dinner.  When  my  fowl  was  fin 
islied,  I  declared  myself  well,  and  took  hold  of  taaajo  ngam 

In  cookery,  there  is  no  effort  made  to  develop  the  resources 
of  the  land.  Tomatoes  grow  here  without  culture  aftei  once 
seeding  the  ground,  but  they  never  are  cooked.  Indeed,  I  sus- 
pect that,  as  they  run  wild,  they  become  poisonous.  I  ate  some 
&om  a  yard,  where  the  house  had  been  burned  and  the  grounds 
abandoned,  and  was  attacked  with  a  severe  burning  in  my  throat 
in  consequence. 

I  suffered  much  here  from  the  want  of  ripe  plantains  and  from 
the  character  of  the  beef.  I  think  my  weight  varied  progress- 
ively with  the  age  of  the  beef.  It  was  too  bad,  but  I  always  re- 
joiced wheni  saw  two  horsemen  come  up  to  the  house  with  their 
lazos  upon  a  cow  between  them.  The  fatal  fork — horca — was 
out  before  my  window.  One  would  throw  his  guasca  over  it, 
and  at  every  movement  of  the  poor  cow,  which  was  generally 
very  angry,  he  would  lessen  the  distance  between  her  and  the 
horca ;  the  distance,  like  that  between  us  and  the  grave,  is  nev- 
er to  be  increased.    When  the  victim's  head  is  at  length  within 
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twenty  incliea  of  the  fatal  post,  the  other  horseman  dismoiiiits 
and  throws  her.  The  laaoa  are  released  from  her  horns,  and  a 
stout  bide  rope — rejo — binds  her  bead  thoroughly  to  the  post, 
and  she  is  suffered  to  rise. 

This  is  in  the  afternoon.  She  stands  there  all  night,  and  all 
the  dogs  in  the  place  know  that  she  dies  ere  sunrise.  Tliey  as- 
semble, and  Felix  comes,  and  one  or  two  assistants.  The  jug- 
ular vein  is  opened  while  she  is  yet  standing  by  a  sudden  dex- 
trous thrust.  The  dogs  crowd  under,  and  lap  the  warm  blood 
as  it  flows  and  smears  them  over.  The  poor  brute  falls,  is  un- 
bound, and  dragged  away  from  the  stake.  Twenty  dogs  sit  on 
their  haunches,  in  a  circle  of  fifteen  feet  radius,  with  their  faces 
aU  toward  the  centre  where  the  butchers  work.  The  skin  is  at 
length  spread  on  the  gronnd,  with  the  rest  of  the  animal  on  it. 
With  busy  knives  they  now  cut  off  some  masses  for  the  con- 
sumption of  to-day  and  to-morrow,  and  cut  the  rest  up  into 
strings.  The  mass  rapidly  diminishes,  till  on  the  skin  there 
remains  nothing  but  viscera  and  bones.  These,  too,  are  then 
bomeoffto  the  kitchens  of  the  family  and  the  peasantry,  and  the 
skin  is  pegged  down  to  the  ground  and  left.  The  gallinazos 
that  have  been  perching  round  now  fly  down  upon  it,  walk  all 
over  it,  and,  if  any  particles  of  meat  have  been  left  adhering 
which  their  bills  can  remove,  they  eat  them. 

The  strings  of  beef  are  carried  into  the  corredor  XIX.,  and 
laid  on  a  piece  of  dry  hide  kept  for  that  purpose.  A  detach- 
ment of  dogs  follow  the  first  load  that  is  brought  in,  through 
the  sala,  of  course.  They  watch  and  steal  if  they  can,  while  it 
is  rolled  in  salt,  and  hung  on  poles  that  are  kept  always  ready, 
between  corredores  XIX.  and  XX.  The  gaUinazos  seldom  ven- 
ture here  to  steal  it.  The  disgust  with  which  unpracticed  eyes 
regard  these  festoons  of  tasajo  finally  wears  away. 

For  a  day  or  two  after  the  "  day  of  slaughter"  (spoken  of  in 
the  Bible  as  a  day  of  feasting,  James,  v.,  5)  I  ate  scarce  any 
thing  but  meat.  Then,  as  the  fare  deteriorated,  I  lapsed  almost 
into  sheer  vegetarianism.  Once  or  twice  I  resorted  to  the  oily 
eggs  of  turtles,  which  needed  no  butter  to  make  tbem  into  an 
omelet.  These  the  cook  seasoned  by  gaess,  for  not  a  servant 
■would  taste  them.  The  prejudice  against  turtle-eggs  is  un- 
known on  the  Magdalcna,  where  the  bogas  feast  on  them  in  their 
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season,  and  passengers  do  not  disdain  them  when  they  can  get 
them.  The  Caucan  turtle  does  not  differ  perceptibly  from  the 
snapping-turtle  of  New  England — Testudo  serpentaria.  The 
eggs  are  spheres  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  without  a  shell.  I  saw 
a  single  terrapin,  apparently  an  Emys,  at  La  Paifa ;  hut  it  was 
a  novelty  to  all  who  sail"  it,  so  rare  are  they. 

When  able  to  be  out  again  I  went  to  see  them  clear  up  land 
to  plant.  The  chief  implements  are  the  machete  and  a  tool 
shaped  like  a  spade,  with  a  straight  stick  for  a  handle.  It  is 
lighter  than  a  spade,  and  with  a  smaller  blade  than  a  shovel. 
They  call  it  a  pala ;  I  would  translate  it  push-Zwe.  Axes  are 
not  much  used  here.  They  are  long  and  narrow,  and  without 
what  we  call  the  head  or  poll.  Of  course  they  are  very  ineffi- 
cient, but  it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  introduce  our  more  cost- 
ly and  heavier  axe. 

They  aim  at  planting  just  at  the  commencement  of  a  rainy 
spell.  In  fact,  they  plant  maize  ahout  twice  a  year.  It  takes 
about  four  months  to  ripen,  I  saw  likewise  here  a  plantain- 
field  lately  set  out,  the  only  new  one  I  have  seen.  Sprouts 
broken  from  the  base  of  an  old  stem  are  here  set  at  proper  dis- 
tances, say  a  rod  or  more,  apart.  Cane  is  set  in  the  same  way, 
but  much  closer  together.  A  little  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  com  and  plantains  at  first,  that  it  run  not  up  to  bushes 
again,  but  plowing  is  unknown.  There  is  a  yoke  of  cattle  be- 
longing to  the  family.  They  haul  guadua  and  timber,  if  any 
be  wanted.  There  is  a  cart  and  a  water-cart,  but  I  know  not 
that  either  has  ever  been  used. 

I  can  give  no  market-price  for  maize,  rice,  or  any  like  sub- 
stance. They  are  sold  by  the  paUto  or  box-full.  The  size  of 
the  palito  differs  one  half.  I  should  guess  maize  to  be  about 
from  10  to  60  cents  per  bushel.  I  put  dried  cow  beef  at  a  dime 
per  pound — called  equal  to  3  pounds  fresh,  but  really  a  little 
less,  unless  very  thoroughly  dried.  Fresh  meat  is  sold  at  90 
cents  per  arroba,  legally  equal  to  27.5592125  pounds  avoirdu- 
pois, or  $3  27  per  cwt.,  free  of  bone.  Hogs,  unfattened,  may  be 
put  at  $3  20  each ;  young  bulls  at  $8 ;  unbroken  colts,  $13 ; 
broken,  ®20. 

But  the  most  villainous  animals  ever  called  domestic  arc 
goats.     The  goat  is  able  to  take  care  of  himself     He  goes  up 
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to  the  naked  tops  of  the  knolls  every  morning,  comes  down  at 
night,  bleats  around  tl\e  house,  and  makes  himself  hateful  in  ev- 
ery possible  way.  Goats  climb  into  the  oven,  and  jump  up  on 
the  grinding-stone  and  lick  off  the  chocolate.  At  night,  no 
sooner  are  the  doors  all  shut  than  they  invade  the  corredor, 
jump  up  to  roost  on  the  pretil  or  on  the  table,  and,  when  I  hung 
my  hammock  there,  would  entangle  themselves  in  my  musqui- 
to-net,  and  were  an  unutterable  abomination  to  me.  I  often 
thought  that  the  distinction  between  sheep  and  goata  in  the  15i- 
ble  was  well  put.  Sheep  are  rarer  because  they  need  care,  but 
they  seem  to  be  healthy  here. 

They  say  that  the  tobacco  of  this  region  is  as  good  as4hat  of 
Havana.  I  do  not  rely  upon  that  opinion.  I  do  not  believe 
that  better  coffee  can  he  raised  than  in  some  parts  of  this  valley. 
The  cacao-tree  is  said  to  he  indigenous  to  the  Cauca.  Indigo 
might  be  raised  here  in  any  quantity,  and  cochineal.  Both  these 
articles  wiU  pay  transportation,  but  they  require  too  much  labor 
and  care  to  suit  the  disposition  of  the  Caucanos. 

What  more  could  Nature  do  for  this  people,  or  what  has  she 
withholden  from  them  ?  "What  production  of  any  zone  would  be 
unattainable  to  patient  industry,  if  they  knew  of  such  a  virtue  ? 
But  their  valley  seems  to  be  enriched  with  the  greatest  fertility 
and  the  finest  climate  in  the  world  only  to  show  the  miraculous 
power  of  idleness  and  unthrift  to  keep  a  land  poor.  Here  the 
family  have  sometimes  omitted  their  dinner  just  because  there 
was  nothing  to  eat  in  the  house.  Maize,  cacao,  and  rice,  when 
oat  of  season,  can  hardly  be  had  for  love  or  money ;  so  this  val- 
ley, a  very  Eden  by  nature,  is  filled  with  hunger  and  poverty 
&om  Popayan  to  Antioquia. 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

THE   PASTURES   IN  THE   FOEEST. 

Sudden  Start.— Wardrobe  for  the  Woods.— Plan  and  Company.— Barlejcom 
Boldness.— Night  in  Woods  and  Ruin. — Departed  Spirits.  —  El  Chorro.— 
Thermometer  broken. — A  Country  all  aslant.— Las  Playas.^Rancho  of  Con- 
tnrj-plant.— Substitute  for  Cords.^JJcaramata.—Guavito. — Threat  of  Famine. 
— Sabbath-day's  Journey. — Eouted  by  Hunger, — Snakes. — Treasure-hunting. 

I  HAD  teen  to  ChaqucTal  to  see  Isabel  Gomez  aa  much  as  any 
thing,  I  was  returning  to  La  Paila,  where  I  was  then  stop- 
ping, when  at  the  river  of  Las  Caflas  I  met  my  host,  Seiior 
Modesto  riojo,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Quintero.  I  was  surprised 
to  learn  that  they  were  in  pursuit  of  me.  A  project  had  heen 
hatched  up  to  hunt  for  cinchona  in  the  forests,  high  np  the  Riv- 
er Tulud.  It  was  now  Friday  afternoon,  and  it  was  proposed 
to  reach  Portazuela  that  night,  and  La  Ribera  next  day,  in  time 
to  make  all  necessary  arrangements  so  as  to  take  to  the  woods 
early  on  Sunday  morning.  To  this  I  would  not  assent,  but 
agreed  to  the  plan,  with  two  modifications.  We  were  to  leave 
La  Hibera  on  Monday,  and  not  to  travel  the  succeeding  Sab- 
bath ;  and  paper  must  be  taken  for  me  to  collect  plants  in- 
All  this  was  assented  to.  I  had  an  hour  at  La  Paila  to  ar- 
range matters  for  a  week's  sojourn  in  the  forest.  I  took  a  fa^- 
tigue-dress,  hunting-shirt,  hammock,  flannel  night-dress,  encau- 
chado,  bayeton,  a  little  Greek  Testament,  a  needle-book,  pocket- 
compass,  thermometer,  machete,  pocket-knife,  comb,  and  a  ream 
or  two  of  printing-paper.  All  this,  except  the  paper,  I  accommc>- 
dated  about  my  saddle.  The  object  of  the  expedition  was  a 
secret.  Some  of  the  party  had  mules  at  pasture  that  they  wished 
to  see  ;  the  others  went  with  them  to  have  a  hunt. 

After  leaving  La  Paila,  we  stopped  in  Guavito  at  the  house 
of  Bernabe,  the  negro  judge,  who  was  skinning  a  goat ;  then, 
again,  at  Murillo,  and  at  7  P.M.  were  seated  at  a  comfortable 
dinner  at  Dr,  Quintero's  table  at  Portazuela.  There  was  other 
company  there,  and  the  house  was  full.    My  hammock  was  in- 
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geniously  hung  by  passing  the  ropea  over  the  tops  of  two  oppo- 
site doors  from  the  sala  into  inner  rooms,  and  tying  to  them  two 
cohs  of  maize,  so  that  they  could  not  draw  through.  My  weight 
rendered  the  opening  of  the  doors  impossible  till  I  rose. 

In  the  morning,  the  thongs  of  raw  hide  to  tie  my  hammock 
over  the  pockets  of  my  cojinetes  had  disappeared.  Dr.  Quin- 
tero  charged  the  theft  upon  the  dogs  of  a  guest.  "  My  dogs 
do  not  eat  rejo,"  said  their  owner.  Dr.  Quintero,  who  hap- 
pened to  he  cutting  raw  hide  at  the  instant,  threw  a  strip  to 
one  of  the  accused,  which  pleaded  guilty  by  swallowing  it  in- 
stantly ;  not  a  word  was  said. 

After  breakfast  we  all  went  to  La  Ribera.  Here  they  told 
me  that  they  had  again  concluded  to  start  on  Sunday  morning. 
"Very  well,"  I  said;  "leave  me  a  guide,  and  I  will  come  on 
after  you  on  Monday."  Finding  me  firm,  they  concluded  to 
have  a  hunt  on  Sunday,  and  start  as  agreed ;  so  I  rested,  a(>- 
cording  to  the  commandment,  and  the  party,  some  of  whom  had 
slept  in  Tulua,  met  and  killed  a  deer.  Damian,  the  young  law- 
yer, whose  energy  makes  amends  for  Don  Modesto's  slackness, 
had  joined  them,  and  had  pledged  himself  to  eat  the  hides  and 
hoofs  of  all  the  deer  they  killed  that  day.  They  were  so  pleased 
with  their  success  that  they  excused  him  from  the  task.  The 
mode  of  hunting  ia  to  post  themselves  in  ambush  near  where 
deer  are  likely  to  pass  when  pursued,  and  wait  while  the  thick- 
et is  beaten  with  dogs  and  peons, 

At  night  our  company  was  complete,  and  at  daylight  in  the 
morning  we  were  on  our  way.  There  were  in  all  11  of  us,  viz., 
Don  Modesto  Flojo,  commander-in-chief;  Damian  Caicedo,  his 
wife's  nephew;  Miguel  and  Manuel  Vicente,  two  brothers-in- 
law  ;  Pepe  and  Chepe  Sanmartin,  his  sons-in-law — two  smart 
lads,  though  but  15  and  13;  Dr.  Quintero;  a  Senor  Tascon; 
Miguel  {a  guide) ;  and  Lorenzo,  Don  Modesto's  concertado,  and 
ray  famous  guide  on  another  occasion. 

We  had  barely  started,  when  Don  Modesto  and  Tascon  turn- 
ed back,  and  we  advanced  more  slowly  to  give  them  a  chance 
of  rejoining.  We  wound  our  way  along  the  side  of  an  enor- 
mous hill,  called  the  Pica^iO,  at  a  very  high  elevation,  but  far  be- 
low the  summit.  A  few  miles  fai-ther  brought  us  to  the  end  of 
the  grass — ^llano — at  Las  Minas.     Here  we  stopped  and  made 
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a  delicious  breakfast  on  yesterday's  venison.  We  had  not  dis- 
mounted ere  Don  Modesto  and  Tascon  came  in,  bringing  with 
them  the  object  of  their  solicitude,  La  Pechona.  She,  as  well 
as  they,  was  in  spirits,  or,  rather,  a  pint  and  a  half  of  spirits 
were  in  her.  Hidden  in  the  cojinetes  of  Tascon  and  Manuel  Vi- 
cente were  two  of  her  frail  sisters,  whose  company  greatly  ani- 
mated the  day's  ride. 

From  Las  Minas  our  route  for  several  miles  was  upward,  till 
we  came  to  oak  trees.  We  had  a  road  from  which  I  did  not 
see  any  other  diverge  that  did  not  enter  it  again.  With  every 
obstacle  the  spirits  of  Senor  Hojo  seemed  to  rise.  Now  and 
then  his  shout  would  ring  through  the  woods,  "Don't  you  flinch, 
my  dears,  for  here  go  1 1"  I  had  been  unwilling  to  expose  my 
Aliaga  to  the  hardships  of  the  journey,  and  had  left  him  in 
charge  of  Dr.  Quintero's  sisters,  and  was  mounted  on  a  fine 
young  mare  of  Don  Modosto's.  He  seemed  very  unwilling  that 
I  should  favor  her,  but  I  persisted  in  dismounting  whenever  a 
thick  tree  or  such  obstacle  lay  in  the  road  up  hill.  Once  or 
twice,  at  an  ugly  spot,  he  would  call  out,  "  Whoever  dismounts 
]iere  shall  not  pass  again  for  a  man  till  he  has  been  searched." 
I  dismounted  all  the  same. 

High  up  among  the  oaks  we  stopped  at  a  contadero  to  rest. 
The  day  was  delightful.  Up  we  went  again,  and  soon  came  to 
trouble.  Even  this  road  bad  its  callejones.  The  sumpter  mule 
was  walking  above  a  deep  one  that  was  too  narrow  for  her  load 
to  pass  in  it,  and  she  fell  in.  They  loosened  her  load,  and 
dragged  her  off  it  by  the  tail  down  to  a  spot  where  they  could 
set  her  on  her  feet.  Then  they  got  her  and  the  load  out  of  the 
callejon,  changed  her  for  Manuel  Vicente's  mule,  and  we  went  on. 
We  straggled  very  much.  We  halted  at  another  contadero, 
where  we  attained  the  greatest  altitude  for  the  day,  and  I  went 
back  on  foot  to  see  if  the  boys  and  Taseon  were  not  lost.  Then 
came  an  unintermittcd  descent  for  an  hour  or  more.  A  roaring 
stream  was  heard  at  the  bottom.  It  was  Kio  San  Marcos,  a 
branch  of  the  Tulua,  which  wc  crossed,  and  at  4  we  came  to  the 
Tulua  at  Platanal.  Here  is  the  first  we  have  seen  of  the  Tulua, 
which,  even  up  here,  would  be  a  pretty  good  stream  to  ford.  Ap- 
parently it  rattles  over  a  stony  bed  almost  till  it  reaches  the  very 
Cauca,  without  becoming  quiet  as  do  the  streams  farther  north. 
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A  council  was  held,  and  it  was  decided  to  go  no  farther.  We 
had  dinner  to  get,  and  dispositions  for  night  to  make.  Platanal 
is  an  open  spot  a  {ew  rods  square,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Tu- 
lua.  I  had  some  plants  to  pvit  in  paper,  and  among  them  a  bush 
Passiflora.  I  lost  the  most  heautiful  Inga  to-day  I  ever  saw 
growing  wild.  Here  I  discovered  that  they  had  failed  to  hring, 
as  they  promised,  some  ground  maize.  For  vegetables  they  had 
green  plantains,  and  I  made  a  miserable  dinner.  Two  men  went 
back  and  built  a  fence  across  the  road  to  keep  the  mules  from 
returning.  This  is  generally  done  of  nights,  even  when  travel- 
ing in  the  highway,  where  there  are  no  pastures  or  pens. 

The  weather  was  threatening.  Some  united  together  and 
made  a  tent  of  their  bayetones,  sleeping  under  it  almost  without 
bed  or  clothing.  Stems  of  cana  brava,  a  grass  as  large  and 
straight  as  fishing-poles,  served  very  well  for  a  frame-work.  Don 
Modesto  and  others  slept  wrapped  in  their  bayetones  under  the 
open  sky.  All  wore  their  day-clothes.  I  hung  my  hammock 
between  two  trees,  and  passed  another  rope  between  them  over 
my  hammock,  and  on  this  hung  my  eneauchado,  so  that  the 
edges  of  it  were  lower  than  my  hammock.  Beneath  me  I  pnt 
my  saddle,  paper,  and  day-clothes.  I  had  sewed  up  the  head- 
hole  in  my  bayeton,  and  used  it  for  a  blanket.  I  went  to  sleep 
looking  up  into  the  gloomy  sky,  but  was  soon  waked  up  by 
Dr.  Quintero,  who  told  me  I  must  not  expose  my  head  to  irra- 
diation ;  so  I  drew  it  in  under  my  roof. 

I  woke  at  sunrise,  and  it  was  raining.  As  yet  I  was  dry,  but 
how  should  I  dress  ?  A  knotty  question.  The  tent  offered  a 
solution.  I  reached  under  my  hammock,  and  got  my  hat  and 
my  clothes.  I  then  sprang  out,  and  ran  "between  the  drops" 
to  the  tent,  and  dressed  there.  Meanwhile  a  cup  of  chocolate 
was  brought  me — a  small  silver  cup,  that  would  hold  half  a  gilL 
I  had  stipulated  for  a  silver-rimmed  cocoanut-shell  for  my  al- 
lowance, but  this  morning  they  could  not  make  enough  in  the 
rain.  Tascon,  Manuel  Vicente,  and  Miguel  the  peon  came  in 
with  tlie  horses,  and  brought  with  them  a  venomous  snake  that 
they  had  killed. 

Died  in  the  night  La  Pechona  and  both  her  sisters  ;  cause, 
rapid  consumption,  aggravated  by  the  rain  in  the  night.  They 
yielded  up  the  last  drop  of  their  spirit  about  daybreak.     Don 
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Modesto  is  a  sincere  mourner,  and  Tascon  disconsolate.  While 
we  were  preparing  to  mount,  the  bereaved  attended  to  the  obse- 
quies of  all  tliat  remained  of  the  dear  departed.  Tliey  wrote 
not  even  resurgam  on  their  monument,  lest  their  resurrection 
might  occur  before  our  return  here. 

The  bereavement  had  a  wonderful  effect  on  Don  Modesto. 
The  daring,  jubilant  leader  of  yesterday  was  no  more.  No  more 
we  heard  the  cry,  "  Don't  flinch,  my  dears,  for  here  go  I ;" 
now  it  would  mean,  "Wherever  I  go  a  child  can  ride."  We 
soon  had  an  ugly  brook  to  cross.  Dr.  Quintero  had  to  go  back 
to  help  him  down  the  bank.  We  were  still  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Tulua ;  some  time  after  passing  this  branch  of  it  wc 
came  out  to  clear  land  again.  We  gathered  on  a  jutting  knoll, 
and  looked  down  on  our  camp  of  last  night.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  and  the  sun  was  coming  out.  The  Tulaa  here  seemed 
to  bend  its  course  more  to  the  northward ;  it  came  down  from 
the  east  between  steep  grass-covered  Mils,  Above  us  were  the 
heights  of  Tiemble-cul. 

I  would  not  think  of  riding  my  little  mare  up  there.  I  tried 
to  drive  her,  but,  as  I  was  in  advance  of  the  party,  she  would 
not  go.  I  led  her  a  while,  but  it  was  so  slippery  that  I  feared 
falling  under  her  feet.  I  finally  exchanged  her  for  a  gun,  and 
after  an  amazing  climb  I  was  at  the  top  of  Tiemble-cul.  You 
could  see  from  here  the  settlements  in  a  place  between  Tulua 
and  Buga.  It  seemed  an  hour  before  the  party  came  in  sight. 
I  managed  to  finish  drying  my  clothes  in  the  sun  first,  but  had 
hard  work  to  keep  warm  tlie  while. 

Level  and  descending  ground  now  brought  us  through  a 
small  piece  of  woods  to  El  Chorro.  Here  was  a  house,  kept  at 
present  by  a  boy  named  XJrsulo.  Our  luxuries  here  were  a 
roof,  milk,  and  arracachas.  I  cooked  some  rice,  made  sirup  from 
panela,  and  ate.  I  dried  my  hammock,  and  dried  all  my  paper 
over  a  fire,  and  obtained  many  new  plants.  We  staid  all  day, 
and  they  tried  to  kiU  a  deer.  Down  nearer  the  river  the  hill- 
sides were  covered  with  paths  of  the  tapir,  here  called  danta. 
We  had  no  hopes  of  shooting  one  of  them,  as  they  remain  hid 
all  day,  and  the  river  was  too  far  below  us  to  permit  oui  thinking 
of  descending.  Chorro  means  a  rill  or  torrent.  A  cold  stream 
rolled  down  the  hill-side  a  few  rods  beyond  the  house,  which 
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yielded  us  the  water  we  needed.  The  house  is  on  comparative- 
ly a  level  spot ;  that  is,  a  cask  might  stand  safely  near  it  with- 
out any  danger  of  its  rolling  down  to  the  Tulua.  Back  of  it 
the  ground  rose  up  to  an  unknown  height.  Part  of  the  slope 
was  covered  with  wax-palm  (Ceroxylon)  and  a  thicket  of  other 
plants. 

Before  dark  we  were  informed  that  somehody  was  coming. 
It  was  like  picking  up  a  hoat  at  sea.  We  all  came  out  of  the 
house.  It  was  Don  Antonio  Besero,  with  two  peons.  He  owns 
mules  farther  up  at  Las  Playas,  and  had  come  to-day  from  Las 
Minas,  where  he  camped  last  night.  The  peons  hnilt  a  fire  out 
doors.     "Within,  we  had  a  candie-end  and  a  pack  of  cards. 

Before  hreakfast,  on  Wednesday,  I  went  up  to  the  palms. 
On  my  return  I  found  my  thermometer  broken,  an  irreparahle 
loss,  as  it  needed  comparing  with  a  standard  thermometer.  No 
one  knew  how  it  happened.  Don  Modesto  took  the  death  of 
La  Pechona  no  harder  than  I  the  loss  of  my  thermometer.  I 
ate  no  hreakfast.  But  we  must  march.  We  went  up  the  riv- 
er, hut  also  receded  from  it,  going  obliquely  up  an  immense  ad- 
ditional ascent.  We  met  some  hulls  that  we  wished  farther  off, 
or  on  ground  better  for  sport. 

At  length  our  path  lay  along  an  immense  inclined  plane  that 
seemed  terminated  by  tlie  sky  above  and  the  river  below.  So 
steep  was  the  hiil,  and  so  narrow  the  path,  that  they  would  not 
sutler  me  to  ride  for  a  long  way  ;  so  we  all  walked,  leading  our 
horses.  In  this  position  we  halted  with  a  snake  in  front  of  us, 
which  was  shot  as  a  matter  of  precaution.  I  could  neither 
carry  him  on  nor  examine  him  for  fangs,  so  we  all  voted  him 
venomous,  and  left  him.  At  length  we  had  to  descend  two 
thirds  of  tlie  way  to  the  river.  I  think  it  took  us  an  hour  of 
steep  zigzag;  then  we  came  to  a  brook,  and  we  all  halted. 
Granadinos  rarely  drink  without  first  taking  dulce,  A  piece 
of  panela  was  produced,  and  cut  with  a  machete  into  inch  cubes, 
or  larger  pieces.  A  totuma  was  taken  from  a  peon's  hat,  rinsed, 
and  passed  round  with  water  from  the  chilly  rilL 

Again  we  were  on  the  still  worse  slope  of  almost  a  precipice, 
but  not  yet  dangerous,  so  I  kept  my  saddle.  In  one  place  I 
found  it  necessary  to  pause  to  adjust  my  hat  in  so  critical  a 
place  that  a  peon  told  me  afterwai-d  tliat  he  "  prayed  the  holy 
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Virgin  that  I  might  not  fall."  Here  we  saw  several  giant  vul- 
tarea  sailing  througli  the  air,  I  ask  the  name,  and  they  tell 
me  it  is  the  bnitre.  I  ask  if  it  is  not  the  condor,  and  they 
know  no  such  bird.  I  can  hardly  douht  hut  it  is  Vultur  Gry- 
phua,  the  largest  bird  that  flies.  His  wings  are  remarkable ; 
they  have  several  feathers  projecting  beyond  the  rest  like  ex- 
tended fingers.  The  scenery  that  passes  under  his  eye  is,  like 
himself  gloomy,  solitary,  and  gigantic.  Cows,  horses,  and  mules 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  hun  while  well  and  able  to  offer  re- 
Bistance,  but  calves  and  colts,  when  very  young,  are  blinded 


We  continued  descending  till  the  rain  threatened  to  pour  in 
upon  us.  We  held  a  council  in  a  rocky  ravine,  and  voted  to 
camp,  but  Don  Antonio  finally  persuaded  us  to  advance  to  Las 
Playas,  where  we  crossed  the  Tulu^,  here  about  two  feet  deep. 
Here  we  built,  on  Don  Antonio's  land,  a  rancho  of  the  leaves 
of  Foureroya  (pita,  cabuya),  the  best  thing  we  could  find,  although 
the  leaves  are  very  heavy,  being  3  or  4  feet  long,  5  inches  wide, 
and  nearly  an  inch  thick.  Each  leaf  has  a  notch  cut  in  it,  to 
hang  it  across  a  horizontal  pole,  or  bejuco,  or  cord  of  fique,  pass- 
ing along  the  slender  rafters.  The  plant  grows  here  in  abun- 
dant quantities,  so  that  this  region  may  yet  export  from  it  a 
cordage  like  Manilla.     Fique  is  another  name  for  its  fibre. 

While  the  camp  was  building  another  venomous  snake  was 
killed,  of  which  I  saved  the  head.  I  hung  my  hammock  under 
the  rancho,  leaving  room  enough  for  the  rest  of  them  beneatli 
me.  We  remained  all  Thursday  at  Las  Playas.  They  hunted, 
but  killed  nothing  but  a  pava — Penelope — not  so  large  as  a 
common  fowl,  and  two  small  birds.  Here  I  found  an  Agave,  I 
think,  much  more  like  the  century-plant  of  Mexico  than  the 
Fourcroya  is.  From  my  seeing  it  in  but  one  place  among  the 
settlements,  I  infer  that  it  is  indigenous ;  still  they  call  it  Ca- 
buya de  Mejico.  Don  Antonio  has  a  great  horror  of  heresy,  so 
that  our  debates  on  religious  points  served  to  make  the  time 
pass  where,  for  want  of  house  and  candle-ends,  the  other  game 
(cards)  could  not  be  played  so  we!L 

I  asked  him  whether  the  Virgin  could  be  in  two  places  at 
once.  He  thought  it  possible.  In  a  thousand  places?  He 
thought  not.    If  a  thousand  persons  were  talking  to  her  at  once. 
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could  she  hear  them  all,  and  know  every  thing  that  every  one 
did^  He  thought  not;  hut  why  all  these  questions?  "For 
this  reason,"  I  replied :  "  God  is  omniscient  and  omnipresent ; 
therefore,  if  all  the  world  were  praying  to  Him  at  once,  he  would 
be  with  them  all,  and  know  every  thing  that  they  said,  thought, 
and  felt ;  but  if  too  many  prayed  to  the  Tirgin  at  once,  I  feared 
that  some  of  them  would  lose  their  trouble ;  therefore  I  thought 
it  most  prudent  to  pray  to  God  in  the  first  instance."  Before 
Sesero  had  finished  his  answer,  I  fear  I  was  so  far  asleep  as  to 
assent  to  it. 

On  Friday  morning  the  others  were  driven  to  make  inroads 
on  the  rice,  which  had  thus  far  been  reserved  to  me.  They  tried 
the  experiment  of  frying  dry  rice  in  lard,  of  which  they  had 
brought  a  bladderful,  just  as  Scotch  snuff  is  elsewhere  put  up. 
Dry  rice  fries  harder  and  harder,  if  any  thing.  When  they  aban- 
doned it,  I  added  water,  tore  the  two  small  birds  in  bits,  and 
made  a  stew  for  the  starving  dogs.  Hunters  do  not  think  raw 
meat  agrees  with  dogs  until  they  become  aecustomed  to  it. 

After  breakfast  we  recrossed  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Tulua, 
and  pursued  our  way  up  to  Jicaramata.  We  camped  early,  hut 
in  a  place  where  Fourcroya  is  too  scai^ce  to  build  a  good  rancho. 
I  had  to  clear  a  spot  to  hang  mj  hammock  between  two  trees. 
Each  day  the  process  of  drying  paper  by  a  fire  built  for  the  pur- 
pose is  becoming  a  more  severe  task,  but  upon  this  depends  all 
my  ]iope  of  bringing  out  my  plants.  Here  a  deer  was  shot.  It 
was  probably  Cervus  Peronei,  similar  to  C.  Virginiana,  hut  con- 
siderably smaller.  Wc  made  it  last  us  two  meals,  and  gave  the 
dogs  nothing  but  the  viscera,  the  bones,  and,  lastly,  the  skin. 
We  had  salt,  and  I  cooked  my  own  dinner  on  a  spit,  and  found 
it  delicious.  I  salted  another  piece,  and  plastered  it  against  a 
tree,  out  of  dogs'  reach :  this  was  my  breakfast.  I  am  so  far 
driven  by  necessity  that  I  now  claim  my  share  of  the  cheese 
they  take  with  the  chocolate.  I  think,  in  a  day  or  two,  I  could 
eat  green  plantains,  or  even  sancocho. 

On  Saturday,  Dr.  Quintero,  Dr.  Damian  Caicedo,  Miguel  and 
Manuel  Vicente,  and  a  peon,  went  with  me  to  Guavito,  the  in- 
nermost pasture.  The  continual  slopes  toward  the  river,  which 
hitherto  have  rarely  allowed  an  acre  of  level  ground  in  a  squai-e 
mile,  seem  to  have  so  far  intermitted,  that  from  Jicaramata  up 
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the  land  is  as  level  as  in  ordinary  rough  New  England  towns. 
Here  we  passed  a  spot  that  might  make  a  fine  farm  after  drain- 
ing off  one  or  two  pools — lagunetas.  But,  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  South  American  progress,  it  must  yet  be  a  thousand  years  he- 
fore  a  wheel-road  will  he  made  here. 

A  thick  wood  intervened  between  here  and  our  Ultima  Tkvle, 
Guavito.  We  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  the  almost  obso- 
lete path  to  this  pasture,  which,  distant  as  it  is  fi'om  human  hab- 
itation, is  probably  only  two  thirds  up  to  the  dividing  ridge  be- 
tween the  Cauca  and  the  Magdalena.  Guavito  seems  to  he  left 
to  grow  over  without  burning  off.  These  pastures  are  valuable, 
because  mules  brought  up  here  have  surer-  feet  and  harder  hoofs. 
This  of  Guavito  is  of  less  value,  as  beasts  of  prey  infest  it  more. 
-Still  farther  up  we  can  see  the  naked  summits  of  hills  far  above 
us,  apparently  destitute  of  rock  as  is  the  ground  where  we  ase. 
Those,  however,  are  paramo,  and  not,  like  these,  kept  open  by 
fire.     Wild  cows  are  said  to  live  there  unowned. 

Here  we  held  a  council.  Miguel  and  Manuel  Vicente  built  a 
rancho  in  the  woods ;  Quintcro,  Damian,  and  I  hunted  for  cin- 
chona ;  and  the  peon  went  back  for  the  rest  of  the  party,  who 
had  staid  behind  to  hunt.  After  some  hours  in  the  woods  be- 
tween Guavito  and  Jicaramata,  we  went  back  to  meet  the  oth- 
ers. Wemet  part  of  themhalfway,bnngingpait  of  the  things. 
Don  Modesto  was  sick,  and  would  go  no  farther.  Tascon  and 
Lorenzo,  the  peon,  were  to  stay  with  him.  We  all  agreed  to 
turn  back,  and  came  hungry  to  a  camp  where  there  was  little 
to  eat. 

A  new  council  was  held,  and  the  state  of  our  larder  was  such 
that  I  advised  without  scruple  a  retreat  on  Sunday  morning  to 
El  Chorro.  I  stipulated,  however,  that  a  peon  should  bring  on 
my  horse,  etc.,  and  allow  me  to  spend  the  day  on  foot  and  alone. 
This  night  the  rancho,  which  had  been  enlarged,  admitted  my 
hammock,  and  my  encauchado  was  made  part  of  the  roof  of  it. 
Sunday  I  spent  alone,  but  not  in  a  state  of  physical  rest.  I 
enjoyed  the  day  better  than  many  others.  Only  once  the  party 
behind  me  lost  their  way,  and  I  had  to  direct  them,  from  an  op- 
posite hdl,  by  shouts  and  signs,  till  they  at  length  reached  a 
path.  I  was  so  lightly  clad  that  I  feared,  also,  some  danger  of 
being  emparamado,  or  benumbed ;  but  I  tripped  rapidly  over  the 
II 
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coldest  part  of  tite  way.  I  arrived  "before  5  at  El  Cliorro,  and 
found  Beaero  and  his  peones  there.  The  others  came  in  soon 
after,  having  abandoned  one  saddle-beast,  which  was  brought 
home  some  weeks  after,  as  I  have  been  told. 

On  Monday  morning  we  ate  every  thing  except  a  little  choc- 
olate and  perhaps  some  dried  beef.  The  fried  arracachas  seem- 
ed exquisite  to  a  famishing  man.  They  tasted  like  potatoes 
sliced  raw  and  fried.  I  never  have  tasted  them  so  cooked  ex- 
cept when  starving,  but  I  judge  they  might  be  good  even  to  a 
pampered  palate.  I  was  off  by  8.  We  had  intended  to  start 
at  sunrise,  but,  after  making  the  best  arrangements  possible,  ev- 
ery thing  fell  through,  and  the  last  of  the  party  did  not  leave 
till  9.  The  roads  were  horrible,  for  it  had  rained.  At  Tiem- 
ble-cul  I  dismounted,  and  walked  to  Platanal.  I  rode  to  Eio 
San  Marcos,  and  thence  walked  to  within  a  league  of  Las  IVIi- 
nas.  In  the  ascent  from  San  Marcos,  Pepc's  horse  gave  out, 
was  left,  and  probably  eaten  up  that  night.  The  young  rider 
proved  a  smart  walker,  and  held  out  bravely.  He  rode  my 
horse  some,  now  one  of  the  freshest  of  the  lot. 

All  day  we  never  united :  we  were  routed.  In  the  end,  the 
dismounted Pepe,  withDr.  Quintero  and  Tascon,  came  out  ahead. 
Next  came  Don  Modesto,  Chepe,  and  myself.  We  passed  the 
Picazo  at  dark,  and  before  8  we  were  at  La  Hibera.  The  re- 
mainder came  in  an  hour  after  us.  Those  who  accompanied  the 
baggage-mule  had  the  worst  of  it.  Her  load  was  but  empty 
dishes,  an  empty  saddle  or  two,  and  things  that  riders  found 
their  horses  too  weak  to  carry,  but  they  say  she  fell  about  twen- 
ty times.  Four  silver  cups,  that  ought  to  have  staid  at  home, 
came  in  mined.  Amid  all  this,  however.  La  Pechona  was  not 
forgotten ;  the  three  bottles  came  in  unscathed.  Such  was  the 
end  of  the  expedition  to  Jicaramata. 

I  made  another  excursion,  hoping  to  reach  the  oaks  east  of 
Laa  Minaa  by  passing  EI  Yesal,  the  gypsum  place.  In  this 
I  failed,  and  the  fruit  of  the  expedition  was  a  fine  equis  or 
x-snake,  so  called  because  he  seems  marked  over  with  that  let- 
ter. He  was  a  little  less  than  three  feet  long,  has  formidable 
fangs,  and  a  formidable  reputation.  As  I  could  find  no  better 
place  for  so  dangerous  a  trophy,  I  was  obliged  to  tie  the  head 
to  my  hat-band.     A  negro  spied  it  on  my  way  home,  and  wish- 
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ed  to  "buy  it  to  make  medicine  of.     He  offered  me  $3  20  for  it. 
[The  New  York  Lyceum  has  it.] 

I  mu3t  not  forget  to  add  an  incident  that  occurred  at  La 
Paila  with  the  head  from  Las  Playas.  I  was  at  work  barefoot 
in  my  room ;  the  wind  blew  the  head  off  the  table,  and  I  trod 
on  it.  I  raised  my  foot,  and  found  the  head  hanging  to  it  hy 
one  of  the  fangs,  and  the  other  broken  off,  whether  in  my  foot 
I  know  not.  Fortunately,  my  first  terror  at  heing  bitten  by  a 
)  snake  had  long  been  past,  and  though  ever  after  I 
1  the  possibility  of  a  bite  more  than  before,  the  terror  con- 
t  on  a  bite,  I  hope,  will  never  be  so  great  again.  I  never 
even  mentioned  this  accident  to  the  family. 

Speaking  of  snakes,  the  account  they  give  of  one  here  is 
really  a  little  the  most  horrible  story,  I  think,  ever  invented. 
It  ties  its  tail  firmly  round  a  hush,  and  you  are  not  apt  to 
see  it  till  you  are  within  its  reach.  So  long  as  you  stand  there 
you  are  unliarmed,  but  the  moment  you 'try  to  fly,  quick  as 
lightning  the  miscreant  whips  his  venomous,  hooked,  and  hor- 
ribly strong  fangs  into  you.  Of  course  I  do  not  beHeve  a  word 
of  it, 

I  made  one  other  excursion  in  the  vicinity  of  Tulua.  This 
was  in  quest  of  a  silver  mine,  of  which  there  ia  an  old  tradition, 
hack  of  the  Tahlazo,  east  of  the  town  of  Tulua.  To  reach  this 
from  La  Ribera  I  passed  through  the  town  of  Tulua.  It  stands 
south  of  the  lliver  Tulua,  and  so  you  cross  that  rather  violent 
river  on  a  high,  long,  narrow  bridge  with  no  railings.  It  con- 
sists of  hewed  beams  laid  side  hy  side  from  shore  to  shore, 
sometimes  with  earth  laid  on  them.  When  one  of  them  breaks 
the  others  are  crowded  together,  so  that  the  width  of  this  bridge 
is  variable.  At  its  widest  some  wdl  never  ride  across  it, 
though  narrow  bridges  are  generally  safe  in  the  daytime,  if 
your  horse  be  not  blind  of  one  eye. 

Of  the  town  of  Tulua  I  know  httle.  I  have  been  six  times 
through  it,  but  never  dismounted  in  it.  It  is  a  paved  town,  the 
cabecera  of  a  canton,  and  the  distrito  has  a  population  of  4352. 
The  Tablazo  is  an  elevated  grassy  plain,  not  so  high  as  the  Pi- 
cazo  opposite  to  it,  but  of  many  hundred  acres.  The  deep  dell 
back  of  it  may  contain  silver,  but  to  me  the  boulders  look  much 
like  those  any  where  else.     I  had  a  pleasant  day,  however,  but 
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paid  for  it  in  a  temtle  time  for  getting  home  in  the  dark  and 
rain.  There  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  great  deal  of  credality  in 
relation  to  mines  and  treasvures ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  is  a 
misfortune  for  a  country  really  to  contain,  as  this  does,  much 
hidden  treasure,  and  also,  as  there  are  here,  rich  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  unexplored.  I  do  not  count  tliat  of  Tahlazo  among 
fhem. 


CHAPTER  XXXII. 

BUGA    AND    PALMIBA. 


da. — Mud-holes. — San  Pedro. — Bnga.— -Another  Horse  Story. — Zonza, 
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Wife.— How  to  spoil  a  Dinner. — Palmira. — !PaIi  Jail. — Arithmetic. — A  Fast. 
— LL.D.'s  turned  Traders. — Cockroach  Story. — Mud,  Palms,  and  Indigenous 
Cacao. — Perry. 

Up  the  river  we  go  again.  It  was  nearly  dark  ivhen  we  left 
Tulua  for  San  Pedro.  I  have  since  passed  that  road  again  in 
the  night,  and  aU  that  these  two  transits  would  enable  me  to 
say  is,  that  the  crossings  of  muddy  streams  make  it  terrible  in 
the  dark.  They  are,  some  of  them,  if  not  indeed  most  of  them, 
artificial  water-courBes— acequias — made  for  irrigation,  and  to 
convey  water  to  houses.  The  proprietors  of  acequias  are,  of 
course,  bound  by  law  to  bridge  them,  but  they  do  it  so  rarely 
that  I  do  not  now  recollect  more  than  one  or  two  that  have  a 
bridge  which  can  be  passed.  If  we  rode  rhinoceroses  or  hippo- 
potami it  would  he  different ;  but  to  be  bespattered  by  your 
neighbors,  to  bespatter  them,  to  bespatter  yourself,  and,  worst  of 
all,  to  fear  being  absolutely  ingulfed  by  Ihe  criminal  neghgence 
of  rich  landholders,  is  trying  to  patience. 

Passing  by  daylight  over  this  road  made  a  different  impres- 
sion. There  were  other  things  besides  the  mud-foids  to  notice, 
for  the  country  is  really  beautiful ;  and,  say  your  worst  of  the 
mud,  I  have  never  lost  a  horse  in  it,  which  drcumstance  con- 
vinces me  that  I  have  dreaded  it  too  much.  Here  I  saw  an 
arrozal  or  rice-field,  the  only  one  I  ever  saw,  ao  rare  is  the  cul- 
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tare  of  rice  in  South  America.  This  piece  was  small,  T)ut  the 
structure  of  it  surprised  me  not  a  little.  It  was  an  ahsolute 
plane,  inclining  slightly  to  the  west.  On  the  upper  side  was  an 
acequia,  that  sent  over  the  field  a  sheet  of  water  ahout  one  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  that  formed  no  channels  and  covered  all  the 
ground.  A  ditch  was  made  at  the  lower  end  to  receive  the  wa- 
ter again  and  carry  it  off. 

Opposite  the  little  town  of  San  Pedro  is  a  hacienda,  to  which 
my  mind  runs  taok  with  delight,  I  am  sorry  I  have,  not  had 
better  opportunities  to  l)ecome  acquainted  with  the  peculiarly 
amiable  family  that  occupy  it.  Here,  as  at  La  Kibera,  the  la- 
dies sat  at  the  table  with  us.  Our  dining-room  was  the  back 
corredor ;  my  bedroom  was  the  other,  with  my  hammock  ex- 
tended from  a  window-grating  to  a  pillar  of  the  roof.  A  curious 
screen  separated  the  dining-room  from  one  of  the  nicest  gardens 
in  all  the  country.  I  did  not  at  once  discover  that  it  was  a 
thick  matting  of  a  Passiflora  with  a  very  small  flower.  There 
are  several  such  species  here.  This  formed  a  dense  curtain, 
capable  of  shutting  out  the  sun  and  admitting  the  air — a  peren- 
nial veil  of  leaf  and  flower. 

DuBctly  under  the  eaves  of  the  house  ran  a  cheerful  rill  in  a 
channel  of  burned  bricks  Witer  for  the  table  wa?  dipped  up 
at  the  upper  end     Th   pi  t  t  k     f        tl    t  bl    were  set 

in  it  farther  dow        M    t    p     t  11  d         n  dishes 

and  paila  of  wat     m        k  t  I  Id  tl     acequia, 

if  there  he  one.     Tl  ndtb  it)bt  this  ace- 

quia, for  I  could     till    I       tl  t         uH  ft  m.    The 

house  was  west  of  the  road,  and  the  water  must  cross  it ;  but, 
apparently,  the  house  stands  higher  than  any  point  of  the  road 
that  I  could  see.  I  have  spoken  already  of  the  a^equeros'  skUl, 
the  results  of  which  here  puzzle  me. 

In  the  morning  we  were  astonished  with  a  breakfast  at  six ! 
It  is  little  short  of  a  miracle,  being,  perhaps,  two  hours  earlier 
than  any  other  I  ever  heard  of  in  all  the  land.  The  family  can 
be  no  ordinary  people  certainly.  Here  I  filled  a  bag  with  or- 
anges, which  were  as  abundant  and  as  good  as  man  could  de- 
fflre.  They  have  also  cocoanut-trees,  which,  if  they  do  not  yet 
bear,  are  majestic  ornaments,  and  keep  up  a  very  pretty  music 
in  the  night-breeze  by  the  rustle  of  their  leaflets.  They  need 
twelve  years  here  to  grow  in. 
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We  were  off  earlier  than  most  families  could  have  sent  us 
away  with  chocolate  only.  A  little  above,  I  saw  some  trees 
rather  taller  and  more  slender  than  most  apple-treea.  I  thought 
at  first  they  were  deformed  hy  dozens  of  hornets'  nests.  I  look- 
ed again,  and  really  the  supposed  neata  were  the  fruit.  It  was 
the  guanahana  (Anona  muricata),  called  in  Jamaica  sour-sop. 
The  flesh  is  firm,  slightly  fibrous,  so  as  to  eat  beautifully  with 
a  fork.  Elegance  of  eating  is  a  high  recommendation  to  a  fruit. 
However  deUcious  the  flavor,  you  can  not  enjoy  a  fruit  that 
smears  fingers  and  face,  clogs  the  teeth,  or  keeps  you  on  the 
alert  to  separate  eatable  from  uneatable.  The  guanabana  is  as 
large  as  the  largest  pine-apple,  slightly  acid,  and  not  quite  sweet 
enough,  and  with  no  aromatic  flavor.  The  pulp  separates  in 
morsels,  and  is  fi-ee  from  the  rind  and  seeds.  Two  other  Ano- 
naa  are  to  be  mentioned.  The  A.  Chirimoha,  the  chirimoya,  is 
smaller,  of  less  regular  shape,  more  fragile  rind  and  tender  pulp 
than  the  guanabana.  It  is  by  many  reckoned  the  best  fruit  in 
the  world,  and  by  others  rejected  in  disgust.  Its  flavor  is  al- 
most exactly  that  of  its  congener  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississip- 
pi, the  Anona  or  Asimina  triloba,  there  called  papaw.  The  An- 
ona  squamosa  is  of  the  size  of  a  large  apple,  much  like  the  chi- 
rimoya in  physical  constitution,  but  inferior  in  flavor.  They 
call  it  anon.  The  guanabana,  which  I  prefer,  is  undervalued 
here,  just  as  our  Northern  papaw  is  abandoned  to  negroes  and 
opossums. 

After  picking  from  a  guanabana  all  I  wanted,  dropping  seeds 
along  the  road  for  a  mile,  and  eating  with  my  fingers  without 
unfitting  them  to  handle  white  satin,  I  tlirew  away  the  rest. 
Soon  after  ordinary  breakfast-time,  we  were  rattling,  in  a  long 
single  file,  over  the  pavements  of  Buga,  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Cauca.  After  turning  various  corners,  the  head  of  the 
column  rode  into  a  house,  and  we  all  followed.  We  dismount- 
ed in  the  patio,  and  soon  were  seated  in  a  parlor  more  civilized 
than  usual.  I  received  no  introductions,  but  the  conversation 
showed  that  I  was  known  to  them.  In  explanation,  I  was  told 
that  one  of  the  young  LL-D.'s  with  whom  I  crossed  the  mount- 
ain was  a  cousin  to  them.  Some  dulce  and  water  were  served, 
bat  no  cigars  offered.  Per  contra,  they  had  some  curious  arti- 
cles of  iiertu,  images,  etc.,  made  of  tobacco :  they  were  e 
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to  the  inconvenience  of  needing  to  be  moistened  with  a; 
from  time  to  time.  I  always  knew  that  tobacco  and  rum  were 
allieB.  On  the  table  were  books,  and  a  portfolio  of  drawings, 
and  guitar  music.  AH  these  looked  strange  to  me,  so  long  had 
I  forgotten  them. 

Buga  is  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Piedras  Eiver,  a  broad,  shal- 
low stream,  over  which  they  think  of  throwing  a  foot-bridge  of 
guadua.  It  has  less  volume  than  the  Buga-la-Grande  and  the 
Tulua,  and  nearly  the  same  as  the  Paila.  A  vacant  space  of 
stony  ground  here  separates  the  town  from  the  river  bank.  The 
shore  is  Kned  with  washerwomen  and  garments  spread  out  to 
dry.  Yankees  complain  of  the  mode  of  washing  here,  but  with 
little  justice,  I  suspect.  Steuait  describes  them  as  "  thumping 
and  squeezing  their  linen  upon  the  broad  smooth  stones,  mak- 
ing the  collar  and  wrist  buttons  rain  down  like  hail  into  the 
stream."  True,  they  wash  without  tubs  and  kettles,  and  do  not 
scald  their  clothes ;  but  I  do  not  know  that  they  injure  them, 
and,  when  a  man  tella  about  buttons  hailing  down,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  he  exaggei'ates.  They  do  not  know  our  way  of 
rubbing,  nor  do  I  know  that  it  is  better.  If  a  man  must  have 
his  clothes  washed  as  they  were  in  his  mother's  kitchen,  let  him 
do  it  with  his  own  hands. 

Just  out  of  Buga,  toward  the  river,  I  noticed  a  beautiful  bush, 
with  large  red  flowers,  bright  green  leaves,  and  sharp  thorns,  as 
I  found  to  my  cost.  It  proved  to  be  a  cactate  flower,  and  was 
probably  a  Pereskia,  a  leafy  Genus  in  that  leafless  Order.  A 
few  miles  farther  south  are  three  or  four  houses,  mere  huts.  "We 
will  select  one  of  them,  on  the  west  and  lower  side  of  the  road, 
and  take  seats  and  rest  in  the  piazza  while  I  tell  you  a  story. 

I  swam  a  horse  across  the  Oauca  above  here,  between  Yijes 
and  Cerrito  once,  and  before  the  horse  reached  Cerrito  he  ap- 
peared tired  out.  There  I  spent  two  days,  and  the  animal  fared 
well  The  next  day  I  came  down  here,  less  than  fifteen  miles. 
Some  miles  above  the  poor  horse  flagged.  I  thought  he  could 
not  possibly  be  tired  tUl  I  had  punished  him  with  a  severity 
that  makes  me  ache  now.  He  so  far  gave  out  that  I  was 
obliged  to  dismount  and  drive  him.  The  poor  fellow  knew  that 
his  home  was  forty  miles  below,  and  probably  despaired  living 
to  reach  it  again ;  so  when  he  came  to  a  narrow  lane  (you  see 
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fences  are  more  common  liere  than  below),  lie  Buddenly  turned 
into  it,  and  tried  to  run  away.  Poor  fellow,  he  could  not  run ; 
a  cripple  could  have  overtaken  him.  I  brought  him  back,  but 
did  not  strike  him  for  trying  to  run. 

So  I  came  to  this  house,  and  the  occupant  was  in  the  yatd. 
I  asked  him  what  ailed  my  horse.  He  said.  He  is  destroncado. 
The  word  means  maimed,  but  he  meant  exhausted — not  tired, 
but  used  up  as  if  by  a  typhoid  fever.  He  took  him  in ;  we  un- 
saddled him.  He  went  and  brought  some  cane.  I  drew  my 
machete,  which  waa  tied  to  the  saddle  under  the  flap,  and  cut 
up  the  cane.  He  could  still  eat.  Then  I  walked  to  Buga  to 
get  advice,  and  a  horse  if  I  could.  They  told  me  I  could  prob- 
ably get  him  to  San  Pedro  next  day  by  going  most  of  the  way 
on  foot,  and  very  slowly.  I  dined  at  Buga.  At  dark  I  was 
back.  I  cut  up  all  the  cane  the  horse  would  eat.  I  retired, 
hanging  my  hammock  in  the  little  room  that  served  as  bedroom 
for  the  man,  his  wife,  and  their  children. 

In  the  morning  I  cut  more  cane.  They  told  me  to  wait  till 
after  breakfast,  and  let  him  eat.  I  breakfasted  on  fried  eggs 
and  fried  plantains,  with  a  good  cup  of  chocolate.  Wiien  I  of- 
fered to  pay  them,  they  refused ;  I  protested,  and  the  woman 
consented  to  take  half  a  dime  to  pay  for  the  eggs  slie  bought 
for  me  at  the  house  opposite.  I  urged,  but  the  utmost  they 
would  receive  was  a  dime.     Bless  thcra  t 

I  mounted  my  horse  at  the  Piedras,  and  rode  through  the 
back  streets  of  Buga.  I  passed  a  place  where  they  had  kiUed 
a  cow,  and  were  pinning  the  hide  to  the  ground.  On  the  fence 
were  half  a  dozen  gallinazos,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  pick  up  a 
morsel  of  meat ;  then  they  looked  at  my  horse,  and,  by  a  wick- 
ed leer,  seemed  to  insinuate  that  I  was  trying  to  cheat  them. 
Somehow  I  felt  guilty,  for  they  looked  at  poor  Kozinante  with 
the  eye  of  a  gratified  connoisseur.  I  could  have  knocked  them 
off  the  fence  with  a  good  wilt. 

"  Step  by  step  goes  a  great  ways,"  says  a  Spanish  proverb. 
San  Pedro,  prompt  hospitality,  sympathy,  and  a  fresh  horse, 
were  before  me.  And  I  was  not  disappointed,  although  I  do 
not  even  know  the  name  of  the  good  people  who  live  there  I 
sent  the  horse  they  kindly  loaned  me  back  from  La  Paila  by 
mail.    "Weeks  afterward,  I  was  riding  home  from  the  Medio, 
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wten  Pepe  Sanmartin  oveitook  me,  and  asked  me  "  if  I  knew 
wliat  horse  I  was  riding."  I  told  him  I  did  not.  >'  Well,"  said 
he,  "it  is  the  caballo  destroncado." 

We  left  Buga  ahont  11.  By  1  we  had  crossed  the  Zonza,  a 
small  river,  with  a  few  houses  south  of  it.  Here  the  sun  be- 
came intolerable ;  and  had  the  day  been  as  long  as  in  northern 
summers,  it  would  Iiave  been  nearly  as  severe.  We  stopped  at 
a  venta,  where  a  biUiard-taUe  occupied  the  sala.  I  went  tack 
to  the  river  to  swim.  The  water  then,  abont  2  P.M.,  was  at 
nearly  100°  F.  It  had  a  strange  effect  on  coming  out,  I  was 
dressing  myself  in  the  shade,  and  I  found  it  too  cold.  I  had 
to  step  into  the  sun  to  warm  myself,  I  started  a  little  be- 
fore the  others,  and  stopped  to  see  them  building  a  church  with 
adobe.  In  all  New  Granada  I  have  seen  no  new  church  in  the 
process  of  construction  except  at  Zonza  and  Overo.  Ail  the 
Others  are  either  finished  or  abandoned.  I  rode  on,  and  stopped 
on  a  gentle  rise  to  wait  for  the  company.  Never  have  I  seen, 
and  never  expect  to  see,  in  this  mortal  world,  another  place  so 
beautiful.  The  ground  was  gently  swelling ;  clumps  of  trees 
were  scattered  here  and  there  in  every  direction.  Tiie  Quin- 
dio  range  in  the  east  terminated  in  plains  at  some  miles  distant, 
and  the  river-forest,  too,  had  retired  far  from  the  road. 

Nestled  in  the  distant  hills  we  could  see  the  buildings  of  a 
hacienda  that  bore  the  appropriate  name  of  Paradise  Vale — Val 
Paraiso — -just  high  enough  to  make  a  perceptible  difference  in 
climate.  Much  of  the  land  about  here  is  irrigated,  and,  there- 
fore, of  perennial  greenness.  With  ordinaiy  diligence,  three 
crops  of  maize,  and  four  of  many  things,  could  be  raised  here. 
Few  things  besides  wheat,  potatoes,  spices,  and  maple-sugar 
could  not  be  raised  here.  Bolivar,  too,  was  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  this  place  as  he  passed  through.  He  asked  its  name. 
He  was  told  Zonza  (an  imbecile, /«?!.).  "What  brutality," 
said  the  Liberator,  "to  give  so  unworthy  a  name  to  the  fairest 
spot  in  the  Italy  of  the  New  World !" 

Soon  we  came  to  more  muddy  crossings  of  aeequias — some 
"bad,  and  others  worse ;  and  I  was  told  that  all  of  them,  for 
many  miles,  were  derived  from  the  Rio  Guaves.  Then  we 
came  to  the  river  itself,  and  it  was  different  from  all  the  rest. 
The  beds  of  all  the  other  streams  are  from  8  to  20  feet  below 
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the  banks.  This  could  not  te  more  than  4 ;  and  yet  it  rip- 
pied  away  over  a  pebbly  bottom  ss  pure,  as  happy,  and  as  noisy 
as  childhood  ought  to  be.  Farther  on  we  left  to  our  right  the 
direct  road  to  Cali,  which  leans  toward  the  Cauca  for  some 
mil^,  then  turns  squai-e  down  to  it  through  a  muddy  lane  of 
forest  some  miles  long,  and  terrible  in  the  rainy  season. 

Before  "iraiset  we  were  it  Cerrito,  the  only  regiilaily  laid  out 
town  (with  a  Phaa)  this  aide  of  Cartago,  except  the  pi^  ed  towns 
and  Libraida  In  the  centie  of  the  Plaza  stand-}  a  ceiba  (Bom- 
bax  Ceibi),  the  most  gloiioua  shade  tree  I  evei  set  m>  eje-^ 
on;  in  size  it  is  equil  to  a  hrge  elm,  m  shape  a  little  mire 
regulai  the  trunk  •ilmo'it  smooth  enough  to  virnish  \ni  the 
thick  green  leives  already  varnished  Just  east  of  it  is  the 
church  oi  which  the  adjoining  figure  is  a  faithful  delincition, 
kindly  furmshcd  me  bj  the  artist-ti  xvelei,  Mr   Church 


The  front  door,  the  bell-tower,  the  higher  roof  at  the  farther 
end  over  the  principal  altar,  and  the  wing,  which  is  the  sacria- 
tia,  are  a  fair  illustration  of  the  usual  arrangement  in  clrarclies 
in  New  Granada.  Very  few  indeed  have  the  sacristia  on  the 
other  side,  or  behind  the  altar.  The  mercy-door  is,  of  course, 
on  the  aide  hidden  from  view,  for,  as  you  enter  the  front  door, 
it  is  nearly  always  at  or  near  the  middle  of  the  left-hand  side. 
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I  visited  the  boys'  school  here  for  less  than  five  minutes  one 
day.  I  do  not  always  learn  as  much  that  is  new  hj  a  longer 
visit.  It  is  conducted  on  the  Lancasterian  principle,  as  are  all 
the  pubhc  schools  here.  Monitors  were  at  this  moment  pass- 
ing around,  examining  the  toes  of  the  boya,  cutting  their  nails, 
and  extracting  the  niguas.  This  ia  a  part  of  the  regular  busi- 
ness of  Saturday  afternoon,  and  wisely  enjoined,  so  neglected 
are  too  many  of  these  children  at  home. 

Here  we  turned  at  a  right  angle  to  the  east,  passed  the  mep- 
cy-door  of  the  chureh,  and,  as  ive  left  the  village,  entered  the 
estate  of  Aurora,  the  property  of  Senor  Miguel  Cabal,  late  go- 
bemador  of  t]ie  adjoining  province  of  Buenaventura.  We  were 
soon  seated  at  a  plain,  prompt  dinner.  I  found  our  host  a  man 
of  unusual  intelligence,  and,  what  is  more,  of  a  candor  that  leads 
me  to  rely  more  on  liis  statements  tlian  on  those  of  any  other 
one  man  in  all  New  Granada.  He  is  a  Liberal,  and,  therefore, 
I  thought  it  a  good  time  to  get  information  on  the  Conservador 
presidents  Herran  and  Mosquera.  I  rely  upon  little  here  that 
does  not  come  in  the  way  of  admissions,  and  sometimes  very 
reluctant  ones. 

The  successor  of  President  Marquez  was  to  be  elected  by 
Congress  in  1841.  It  could  not  have  been  a  c[uiet  time,  for  the 
minority,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  break  up  Congress  by  a  want 
of  a  quorum.  All  of  them  that  could  be  caught  were  put  in 
prison  till  enough  were  obtained  for  the  purpose.  One  still 
was  wanting  to  make  a  quorum  when  they  were  brought  into 
the  hall  for  the  election  of  president ;  that  one  lacking  of  a  quo- 
ram  was  supplied  by  the  corpse  of  a  member  who  had  died.  A 
majority  of  this  whole  number,  of  living  and  dead,  of  free  agents 
and  prisoners,  gave  their  votes  for  General  Pedro  Alcantara 
Herran.  So  says  Samper,  Apuntamientos,  p.  345 ;  but  I  am 
almost  driven  by  all  farther  inquiries  to  the  reluctant  and  ter- 
rible conclusion  that  tliis  whole  story  is  an  unfounded  falsehood, 
if  not  a  shameless  lie  1 

General  Herran  is  son-in-law  and  companion  in  arms  to  his 
successor.  General  Mosquera.  Their  campaigns  together  had 
been  chiefly  against  rebels  on  this  side  of  the  Quindio,  and  here 
were  their  warmest  friends  and  bitterest  enemies. 

Herran  is  not  a  great  man ;  but,  after  examining  what  his 
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worst  enemies  say,  I  conclude  that  be  made  a  good  president. 
His  worst  act  was  calling  back  the  Jesuits,  Tvlio  had  been  un- 
justly expelled  by  Carlos  III,  by  a  decree  of  18th  Oct.,  1767. 
Up  to  1740,  nevei"  were  men  more  faithful  and  true  to  the  inter- 
ests of  humanity,  as  they  understood  them,  than  the  Jesuits  in 
New  Granada.  Then  they  were  forbidden  to  extend  their  op- 
erations, and  their  restless  spiiit  could  find  no  other  vent  than 
in  increasing  thdr  wealth  and  power.  They  were  becoming 
more  powerful  than  the  King  and  the  Viceroy,  but  had  shown 
no  disposition  to  abuse  that  power.  They  were  expelled  for 
not  being  as  inefficient,  as  useless,  and  as  wicked  as  all  the  world 
around  them.  As  they  went  forth  at  night,  lest  a  tumult  should 
arise  among  their  converts,  and  on  foot,  leaving  their  immense 
wealth  the  spoil  to  the  crown,  ciyilization  wept.  Ilalf-civilized 
Indians  threw  away  their  clothes,  left  their  villages  to  decay 
and  their  fields  to  become  thickets  again,  and  went  to  hunting 
and  fishing.  Many  of  these  missionaries  died  of  want  before 
they  found  a  refuge  in  Italy  and  England. 

Tliis  law  never  was  repealed,  but  in  1842  Congress  author- 
ized the  government  to  invite  missionariea  from  Europe  to  eome 
and  civilize  the  Indians.  Hei'ran  has  a  brother  high  in  ecclesi- 
astical rank.  All  chiurches  and  all  safe  governments  are  con- 
servative. By  some  unhappy  fatality,  the  President  was  in- 
duced to  consent  to  a  return  of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  been  grow- 
ing more  wicked  and  dangerous  every  year  since  their  expulsion. 
They  came  and  settled  in  Bogota  and  other  large  places,  already 
overstocked  with  idle  and  inefficient  priests,  and  did  their  best 
to  make  themselves  useful  and  necessary  to  the  Church.  We 
shall  hear  of  them  farther  on. 

The  course  of  the  Herran  administration  was  a  general,  slow, 
safe  reform.  He  and  his  chief  friends  were  slaveholders,  and 
yet  slavery  was  verging  toward  a  sure  extinction.  None  now 
born  were  slaves  for  life.  He  systematized  instruction  and  re- 
pressed vagrancy.  The  laws  were  all  compiled.  But  one  o£ 
the  most  admirable  of  his  works  was  a  penal  code — a  system- 
atic classification  of  crimes  and  punishments,  such  as  is  per- 
haps unknown  in  the  English  language.  Another  long  essay 
issued  dming  this  administration  I  have  never  read,  nor  will  I 
venture  to  criticise,  except  for  its  length  and  its  inappropriate- 
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neas.  It  is  called  the  "Constitution  of  1843,"  the  second  of 
New  Granada.  I  think  it  must  have  fewer  positive  faults  than 
its  more  democratic  successor  of  1853. 

Heiran  was  succeeded  hy  his  fether-in-law,  General  Tomas 
Cipriano  Mosquera.  More  aristocratic  in  his  feelings  than  hi? 
predecessor,  perhaps  with  more  talent,  and  certainly  with  no 
less  patriotism,  Mosquera  was  imqaestionahly  a  good  president, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  the  hest  New  Granada  has  ever  had,  and  as 
good  as  the  test  we  have  had  since  New  Granada  was  a  nation. 
Tliey  charge  him  with  great  cruelties  in  suppressing  previous 
civil  wars.  It  may  he  so ;  but  he  would  have  heen  accused  of 
severity  had  he  been  only  a  little  too  lenient,  A  Conservative, 
his  whole  administration  was  a  series  of  cautious  changes  for 
the  better,  A  brother  to  the  archbishop,  he  brought  on  himself 
the  censures  of  the  Pope  by  abridging  the  privileges  of  the 
clergy.  A  slaveholder,  he  still  was  true  to  the  principle  of  grad- 
ual extirpation  of  slavery.  Immensely  rich,  he  labored  to  bring 
about  a  change  in  the  system  of  taxation  that  would  be  of  spe- 
cial benefit  to  the  poor.  He  did  his  utmost  to  benefit  intercom- 
munication by  land  and  water,  and  his  liberality  in  the  conces- 
sions to  the  Panama  Hailroad  should  teach  our  nation  to  respect 
his  name  and  the  cliaracter  of  his  country  that  has  ever  supr 
ported  them, 

"  Why,  then,"  I  asked  of  Senor  Cabal,  "  did  your  party  op- 
pose the  administration  of  Mosquera  ?" 

"It  was  just  a  piece  of  ambition  and  desire  for  office,"  said  he. 
Samper,  the  craziest  of  Ited  Republican  theorists,  explains  it 
in  these  words :  "  Parties  have  sometimes  incomprehensible  ab- 
errations." While  he  condemns  much  in  Mosquera  that  I  ap- 
prove, he  admits  that  his  party  ought  to  have  voted  for  him. 
These  are  his  words :  "  Judging  by  appearances,  skillfully  goit 
up  to  produce  a  complete  hallucination,  in  an  evil  hour  they  de- 
cided on  the  disastrous  General  Borrero." 

Sciior  Cabal  has  an  interesting  library,  and  takes  the  "  Cor- 
reo  de  Ultramar,"  He  has  a  garden,  and  good  orange-trees. 
He  has  a  cane-null  and  a  distillery,  I  purposely  avoided  vis- 
iting the  last,  out  of  friendship  to  the  estimable  owner.  His 
cane-mill  is  a  sugar-factory,  which  is  rarely  the  case  here.  As 
it  must  be  20  miles  from  the  nearest  waterfall  (100  quite  prob- 
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ably,  for  reckless  countries  can  have  none),  and  half  a  mile  from 
the  Cerrito  at  a  point  lower  than  his  mill,  I  would  have  thought 
it  a  piece  of  insanity  for  him  to  attempt  to  introduce  water-pow- 
er. But  he  has  succeeded,  thanks  to  the  cheapness  of  labor, 
and  the  miraculous  skill  of  Granadan  acequeroa.  Even  when 
accomplished  it  looks  absurd. 

After  break&st,  horses  were  brought  out  for  a  ride.  There  is 
a  young  person  in  the  family,  of  the  middle  class,  between  lady 
and  peasant.  In  aiding  her  to  mount,  as  she  put  her  foot  in  ray 
band  I  discovered  that  it  was  bare.  I  could  not  easily  over- 
come my  prejudice  that  human  skin  is  less  nice  to  touch  than 
the  tanned  hide  of  an  ox.  The  governor  was  the  last  to  mount. 
As  lie  did  so,  his  horse  started,  threw  him,  and  dislocated  both 
his  wrists.  I  rode  off,  and  in  a  few  moments  returned  with  a 
doctor;  but-surgical  cases  are  so  rare  here  that  much  skill  is  not 
to  be  expected.  My  residence  in  South  America  has  brought 
to  my  knowledge  but  one  more  dislocation  (of  the  humerus — set 
by  the  horse-breaker  Toledo),  and  nothing  else  worse  than 
bruises  and  scratches,  of  which  mine  in  tlie  Quindio  (p.  366) 
was  perhaps  the  very  worst.  Unfortunately,  therefore,  the  dis- 
location was  not  properly  reduced,  and,  weeks  afterward,  the  re- 
duction was  performed  in  Cali, 

La  Senora  de  Cabal  had  three  pairs  of  birds  of  different  spe- 
(aes.  Far  the  most  interesting  of  these  were  two  little  parrots, 
about  the  size  of  canaries,  unable  to  talk,  indeed,  but  the  most 
intelligent  birds  I  ever  saw.  Mr.  Jenney,  of  Honda,  kindly 
made  me  a  present  of  a  pair  of  the  same  species.  I  suffered  ev- 
ery thing  for  them.  I  carried  them  on  foot  ten  miles  in  a  box, 
cared  for  them  all  the  way  down  the  Magdalena,  and  in  the  ter- 
rible ride  of  night  and  day  from  Calamar  to  Cartagena  (65  miles 
oisuch  roads,  in  26  hours),  I  carried  their  cage  hung  round  my 
neck.  Bruised  and  shaken  as  they  were,  they  would  cling  to 
the  wires  to  get  a  chance  to  look  into  my  face,  and  I  never 
spoke  to  my  horse  but  they  answered  me.  At  Cartagena  this 
rough  life  was  over ;  but  at  the  very  aea^side  one  died  and  the 
other  was  lost.  Never  have  I  mourned  for  any  of  the  brato 
creation  as  for  these  poor  little  parrots- 
Near  here  I  once  made  an  instructive  visit.  It  was  a  reunion 
of  nearly  all  our  company  over  the  Quindio  at  the  house  of  one 
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of  them.  He  met  us  on  horsetack  soon  after  entering  on  the 
estate,  and  cordially  embraced  me  without  stopping  our  horses. 
"We  arrived  ahout  5.  As  good  a  dinner  as  could  he  prepared 
on  so  short  a  notice  TFaa  served  at  9,  and  all  the  very  large  and 
interesting  family  sat  down  with  us.  We  left  the  next  morn- 
ing at  8,  without  even  chocolate.  This,  I  am  told,  was  caused 
by  the  inefficiency  of  servants  since  the  liberation  of  the  slaves. 
Five  years  ago  we  might  have  breakfasted  at  thla  hour.  Serv- 
ants have  no  motive  to  work  where  a  sparse  population  occupy 
a,  fertile  soil  in  a  climate  of  perpetual  autumn.  "We  breakfast- 
ed, with  two  or  three  wooden  spoons,  at  a  dirty,  wayside  venta 
on  what  we.  could  pick  up. 

A  little  to  the  right  of  the  main  road  to  Palmira  I  was  told 
there  was  an  Englishman  named  Birr'-ni.  He  was  said  not  to 
treat  his  wife  very  well  as  to  clothing  and  family  comforts,  but 
such  was  my  desire  to  see  one  of  our  race  that  I  decided  to  call, 
llr.  Byrne  proved  to  be  an  Irish  gentleman  and  a  Catholic,  an 
ex-consul  of  Great  Britain.  His  wife  is  a  fortunate  woman  in 
the  respects  named :  I  know  of  not  another  in  the  Cauca  that 
need  not  envy  her.  She  is  a  Granadina,  and  speaks  no  En- 
glish in  the  hearing  of  strangers,  but  appears  like  one  of  our 
race.  His  two  oldest  children,  a  boy  and  girl,  are  evidently 
English,  though  they  can  not  speak  a  word  of  our  language  yet. 
If  ever  a  poor  home-sick  traveler  comes  here,  who  can  not  talk 
any  Spanish,  how  would  he  be  tantalized  by  the  company  of 
such  a  lady  and  such  children ! 

Where  government  pays  a  foreign  resident  a  sufficient  sum  to 
maintain  a  family,  it  ought  to  select  one  of  our  own  race  and  re- 
li^on,  and  require  him  to  take  with  him  a  family  of  the  same. 
But  consuls  are  either  inadequately  paid,  good  business  men, 
living  by  commerce  and  kind  by  instinct,  or,  if  they  are  amply 
salaried,  you  find  them  rewarded  politicians,  bent  on  laying  up 
something  to  indemnify  themselves  for  outlays  in  past  elections. 
Hence  I  would  sooner  give  a  friend  an  introduction  to  the  fam- 
ily of  Mr.  Byrne,  foreign  as  it  is  in  every  thing  but  sympathy, 
than  to  a  minister  sent  abroad  by  a  political  triumph. 

I  committed  one  act  of  consummate  folly  at  Mr.  Byrne's. 
While  there  was  preparing  such  a  dinner  as  I  shall  not  find 
again  this  aide  of  the  Quindio,  I  went  into  the  sugar-house  and 
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ate  so  fteely  of  fragrant,  warm  sugar  as  to  actually  tinfit  me  for 
eating  any  thing  else.  Here  I  saw  molasses  di-ained  from  the 
sugar  absolutely  thrown  away.  It  is  called  miel  de  pui^a,  and 
these  sirup-eaters  are  too  dainty  to  touch  it. 

Mr.  Byrne  is  a  flourishing  farmer.  While  other  foreign  so- 
journers here  have  made  it  their  study  "  how  to  tny  cheap  and 
sell  dear,"  he  has  teen  ever  ready  to  buy  human  labor  when  it 
was  in  the  market,  and  so  bestows  it  on  his  broad  domain  as 
to  add  to  its  permanent  value.  This  is  too  slow  a  way  to  get 
rich  to  suit  moat  who  go  abroad  in  search  of  wealth,  but  such  a 
man  is  a  benefactor  to  the  country.  I  know  not  that  an  ex- 
perimental farm  would  do  more  for  it.  His  buildings  are  in 
excellent  condition,  and  the  house  is  painted.  This  is  so  ex- 
traordinary a  thing  that  I  know  of  no  word  better  to  express  it 
in  Spanish  than  to  say  it  is  varnished.  I  can  not  now  recol- 
lect a  square  inch  of  paint  either  on  buildings  or  other  articles 
in  all  this  valley,  except  a  varnish  applied  to  totumas  and  other 
articles  in  Pasto,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  resin  or  gum 
of  unknown  trees  brought  from  the  distant  head-waters  of  the 
Amazon,  This  is  usually  colored  red  with  amotto,  warmed, 
and  applied  mechanically  in  a  thin  film  without  reducing  it  to  a 
liquid. 

I  tore  myself  away  from  the  Byrnes  with  a  regret  that  none 
but  a  sojourner  in  a  strange  land  can  know.  I  met  him  and 
his  boy  twice  afterward,  but  we  were  both  journeying,  and 
could  exchange  but  a  few  words ;  but  I  shall  long  remember 
them.  For  a  little  while  atQI  our  road  lay  up  the  Cerrito,  which 
13  only  a  good  mill-stream.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  hacienda 
of  a  Seiior  Isaacs,  an  AntiUan  Jew  turned  Catholic,  married  to 
a  Catholic  wife,  and  the  father  of  quite  a  family  of  active  chil- 
dren. I  am  but  slightly  acquainted  with  them,  and  have  never 
been  at  the  hacienda. 

We  stopped  a  while  at  a  venta  on  the  banks  of  the  Sabale- 
taa,  a  larger  stream,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  guadua.  It 
requires  some  courage  to  venture  across  this  frail  fabric,  although 
some  of  them  are  said  to  be  strong  enough  to  bear  a  mnlc,  A 
sprightly  girl  here  seemed  greatly  to  attract  the  fancy  of  my 
companion,  who  wished  her  to  go  home  with  him  and  live  with 
Ins  wife,  but  why,  or  in  what  capacity,  I  could  not  guess.     She 
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promised  to  go  at  a  future  time,  iDut  my  conjecture  was  that 
they  did  not  mean  any  thing,  or  that  either  supposed  the  other 


We  had  passed  helow  hure  a  robber,  as  they  said,  in  custody 
of  two  armed  men,  all  on  foot.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
Buga.  It  is  quite  common  to  go  armed  here,  either  with  a  pis- 
tol or  sword,  hut  it  is  entirely  useless.  The  chief  reason  why 
no  more  robberies  are  committed  is,  that  they  are  not  eager  for 
money,  and,  tlierefore,  lack  a  motive.  I  have  never  wished  my- 
self armed,  or  protected  by  the  arms  of  another,  for  a  single  mo- 
ment 

PI"  a  tand  n  th  1  anks  of  a  miserable  muddy  brook. 
Whj  t  t  d  tl  I  a  lot  guess.  It  is  the  cabecera  of  the 
aoutl  a  t  n     t  tl  e  p  evince  of  Cauca,  and  a  district  of 

10,055  hi  1  nake  t  the  tenth  town  in  New  Granada  in 
popul  tion  4  t  s  1  J  pens  that  all  the  large  iovms,  ex- 
cept Bogota,  are  unknown  to  us  at  home,  I  will  name  them : 
1,  Bogota,  29,649 ;  2,  Socorro,  15,015;  3,  Piedecuesta,  14,841; 
4,  Medellin,  13,755;  5,  Cali,  11,848;  6,  Sanjil,  11,528;  7, 
V6lez,  11,178;  8,  Valle,*  10,544 ;  9,  Sonson,  10,244;  10,  Pal- 
mira, 10,055;  11,  Puente  Nacional,  10,018;  12,  Bucaramanga, 
10,008  ;  next  comes  Cartagena,  9896.  Tamalameqae,  which 
is  found  on  all  good  maps,  contains  a  population  of  726,  scat- 
tered over  the  whole  district. 

I  know  of  no  place  of  the  size  of  Palmira  that  excels  it  in  the 
population  of  its  jail.  To  this  bad  pre-eminence  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration of  Lopez  brought  it  by  giving  it  wicked  rulers ;  but 
of  that  we  shall  see  more  presently.  The  jail  is  miserably  in- 
secure. It  is  of  unburnt  brick,  and  the  windows  open  on  the 
street. 

The  only  pubUc  institution  which  I  visited  besides  was  the 
boys'  sehooL  I  was  then  making  my  investigations  on  the 
amount  of  arithmetic  learned  in  the  common  schools.  Here  I 
proposed  this  sum :  A  boy  bought  a  cage  for  12  cuartillos,  paid 
5  for  having  it  mended,  and  sold  it  for  19 :  how  much  did  he 

'  Valle,  Valle  de  Jesus,  or  Jesne-Maria,  is  a  town  in  tlio  canton  of  VSez  (the 
most  populous  in  Kew  Granada),  some  20  miles  southwest  of  the  town  of  Velez. 
It  is  of  no  importance  except  as  the  centre  of  a  dense  population,  chiefly  of  In- 
dians.    It  has  ao  post-ofBcc,  and  scarcely  has  a  name  of  its  own. 
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gain  or  loae  ?     It  was  given  to  the  best  toy  in  a  large  school, 
but  he  could  not  do  it. 

My  host  here,  Doctor  Z.,  was  a  lawyer  who  had  turned  mer- 
chant, as  is  quite  common.  I  saw  another  LL.D,  here  sell  a 
string  of  glass  heads  to  a  mulata  to  put  on  her  babe.  Dr.  Z. 
has  little  reverence  for  the  priests,  lie  told  me  a  tough  story 
of  one  of  them.  He  was  a  negligent  priest,  who  was  called  sud- 
denly to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to  two  dying  persons. 
At  the  bedside  of  the  first  he  opened  his  wafer-box,  and  behold ! 
an  intruding  cockroach  liad  eaten  all  but  the  least  particle  of  the 
hostia.  According  to  the  doctors,  all  consecrated  wafers  must 
be  eaten  by  a  Christian,  What  the  cockroach  had  swallowed 
must  be  no  exception.  He  judged  the  moribund  to  be  so  far 
gone  as  to  be  unconscious,  and  so,  taking  the  prisoner  in  his  fin- 
gers, he  asked,  "Have  you  faith  tobeheve  that  what  I  now  pre- 
sent to  you  is  the  body  of  God  ?"  "  The  body  of  God  1"  cries 
the  poor  fellow,  opening  wide  his  glazing  eyes ;  "  it  is  a  cock- 
roach 1" 

1  was  invited  to  dine  with  a  family  here.  It  was  a  Friday  in 
Lent,  and  I  had  to  do  without  meat.  This  is  the  only  instance 
in  all  my  Granadan  experience  where  tiie  lady  would  not  allow 
any  meat  on  her  table,  I  have  seen  one  lady  and  one  child  fast, 
but  no  more,  except  this  family.  The  priests  are  supposed  to 
fast. 

The  space  is  very  broad  here  between  tlie  foot  of  the  hiUs  and 
the  river.  Below,  large  estates  extended  from  the  river  to  the 
mountains,  or  to  the  edge  of  occupied  land.  Here,  above,  fenced 
fields  are  much  more  common,  and  there  may  be  several  farms, 
oneeast  of  the  other;  but,  generally,  the  river-forest  hei-e  is  much 
wider  than  below ;  in  some  cases  nearly  10  miles  wide.  On 
leaving  Palmira  we  turn  almost  due  west.  Our  southward 
journey  in  this  volume  is  virtually  at  an  end. 

Between  here  and  the  river  lies  some  of  the  worst  road  in  the 
world  on  account  of  mud.  The  distance  between  Palmira  and 
Call  is  given  as  18  or  19  miles,  but  it  is  as  far  as  a  horse  ought 
to  travel  in  a  day.  At  one  place  we  had  to  unsaddle  our  horses 
and  walk  across  a  slough  on  logs,  holding  them  by  the  halter 
lest  they  drown.  Its  desperate  character  might  at  once  be 
known  by  se^ng  Pontedcria  azurea  growing  there. 
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Then  came  a  palm  forest  of  a  thousand  acres.  Our  course 
would  lay  around  the  fallen  stems  .with  a  monotonous  plash  of 
horses'  hoofs,  I  saw  here  some  cacao-trees  which  I  was  assured 
were  indigenous.  I  so  believe  them,  for  I  think  no  mortal  would 
live  here  to  cultivate  them. 

Good  news !  we  are  at  the  ferry  at  last !  Our  saddles  are  in 
the  hoat,  we  hold  our  horses  ty  the  hridle,  and  set  loose  from 
the  shore.  A  few  rods  diagonal  paddhng  of  man  and  Tieast, 
and  we  scramble  up  the  west  bank  of  the  Cauca.  We  have  left 
the  province  of  Cauca  for  that  of  Buenaventura. 


CHAPTER  XXXm. 

CALI  AND  VIJES. 


Cali. — Church  built  of  old  Clothes. — A  Priest  malting  Jews. — Hare  Flower  and 
miracnlous  Image. — North  American  in  the  Hospital. — Schools. — Weaving, 
— Sounds  familiar. — Funeral. — Celebration  of  a,  Party  Triumph. — Election  of 
Lopez. — A  Tarn,  northward. — A  fine  Bridge. — Ynmbo.— Copper  cheaper  ihaa 
Ijon. — San  Marcos. — Eoutfi  to  the  Pacific. — Copper  Mine. — Gold  Mining  and 
Washing, — Comb  Manufactory. — Maladministration  in  the  Cauca. — Lands  in 
common.— Our  I'riest :  his  Eloquence  and  Morale. — Visit  to  a  Hermit.^ — He- 
roic Eaiing. — Espinal. — Bolivia. — Pretty  Child. — Locating  Eoad. — Fence  of 
Cornatalks. — EaJlroad  to  the  Pacific. — Defective  Government. — Constitution 
of  1853.— Finances. — Protection  of  Vagabonds. — The  Granadinos  are  a  moral 
People, 

We  are  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Cauca,  and  about  4  miles  east 
of  Cali,  For  some  distance  the  land  is  liable  to  be  overflowed, 
but  at  length  we  come  to  soil  that  is  capable  of  cultivation. 
There  are  one  or  two  haciendas  near  the  road.  At  length  we 
see  before  us  an  immense  compact  grove,  with  palms  rising  here 
and  there  above  the  rest  of  the  foliage,  and,  above  all,  some 
steeples,  and  the  bodies  of  two  churches,  one  of  them  crowned 
with  a  fine  dome.     That  grove  covers  Cali, 

A  nearer  view  docs  not  belie  the  pleasing  prospect  at  a  dis- 
tance. It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  Cali  Kiver,  on  dry,  open 
ground,  half  a  mile  perhaps  from  the  foot  of  the  western  or  Cal- 
daa  chain  of  the  Andes.  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  sear-port  of 
the  Cauca  Valley.     It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Buena- 
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Ventura,  and,  while  that  port  has  "but  1986  inhabitants,  Cali,  the 
fifth  town  in  New  Granada,. has  11,848.  It  is  one  of  those  old 
towns  that  I  love  to  meet  with,  where  most  of  the  architecture 
is  solid,  and  few  indeed  of  the  roofs  are  thatched.  It  hag  a  suf- 
ficient supply  of  suppressed  convents  for  hospital,  colegio,  and 
other  public  uses,  and  one  stiU  in  operation,  a  Francisean  con- 
vent of  monks,  besides  a  beateria,  or  place  for  the  special  devo- 
tions of  females. 

This  convent  of  San  Francisco  is  probably  the  richest  west 
of  the  Quindio.  Its  church  is  exceeded  in  size  only  by  the  Ca- 
thedral of  Bogota  and  the  church  at  Chiquinquira.  It  is  really 
the  finest  church  I  have  seen  here.  They  say  it  was  built  of 
old  clothes.  From  some  notion  of  the  people,  they  love  to  be 
buried  in  the  robes  of  a  Franciscan  friar.  An  old  robe  is  pre- 
ferred to  a  new  one,  and  some  say  the  older  the  better;  so  a 
friar  can  not  afford  to  keep  Ms  clothes  till  they  get  shabby.  A 
man  not  acquainted  with  this  custom  became  alarmed  once  for 
the  extinction  of  the  order.  Every  day  or  two  he  met  a  Fran- 
ciscan going  to  bis  last  home.  On  discovering  his  mistake,  he 
wondered  if  the  devil  could  be  cheated  as  ho  was. 

At  a  high  mass  here  I  was  surprised  by  hearing  a  priest  that 
could  really  sing ;  it  was  a  great  treat.  I  was  so  mucli  inter- 
ested in  him  that  I  sought  an  introduction  to  him,  and  called 
on  him.  He  proved  to  be  an  Italian,  He  had  refr^ned  from 
making  music  a  special  study,  he  assured  me,  because  he  was 
desirous  of  preaching,  and  if  he  became  a  chorister  it  would  in- 
terfere with  his  bent.  I  never  heard  him  preach,  but  urged  that 
he  could  not  render  a  better  service  to  religion  than  by  render- 
ing the  musical  parts  of  it  endurable.  He  told  me  he  was  also 
engaged  in  image-making,  and  showed  me  some  t/^wts  that  he 
was  making  for  the  processions  of  Holy  Week,  I  told  him  that 
I  thought  a  priest's  time  better  spent  in  making  Christians  out 
of  pagans  than  making  Jews  out  of  gypsum.  He  asked  me  to 
dine  with  him,  but  I  deferred  it  till  another  occasion.  When  I 
next  visited  Cab  he  had  moved  to  another  convent. 

San  Pedro  is  a  parish  church  of  Cali,  but  is  not  equal,  in  ei- 
ther size  or  splendor,  to  San  Francisco.  It  glories  in  a  suite  of 
large,  new  pictures,  apparently  all  by  the  hand  of  the  same  art- 
ist, and  a  very  industrious  one.     I  am  wicked  enough  to  like 
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new  paintings,  and,  though  this  artist  will  never  equal  Vaaquea, 
I  looked  them  over  with  great  satisfaction. 

They  had  a  great  procession  here,  in  which  some  image  of 
the  Virgin  went  from  her  home  through  a  lai^e  number  of  the 
streets  and  back  home  again.  Great  preparations  were  made 
at  some  of  the  places  it  was  to  pass,  to  ornament  the  houses  by 
hanging  out  calico,  and  whatever  they  thought  ornamental.  Af- 
ter the  procession  was  over  I  was  permitted  to  see  Onr  Lady  of 
the  Queremal.  Quereme  is  the  name  of  a  fragrant  flower  that 
is  not  known  to  grow  in  but  one  place  in  the  world,  and  that  is 
west  of  Call.  It  is  the  Thibaudia  Quereme,  and  the  place 
where  it  grows  is  the  Queremal.  It  is  sold  in  the  market  of 
Call  whenever  it  is  in  flower.  Well,  in  that  famous  place  was 
found  an  image,  aU  carved  out  of  stone  by  supernatural  means. 
This  was  brought  to  Cali,  as  if  there  had  been  an  error  in  its 
first  collocation.  It  has  been  covered  with  paint  and  clothes, 
and  set  up  in  a  camarin  to  be  worshiped.  I  went  np  into  the 
camarin  and  examined  it. 

Farther  south,  on  the  very  borders  of  Equador,  is  an  image 
anpernaturally  painted  on  a  perpendicular  ledge  of  rock.  Witii 
immense  labor,  the  art  of  man  has  been  able  to  construct  a  chap- 
el to  protect  it  and  adore  it  in.  None  of  these,  however,  can 
near  approach  in  fame  the  oldest  of  these  cheats,  the  old  daub 
of  Chiquinquira. 

I  learned  that  there  was  a  North  American  in  the  hospital 
here,  so  I  felt  I  must  call  upon  him.  He  was  a  negro  from 
Boston.  The  nature  of  his  affliction  did  not  greatly  prejudice 
me  in  his  favor.  I  found  Ins  situation  very  comfortable  there ; 
as  good,  in  fact,  as  in  most  of  our  hospitals  at  the  North.  The 
hospital  is  spacious  and  well  conducted.  I  found  he  needed 
nothing  but  some  aid  in  finding  employment  after  his  discharge. 
I  visited  the  colegio.  It  was,  perhaps,  my  most  profitable 
visit  to  a  school.  I  introduced  myself  to  the  sub-director,  who 
seemed  anxious  to  enHghten  me  in  their  modes  of  teaching.  I 
was  curious  to  hear  his  boys  conjugate  a  Latin  verb.  Our 
faulty  way  is  to  accentuate  the  termination  in  all  cases.  Most 
teachers  consider  it  inevitable.  So  our  boys  say,  Amabamm, 
amabass,  amabatt.  Here  they  said  amabam,  amabas,  amabat. 
But  the  most  intolerable  curse  of  our  Latin  schools  is  the  stu- 
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pidity  of  teaching  a  false  pronunciation  that  makes  a  man  a  'bar- 
barian wherever  Enghsh  is  not  spoken ;  that  is  where  he  needs 
Latin  most.  Fortunately  for  me,  I  had  for  years  used  the  Con- 
tinental pronunciation  which  is  laid  down  in  the  test  of  our 
systems  of  teaching  Latin,  Bullions'. 

From  Latin  I  set  them  to  parsing  Spanish,  and  got  them  on 
that  untranslatable  phrase.  Que  tai  le  ha  ido  a  usted  (what  so 
to  him  has  it  gone  to  your  majesty),  which  means  liovi  have 
you  been.  The  boy  was  puzzled ;  the  sub-director  was  helping 
him  out,  when  the  director  entered.  Then  sprung  up  an  earnest 
debate  between  the  two.  The  suh-directoi  supposed  an  ellipsis 
of  several  words — ^less  than  twenty,  I  think.  The  director  main- 
tained that  the  phrase  was  no  more  capable  of  analysis  and  the 
application  of  syntax  to  its  components  than  a  compound  in- 
terjection. I  withheld  my  opinion  through  pretended  modesty, 
in  reality  because  it  agreed  with  that  of  the  inferior.  Most  of 
my  readers  will  be  likely  to  adhere  to  the  director's  notion  that 
it  is  unparsalle,  and  so  we  will  leave  it. 

My  chief  objection  to  the  system  of  education  in  this  colegio 
is,  that  it  is  too  speculative,  and  undervalues  practical  knowl- 
edge, as  geography  and  chemistry ;  and  too  ambitious,  having 
too  much  of  calculus,  and  too  little  of  arithmetic.  Every  thing 
is  attempted,  and,  therefore,  little  is  mastered. 

I  visited  the  primary  girls'  school.  It  occupied  the  whole  of 
a  casa  claustrada — a  quite  needless  amount  of  space.  It  was 
a  well-ordered  school.  I  set  myself  to  guess  the  proportion  of 
African  and  European  blood  in  the  school,  and  think  it  was 
about  one  third  African,  with  no  visible  intermixture  of  Indian. 
They  sang,  but  only  as  a  devotional  exercise.  They  had  a  lit- 
tle printed  collection  of  hymns.  No  two  hymns  could  be  sung 
to  the  same  tune  :  long  metre,  common,  and  short,  are  unknown 
here.  This  would  bo  an  inconvenience  in  attempting  to  intro- 
duce the  necessary  Protestant  hymns,  and  of  the  rs  ti  ere  is 
none  that  the  Protestant  could  use  except  the  T  sigio  or  1  jmn 
to  the  Trinity,  which  is  not,  after  all,  worth  cl  e  ther  as  to 
words  or  music  I  expressed  a  wish  to  obta  n  ther  hjmn- 
book,  which  they  assured  me  I  could  do  at  tl  c  gober  a  ■2on. 
"We  have  enough  to  spare  here,"  added  the  dircctora;  "but, 
as  they  are  receipted  for,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  away  or 
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lose  one  without  teing  held  accountable."  When  a  teacher  re- 
signs, a  clerk  of  the  gobernador  comes,  counts  ail  the  property 
of  the  school,  and  gives  it  over  to  the  successor,  taking  a  re- 
ceipt. 

I  saw  a  loom  in  Call.  It  is  the  only  one  I  have  seen.  A 
rude  affair  it  was,  far  inferior  to  any  of  our  old  hand-looms. 
There  are  no  arts  that  need  introducing  here  more  than  spin- 
ning and  weaving.  Spinning  must  precede  weaving,  which  can 
not  flourish  while  spmning  is  done  in  the  antique  mode,  and  spin- 
ning-wheels are  unknown.  Had  half  the  expense  spent  in  intro- 
ducing factory  machinery  into  New  Granada  been  spent  on  do- 
mestic machinery,  a  new  era  would  have  dawned  here.  Neither 
spinning  nor  weaving  have  been  introduced  into  New  Granada 
by  Europeans,  though  possibly  this  loom  may  have  been  pat^ 
temed  after  those  of  Spain.  The  manta,  or  native  cotton  cloth, 
made  from  an  indigenous  shrub,  was  one  of  the  riches  of  the  ab- 
origines before  the  conquest,  and  the  mode  of  spinning  can  not 
have  improved  any  since  that  day. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  heard  one  sound  in  Call  that  re- 
minded me  of  home.  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  what  it  was,  but  as 
a  faithful,  conscientious  traveler  I  have  no  alternative.  It  was 
a  man  quarreling  with  (I  suppose)  his  wife.  For  how  many 
months  has  this  been  an  unknown  sound  to  my  ears !  I  heard 
two  women  quarreling  in  Bogota,  and  came  near  seeing  a  quar- 
rel of  two  bogas  on  the  Magdalena ;  but  these  men  are  of  a  de- 
graded race  and  mixed  blood,  ignorant  and  half  civilized,  wear 
machetes  to  cut  bushes,  and  not  a  bowie-knife  to  fight  with, 
and  do  not  even  whip  their  wives. 

There  is  a  hospital  for  lepers  here.  I  was  anxious  to  visit 
it,  but  my  friends  protested ;  so  much  would  they  dread  the  in- 
troduction of  elephantiasis  into  their  families,  to  gratify  my  curi- 
osity. I  can  not  think  the  disease  so  contagious  as  they  im- 
agine, for  I  do  not  hear  of  those  who  live  with  lepers  contract- 
ing it. 

I  attended  the  funeral  of  a  General  Borrero — ^not,  as  I  then 
supposed,  the  candidate  for  President  in  1847.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  La  Tercera,  the  third  order  of  St.  Francis,  and  according- 
ly was  buried  as  a  monk.  "  Wiicn  the  devil  was  sick,  the  devil 
a  monk  would  be."    His  body  lay,  the  night  before  the  funeral, 
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in  a  chapel  of  the  convent,  TIte  next  day  they  sung  the  mass 
of  the  defunct,  with  the  accompaniment  of  the  hest  musicians 
and  vocalists  that  couid  be  hired  in  Cali, 

Then  marched  forth  a  long  procession  through  the  streets, 
with  hats  off,  and  candles  thirty  inches  long  and  two  in  diam- 
eter, dropping  wax  in  the  street.  Tliey  went  to  a  small  church, 
or  chapel,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Cali,  adjoining  the  old 
cemetery.  Here  some  farther  singing  and  praying  was  perform- 
ed, and  the  procession  proceeded  eastward,  out  of  town  and  over 
the  plain,  to  the  new  cemetery,  where  as  yet  no  chapel  has  heen 
built.  I  did  not  enter  the  cemetery  with  the  procession,  nor 
see  the  body  deposited  in  its  last  resting-place,  oiving  to  a  little 
accident  in  leaping  one  of  the  stagnant  brooks  that  cut  the  plain 
in  every  direction ;  I  had  landed  in  a  soft  spot,  and  covered  my- 
self with  rich  Hack  mud  nearly  up  to  my  knees.  "When  I  had 
got  it  washed  off,  and  had  entered  the  cemetery,  the  body  was 
already  placed  in  a  brick  b6veda,  or  oven,  about  three  feet  high, 
and  they  were  building  up  the  mouth.  Burnt  bricks  are  al- 
ways used  for  this  work. 

One  other  great  affair  came  off  here,  the  celebration  of  the 
triumph  of  the  Liberales,  on  7th  March,  1849,  when  President 
Lopez  was  elected  president.  The  affeir  was  official,  and,  frank- 
ly to  speak  my  sentiments,  therefore  in  bad  taste.  Especially 
it  was  adding  insult  to  injury  to  require  the  Franciscan  monks 
to  celebrate  an  event  that  grieved  the  heart  of  every  fanatic 

The  celebration  began,  of  course,  with  the  vesper  of  the  day, 
on  Sunday  night;  this  was  by  an  illumination.  As  there  is 
no  window-breaking  mob  here,  and  no  windows  to  be  broken, 
the  affair  suffered  in  brilliancy  accordingly.  In  the  Plaza  there 
were  but  thirty-one  lights,  and  most  of  these  were  in  the  bal- 
conies of  government  oiEces. 

On  Monday  there  was  a  grand  mass  in  San  Francisco.  Ar- 
tillery and  infantry  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  church.  At 
the  proper  time,  when  all  the  bells  rang,  the  drums  also  beat, 
and  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  thunder  of  cannon  added 
wings  to  the  devotion  of  the  dense  crowd  that  filled  the  vast  and 
beautiful  church.  Soldiers  on  parade  do  not  kneel  or  remove 
caps  at  mass. 

From  my  Conservador  friend,  Don  Eladio  Vargas,  and  the 
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amiatle  botanist,  Senor  Jose  Maria  Triana,  of  the  Comision  Co- 
regrafica,  whom  I  unexpectedly  met  here  together,  I  had  most 
of  my  information  about  that  memorable  day. 

"The  day  they  celebrate,"  says  Don  Eladio,  "was  one  of 
the  saddest  in  the  annals  of  New  Granada,  not  more  in  its  con- 
eequences  than  in  itself.  It  was  the  triumph  of  the  poniards  of 
a  Bogota  mob  over  the  representatives  of  the  people.  They 
were  besieged  in  the  Church  of  Santo  Domingo,  where  the  ses- 
sion was  held,  and  elected  Lopez  only  to  escape  assassination." 
"  What  assassination  nor  what  squashes  (calabazas)  ?"  says 
Pepe  Triana.  "Who  but  your  idol  Mosqucra  had  the  command 
of  the  military  in  Bogota  at  the  time  ?  I  myself  was  one  of 
that  mob,  as  you  call  us.  I  know  not  one  of  us  that  was  armed. 
The  only  arms  I  saw  there  were  a  pair  of  pistols,  which  were 
handed  to  Dr.  Ospina,  Mosquera's  evil  genius ;  nor  do  I  know 
of  others,  except  that  two  Conservador  representatives,  Neira 
and  Pardo  the  pious,  intimated  that  they  were  prepared  to  sell 
their  lives  as  dearly  as  possible.  And  I  know  that  the  military 
preparations  were  complete.  The  night  before,  the  cannon  were 
loaded  with  grape.  All  the  horses  of  the  cavalry  had  their  sad- 
dles on  all  night,  and,  at  the  time,  all  the  troops  were  drawn  up 
at  the  barracks  with  guns  loaded  with  ball.  Lines  of  trumpet- 
ers, disguised  in  citizens'  dress,  extended  from  Santo  Domingo 
to  all  the  barracks.  Within,  of  course,  the  trumpeter  that  al- 
ways attends  the  sessions  of  Congress  was  present  in  his  uni- 
form. What  danger  eould  threaten  Congress  with  these  prep- 
M-ations  ?" 

Y.  "  I  do  not  deny  your  account  of  the  preparations :  it  was 
the  President's  duty  to  make  them.  But  you  dare  not  deny 
that  Congress  was  threatened.  This  I  will  prove  beyond  con- 
tradiction fram  the  '  Apuntamientos'  of  Samper.  First  he  says 
that '  because  Lopez  had  more  votes  in  the  popular  election  than 
Cuervo  and  Gori  together,  the  democratic  party  rightly  consid- 
ered that  this  circumstance  authorized  them  to  demand  his  elec- 
tion— lo  autorizaba  para  exijirla  /'  page  444.  Next,  page  446, 
'  At  each  ballot  which  contained  the  name  of  General  L6pez, 
there  arose  in  the  auditory  an  exclamation  of  joy  and  enthusi- 
asm like  the  strophe  of  a  triumphal  hymn :  a  vague  and  sudden 
murmur,  which  expressed  disgust,  was  the  echo  to  the  name  of 
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Dr.  Cuervo.'  And  again, '  When,  at  the  third  ballot,  the  choice 
was  limited  to  two  candidates,  and  Cuervo  had  43  votes,  Lopez 
41,  and  the  rest  were  blank,  some  of  the  harra  thought  Cuervo 
was  elected,  and  a  prolonged  murmur,  like  the  distant  roar  of 
the  tempest,  resounded  under  the  dome  of  the  temple.'  Those 
blank  votes  are  said  to  have  been  cast  by  way  of  experiment,  to 
see  whether  they  could  elect  Cuervo  and  be  safe." 

T.  "  Still  there  was  no  mob  and  no  menace,  for  then  Con- 
gress ordered  the  church  to  be  cleared.  All  went  out  (juietly 
into  the  bitter  cold  rain,  and  waited  in  the  open  street  while  the 
last  decisive  ballot  was  taken.  And  that  infamous  vote  of  Ma- 
riano Ospina  '  for  Jos^  Hilario  L6pez,  in  order  that  Congress  be 
not  assassinated,'  was  the  beginning  of  the  calumny  that  you 
are  now  trying  to  keep  alive." 

Now  what  can  an  impartial  traveler  make  out  of  a  discussion 
like  this  ?  My  conclusion  is  that  the  will  of  the  nation  was  ex- 
ecuted in  the  election  of  Lopez ;  that  Congress  was  not  free  in 
the  election,  and  that  there  was  danger  in  resisting  the  will  of 
the  populace ;  that  they  yielded  to  it  partly  through  cowardice, 
and  partly  because  their  conscience  convicted  them  of  the  wrong 
they  wished  to  do  in  defeating  the  will  of  the  nation ;  and,  last- 
ly, that  the  pressure  exerted  upon  them  amounted  only  to  im- 
plied threats,  which  probably  never  would  have  been  executed. 
And  I  think  that  Samper  throws  some  light  on  this  question  in 
hia  remarks  on  the  election  of  Joaquin  Mosquera  in  1830,  when 
the  "  youth  of  Bogota  succeeded  in  inspiring  the  Convention 
with  confidence."  This  draws  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
elections  are  not  always  free.  The  conduct  of  President  Mos- 
quera  was  admirable  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  especially 
when,  at  the  close,  he  promptly  went  to  the  residence  of  Lopez 
to  congratulate  him  on  hia  election. 

An  accidental  circumstance  led  mo  to  call  on  Dr.  Manuel 
Maria  Mollarino.  I  supposed  him  at  the  time  to  be  an  M.D., 
but,  judging  from  his  library,  I  infer  that  he  is  (as  are  most  of  the 
doctors  here)  an  LL.D,  I  little  foresaw  then  that  the  supreme 
power  was  so  soon  to  be  placed  in  his  hands  as  Vice-president. 
He  is  an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  speaks  very  good  English ; 
better,  I  think,  than  any  one  I  have  met  who  has  not  resided  in 
an  Englisli  country,  or,  as  Vice-president  Obaldia,  on  the  Isth- 
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urns.  He  ia  a  Conservador,  Taut  not  of  an  ultra  stamp,  and, 
had  he  any  power  in  his  hands,  would  use  it  well ;  but  the  Pres- 
ident is  too  much  like  a  head  clerk  to  sign  papers. 

There  are  some  fine  walks  about  Cali,  but  none  better  than 
up  to  the  Church  of  San  Nicolas,  on  a  high  knoll  that  overlooks 
the  whole  city.  Leaving  this  on  my  left,  and  descending  to- 
ward the  river,  I  followed  up  its  right  bank.  I  passed  the  aque- 
duct which  supplies  Cali  with  water  at  a  place  where  it  was 
carried  over  a  hollow.  I  was  surprised  that  it  was  not  larger, 
although  I  believe  it  is  larger  than  any  in  Bogota ;  its  external 
dimensions  are  only  about  thirty  inches  square.  Farther  up  it 
ia  an  open  acequia.  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes  here,  for  it 
seemed  that  the  acequia  descended  toward  the  river,  while  the 
water  was  flowing  in  it  quite  rapidly  ftom  the  river.  I  had  to 
stop  and  examine  before  I  could  convince  myself  of  the  optical 
illusion. 

Farther  up,  I  ended  my  southward  progress  where  the  road 
to  Buenaventura  crosses  the  river.  An  immense  pile  of  bales 
of  tobacco,  incased  in  hide,  were  here  waiting  cither  for  the  mules 
to  rest  or  for  others  to  be  hired.  I  am  now  in  latitude  3°  25' 
north,  and  perhaps  nearer  the  equator  than  I  shall  ever  be  ^ain. 
But  no  differences  of  latitude  are  felt  here.  Like  the  length  of 
days  near  the  solstice,  where  a  week  makes  not  so  much  varia- 
tion as  a  single  day  at  the  equinoxes,  the  seven  degrees  I  have 
traversed  in  these  pages  make  but  an  imperceptible  diiference, 
while  that  of  the  two  degrees  between  New  York  and  Boston  is 
very  considerable. 

There  are  interesting  coal  mines  and  beds  of  lignite  near  Cali 
that  deserve  the  attention  of  the  traveler,  and  some  things  here 
that  might  richly  reward  the  mineralogist,  but  I  did  not  learn  of 
them  in  season  to  visit  them. 

I  left  Cali  in  company  with  Senor  Triana  and  Senor  Mon- 
zon,  director  of  some  mining  operations  which  we  wished  to  visit 
atVijes.  We  crossed  the  Cali  over  a  brick  bridge,  the  longest 
and  best  bridge,  as  well  as  the  last,  that  I  have  seen  in  ail  New 
Granada.  It  is  wide  enough  for  a  carriage  to  p^s,  and  con- 
sists of  seven  arches.  You  would  forget  where  you  are  while 
looking  at  the  bridge ;  but  look  above  at  the  washerwomen  that 
line  the  bank,  or  the  swimming  boys  and  swimming  girls  below, 
and  you  will  see  tlut  you  are  in  New  Granada  yet. 
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Another  stream  is  to  te  passed,  and  you  are  fairly  on  the  way. 
I  saw  on  a  shed  or  hut  as  I  left  a  singular  roof  of  guadua.  It 
was  made  of  stems  split  in  two.  One  set  was  placed  like  open 
troughs,  side  hy  side,  running  straight  down  from  the  ridge-pole 
to  the  eaves.  Over  the  adjacent  edges  of  these  were  reversed 
an  equal  number  of  others,  that  prevented  the  rain  from  getting 
in  lietween  them. 

Under  a  large  tree  hy  the  wayside  we  found  a  man  resting, 
who  begged  of  us.  He  gave  as  a  reason  for  giving  him  alms 
that  he  was  a  convict  recently  liberated  from  presidio.  ^Farther 
on,  as  we  were  going  south,  on  our  left  hand,  Seiior  Monzon 
showed  us  a  natural  picture,  an  Ecce  Homo.  Like  the  Old  Man 
of  the  Mountain,  in  the  White  Hills  of  New  Hampshire,  the  re- 
semblance appears  in  but  one  point ;  but,  unlike  that,  it  requires 
considerable  imagination  to  see  it  at  all :  I  utterly  failed. 

Here  we  come  to  the  most  terrible  quagmire  that  I  have  ever 
seen  out  of  the  Quindio,  except,  perliaps,  on  some  of  the  roads 
to  the  bank  of  the  Cauca.  I  crossed  it  once  in  the  dark,  and, 
in  all  my  travels,  I  have  suffered  no  more  from  fear.  Deliver 
me  from  the  quagmires,  and  I  will  meet  cheerfully  the  preci- 
pices, fierce  bulls,  robbers,  and  serpents, 

I  stopped  tliat  night  at  the  Hacienda  of  Arroyo-hondo,  a  be- 
nighted stranger.  I  met  that  ready  hospitality  that  never  fails 
a  gentleman  in  any  house  or  cottage  in  a  land  where  negatives 
are  almost  unknown;  "in  the  sweet  land  of  m,"  as  one  calls  it. 
Here  I  saw  perhaps  the  oldest  eane-mill  that  goes  by  water- 
power  in  tlie  country.  The  rollers  were  of  copper,  brought  from 
the  south,  or  else  extracted  from  a  mine  near  Vijcs.  They  are 
upright,  and  the  water-wheel  is  a  tub-wheel.  It  is  not  well  con- 
trived, and  never  before  have  I  found  copper  cheaper  than  iron. 
A  mile  or  two  to  our  left  is  the  town  of  Tumbo,  Still  farther 
north  is  a  hacienda  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  there  is  a 
lime-kiln.  The  only  other  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca  is,  as  I 
have  said,  at  Yijes,  a  little  farther  down.  A  curious  bird  here 
attracted  my  attention.  It  was  a  species  of  swallow,  a  variety 
of  Hirundo  rufa,  it  is  said,  that  has  two  long  tail-feathers  pro- 
jecting like  the  divergent  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  hence  call- 
ed tijareta.  Another  of  the  wading  tribe  is  here  found,  always 
on  dry  ground,  picking  up  snails  or  other  helpless  animals  with 
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its  long,  curved  bill.  From  its  cry  it  is  called  cocli,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Scopus.  Another  bird,  looking  much  like  a  hawk, 
has  quite  similar  habits.  It  is  often  seen  perched  on  tho  back 
of  a  cow,  particularly  if  she  be  lying  down.  It  is  supposed  to 
free  cattle  from  insects  that  infest  them,  and  is  therefore  called 
garropatero.     It  may  be  Crotophaga  Piririgua. 

The  hiUs,  and  therefore  the  road,  are  approaching  the  river. 
We  are  here  on  the  principal  road  from  Call  to  Buga,  and  also 
to  Eoldanillo  on  this  side,  till  here  the  two  roads  part,  and  the 
one  directs  itself  to  a  ferry,  and  the  other  to  a  spur  of  the  hiU, 
over  which  it  climbs.  I  left  them  both  and  turned  to  a  hacien- 
da in  a  nook  of  the  hills,  called  San  Marcos.  Here  I  found  a 
pleasant  family,  and,  by  a  trip  up  a  small  stream,  gained  some 
interesting  information. 

I  went  up  about  three  miles.  I  rose  steadily,  but  not  rapid- 
ly. No  extraordinary  skill  would  be  here  needed  to  make  a 
tolerable  wagon-road.  Here  I  found  solid  rock  every  where, 
which  much  reminded  me  of  the  mica-slate  regions  of  Vermont. 
Veins  of  quartz  were  abundant,  and  often  auriferous.  There 
were  some  small  waterfalls,  the  first  of  even  six  inches  that  I 
had  seen,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca.  At  length  I  came  to 
where  a  ridge  of  earth  seemed  to  stretch  across  the  valley.  I 
stood  on  it,  and  west  of  me  extended  the  Valley  of  the  Dagua, 
that  empties  into  the  Pacific  at  Buenaventura.  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  there  can  be  any  easier  way  for  a  wagon-road  from 
Bogota  to  the  Pacific  than  this.  The  port  is  almost  exactly 
west  of  where  I  stand,  and  it  can  not  be  twenty  miles  to  tide- 
water. 

Returning  to  San  Marcos,  they  gave  me  the  first  fruit  of  the 
pitajaya  that  I  ever  saw ;  I  mean  the  yellow  pitajaya,  for  the 
red  one  is  not  worth  eating.  The  true  Cereus  Pitajaya  of 
Jacquin  ia  said  to  be  a  maritime  species,  with  the  fruit  scarlet 
without  and  white  within,  while  this  excellent  fruit  is  yellow, 
both  rind  and  pulp.  I  call  it  one  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  tropics. 
I  have  never  seen  the  expanded  flower  of  any  species  of  Cereus 
here.     They  open  at  night. 

Itiding  under  a  tall  Capparidatc  tree,  I  began  to  rise  a  rocky 
spur  of  the  Caldas  chain.  Soon  on  my  right  were  some  old 
diggings,  from  whence  is  said  to  have  come  all  the  copper  of  the 
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bells  of  the  convent  of  San  Francisco  in  Cali,  In  a  few  rods 
of  it  are  more  recent  excavations  for  gold,  now  arrested,  I  am 
told,  by  a  lawsuit.  The  spur  reaches  down  to  the  very  river 
bank,  and  then  bends  down  the  river  as  if  to  meet  another  spur 
sent  off  a  few  miles  below.  Between  is  a  large  plain,  mostly 
shut  in  by  steep  hills,  which,  however,  do  not  prevent  it  iiom 
having  a  water-front  on  the  muddy  Cauca  of  a  mile  or  so. 
This  is  the  Plain  of  Vijcs,  where  our  story  had  its  beginning, 
and  where  it  is  soon  to  reach  its  end. 

A  steep  descent  brought  me  to  the  small  village  of  mud  and 
thatch  where  Sefiores  Monzon  and  Triana  were  awaiting  me, 
and  also  dinner  at  the  hospitable  board  of  the  former.  Seiior 
Migael  Caldas  lives  opposite,  in  far  the  best  house  in  town. 
He  has  had  a  comb  manufactory  here,  the  machinery  of  which 
he  has  just  sold  to  some  gentlemen  in  Cerrito,  opposite  here,  in 
the  eastern  Banda.  Corahs  ought  to  be  a  profitable  manufac- 
ture where  horns  bear  only  a  nominal  price ;  but  no  factories 
can  flourish  here  till  there  are  more  necessities  and  fewer  holi- 
days. The  combs  were  carelessly  made,  and  the  utmost  a 
Caucan  establishment  can  aim  at  now  is  to  supply  the  local  de- 
mand, which  is  chiefly  for  side-combs,  and  perhaps  a  few  drcss- 
ing-combs.  They  are  by  no  means  so  important  an  ornament 
as  at  the  North. 

Minos  should  be  translated  deposits  rather  than  mines.  The 
works  of  Sehor  Caicedo,  under  the  directions  of  Senor  Mon- 
zon, are  rather  explorations  than  mines.  There  are  two  veins 
opened  in  half  a  mile  of  the  Plaza,  and  a  mill  constructing  for 
grinding  and  amalgamation.  It  does  not  look  to  me  as  if  it 
would  work.  There  are  some  gold-washers  here — a  queer  race. 
They  have  a  chief  who  is  paid  for  doing  nothing  but  to  manage 
them  and  keep  them  at  work.  They  wash  in  an  ox-hom  flat- 
tened out.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  skill  to  separate  micro- 
scopic particles  of  gold  from  the  heavy  ferruginous  sand,  and 
bring  it  to  sight,  when  it  is  said  pintarse — to  paint  itsel£ 
Their  operations  here  do  not  pay.  All  the  hope  of  Vijes  is  in 
the  quartz,  which,  I  should  judge,  might  be  valuable  when  prop- 
erly wrought. 

Seiior  Caldas  is  a  highly  intelligent  man,  but  perhaps  the 
most  violent  Conservador  I  have  met  with ;  and  not  without 
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reason.  At  the  last  election  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  a 
gang,  I  might  say,  of  soldiers  were  sent  down  to  arrest  him, 
and  he  was  dragged  off  to  Cali.  The  only  reason  why  he  has 
not  committed  treason  was  for  the  want  of  any  chance  to  suc- 
ceed.    The  idea  was  simply  absurd. 

I  have  reserved  till  now  the  mention  of  a  sight  that  met  my 
eyes  frequently  between  Buga  and  Palmira.  I  saw  many  fields 
that  had  once  been  fenced,  of  which  the  fence  was  destroyed.  I 
think  I  have  known  a  mile,  I  might  say  miles  together,  destroyed, 
They  tell  me  that  a  thousand  men  have  heen  employed  in  this 
work  of  devastation  at  once.  I  applied  to  the  authorities  for  an 
explanation  of  the  matter,  but  for  a  long  time  received  none,  but 
then  received  too  much.     I  never  was  able  to  read  it  all. 

"No  man  can  dispute  or  explain  away,"  says  Sehor  Caldaa, 
"  the  chief  facts.  Your  own  eyes,  Sehor,  have  seen  the  devas- 
tation of  once  flourishing  properties  ;  but  that  is  little.  The 
men  who  did  it  called  themselves  Perrcristas.  Perrero  means 
a  dog-whip,  the  heaviest  whip  known  here,  with  handle  of  guay- 
acan  and  lash  of  raw-hide.  Tlie  owners  of  these  fields  were 
whipped  with  them  whenever  they  caught  them.  Many  suf- 
fered this  ignominy.  Many  left  their  property  to  ruin,  and 
lived  in  the  large  towns  in  poverty  and  want,  and  not  even  then 
in  safety.  Houses,  too,  were  damaged,  as  the  Sciior  has  also 
seen.  Women  were  violated.  And  aU  this  was  done  by  the 
secret  orders  of  President  Lopez  and  his  more  infamous  success- 
or Obando." 

"  I  can  not  deny  the  crimes,"  replies  Triana ;  "  but  there  are 
extenuating  circumstances  that  you  do  not  mention ;  and  as  to 
their  origin,  I  can  not  agree  with  you  in  attributing  them  to  even 
the  gobemadores,  and  still  less  to  the  President.  There  has  al- 
ways been  a  ferocity  in  the  politics  on  tins  side  of  the  Quindio. 
More  blood  has  been  shed  in  this  valley  than  in  all  the  rest  of 
the  republic.  Pasto  has  always  been  an  active  or  dormant 
volcano.  The  property  of  this  central  part  of  the  valley  has 
been  all  in  the  hands  of  rich  holders  of  slaves  and  mines  in  the 
Choco.  They  have  had  no  sympathy  with  the  poor.  They 
have  been  the  owners  of  a  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
valley  also,  till  the  law  made  them  loose  then"  grasp  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1852." 
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"  But  what  has  the  liberation  of  slaves  in  1852  to  do  with 
tliis  matter  of  1849  and  '50  ?" 

"  The  liheration,  little ;  the  anticipation  of  a  premature  liber- 
ation, much.  Even  in  Bogota,  never  had  there  been  such  po- 
Htical  fiiry  as  characterized  the  period  after  the  presidential  elec- 
tion of  1849,  when  the  excitement  ought  to  have  become  quiet, 
The  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  Jesuits  were  all  busy.  School- 
boys formed  political  societies;  young  ladies,  at  their  windows, 
frowned  on  gentlemen  whose  pohtics  they  did  not  like,  and  even 
women  of  mature  age  joined  in  societies  for  the  extermination 
of  democracy  as  an  enemy  to  religion.  Such  were  the  societies 
of  the  Boy-God— Nino  Dies.  All  this  was  before  the  Lopez 
administration  had  done  good  or  evil," 

"  Were  these  sclioolboys  all  Conscxvadores  1  "Was  there  no 
Sociedad  Democratlca,  no  Escuela  Republic  ana  ?" 

"  There  must  be  defense  where  there  is  attack.  The  adminis- 
tration must  free  itself  of  its  most  dangerous  enemies,  the  Jesu- 
its, and  how  ?  Congress  was  in  session,  but,  before  any  law  rel- 
ative to  them  could  have  passed  both  houses,  even  had  the  Sen- 
ado  been  willing  to  support  the  administration,  their  machina- 
tions would  have  broken  out  into  a  rebellion  from  Cucuta  to 
Tuquerres ;  so,  while  the  '  Gaceta  Oficial'  was  preparing,  as 
usual,  the  daring  decree  in  the  '  Gaceta  Oficial  Extra'  of  18th 
May,  1851,  was  printed  elsewhere,  and  suddenly  the  whole  fra- 
ternity were  pat  on  the  march  at  a  day's  warning,  and  with  no 
opportunity  to  spring  their  mine." 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  Cauca  ?" 
"  Simply  that  here  Conservadores  and  oppressors  were  the 
same,  and  that  their  fury  prompted  to  deeds  that  provoked  the 
oppressed  beyond  endurance,  I  quote  Samper's  'Apuntami- 
entos,'  page  533 :  '  The  oligarchy  denied  to  the  commonalty 
the  unoccupied  land,  denied  them  wood,  and  the  fields  and  wa- 
ters that  they  could  use,  and  must  have  in  order  to  live.  They 
imprisoned  them  for  debt ;  they  insulted  them  with  a  contempt 
that  concealed  the  fear  they  had  of  them ;  they  vilified  them  in 
speeches,  and  slandered  them  by  the  press ;  they  denied  the  de- 
pendent man  his  rights,  whipped  and  martyrized  him  if  he  were 
slave,  despised  him  if  he  were  free,  oppressed  him  with  monop- 
olies, brutified  him  with  superstition,  and  charged  on  liim  as  a 
crime  the  popular  victory  of  the  7th  of  March.' " 
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"  Gammon.  The  fact  was  that  tlie  land  and  many  of  the  in- 
hahitanta  were  owned  by  the  rich,  but  the  lower  classes  had  fuU 
opportunities  to  buy  their  liberty  and  land.  They  did  not 
choose  to.  To  do  thia  they  must  be  industrious  and  econom- 
ical, two  things  they  hated.  They  heard  that  it  was  preached 
in  Bogota  that  '  property  is  robbery ;'  and  here  is  the  explana- 
tion of  the  whole.  These  poor  people  were  instigated  to  carry 
out  this  new  gospel  and  bring  on  the  millennium  of  barbarism." 
"  And  Lopez  directed  these  outrages  ?" 
"  That  I  most  seriously  believe,  but  I  do  not  expect  to  con- 
vince you.  I  fully  believe  tliat  two  sets  of  directions  were  sent 
to  OaH  to  our  Gobernador  Mercado,  one  to  publish  and  another 
to  act  by :  one  to  suppress  outrage,  and  the  other  to  encourage 
it.  But  I  do  know,  and  you  can  not  deny,  that  Antonio  Mateus, 
then  jefe  politico  of  the  canton  de  Palmira,  and  at  this  accursed 
moment  Gobernador  of  Cauca — " 

"  By  the  free  vote  of  a  majority  of  the  citizens  of  the  prov- 
ince." 

"Ay,  if  yoTi  will  have  it  so.  Do  you  doubt  that  he  himself, 
while  jefe  poUtico,  headed  bands  of  perreristas  ?  Do  you  doubt 
that  he  stood  looking  on  while  twelve  of  his  bandits  in  suc- 
cession outraged  a  respectable  lady  in  open  day  in  the  Plaza  of 
Candelaria  ?" 

"I  can  not  justify  any  wrong,  however  much  provoked,  nor 
am  I  going  to  say  that  I  think  Mateus  an  honest  man ;  but 
how  can  I  tell  what  to  believe  when  Conservador  malice  spares 
not  even  the  dead  ?     Have  you  seen  the  poetry  on  the  death  of 
Carlos  Gomez,  gobernador  of  Cauca  ?     While  his  poor  widow 
is  overwhelmed  with  her  affliction,  the  Conservadores  are  singing, 
" '  Earth  has  one  bandit  less, 
And  toll  one  davil  more,' " 
"  Well,  if  it  was  not  his  complicity,  it  wag  at  least  his  inef- 
iiciency  that  brought  all  this  ruin  on  so  many  haciendas,  and 
impoverished  the  provincia  he  was  sent  to  govern.     Samper 
himself  admits  as  much  while  defending  the  Lopez  administrar- 
tion  as  best  he  may.     He  says,  '  Governor  Jlcrcado  has  been  to 
Governor  G6mez  as  Buenaventura  was  to  Cauca,  as  small  faults 
are  to  crime.'     And  when  the  mob  assassinated  Pinto  and  Mo- 
rales in  Cartago,  on  19th  June,  1851,  the  very  best  that  could 
Ll 
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be  said  of  the  gobernador  would  be  tbat  he  was  near  the  spot, 
and  took  no  part  either  in  killing  or  saving  them  ;  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mateus  hy  Obando  as  governor  of  Cauca,  even  had 
he  been  innocent,  was  an  outrage,  since  so  many  regarded  him 
as  a  monster.  He  first  appointed  Wencealao  Caravajal,  a  Lil)- 
oral,  it  is  true,  but  a  fair  man.  Did  the  Conservadorea  oppose 
liis  plans  ?" 

"  No,  they  spoke  well  of  him." 

"Well,  Sefior  Holton,  did  not  you  witness  the  panic  tha"; 
spread  over  the  province  when  he  was  superseded  hy  Mateus  T' 
"  I  must  say,"  I  replied,  "  that  I  regretted  that  step  of  Oban- 
do's.  If  he  be  a  good  man,  even  the  heads  of  government  judge 
him  ill.  I  asked  a  member  of  the  eahinet  the  reason  of  this  ap- 
pointment, and  he  told  me  it  was  Obando's  own  act,  opposed 
strongly  by  all  the  cabinet,  but  persisted  in  with  sueh  earnest- 
ness tecause  Mateus  had  done  Obando  some  personal  service, 
that  finally  they  yielded  out  of  respect  to  the  President.  I  re- 
gard it  as  the  woret  act,  perhaps  the  only  bad  act  of  Obando's 
adminis  tr  ation. " 

"Now,  Sefior  Norteamericano,"  continued  Caldas,  "I  have 
heard  you  speak  of  insurrection  as  in  all  cases  a  crime,  and  con- 
demn that  of  1851.  Had  you  been  here  then,  what  advice 
would  you  have  given  these  men  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cauea 
when  their  fences  were  destroyed,  their  wives  and  daughters  out- 
raged under  the  very  eyes  of  the  oificers  of  the  law,  and  their 
backs  exposed  to  the  infamy  of  the  lash  ?  Would  you  advise 
patient  submission  or  rebellion?" 

"  It  w^  a  hard  case,"  I  replied ;  "  and  I  never  felt  so  much 
like  justifying  Mosquera,  Herran,  and  Axboleda  as  at  this  mo- 
ment.    But  did  insurrection  remedy  the  evil  ?" 

"No;  nor  do  I  know  of  any  remedy  but  to  migrate  to  a 
country  that  has  a  reliable  government.  Do  you  think  the 
United  States  could  be  prevailed  on  to  make  this  region  a  part 
.of  their  territory  T' 

"  Such  a  step  would  be  highly  inexpedient  for  us.  Now  we 
have  a  compact  territory,  so  that  when  once  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  are  united  by  railroad,  no  power  can  attack  any  part  of 
our  countiy  so  easily  as  we  could  defend  it.  But  add  to  our 
territory  the  Sandwich  Islands,  Panama,  or  Cuba,  or  this  val- 
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ley,  and  it  would  be  giving  bonds  to  other  nations  to  keep  the 
peace  with  them.  To  desire  it  would  be  aa  if  a  man  wished  his 
nose  longer  than  his  arm,  so  that  his  assailant  could  pull  it 
when  too  far  off  to  be  struck  for  his  offense.  The  addition  of 
any  island  or  detached  territory  would  he  a  curse  to  ua  which 
no  imaginary  acSvantages  would  repay." 

"  Then  I  see  but  one  remedy.  If  this  contimic,  we  must  kill 
and  dry  beef  enough  for  the  journey,  kill  all  our  other  cows  for 
the  gallinazos,  and  all  the  horses  we  do  not  need  on  our  jour- 
ney, burn  all  our  houses,  and  leave  our  fields  to  the  Red  Kepub- 
licans  to  fight  over ;  for  with  such  a  government  no  man  of  prop- 
erty can  live." 

Now  I  honestly  believe  that  there  is  at  least  a  shadow  of  jus- 
tice in  his  views.  What  with  Samper's  theory,  and  that  "blind 
faith  in  principles"  that  he  admires  so,  and  with  the  utter  ab- 
sence of  all  desire  of  propei-ty  in  the  masses,  the  majority  is  the 
most  dangerous  tyrant  this  nation  can  have.  But  I  will  return 
to  this  subject  after  speaking  of  some  things  about  here. 

One  strange  peculiarity  of  Vijes  is  that  the  lands  here  are 
common  property.  Some  man  in  times  past  owned  all  this 
plain,  and,  of  the  hills  adjoining,  a  quantity  unknown  to  me : 
from  their  steepness  and  aridity  it  would  seem  the  less  the  bet- 
ter. When  he  died  it  fell  to  his  heirs  without  division.  Some 
may  have  sold  half  their  share,  and  in  this  way  there  are  more 
than  a  hundred  owners  of  this  property.  There  are  many  cases 
of  this  kind  in  New  Granada,  and  laws  to  regulate  the  improve- 
ment of  the  soil  and  other  questions  that  must  arise  under  this 
cumbrous  co-proprietorship.  It  will  be  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
bring  about  a  division.  At  present  no  one  wishes  it,  for  large 
parts  of  this  fertile  plain  are  yet  untilled,  and  there  are  consid- 
erable parts  of  it  which  I  have  not,  in  these  many  days,  explored 
either  on  horseback  or  afoot.  It  includes  one  or  two  detached 
hills  in  it.     All  the  rest  is  level  and  fertile. 

The  population  of  the  district  is  1160,  most  of  whom  live  in 
the  village,  and  nearly  all  of  them  near  it  on  the  plain. 

Once  in  the  memory  of  man  this  people  attempted  a  new 
church.  They  fairly  began  it  and  stopped.  The  Cuia,  I  he- 
iieve,  has  not  yet  given  up  all  hope  of  getting  them  at  work  on 
it  again,  hut  I  see  little  prospect  of  it.     He  is  the  best  preacher 
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I  have  heard  in  New  Granada,  where  preaching  is  so  rare,  and 
preaching  talent  still  rarer.  At  the  time  I  heard  him  he  was 
holding  a  protracted  meeting,  aa  we  should  say,  that  is,  preach- 
ing every  evening,  for  more  than  a  week,  preparatory  to  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State.  If  it  makes  every  priest  work 
as  hard  aa  he  did,  the  new  arrangement  will  keep  them  from 
eating  so  much  of  the  bread  of  idieneaa. 

Perhaps  earlier  it  would  have  kept  him  from  other  evils  also, 
for  they  say  that  in  his  leisure  he  got  so  attached  to  a  damsel 
here  that  his  conduct  hecame  scandalous  for  even  a  priest. 
Finally,  the  authorities  went  to  the  parents  of  the  Cwnta,  as 
they  called  her,  coining  a  feminine  dimiimtive  from  cura,  and 
told  them  that  the  girl  eoidd  have  employment  as  a  servant  in 
the  beateria  of  Cali,  and  if  she  would  not  take  up  with  that  she 
should  have  a  place  in  prison  aa  a  vagabond.  So  much  care 
for  the  morals  of  a  priest  I  have  nowhere  else  seen,  nor  do  I  see 
the  use  in  it,  for  they  tell  me  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send 
off  six  or  eight  girls  more  before  they  could  get  his  morals  up 
to  the  standard  of  decency.  I  ventured  to  joke  his  profession 
on  account  of  tliis  notorious  weakness.  He  did  not  deny  the 
impeachment,  but  only  replied,  "  Somos  hombrea" — "we  are 
men." 

Here  I  met  with  quite  a  familiar  tropical  plant  for  the  first 
time,  Ctircus  purgans,  called  friar's  cathartic — purga  de  fraile. 
I  suspect  its  spread  over  the  globe  as  a  weed  has  been  aided  by 
its  convenience  aa  a  purgative  without  any  other  forethougiit 
than  to  drop  a  seed  into  the  ground.  I  met  with  another  inter- 
esting natural  production  here.  I  believe  it  was  a  veritable 
equis,  perhaps  the  most  venomous  snake  we  have.  He  was 
nearly  three  feet  long,  and,  as  I  was  without  weapon  or  boots, 
I  let  him  alone.  I  think  there  can  be  little  danger  of  a  bite 
through  a  boot  even  of  the  thinnest  leather.  The  softncaa  of 
leather  would  be  worse  than  thinneaa,  aa  I  think  two  thickneaa- 
ea  of  stiff  buckram  would  be  almost  a  perfect  protection. 

There  ia  a  hermit  living  in  the  bills  near  here.  He  is  said 
to  be  over  eighty,  thougli  he  ia  quite  smart  and  active.  Old 
people  are  not  numerous  in  New  Granada.  I  have  seen  very 
lew  indeed  ;  and  the  revered  class  of  genuine  hermits  I  thought 
had  died  out  in  past  centuries ;  but,  finding  so  much  of  past  ceii- 
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turies  living  about  me,  I  resolved  to  see  the  "  venerable  man'' 
with  my  own  eyea. 

In  the  simplicity  of  my  heart,  I  chose  the  sacred  hours  of  the 
Sabbath  for  thia  pious  pilgrimage,  and  was  soon  following  up 
the  north  branch  of  the  brook  of  Yijes,  among  the  ledges  from 
which  it  comes.  How  far  I  went  I  can  not  say.  The  path  had 
become  a  little  dimmer,  but  showed  no  disposition  to  die  out  or 
bifurcate,  so  I  went  on.  Just  as  I  was  on  the  point  of  giving 
up,  I  saw  a  platanal,  put,  one  would  think,  at  the  upper  limit  of 
the  plantain.  Still  I  saw  no  house,  and  went  on  ;  upward,  if 
not  heavenward,  was  my  way,  till  I  turned  a  point  of  rock  and 
came  in  sight  of  the  hut. 

Three  furious  dogs  came  instantly  bounding  out  at  me.  I 
confess  I  was  surprised,  for  wlien  one  visits  a  hermit,  he  does 
not,  as  ever  I  heard,  go  armed  against  the  hermit's  dogs.  Next 
came  the  hermit's  boy  running  out  after  the  dogs,  and  calling  to 
them  to  come  back.  So  I  got  safe,  to  the  house,  where  I  found 
not  only  the  hermit,  bat  the  hermit's  woman  and  the  hermit's 
family.  I  must  say  that  in  all  this  my  feelings  underwent 
something  of  a  revulsion.  A  hermit  ought  to  live  in  a  cave,  or, 
if  there  be  none,  at  least  in  a  hut  constructed  of  the  leafy  boughs 
of  trees ;  but  here  was  a  mud  cottage,  as  dirty  as  any  other,  and 
just  like  the  poorest  on  the  plain  below.  It  faced,  indeed,  a 
little  brook  that  ran  down  tlie  hill,  and  at  a  convenient  distance 
was  a  pretty  miniature  cascade,  a  rill  that  fell  into  it. 

I  looked  at  the  family,  counted  them,  and  estimated  the  mix- 
ture of  blood  in  their  veins.  There  was  a  daughter  and  two 
sons.  The  two  oldest  might  be  his,  but  the  younger  seemed  to 
have  met  with  some  accident  that  threw  a  greater  proportion  of 
African  blood  into  his  veins.  The  hermit's  woman  was  about 
forty,  half  his  own  age.  She  had  been  engaged  in  weaving  a 
niana.  The  loom  was  a  square  frame,  of  the  width  and  half  the 
length  of  a  ruana,  say  three  feet  wide  and  two  feet  high.  Threads 
of  warp  had  been  wound  round  and  round  it,  as  on  a  reel,  the 
color  being  changed  so  as  to  produce  the  requisite  stripes.  The 
woof  had  been  simply  inserted  by  sheer  industry,  without  any 
apparatus  to  separate  the  threads  of  the  warp,  and,  of  course, 
without  a  proper  shuttle.  "When  the  web  is  thus  completed, 
it  is  an  endless  piece,  and  if  sewed  up  at  one  side  would  make 
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a  aeamlesa  sack.  Instead  of  this,  it  is  cut  open,  and  an  open- 
ing cut  in  the  centre ;  it  is  hound  at  the  "  raw  edges,"  and  be- 
comes a  ruana. 

I  solicitously  assured  the  family  that  I  had  breakfasted,  had 
taken  chocokte,  that  I  needed  nothing  more.  All  would  not 
do.  Even  a  Granadino,  after  a  long  ivalk  like  this,  could  "  re- 
peat." The  chocolate  was  brought  me,  with  that  abominable 
cheese  already  crumbed  into  it  with  the  matron's  own  fingers. 
I  resolved  to  make  an  effort,  and  I  did.  One  thing  made  a 
greater  effort  necessary.  I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  liero  of  my- 
self in  swallowing  a  single  cup  of  cheese  and  chocolate,  hut  I 
will  tell  you  just  how  it  was.  Right  in  front  of  the  cottage, 
where  I  sat  on  the  poyo  by  the  door  (for  I  did  not  go  in),  was  a 
pole  covered  with  strings  of  beef  that  had  just  begun  to  dry.  I 
asked  the  hermit  why  his  beef  looked  so  black,  and  particularly 
why,  at  this  altitude,  it  smelt  so  strong.  He  told  me  that  the 
cow  had  been  killed  by  falling  from  a  precipice.  The  darkness 
of  the  flesh,  he  assured  me,  was  in  consequence  of  the  blood  in 
it,  which  also  increased  the  tendency  to  putrefaction,  and  ag- 
gravated the  circumstance  of  his  not  having  found  the  animal 
immediately  after  the  accident.  So  I  fished  out  the  cheese  with 
my  sp  d  at     t  thankful  that  it  was  not  beef,  and  sipped 

my  eh      1  t        k       no  questions  for  conscience'  sake. 

The  Id  m  n  h  d  been  a  lego,  layman,  or  servant  at  the  Fran- 
ciscan t  t  C  1 .  "When  lime  was  wanting  to  build  their 
beautif  t1  1  1  h  ame  out  to  Vijes  and  burned  lime  for  them 
till  the  edifice  was  completed,  "  In  consideration  of  which  serv- 
ices," says  a  document  he  showed  me,  already  some  twenty-five 
years  old,  "  he  shall  have  the  privilege  of  being  buried  as  a  Fran- 
ciscan monk  when  he  dies,"  And  now  I  am  fully  resigned  that 
eremitism  die  with  him  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth  before  I 
see  any  thing  more  of  it. 

I  made  a  much  more  pleasant  excursion  to  Espinal  in  the 
next  nook  below  Vijes.  About  a  mile  from  the  town  I  began 
to  climb  the  spur  that  bounds  this  plain  on  the  north.  I  had 
a  beautiful  view  at  the  top,  and  then  descended  to  a  long,  nar- 
row plain,  pinched  in  between  the  mountain  and  the  river. 
Then  came  another  hill,  from  the  top  of  whicli  I  could  look 
down  on  the  plain  of  Espinal.     I  found  afterward  that  at  this 
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stage  of  water  it  is  easier  to  get  past  the  bases  of  these  hills  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cauca,  by  which  course,  on  my  return,  I  saved 
my  horse  much  severe  climbing.  After  reaching  the  plain,  I 
passed  a  plantation  of  guadua ;  a  profitable  investment  of  mon- 
ey, and  a  good  use  of  that  rare  characteristic  here,  forethought. 
Never  before  have  I  met  with  this  grass — here  a  necessary  of 
life-— except  growing  spontaneously. 

Espinal  and  Vijes  may  have  been  alike  in  their  origin.  All 
the  difference  between  them  may  depend  on  the  entailment  of 
Espinal,  which  kept  it  unpopulated,  and  the  property  of  a  single 
heir,  while  undivided  fractions  of  the  Vijes  land  gave  rise  to  a 
village,  filled  with  heirs  of  the  original  proprietor,  and  assignees 
of  those  heirs,  and  heirs  of  those  assignees,  and  so  on. 

I  had  intended  to  strike  into  the  Caldas  Cordillera  here,  to 
join  some  friends  that  were  gold-hunting  there,  but  the  family 
at  Espinal  assured  me  that  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and 
that  they  must  return  to-night,  so  I  awaited  them. 

Espinal  has  a  splendid  Canaveral,  or  cane-field,  that  has  been 
in  good  bearing  for  some  twenty  years,  costing  them  nothing  but 
the  fencing  the  while.  They  were  meditating  a  water-mill  for 
the  cane.  In  examining  the  stream,  I  fell  in  with  an  interest- 
ing vine,  Aristolochia  reticulata.  The  flower  is  small ;  the  fruit 
of  the  size  of  a  medium  cucumber,  but  when  ripe  it  dehisces 
into  an  elegant  basket  six  inches  in  diameter.  Another  splen- 
did species,  A.  lingens,  called  saragoza,  which  I  found  at  Car- 
tage and  La  Ribera,  has  a  much  larger  flower.  The  history  of 
a  single  flower  shows  how  the  botanist  has  occasionally  to 
fight  with  circumstances.  I  picked  the  only  flower  I  could 
find  or  had  ever  seen — a  superb  affair — on  Saturday  P.M.,  at 
Ribera.  On  Tuesday  night  I  lost  the  flower  at  ChoiTO,  two 
days  from  settlements.  On  Wednesday  I  threw  away  the  leaves 
at  Las  Piayas.  On  Monday  morning  I  found  the  flower  at  El 
Chori'O,  and  brought  it  home.  On  Tuesday  I  secured  new 
leaves.  During  the  week  the  ants  stole  the  flower,  and,  as  I 
could  not  get  another,  I  again  threw  away  the  leaves. 

The  history  of  a  shell  will  illustrate  also  the  chances  a  speci- 
men may  run.  I  brought  the  shell  in  question  to  Eibera  from 
beyond  Ei  Chorro.  The  ants  run  away  with  it.  After  I  lefi, 
it  was  found  and  sent  after  me  to  La  Paila.     I  left  it  there, 
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and  it  was  sent  to  me  in  Cartago,  There,  in  my  hurry,  it  was 
left  again.  On  my  third  night  in  the  Quindio  tlie  mailman 
overtook  me.  Carefully  drawing  a  small  packet  from  his  ca- 
rriel  (pocket  slung  by  a  belt),  he  unrolled  it,  and  behold,  that 
same  shell ! 

The  difficulties  I  have  had  in  hanging  my  hammock  in  the 
house  are  well  illustrated  by  the  mode  of  doing  it  at  Espinal, 
The  beams  were  too  close  to  the  ceiling  to  permit  the  rope  being 
thrown  over.  No  ladder  was  to  he  had.  I  placed  tiie  table  un- 
der a  beam,  set  an  ann-chair  on  the  table,  and  a  second  arm- 
chair on  the  ctrms  of  the  first,  and  then,  standing  on  the  arms  of 
the  second,  I  accomplished  my  purpose.  To  dimb  in,  I  put  the 
table  under  the  hammock,  and  a  chair  on  the  table- 
One  more  expedition  remains  for  me.  It  is  to  Bolivia,  the 
hacienda  of  Seiior  Caldas,  to  see  his  family,  and  to  examine  the 
approaches  to  the  Pacific.  I  had  seen  a  drove  of  cattle  go  up 
the  brook  toward  the  lime-kiln.  I  was  tDld  the}  were  going  to 
Panama  to  feed  the  laborers  on  the  ndroad  \.  ^entieman  of- 
fered himself  as  a  guide,  and  we  stait<-d  one  da^  on  the  same 
route.  The  wheel-road  (for  there  wag  once  a  lime  ctit  at  Vijes) 
soon  changed  to  a  bridle-road,  and  that  to  i  pith,  and  that  to  a 
goat-track,  and  still  our  course  waa  upward  on  the  locky  slope 
of  a  hill.  A  forest  crowned  the  summit,  but  seemed  not  to  ven- 
ture far  down  the  side.  Fire  must  once  ha\  e  destroyed  the  lower 
and  drier  woods :  it  was  probably  kindled  to  secure  pasturage. 
Thus  we  toiled  up  for  an  hour  or  two.  Then  we  stopped  to 
drink  at  the  stream.  Here  I  noticed  a  knoll  over  the  right  bank 
of  the  brook,  which  we  had  been  following  up,  though  always 
far  above  it,  and  on  the  hillside  on  the  left  bank.  There  were 
cattle  on  that  knoll,  and  I  wondered  how  they  got  up  there. 
I  asked  my  guide,  and  he  said,  "We  shall  see;"  so  we  cHmbed 
the  knoll,  for  there  lay  our  road.  "We  did  not  ride  up,  for  that 
would  have  been  cruel,  had  it  been  possible  even.  On  its  top 
we  saw  another  knoll  like  it,  and  nearly  as  high  above  it.  This 
must  be  ascended  in  the  same  way ;  and  then  we  mounted,  and 
entered  the  woods. 

The  woods  were  damp,  and  the  toad  wet.  Interesting  trees 
overhung  our  path.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  were 
a  Lecythis,  with  dark  crimson  flowers,  and  for  a  fruit  a  five- 
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celled  woody  box  of  more  than  two  inclies  diameter.  It  was  a 
small  tree.  A  magnificent  Mclaatomate  tree,  with  large  roseate 
flowers,  and  a  Gesneriate  hert,  with  bright  scarlet  spots  on  the 
under  sides  of  the  leaves,  are  also  found  here.  We  at  length 
came  out  on  the  clear  land — llano — of  the  Pacific  elope,  and  in 
sight  of  Bolivia,  and  at  nearly  the  same  altitude.  To  reach  it 
we  had  to  descend  nearly  a  mile,  cross  a  ravine,  and  rcasccnd, 
Senor  Caldas  is  constructing  a  new  road  from  his  house 
through  the  woods,  hy  which  much  of  the  steepness  and  dis- 
tance can  he  avoided,  as  well  as  this  last  ascent  and  descent. 
He  took  mc  to  see  it.  The  first  day  I  changed  a  considerable 
piece  of  the  road  through  the  woods,  escaping  a  cmel  steep, 
such  aa  all  m.en  who  have  ever  driven  a  carriage  instinctively 
dread.  The  nest  day  we  went  over  his  summit,  and  I  found 
that  all  this  way  we  had  much  lower  ground  on  the  right  of  us, 
so  on  the  third  day  we  changed  this  also.  Wc  then  reviewed 
the  whole  through  the  woods,  and  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  see- 
ing a  route  practicable  to  carriages  traced  from  Ids  house  to 
within  sight  of  the  Cauca.  But  here  I  gave  up.  Yijes  lay  at 
our  feet  at  an  angle  of  depi-esaion  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house. 
To  huUd  a  carriage-road  down  would  require  the  resources  of  a 
Napoleon ;  a  mule-path  was  all  he  had  hoped. 

I  was  exceedingly  pleased  with  La  Senora  de  Caldas  and  the 
children,  two  pretty  girls,  the  eldest  of  whom  had  red  cheeks 
and  intelligent  eyes.  She  is  by  far  the  prettiest  child  I  have 
seen  in  South  America,  if  not,  in  fact,  the  only  really  pretty  child 
of  native  origin.  Like  others  here,  however,  she  was  not  aa  af- 
fectionate as  are  our  children.  They  are  unused  to  any  other 
caresses  than  permission  to  kiss  a  parent's  hand,  the  only  kiss- 
ing I  have  seen  here. 

I  met  here  also  Seiiora  Susana  Pinzon  de  Vargas,  and  her 
sister,  the  fair  Manuela  Pinzon.  They  had  come  np  to  the  cold 
for  the  benefit  of  Susana'a  babe.  I  can  not  conceive  how  any 
one  can  want  so  cold  weather,  for  I  suffered  severely  here.  I 
was  without  bayeton,  hammock,  or  night-flannfel.  I  slept  on 
the  poyo  of  the  sala  with  such  little  covering  and  bedding  as  the 
family  could  spare.  This  kept  me  from  dying,  although  the 
thermometer  was  at  66'^,  and  the  house  had  never  had  a  fire  in 
it.     Manuela  and  another  young  lady  slept  in  a  sort  of  separate 
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house ;  Susana,  being  a  matron,  or  for  the  convenience  of  the 
babe,  slept  in  the  family-room.  Manuela  complained  also  of 
sleeping  cold.  I  suggested  that  she  and  her  companion  sleep 
within  the  same  cover.  She  thought  two  persons  could  not 
learn  to  sleep  in  this  way,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  pcople 
at  the  North  did  not  do  themselves  up  into  separate  cocoons  to 
sleep. 

Here  is  the  coldest  place  where  I  have  seen  plantains  gi'ow. 
Potatoes,  of  course,  grow  finely.  At  the  table  of  Senor  Caldas 
I  tried,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  an  Aroid  corm  or  "root," 
which  may  be  Arum  esculentum,  a  native  of  Africa.  It  is  here 
called  rascadera,  because,  I  imagine,  its  acrid  juice  irritates  the 
skin.  In  the  Sandwich  Islands  it  is  the  staff  of  life,  and  called 
taro ;  in  Louisiana  the  n^roes  eat  it  under  the  name  of  potaiio 
(Sp.),  tannier  (l^r.).  I  found  it  quite  palatable.  Senor  Caldaa 
is  quite  a  gardener,  but  a  large  part  of  his  garden  is  devoted  to 
pinks.  His  coffee  looked  the  best  of  any  I  have  seen,  and 
must  differ  greatly  in  flavor  from  that  of  the  plains  below. 

The  acequia  that  irrigates  his  garden  and  supplies  his  kitch- 
en supplies  a  bath  too.  This  is  a  deep  square  vat  in  the  open 
garden,  simply  dug  in  the  ground  and  nothing  more.  The  idea 
of  an  immersion  at  this  temperature  was  enough  to  make  me 
shiver.  He  once  attempted  to  drown  an  ant-hill  in  his  garden 
by  means  of  this  acequia.  It  swallowed  all  the  stream  readily, 
but  produced  no  results.  The  laborers  went  on  shearing  pieces 
from  leaves  as  before.  They  were  not  to  be  drowned.  What 
became  of  the  water  ?  This  mystery  was  solved  by  seeing,  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  down,  the  liill,  all  the  water  of  the  acequia 
gush  out  of  the  ground  at  a  drain  his  enemies  had  prepared  for 
any  such  contingency.  He  then  set  two  peons  to  dig  for  the 
raother-ant,  a  misshapen  being  more  than  two  inches  long,  in- 
capable of  locomotion,  whose  whole  faculties  seem  concentrated 
in  the  work  of  reproduction.  They  dug  for  two  days,  and  prob- 
ably killed  her  unawares,  for  after  they  gave  up  the  ants  were 
effectually  subdued. 

In  the  garden  I  saw  one  of  those  curious  Indian  graves 
called  a  guaca.  They  are  worthy  of  a  more  complete  investi- 
gation tlian  I  have  been  able  to  give  them,  for  they  differ  from 
every  thing  I  have  seen  or  heard  of.     Some  are  simple  square 
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pits  excavated  in  the  ground,  covered  over  first  with  logs  and 
then  with  earth.  Others  have  side  excavations  in  them,  and 
very  often  small  passages  running  from  one  to  another.  Bones 
and  relics  are  found  in  them,  of  course,  but  I  find  very  few  of 
them  in  the  hands  of  people  here.  They  are  diligently  hunt- 
ed for  gold.  A  man  who  has  a  passion  for  this  (and  it  veiry 
naturally  becomes  a  mental  infirmity)  is  called  a  guaquero. 

As  the  guadua  does  not  grow  up  here  nor  yet  cana  hrava,  nor 
chusquea,  Seflor  Caldas  has  been  perplexed  for  fencing  materi- 
als. A  Western  settler,  with  axe,  maul,  and  wedges,  would  soon 
show  him  how  rails  were  made,  but  such  things  are  unknown 
in  New  Granada.  As  a  substitute,  he  has  chosen  stalks  of 
maize.  They  are  secured  erect,  somewhat  after  the  manner  of 
picket  fence,  and  answer  well.  Here  alone  have  I  seen  straw- 
berries cultivated,  but  it  was  not  the  season  for  them.  The 
species  here,  as  at  Bogota,  is  Fragaria  vesca,  the  same  as  ours. 
Seiior  Caldas  thinks,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  is  visible  from  near  the  house  at  sunset.  I  doubt 
it.  We  took  a  long  ride  in  order  to  get  a  good  view  of  the  val- 
ley of  this  branch  of  the  Dagua.  I  examined  well  the  ground 
from  where  I  had  explored  in  my  trip  up  from  San  Marcos, 
wiiich  spot  was  fully  in  sight  of  here,  but  far  below  us.  We 
could  see  a  hiU  above  Juntas,  as  I  was  told.  I  have  no  doubt 
remaining  that  a  good  carriage-road  can  be  built  from  the  fer- 
tile plains  of  the  Cauca  to  the  tide-waters  of  the  Pacific,  so  that 
the  teamster  may  drink  of  the  muddy  Cauca  in  the  morning, 
and  at  night  taste  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Pacific. 

Can  a  railroad  be  put  here?  As  a  physical  question  of 
grades  and  curves,  I  answer,  I  have  little  doubt  of  it.  Will  it 
pay?  That  is  a  serious  question.  I  answer,  not  at  once ;  and 
never  while  the  government  is  what  it  is.  That  the  time  will 
come  when  the  Cauca  will  be  connected  with  the  Pacific,  and 
the  Magdalena  by  raibroad,  I  strongly  hope ;  but  there  are  great 
difficulties  in  the  way. 

The  most  formidable  physical  difficulty  is  in  the  unhealthy 
nature  of  tlio  Pacific  coast.  It  is  a  net-work  of  muddy  creeks 
and  islands,  as  bad,  perhaps,  as  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  If  a 
town  could  be  located  west  of  it  all,  it  might  be  healthy,  and 
from  such  a  point  cultivation  might  spread  to  the  east.    Bad  as 
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Buenaventura  is,  its  business  must  increase  with  the  growth  of 
Panama,  Oregon,  and  Caiifomia,  Could  the  Cauca  have  peace, 
and  I  now  hope  it  will,  the  productions  and  trade  must  also  be 
stimulated  from  this  source.  Here  I  stand,  not  three  days  from 
Panama,  and  the  valley  behind  me  has  held  a  population  equal 
to  all  that  New  Granada  now  has.  Even  west  of  mc  are  fertile 
and  healthy  lands  not  occupied.  The  population  of  the  whole 
canton  that  lies  on  the  Pacific  ia  3338.  The  belt  of  malaria 
must  be  broken — it  shall  be. 

But  there  is  a  moral  difficulty.  This  people  love  to  dance, 
but  they  liate  to  work.  How  will  you  induce  them  ?  "With 
gold  ?  The  line  of  tiie  road  may  run  through  the  richest  gold 
deposit  of  the  world.  How  can  you  Mre  cutting  and  filling  done 
where  the  earth  contains  an  ounce  to  the  bushel  ?  Hunger  can 
not  urge  them,  nor  cold,  nor  nakedness ;  and  among  the  rights 
most  sedulously  guarded  by  the  theories  of  the  ultra-republican 
is  the  right  to  be  a  vagabond.  These  theorists  are  in  favor  of 
exempting  the  improvident  and  indolent  from  all  burdens.  He 
buys  no  land,  and  often  pays  no  rent.  He  votes,  and  pays  no 
taxes.  The  nation  is  bent  on  repealing,  as  soon  as  they  are 
able,  every  tax  tliat  now  yields  any  thing.  They  have  abol- 
ished tithes,  of  which  it  cost  four  fifths  to  collect  the  remainder. 
Excise  on  spirits  and  tobacco  have  gone.  Salt  and  stamps  must 
go.  The  vagabond  gives  no  notes  and  eschews  law,  so  he  pays 
no  stamp-tax.  He  must  eat  salt,  and  here  he  pays  a  tax  of  a 
cent  or  two  a  year.  The  plan  for  the  future  is  to  assess  all  tax- 
es on  incomes  that  exceed  a  certain  amount.  This  will  let  him 
clear.  A  poll-tax  is  a  barbarism.  So  little  does  he  use  of  for- 
eign goods,  that,  even  while  the  impost  system  remains,  almost 
nothing  is  exacted  from  him  under  it.  The  gi'Ot-a  revenue  of 
the  nation  ia  less  than  half  a  dollar  a  head,  and  this  bv  loading 
1  he  wealth  of  the  nation  as  heavily  as  it  can  bear,  while  unthrift 
and  indolence  go  scot  free. 

Again,  there  is  no  stability  in  the  government.  I  do  not  now 
speak  of  revolutions,  for  the  last  two  were  unsuccessful,  an  I  I 
think  we  have  seen  the  last  of  them ;  but  the  theory  of  their 
government  is  against  stability.  Whether  there  ever  was  w 
worse  Constitution  than  the  present  I  know  not.  Its  adoption 
was  an  infamous  lie  of  tJie  Obando  administration,  to  which  the 
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nation  assented.  The  Liberal  Congress  of  1851  made  a  Con- 
atitution  which  the  Congress  of  1853  had  a  right  to  adopt  or  re- 
ject. It  did  neither ;  it  altered  it  tiU  it  lost  its  Identity,  then 
voted  that  it  was  the  same,  and  adopted  it.  Then  the  nation 
shouted  for  joy,  andcricd,  "At  last  the  true  republic  has  cornel" 
The  executive  is  shorn  of  its  powers.  Both  houses  are 
chosen  on  the  same  ticket,  and  their  deliberating  iu  two  cham- 
bers is  a  farce,  for  the  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  Congress 
voting  in  joint  meeting  carries  every  point  against  the  will,  it 
may  be,  of  ail  the  Senate,  and  in  spite  of  any  executive  veto. 

And  changes  the  most  stupendous,  such  as  it  would  take  twen- 
ty years  to  bring  about  in  England,  are  the  work  of  a  single  week, 
perhaps.  In  England,  neither  the  size,  sliape,  nor  number  of 
the  counties  has  changed  within  a  century.  If  there  has  been 
a  year  without  a  variation  of  the  provinces  of  New  Granada,  I 
am  not  aware  of  it.  It  would  be  harder  to  abolish  the  troy 
pound  in  England  than  to  overthrow  twice  the  whole  metrical 
system  of  New  Granada. 

What  will  be  the  end  of  these  things  ?  I  conjecture  bank- 
ruptcy. The  expenditures  are  double  the  revenue ;  but  they  are 
not  to  be  so  when  their  plans  3.rQ  perfected  !  I  see  no  remedy 
but  to  plunge  back  into  the  barbarian  darkness  of  the  United 
States,  or  even  beyond  them.  But  to  restore  poll-taxes,  impris- 
onment for  debt,  passports,  and  vagrancy  laws,  ordaining  that 
the  labor  of  man  shall  build  roads,  budges,  school-houses,  ay, 
and  prisons  too,  even  though  he  have  no  wish  to  travel,  learn, 
nor  yet  to  be  imprisoned,  would  be  enough  to  make  a  theorist 
like  Samper  rave ;  and  I  fear  it  will  not  be  done  till  they  have 
suffered  greater  calamities  than  they  have  felt  since  the  Span- 
iard left  their  shores. 

Such  conclusions  grieve  me,  for  I  love  the  Granadan  race. 
These  pages  testify  to  an  uninterrupted  series  of  kind  acts  of 
them  towai'd  me — ^kindness  that  I  can  never  repay.  I  can  hard- 
ly mention  a  single  reasonable  request  of  mine  neglected — not 
one  refused.  Even  many  unreasonable  ones,  as  I  afterward 
knew  them  to  be,  were  granted,  often  at  an  inconvenience  that 
I  greatly  regretted.  The  authorities,  too,  have  been  as  kind  as 
private  individuals.  All  sorts  of  documents  have  been  furnish- 
ed me,  even  by  offices  that  had  to  send  to  Bogota  to  replace 
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those  spared  me.     Nothing  has  teen  withholden  me  that  a  trav- 
eler could  a^k. 

I  have  not  made  them  the  returns  I  would  have  wished.  I 
would  have  gladly  pointed  them  more  directly  to  a  purer  relig- 
ion that  can  remedy  the  evils  they  are  straggling  with ;  hut  while 
I  could  profess  to  be  a  communicant  of  a  Protestant  church,  cir- 
cumstances rendered  it  unadvisahle  to  do  more.  And  now,  in 
enlisting  the  sympathies  of  our  own  people,  I  am  doing  what  I 
can. 

To  tell  the  trath  of  them,  I  have  heen  obliged  to  speak  of  their 
faults  and  deficiencies.  But,  after  all,  I  hero  boldly  declare  the 
Granadinos  a  highly  moral  people.  I  speak  not  of  the  Scotch 
and  English  standard  of  morality  ;  that  is  not  fair.  They  are 
of  a  religion  highly  adverse  in  its  institutions  to  the  laws  of 
chastity,  and  in  this  they  must  he  compared  with  Cathohc  cotm- 
tries.  Now  grant  that  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  be 
33  per  cent.,  and  I  think  it  must  he  less,  then  it  is  the  same 
as  that  of  Paris.  In  Brussels  it  is  35  per  cent. ;  in  Munich, 
48 ;  in  Vienna,  51 ;  and,  I  believe,  m  sacred  Rome,  far  worse. 
Suppose,  then,  that  New  Grrinada  is  as  defective  as  Paris,  the 
most  moral  of  these  cities.  You  must  recollect  that,  when  Paris 
was  yet  a  great  city,  unmarried  priests,  corrupt  monks,  and  un- 
restrained civil  and  military  officers  were  forming  a  new  code  of 
decency  and  morality  for  simple,  half-naked  Indian  converts  and 
subjects.     What  marvel  if  it  be  as  loose  as  that  of  Paris  ? 

Again,  as  to  the  crimes  against  life,  I  suppose,  in  all  the  na- 
tion, there  are  not  a  fifth  as  many  murders  as  in  New  York  city 
alone !  Probably  a  single  year  in  California  has  witnessed  as 
many  murders  as  have  been  perpetrated  in  New  Granada,  among 
two  milhons  and  a  quarter  of  all  races,  since  it  has  had  its  place 
among  nations.  I  have  more  than  once  had  to  blush  for  the 
raffianism  of  the  scum  of  our  nation,  like  which  nothing  can  be 
found  in  the  very  worst  population  of  New  Granada.  But  again 
to  figures.  I  can  not  estimate  the  murders  in  New  Granada  at 
more  than  3  per  million  per  annum.  The  commitments  for  mur- 
der in  England  are  4  per  million ;  in  Bel^um,  18 ;  Ireland,  19; 
Sardinia,  20 ;  France,  34 ;  Austria,  36  ;  Lombardy,  46 ;  Tus- 
cany, 56  ;  Bavaria,  68 ;  Sicily,  90 ;  the  dominion  of  the  Pope, 
113;  and  Naples,  174. 
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Say  I  not  well,  then,  that  the  Grana^nos  deserve  a  high 
place  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  in  point  of  moral  charac- 
ter? And  we,  especially,  owe  them  our  respect  and  esteem. 
The  conduct  of  the  government  at  Bogota  in  relation  to  our 
Isthmus  transit  has  always  been  more  than  generous — it  has 
been  noble ;  and  to  us  they  look  for  examples  of  govemment^ 
to  ua  for  their  doacst  allies  in  trade.  And,  lastly,  we  two,  of 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  are  without  any  established  church, 
granting  equal  rights  to  all  men  of  all  creeds.  Long  may  we 
remain  so,  bat  not  long  alone.  Viva,  pues,  viva  la  Nueva 
GliANADA  '. 


CI-IAPTKB  XSXIV. 
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Date  of  Crncifixion, — Lent. — The  purple  Curtain. — Blessing  Palm-leaves. — 
Ass  m  Church —Pa'oa —Nizarenof —La  Reiena —White  Cuituti  leiil.— 
A  speaking  Trumpet  — Lamentations  — Monwnontos  — Good  Fridij  — Groat 
Curta  n  Rent  on  Saturday  — Pascbil  Sunday  — Eesnrrect  un  s  ene  — Ota 
Bono  ' — A  Revolution  possible  — -A  Murder  — Bochinche  of  Go  1  Fnday. — 
Coui  d  etal  — Scenes  at  the  Palace  — Constitution  abolished  — Invasion  of 
Honda  and  Mesa  —-American  L^ation  stormed  — Ba.ttle  of  Cipaqn  ra  — Af- 
fairs ot  theCauca — Surprise  at  Guaduas  — VaiingTequenlui  a  vitliCinnon. 
— Battle  ot  Boia —St  rm  ng  ofBo-ota— F  llofMelu— The  next  President. 

Ill  tisk  Is  (iDne  It  his  not  been  is  well  donp  a-i  I  wish, 
but  it  IS  done  taithfully  ind  conscientioualy  I  have  told  you 
dl  I  have  seen  with  a  patience  ind  a  faithful  mmuteneas,  only 
lestiiined  by  the  fuir  of  being  tedious  beyond  enduianLe  I 
have  reserved  tor  this  supplementary  chapter  only  events  on  and 
since  Palm  Sunday,  April  9th,  1854,  including  chiefly  Holy 
Week  at  Bogota,  and  the  Revolution  of  1854. 

The  Jews  began  their  year  with  the  first  appearance  of  the 
new  moon  after  the  vernal  equinox.  The  14th  day  of  the  year 
(at  full  moon,  of  course)  was  the  Passover.  Our  Savior  was 
crucified  on  the  15th  day  of  their  year,  on  the  day  after  the  full 
moon.  All  this  is  known,  and  not  left  to  conjecture,  as  is  the 
anniversary  of  Christ's  "birtli,  which  was  moat  probably  in  the 
warmer  part  of  the  year,  when  sheplierda  spent  the  night  in  the 
open  air. 

The  Eomish  and  English  Churches  ordain  the  annual  cele- 
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bration  of  the  death  of  Christ.  They  call  the  Friday  nearest 
the  Passover  Holy  Friday  or  Good  Friday,  and  make  it  the  an- 
mversary  of  the  Crucifixion. 

A  period  heginning  forty-four  days  before  is  Lent — Cuaresma. 
It  begins  on  Wednesday,  and  that  day  is  called  Ash  Wednes- 
day, because  priests  put  ashes  on  the  foreheads  of  as  many  as  ap- 
ply, which  some  contrive  to  keep  on  for  several  days.  Lent  con- 
tains forty  fasting  days,  and  every  Friday  and  the  last  Thursday 
are  rigid  fasts.  No  marriages  are  allowed  in  Lent,  Sunday  be- 
fore Good  Friday  is  called  Palm  Sunday,  the  week  sncceeding 
is  called  Passion  Week,  and  the  Sabbath  closing  the  whole  is 
called  the  Paschal  Sunday.  Palm  Sunday  is  adopted  as  the  an- 
niversary of  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  in  order  to  make  the 
festiyal  begin  and  end  with  a  Sunday,  as  is  most  convenient  for 
celebrations.  From  Good  Friday,  the  time  of  the  Ascension 
of  our  liOrd  (40  days)  and  the  Pentecost  (50  days)  are  reckoned. 
Those  days  which  thus  depend  on  the  moon,  and  vary,  there- 
fore, as  to  month  and  day,  are  called  Movable  Feasts. 

The  splendors  of  Eome  are  not  to  be  expected  in  a  city  of 
40,000,  even  though  it  has  borne  for  300  years  the  title  of  City 
of  the  Holy  Faith — Santa  F6.  So  poor  is  the  Church  here, 
and  so  indolent  the  priesthood,  that  the  most  to  be  expected  is 
caricature  and  puerile  imitation. 

Christmas  and  Corpus  Christi  are  greater  days  with  the  Bo- 
gotanos — Corpus  particularly — than  any  one  of  the  eight  days 
of  Holy  Week,  which  stiU  is,  as  it  ought  to  be,  the  greatest  fes- 
tival of  the  year.  All  the  week  before,  the  busy  note  of  prep- 
aration is  heard.  Images  must  be  taken  down,  cleaned,  re- 
paired, and  mustered.  So  the  chief  altar  of  every  church  is 
veiled  with  a  large  purple  curtain,  which  hangs  immovable  till 
rent  on  Holy  Satiirday. 

The  more  enlightened  here  appear  ashamed  of  the  perform- 
ances, and  seemed  desirous  that  some  of  them  should  escape  my 
notice  and  my  irreverent  pen  ;  and,  as  there  is  but  one  centre 
of  attraction  at  once,  you  must  know  not  only  what  to  look  for, 
but  where  it  is,  I  had  nearly  lost  the  principal  piece  in  Palm 
Sunday  for  want  of  due  notice,  and  the  family  were  evidently 
little  pleased  that  I  had  got  wind  of  it. 

I  went  to  San  Francisco  at  8.     With  a  condescension  that 
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all  here  show  to  strangers,!  was  permitted  to  insinuate  myself 
into  an  immense  crowd,  and  took  my  stand  on  one  of  the  lines 
of  benches  extending  from  the  front  door  to  the  high  altar. 

On  the  elevated  platform  of  that  altar,  in  a  dense  crowd  of 
boys  of  from  10  to  15  years  of  age,  were  several  priests,  cliant- 
ing  a  blessing  on  some  20  palm-leaves,  cut,  braided,  tnmmed, 
and  some  of  them  ornamented  with  flowers.  The  crowd  thick- 
ens, some  noise  ensues,  and  the  priests  have  to  push  violently, 
but  good-humor  prevails. 

Now  an  image  is  descending  around  one  edge  of  the  purple 
curtain.  Preceded  by  the  palm-leaves,  it  ia  advancing  toward 
the  door.  It  is  on  the  back  of  a  live  ass.  I  should  call  it  the 
figure  of  a  young  woman,  dressed  in  purple,  with  long  auburn 
hair  (not  of  Spanish  origin)  on  its  shoulders  in  profuse  curls. 
On  the  head  is  a  golden  glory,  with  rays  diverging  in  three  di- 
rections. It  has  no  beard.  It  rides  astride,  with  a  monk  on 
each  side  to  hold  it  on.  An  ass-colt,  as  large  as  a  small  calf, 
tbllows,  so  crowded  upon  by  boys  that  I  hardly  saw  it.  Pre- 
ceded by  tlie  palm-leaves,  and  accompanied  by  singing  monks, 
the  image  turned  and  went  out  of  the  mercy  door,  which  opens 
into  a  patio  of  the  convent.  From  there  it  entered  the  street, 
and  came  to  the  front  door  of  the  church,  which  was  shut.  Af- 
ter singing  within  and  without,  the  door  opened,  and  the  image 
passed  up  to  the  saciistia. 

I  followed.  Some  stout  monks  unloaded  the  ass  as  they 
would  take  off  a  forked  log,  pushing  the  garments  aside  very  ir- 
reverently, and  lugged  the  heavy  unage  off  up  into  the  camarin, 
and  locked  the  door. 

A  stout  Philadelphian  outside  had  something  thrown  at  his 
hat  for  not  taking  it  off  to  the  procession,  but  nothing  farther 
was  done,  and  he  kept  on  his  hat. 

At  4  P.M.  I  saw  another  procession.  On  a  stage — anda — 
was  placed  a  figure  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  and  two  female  fig- 
ures, with  long  hair  and  rich  velvet  dresses,  but  not  wcU  got  up. 
They  are  said  to  represent  the  Virgin  and  the  Apostle  John. 
A  figure  or  a  group,  with  the  stage  that  holds  it,  is  called  apaso. 
This,  which  I  call  paso  No.  2,  was  borne  by  14  men.  They 
had  black  bags  on  their  heads,  with  holes  cut  to  see  out  of.  The 
bags  are  called  capirotes,  and  the  wearers  Nazarenos.     They 
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wore  a  tonic  of  glazed  black  cotton,  tied  round  the  waist  with  a 
rope  of  cabuya.  The  rope  passed  round  and  round,  making  a 
white  belt  sometimes  six  inches  wide.  On  their  shoulders  they 
wore  panolones  or  shawls  borrowed  of  their  female  iriends.  A 
white  piece  of  cotton  for  a  handkerchief,  tucked  under  the  gir- 
dle, or  a  monstrous  string  of  beads  (never  smaller  than  that  seen 
peeping  from  beneath  the  Jesuit's  dress  on  page  193),  a  cushion 
on  the  shoulder,  and  alpargatas  on  the  feet,  complete  the  equip- 
ment of  the  Nazareno.  Each  had  a  crutch  in  his  hand,  on 
which  to  rest  tho  paso  at  pauses. 

The  paso  was  preceded  by  boys  bearing  a  cross  and  ciriales, 
and  by  three  boys  ringing  hand-bells.  The  last  wore  eucu- 
ruchos.  These  are  conical  black  caps,  thirty  inches  high,  cov- 
ering the  face,  and  with  holes  for  the  eyes.  After  the  paso 
came  a  band  of  miisie,  and  a  disk  borne  by  the  alferez,  the 
proud  man  that  had  paid  for  the  wax  burned  in  the  procession. 
Two  peons  bore  the  candle-box,  a  sort  of  hand-barrow  painted 
brown.  The  gentlemen  who  made  up  the  procession  were  head- 
ed by  the  Cura  of  Las  IJieves,  Padre  Gutierrez,  father  to  the 
present  gobemador  of  the  province.  In  the  tareheaded  crowd, 
of  both  sexes  and  all  conditions,  that  surrounded  the  procession, 
I  was  surprised  and  sorry  to  see  a  respectable  American  gen- 
tleman. 

The  procession  entered  several  churches,  and  prayers  were 
said.  On  its  return  home  to  Las  Nieves  an  Ave  was  said  for 
the  founder  of  the  church,  "  should  he  still  chance  to  be  in  Pui-- 
gatory,"  after  a  tei-rible  roasting  of  near  three  hundred  years. 

On  Monday,  P.M.,  a  much  larger  procession  set  out  from  Las 
Sieves  with  three  candle-boxes,  several  bands  of  music,  and 
eight  pasoa,  viz. : 

No.  3.  A  black  cross,  with  a  strip  of  white  cloth  on  the  arms, 
and  flowers  at  the  foot. 

No.  4.  The  Good  Shepherd :  tho  Savior,  a  lamb  on  Ms  shoul- 
ders, its  feet  tied  with  a  cord,  the  ends  of  which  were  held  by 
two  stout  angels,  in  form  of  women  with  wings. 

No.  5.  The  Last  Supper :  Savior  and  disciples  in  vestments 
for  mass,  looking  like  an  omnibus  with  thirteen  priests  inside, 
one  of  them  drunk.  This  was  John,  copied  from  Da  Vinci,  with 
his  head  inclined  as  no  one  holds  it  in  riding.  It  was  in  vcrj' 
bad  taste,  and  took  thirty  Nazarenos  to  carry  it. 
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No.  6.  Scourging:  hands  tied  to  a  pillar  thirty  inclies  high: 
face  not  indicative  of  suffering ;  hody  naked  to  the  waist,  and 
the  back  one  mass  of  raw  dried  flesh.  Two  Roman  soldiers, 
with  noses  terribly  aquiline,  and  upraised  scourge,  not  in  the  at- 
titude of  striking.     The  soldiers  are  called  Jui^os — Jews. 

No.  7.  Savior,  richly  dressed,  fallen  under  his  cross:  two 
soldiers,  and  a  boy  with  hammer  and  nails,  evidently  as  light 
as  cork,  in  a  basket  on  his  shoulder. 

No.  8.  The  Naihng  to  the  Cross,  it  is  said :  it  could  not  he 
well  seen  from  any  possible  position. 

No.  2.  As  yesterday. 

No.  9.  Dolores :  an  isosceles  triangle  of  gorgeous  doth,  lace, 
and  spangles.  Angle  at  the  apex  from  30°  to  40*^.  On  the 
triangle  is  a  beautiful  head,  with  flowing  hair.  On  the  breast 
of  the  figure  a  silver  heart,  tranaflxcd  with  a  silver  sword. 

TUESDAY  MORNING. — LA  EESESA  AT  THE  CATHEDRAL. 
This  was  preceded  by  the  novelty  of  three  priests  saying 
three  masses  at  the  same  altar — a  temporary  one  in  the  back  of 
the  building — while  a  grand  mass  was  performing  at  a  tempo- 
rary altar  before  the  purple  curtain  of  the  high  altar.  Next 
came  music  from  hired  performers  iu  the  orchestra  on  top  of  the 
choir,  and  from  the  caiionigos  in  the  choir. 

Part  of  the  chapter  slowly  advanced  toward  the  altar.  Each 
canonigo  wore  on  his  head  a  hood  that  would  hold  a  bushel. 
In  addition  to  tlieir  usual  robes  of  white  muslin  over  black,  they 
wore  black  gowns,  open  in  front,  with  trains  3  or  4  yards  long. 
Dr.  Hemm,  the  head  of  the  Granadan  Church,  provisor  then  and 
archbishop  now,  was  at  their  head,  with  an  enormous  silk  ban- 
ner, 2  yards  by  3.  It  was  black,  and  had  a  plain  red  cross  in 
the  centre.  He  ascended  the  platform,  and  they  stood  in  a  row 
at  the  foot  of  its  stairs,  on  which  a  clean  cloth  had  been  spread. 
He  waved  his  banner  for  a  long  time,  while  solemn  music 
came  from  the  orchestra.  He  managed  tolerably  well  to  keep 
his  train  extended  in  all  his  movements.  Twice  he  folded  his 
banner  and  rested  it  against  the  altar,  while  he  knelt  at  its 
foot.  As  he  was  waving  it  for  a  third  time,  a  thundering  crash 
from  the  choir  started  me.  It  was  made  by  throwing  down  the 
hinged  seats  in  the  stalls,  or  by  the  stamp  of  the  feet  of  musi- 
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eians  on  loo&e  boards.  At  that  instant  the  canonigos  had  fallen 
prostrate  on  the  steps,  and  all  you  saw  was  six  gigantic  figui-es, 
extending  from  the  third  btep  of  the  aitar  back  some  20  feet. 
The  red  cross  stdl  waved  over  them ;  all  else  seemed  lifeless. 
Long  after,  they  arose ;  sis  train-bearers  gathered  up  their  robes, 
and  they  retired  to  the  choir. 

This  was  the  only  performance  in  the  whole  week,  or  that  I, 
have  ever  seen  in  a  Catholic  church,  that  ever  made  any  solemn 
impression  on  me.  Ail  else  was  puerile,  and,  when  not  pain- 
fully unfitting,  ridiculous.  More  music  succeeded,  and  a  triplet 
of  masses  at  that  temporary  back  altar,  the  only  ornamented 
place  in  the  Cathedral. 

Tuesday,  P.M.,  was  another  procession,  much  like  that  of 
Monday,  with  seven  paaos,  viz, : 

No.  10.  A  plain  cross,  much  like  No.  3. 
No.  11.  Child  with  lamb  on  his  shoulders. 
No.  12.  Christ  with  the  Doctors.     A  boy  of  five  standing  in 
a  chair ;  three  men. 

No.  13.  Christ  and  the  Cyrenean.  Divine  face  bruised ;  rich 
dress  unrufHed ;  Cyrenean  scantily  dressed,  with  turban  on,  not 
touching  the  cross ;  soldier  liefore  them  blowing  a  ti-umpet. 

No.  14  Scourging.  Two  soldiers,  one  with  a  spike  made  of 
half-inch  iron  between  his  lips. 

Ko.  15.  Crucifixion.  Three  figures  nearly  nude :  that  in  the 
centre  nailed  to  a  ctoss,  the  others  tied.  From  the  wounded 
side  of  the  centre  figure  a  blue  and  a  white  ribbon  (blood  and 
water)  proceed  to  two  cups  in  the  hands  of  little  angels  in  the 
fi;ont  of  the  anda.  The  side  figures  have  a  woimd  on  each  leg. 
Two  Marya,  and  a  John,  who  was  like  a  woman,  except  a  chin 
smooth  shaven. 

No.  16.  Dolores :  inferior  to  No.  9.  Two  little  angels  held 
her  hands.  Troops,  music,  and  otbei-  accompaniments  as  usual. 
Cucuruchoa  worn  by  little  boys  of  7  or  8. 

On  Wednesday,  A.M.,  Rescna  repeated  at  the  Cathedral.  It 
was  preceded  by  a  new  and  imposing  cei-emony.  A  white  cur- 
tain was  drawn  in  front  of  the  platform  of  the  high  altar,  with 
much  space  between  that  and  the  larger  purple  one  that  covers 
tlie  altar  from  roof  to  fioor.  A  protracted  mass  was  celebrat- 
ing, when  suddenly  a  colossal  fire-cracker  exploded,  and  the 
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vail  was  rent,  and  displayed  a  crucified  figure  of  the  size  of  life ; 
then  succeeded  the  Kesena  as  yesterday. 

Wednesday,  P.M.,  was  the  greatest  piece  of  charlatanry  ex- 
cept the  ass  in  church.  Accordingly,  the  church  of  San  Agus- 
tin,  where  it  came  off,  was  densely  filled.  By  a  politeness  in 
which  I  find  the  Agustinians  to  excel  all  others,  I  had  a  com- 
fortahle  seat  on  the  platform.  A  young  monk  preached  on  the 
contumely  which  Christ  suffered.  When  he  spoke  of  his  con- 
demnation, he  said,  "Listen  to  his  sentence."  Thereupon  a 
voice,  hidden  in  the  roof,  hegan  speaking  through  a  speaking- 
trumpet  the  words,  "I,  Pontius  Pilate,  Governor  of  Judea,"  etc., 
etc.,  in  Spanish,  of  course,  prolonging  his  vowels,  and  pausing 
every  eight  or  ten  syllables  for  breath ;  and  it  was  to  hear  this 
that  the  vast  crowd  were  thronging,  treading  on  each  other, 
pushing,  steaming,  and  corrupting  the  air ;  hut  in  all  the  crowd 
there  was,  I  think,  hut  one  person  voluntarily  pushing  or  mo- 
lesting others ;  except  in  his  neighborhood,  ail  was  still  and  or- 

After  much  delay,  the  pasos  for  a  procession  were  got  through 
the  crowd  and  mustered  in  the  street.     The  pasos  were. 
No.  17.  A  cross,  nearly  like  No.  3. 

No.  18.  The  Seizure :  Judas  kissing  ;  a  soldier  with  a  pair 
of  blacksmith's  tongs  entangled  in  the  long  hair  of  the  Savior ; 
Malchus  on  his  baclt,  his  ear  yet  whole ;  a  wrathful  apostle  over 
him  with  a  machete. 

No.  19.  The  Mockery:  one  soldier  tearing  the  Savior's  hair, 
another  standing  behind  him  with  a  very  knotty  club,  copied 
from  the  Spanish  playing-cards. 

No.  20,  St.  Veronica  holding  by  two  corners  the  handkerchief 
with  which  she  had  wiped  the  Lord's  face ;  three  very  bad  por- 
traits of  the  sacred  face  on  the  handkerchief. 

No.  13.  With  the  addition  of  a  smoking-cap  to  the  head  of 
the  Cyrenean  in  place  of  the  turban. 

No.  21.  Crucifixion ;  much  hke  15,  except  the  thieves  were 
absent,  and  the  white  and  blue  ribbons  terminated  in  apothe- 
caries' minim  glasses. 

No.  22.  Dolores ;  the  extreme  tail  of  her  dress  twisted  and 
curled  up.  On  the  very  tip  stood  a  fiinny  little  angel  in  black, 
with  a  black  feather  in  his  cap. 
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No.  23.  A  sliaviiig  or  splinter  of  the  very  cross  in  a  cus- 
todia,  placed  in  a  silver  shrine  borne  by  canonigos.  Three  com- 
panies of  soldiers  bore  candles  in  the  procession,  and  General 
Melo  was  alferez,  and  bore  the  estandarte  that  signified  that  he 
had  supplied  the  wax. 

On  Wednesday  night  Lamentations  were  sung  at  the  Cathe- 
dral by  the  orchestra,  and  the  Tinieblas  by  the  chapter.  A  row 
of  candles  were  extinguished  one  by  one  during  the  tinieblas  or 
shadows.  Six  tall  candles  at  the  altar  were  constinicted  to  go 
out  spontaneously,  and  those  in  the  choir  or  orchestra  were  also 
extinguisiied,  but  there  was  still  burning  enough  to  see  a  little. 
The  music  reminded  me  of  the  iEolian  harp,  and  also  of  the 
howling  of  dogs  at  midnight.  It  was,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
agreeable  part  of  a  tedious  performance. 

About  9  commenced  the  Jliserere.  The  hired  musicians  sung 
this  by  a  single  candle,  so  placed  as  to  illuminate  only  the  book. 
This  music  is  good,  but  is,  I  think,  overrated.  Zingarelli's 
Miserere,  in  our  "  Mozart  Collection,"  is  far  superior  to  it.  As 
many  seemed  to  have  gone  to  sec  the  lights  put  out  as  to  hear 
the  music.     I  was  very  tired  before  I  left. 

Holy  Thuesday. — This  is  indeed  a  great  day.  No  wafer 
can  be  consecrated  at  the  mass  on  Good  Friday,  so  at  the  mass 
to-day  two  wafers  are  consecrated,  and  the  one  for  to-morrow 
is  kept  in  great  parade,  generally  at  a  side  altar,  tricked  out 
in  all  manner  of  finery.  It  is  called  a  monumento.  Every 
body  visits  the  monumcntos.  I  was  at  it  all  day  and  all  the 
evenmg,  and  visited  eighteen  of  them.  They  took  the  form  of 
pasteboard  edifices,  grottoes,  staucases,  etc.  The  edifice  at  San- 
ta Ines  had  a  fine  dome  on  top,  and  filled  the  whole  end  of  the 
church.  At  night  it  blazed  with  170  candles :  it  had  no  images. 
Many  others  were  really  pretty. 

The  wafer  of  the  Cathedral  is  kept  under  a  guard  of  four  sol- 
diers, like  the  corpse  of  a  general.  It  is  placed  with  great  pomp 
in  a  silver  chest  locked  with  a  golden  key.  The  keeping  of 
this  key  is  the  highest  honor.  This  year  it  fell  to  Pi'esidenl 
Obando.  The  keeper  of  the  key  wears  it  on  his  neck  by  a  gold- 
en chain,  and  delivers  it  up  at  Friday's  mass  with  great  cere- 
mony. On  one  occasion  they  say  that  the  key-keeper  went  to 
Tunja  in  tlie  interim,  committed  a  murder,  and  returned  in  sesi- 
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son  to  deliver  up  the  key  in  person.  The  distance  he  must 
have  traveled  was  211  miles  :  it  is  74  hours  travel  for  the  mail ! 
The  distance  is  not  exaggerated,  but  the  story  may  be  false. 

Up  to  the  consecration  in  the  mass  to-day  the  bells  have  been 
in  a  continual  state  of  excitement,  knowing  no  rest  except  at 
night.  Now,  saving  that  the  Cathedral  clock  still  strikes  the 
hours,  all  are  silent,  even  to  the  hand-bells  at  the  altar.  In  the 
place  of  bells  are  used  mcdracas,  somewhat  lilte,  if  not  identical 
with,  the  watchman's  rattle- 
In  the  afternoon  occurred  at  the  Cathedral  the  washing  of  the 
feet  of  twelve  poor  men  by  Dr.  Herran,  but  this  I  did  not  see 
for  want  of  due  notice. 

Another  procession  set  out  from  La  Vera  Cruz,  one  of  the 

chapels  in  the  monastery  of  San  Francisco.     Though  it  had  but 

five  paaos,  the  character  of  the  persons  who  followed  them  made 

it  the  most  interesting  procession  of  the  week.    The  pasos  were, 

No.  24  A  cross,  much  like  No.  3. 

No.  25.  The  Garden :  the  Lord  kneeling  among  the  flowei-s 
before  a  bush  of  the  most  splendid  terrestrial  mistletoe,  Lo- 
mnthus  Jlutisii,  with  a  little  angel  in  the  top  of  the  bush,  N.B. 
Mutie  always  had  the  most  beautiful  species  in  the  genus  named 
after  him.  I  ached  to  get  hold  of  these  scarlet  flowers,  six  inches 
long,  for  I  had  then  never  found  more  of  that  species  than  a 
single  mangled  flower  in  the  street. 

No.  26.  Bea,ring  the  Cross :  single  figure,  half  size. 
No.  27.  Christ  at  the  Pillar :  he  has  turned  his  back  to  it, 
his  hands  still  being  tied  to  it.     It  is,  as  always,  thirty  inches 
high.     Peter  is  kneeling  before  his  Lord. 

No.  28.  The  Sentence:  Savior;  Pilate;  two  soldiers;  table; 
modern  writing  implements;  sentence,  written  on  paper  in  Span- 
ish; water-pitcher. 

Here  followed  the  merchants,  with  candles  and  music  preced- 
ing their  image  of  the  Savior  (No.  29),  not  made  up  of  money- 
bags, with  small  gold  coins  for  eyes. 

Next,  the  students  of  the  Colegio  of  Santo  Tomas,  in  barretes 
— clerical  caps— gowns,  and  the  broad  white  collar  of  their 
school.  ToUowing  them  was  (No.  30)  their  heavy,  bcautifi'.l 
bronze  crucifix. 

Lastly  and  chiefly  came  the  ladies  of  Bogota,  in  black  hair, 
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eyes  ditto,  and  tlack  lace  veils  on  their  heads,  preceding  theii' 
paso  (No.  31),  the  Virgin.  I  never  had  im^ined  that  there  was 
so  much  beauty  in  Bogota. 

The  military  closed  the  procession. 

Good  Friday  is  a  commemoration  of  the  most  memorahle 
day  in  the  history  of  our  globe — the  Fourth  of  July  of  the  imi- 
verse ;  but  probably  we  shall  never  be  certain  of  the  precise  day 
of  the  year  on  which  it  occurred,  as  we  do  not  certainly  know 
the  exact  year.  Even  if  we  knew  it,  ought  human  additions  be 
made  to  divine  ordinances  for  celebrating  the  great  event  ?  I 
expected  for  to-day  aolonm  appeals  to  the  senses ;  that,  in  the 
Cathedral,  dirges,  darkness,  and  dumb  show  should  prevail 
"  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  hour."  Unfortunately,  the  Church 
differs  from  me ;  "  so  much  the  worse  for  the  Church." 

The  morning  mass  has  three  attractions :  first,  the  officiating 
priest  and  his  two  assistants  prostiate  themselves  at  the  altar, 
and  lie  there  covered  up  with  a  purple  cloth  for  some  time ;  sec- 
ondly, the  adoration  of  the  Cross,  which  is  laid  before  the  altai 
on  a  cushion,  with  a  raoncy-dish  at  its  side.  After  the  priests, 
many  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  go  up  two  and  two,  kneel 
three  times,  kiss  the  cross,  put  money  in  tho  dish,  and  retire. 
Thirdly,  the  taking  the  wafer  from  the  monumcnto.  President 
Obando  did  not  appear  this  morning,  and  the  key  was  on  the 
neck  of  the  dean  of  the  chapter.  The  mass  is  earlier  than  usu- 
al, with  the  consecration  and  other  parts  omitted,  and  no  extra 
mass  is  allowed  tliis  day. 

It  was  expected  by  some  that  the  Cathedral  services  would 
include  a  series  of  sennons  through  the  three  hours  of  agony, 
but,  since  the  re-expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  it  is  dilficult  to  tind 
preachers  enough.  I  found  the  property-men,  as  a  theaf  re-goer 
would  call  them,  hard  at  work.  When  they  wei'e  through,  and 
the  vast  edifice  moderately  full,  the  can6nigo  Saavedra,  a  bitter 
enemy  of  the  late  lamented  Archbishop  Mosquera,  began  a  ser- 
mon, which  I  could  make  notliing  of  on  account  of  distance  and 
noise.  Twice  he  sharply  rebuked  the  crowd,  which  at  length 
became  so  dense  as  to  fix  every  component  of  it  immovably. 

The  whole  stage  was  covered,  mostly  with  boys.  Two  lad- 
ders projected  above  the  level  of  their  heads,  and  also  the  ciica- 
ruehos  of  various  boys.     As  it  was  nearly  a  yard  from  "the 
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pivot  of  the  skull"  to  the  top  of  the  ciicoiucho,  its  point  exag- 
gerated the  motions  of  the  unseen  head  of  the  wearer  in  a  very 
ludicrous  manner. 

At  length  the  two  ladders  were  applied  to  a  cross  planted  in 
the  platform,  having  on  it  a  figure  slightly  under  size.  Two 
priests  ascended :  one  passed  a  cloth  round  the  hody,  the  other 
drew  out  the  nails.  They  lowered  the  hody,  earried  it  to  the 
feet  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin,  and  then  laid  it  in  a  splendid 
sarcophagus,  all  silver  and  tortoise-shell,  of  the  shape  and  size 
of  a  bathing-tub,  and  filled  with  costly  pillows.  The  sermon 
was  done,  and  the  vast  Cathedral  relieved  of  its  crowd.  I  es- 
caped to  open  air,  and  placed  myself  in  wait  for  the  procession 
in  the  Calle  Real. 

Paso  32  was  a  simple  cross,  much  like  No.  3. 
No.  33  was  a  representation  of  the  holy  winding-sheet,  which 
retains  the  figure  of  a  human  body  on  it,  and,  strangely  enough, 
is  yet  in  existence!     The  representation  was  stretched  on  a 
frame  like  a  screen.     The  figure  was  visible  on  both  sides,  and 
was  too  naked  to  ho  decent,  and  too  dirty  to  be  ornamental. 
No.  34.  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 
No.  35.  Mary  Magdalene. 

No.  36.  The  Sarcophagus,  with  Joseph  of  Arimathca  and  Nic- 
odemus  at  the  head  and  foot.  It  was  followed  by  the  large  black 
flag,  with  crimson  woss,  used  in  the  Besena. 

No.  37.  Our  Lady  of  the  Solitude,  by  far  the  most  costly 
image  in  Bogota,  The  figures  on  the  dress  are  said  to  be 
^vrought  in  real  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones.  Six  little 
angels  in  black  lace  surrounded  the  principal  figui'e. 

These  all  went  to  La  Vera  Cruz,  where  the  sarcophagus  was 
taken  fi'Om  the  anda  and  deposited  there.  They  started  on  tlieir 
return,  when  the  programme  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  first 
bochinche-— riot — ^which  was  a  precursor  of  scenes  yet  to  follow, 
and  in  connection  with  which  it  will  be  desaibed.  Some  think 
that  there  was  a  design  to  despoil  Soledad  of  her  jewels  in  the 
melee.  I  do  not  believe  it.  She  and  all  the  rest  escaped  safe 
to  the  Cathedral,  except  Joseph  of  Arimathea  and  Nicoderaus, 
who  took  refnge  in  San  Francisco. 

I  omit  for  the  present  the  incongruous  events  of  the  afternoon. 
The  Lamentations  were  to  he  succeeded  by  a  sermon  from  a  Uo- 
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minican  friai',  wlio  had  the  reputation  of  being  long-windcd.  1 
went,  and  found  tlie  front  door  of  the  Cathedral  dosed  for  feai- 
of  the  mob.  Unfortunately,  I  found  the  mercy-door  open,  and 
entered  very  late,  but  soon  enough.  The  sermon  commenced  at 
nine.  The  subject  was  "  the  Sorrows  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sol- 
itude after  the  death  of  Christ."  I  had  secured  a  scat  facing 
the  pulpit.  The  odor  of  unwashed  skins,  or,  perhaps,  of  ill-con- 
ditioned ulcers,  made  it  almost  nntenable ;  and  at  last,  finding 
that  the  fleas  had  converted  the  floor  where  the  women  sat  into 
a  mart  of  human  blood,  and  unwilling  myself  to  be  a  martyr  to 
them,  I  went  homo. 

Gloeia  Mass  was  Saturday,  at  8  A.M.  Numerous  cere- 
monies of  annual  occurrence  were  performed.  Fire  was  atmck 
with  flint  and  steel,  and  the  huge  Paschal  candle,  with  five  lumps 
of  incense  sticking  to  it,  was  lighted.  Holy  oil  and  holy  water 
were  consecrated.  The  priests  lay  down  again  as  yesterday, 
and  were  covered  up  a  long  while.  They  then  went  to  the 
sacristia,  and  came  back  in  white  vestments. 

As  the  mass  proceeded  the  purple  veil  was  torn  asunder,  and, 
an  instant  after,  the  huge  fire-cracker  went  off  again,  having 
hung  fire  a  little ;  the  hand-beU  at  the  altar  broke  loose,  and 
rang  as  if  it  would  never  stop ;  the  bells  of  all  sizes,  whole  and 
cracked,  from  this  tower  and  all  others,  joined  in ;  and  well  did 
they  make  amends  for  two  days'  silence.  Now  the  people  be- 
gan to  disperse ;  soon  the  mass  closed,  and  I  went  home,  glad 
that  there  were  no  more  ceremonies  to  be  observed  to-day. 

Paschal  Sl'sdax. — Long  before  light  I  was  in  the  streets, 
prompted  by  a  spirit  of  diligence  rather  than  of  curiosity.  Al- 
ready at  Santo  Domingo  were  women  kneeling  before  the  door, 
which  was  not  to  be  opened  for  an  hour.  It  had  rained  in  the 
night,  and  the  morning  air  was  damp  and  raw.  At  Vera  Cruz 
I  found  lights  within,  the  doors  barred,  and  a  large  crowd  about 
them.     At  4  they  nere  jpened 

At  the  altar  was  a  splendidscene  There  wa=i  the  toitoise  shell 
crib,  with  a  figure  standmg  in  it  much  lar^r  than  the  ne  put 
in  on  Friday.  It  had  a  red  flag  m  the  kft  hand  tnd  the  right 
pointed  upwai-d.  At  eich  '^ile  wab  a  figuie  of  a  soldier  turn 
bled  back  and  proppel  up  but  not  in  the  attitude  of  a  iallmg 
man.     I  heard  mass  wei  t  home    nl  to  la  1    g,\m. 
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At  8  I  was  again  in  the  streetj  when  a  Virgin  (paso  38)  weiil 
to  meet  the  figure  in  the  sarcophagus  (No.  39).  A  man  went 
before  firing  rocket-crackers— cohetes — and  a  large  silver  double 
cross — crua  alta — ^which  had  opened  every  procession  muffled, 
was  now  disclosed.  The  streets  were  fuller  than  ever.  I 
thought  it  useless  to  try  to  enter  the  Cathedral,  but  made  the 
attempt.  To  my  surprise,  I  found  little  difficulty,  thanks  to  the 
innate  politeness  of  the  meanest  Granadino.  I  even  succeeded 
in  reaching  my  favorite  post  on  top  of  the  choir  in  front  of  the 
orchestra.  Here  I  faitlifully  sat  the  great  mass  out,  but  saw 
nothing  particularly  interesting  to  record. 

On  leaving,  I  asked  a  priest  where  I  could  hear  a  sermon.  He 
told  me  he  thought  none  would  he  preached  tSiat  day  in  all  Bo- 
gota. I  learned  afterward  that  there  would  be  one  in  the  con- 
vent of  Santo  Domingo  at  night.  I  went,  and  found  a  good 
seat.  From  this  I  was  driven  by  the  odor  of  my  next  neigh- 
bor. I  could  find  no  other,  would  not  stand,  and  came  away. 
Thus  ended  my  Holy  Week. 

As  to  the  effects  on  my  own  mind,  the  most  striking  is  utter 
fatigue  and  disappointment.  There  were  a  few  good  faces  in 
the  figures ;  a  very  few  were  quite  good ;  but  true  attitudes, 
that  did  not  set  the  laws  of  gravity  and  tlie  principles  of  anato- 
my at  defiance,  were  rare  indeed ;  and  had  there  been  even  a 
masterpiece  of  art,  it  would  quite  probably  have  escaped  notice. 
So  to  degrade  sacred  subjects  must  have  a  terrible  effect  on  those 
who  make  a  trade  of  it. 

But,  suppose  all  to  be  arranged  in  the  highest  style  of  art, 
would  it  promote  the  cause  of  piety  of  heart  ?  I  think  not. 
There  are  some  really  good  crucifixions ,'  they  impress  tlie  be- 
holder, but  they  lose  their  force  in  time,  and  only  blunt  the  feel- 
ings to  the  more  ordinary  impressions  from  meditation.  As  to 
the  merit  of  these  performances,  I  have  on  my  side  the  judgment 
of  all  the  enlightened  Granadinos.  There  is  a  general  desire 
among  them  to  forbid  by  law  all  religious  processions  in  the 
streets.  But  as  to  tho  theological  question  of  the  permission 
of  such  appeals  to  the  senses,  I  should  differ  from  them ;  but  I 
can  not  here  discuss  the  question. 

I  return  now  to  Friday  night  and  its  hochinche.  Nobody 
knew  its  origin.     It  was  near  the  bridge,  convent,  and  ban-acks 
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of  San  Francisco,  but  soutli  of  them  all.  It  may  well  have 
been  an  insnlt  offered  in  a  dining-saloon  to  an  officer  hj  some 
hot-lieaded  theorist  schoolboy,  or  the  reverse.  The  lower  class 
mded  rather  with  the  military.  Stones  flew.  Well-dressed 
gentlemen  ran,  I  went  to  sec  what  was  the  matter,  but  could 
fiee  nothing.  The  governor,  Pedro  Gutieiiez  (Lee),  was  soon  on 
the  ground.  He  called  for  a  file  of  soldiers  to  station  across  the 
street,  juat  south  of  the  bridge.  I  saw  them  mustered,  and 
inarched  out  from  the  barracks. 

The  street  was  now  full,  and  mostly  of  young  artisans  and 
loafers.  I  observed  the  conduct  of  the  gobemador  narrowly, 
and  thought  it  highly  judicious.  He  did  not  proceed  harshly, 
but  coaxingly,  often  jokingly.  Thus  he  traversed  the  dense 
crowd  from  the  bridge  to  the  Cathedral.  The  armed  police — 
jaardia  de  policia — were  out  in  the  Plaza,  but  did  not  act.  No 
arrests  were  made,  and  aU  was  quiet. 

In  the  last  chapter  I  stated  that  I  thought  we  had  had  our 
last  Granadan  revolution.  I  must  now  say  why  I  retained  my 
opinion  after  what  I  saw  on  Holy  Friday.  In  the  first  place, 
authority  had  triumphed  in  the  last  two  revolutions.  Second, 
the  liberation  of  the  Church  removed  one  strong  motive  for  rous- 
ing fanaticism  to  arms.  So  I  counted  for  nothing  all  the  talk 
I  had  heard  from  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  middle  of  April, 
because  it  was  clear  to  me  that  any  attempt  made  at  this  time 
would  fail. 

I  did  not  talce  into  account,  as  I  should,  first,  that  there  was 
iittle  risk  in  failing.  Almost  all  the  eminent  men  in  the  nation 
had  been  rebels  in  1841  or  in  1851.  By  the  very  law,  ti'eason 
is  not  a  capital  crime,  even  when  it  ends  in  bloodshed.  Sec- 
ond, I  did  not  reflect  that  a  civil  war  might  therefore  be  en- 
kindled merely  to  gratify  present  revenge  without  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success. 

The  government  itself  was  desperate.  It  had  yielded  to  Red 
Republican  (Golgota)  theories  too  far.  These  speculators  had 
adopted  the  belief  that  aniversal  suffrage  and  a  free  constitution 
were  a  remedy  for  all  human  evds.  They  had,  as  their  expos- 
itor Samper  says,  "ahlindfaith  in  principles^''  They  ha. 1 
made  their  changes  too  rapidly,  and  were  bent  on  trying  all 
kinds  of  experiments ;  and  especially  they  had  a  fanatical  ha- 
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tred  to  a  standing  army.  That  of  New  Granada  did,  in  fact, 
strike  me  rather  as  a  nuisance,  but  it  was  small  and  diminish- 
ing, and  all  attempts  at  a  miiitia  had  failed. 

General  Melo,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  in  Bogota,  seem- 
ed to  have  become  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Golgotas,  They 
hated  him.  An  ex-gobemador  said  to  me  one  day,  "Mdo's 
troop  rode  furiously  past  me  just  now ;  they  had  as  lief  ride 
over  one  aa  not.  K I  had  had  a  pistol,  I  would  have  fired  aft- 
er them." 

Melo  was  charged  with  murdering  a  corporal,  named  Ramon 
Quiros,  in  December,  1853.  His  dying  statement,  as  he  lay  in 
the  military  hospital  a  day  or  two  after  his  wound,  was  that  he 
was  stabbed  in  the  street  by  a  pei^on  unknown.  Half  Bogota 
believe  that  Quiros  died  with  a  lie  in  his  mouth  to  save  bis  mur- 
derer. They  say  that  he  went  out  of  the  barracks  by  night  with 
his  uniform  covered  ■with  a  ruana  contrary  to  rule,  and  returned 
stupefied  with  driuk.  llelo  reproved  him ;  he  answered  inso- 
lently, and  Melo  was  fool  enough  to  run  him  through ;  and  then 
he  dies  three  days  after,  saying  that  Melo  did  not  stab  him.  On 
the  strength  of  such  stories,  the  Gonservador  Gutierrez,  who 
was  elected  gobernador,  proceeded  to  take  informations  on  the 
matter  when  he  came  into  office  on  1st  January,  1854.  Melo, 
if  innocent,  had  injuries  to  resent ;  and,  whether  guilty  or  not, 
punishment  to  fear. 

It  was  evident,  too,  that  the  adminstration  was  hedged  in 
with  enemies.  They  bad  the  priestliood  against  them,  for  they 
had  imprisoned  and  exiled  bishops,  and  had  ended  by  mth- 
drawing  all  support  from  the  Church.  Nearly  every  goberna- 
dor  elected  in  September  was  an  enemy  to  government ;  and  in 
many  cases  I  am  compelled  to  believe  that  the  priests  interfered 
scandalously  with  the  election.  So  the  government,  occupying 
a  middle  ground,  had  few  and  lukewarm  supporters,  and  bold, 
active  enemies.  They  bad  little  to  lose  by  a  coup  d'etat,  but 
nothing  to  gain  from  it. 

Many  thought  differently  from  me  in  this  matter.  They  were 
sure  of  a  conspiracy  about  to  burst.  The  Senate  passed  a  res- 
olution rec[nesting  the  executive  to  place  arms  in  the  hands  of 
the  gobernador  for  the  protection  of  the  city  against  the  sol- 
dier)'.    Obando  assured  them  that  their  feai-s  were  gi-oimdiess. 
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But  so  little  satisfied  were  some  that  they  even  meditated  a 
counter  conspiracy  to  seize  the  barracks  of  San  Francisco  hy  a 
sudden  attack  with  "  white  aims" — i,  e,  swords  and  poniards. 
This  was  thought  too  rash. 

I  had  hecn  invited  to  a  party  on  Sunday  night,  which,  ot  coiu-sc, 
I  declined  attending  on  account  of  the  day.  Many  of  tlie  bit- 
terest enemies  of  the  military  in  Congress  were  present  there,  and 
some  also  at  another.  A  large  number  of  the  lower  class,  ene- 
mies to  coats  and  gentility,  and  lovers  of  any  thing  new,  had 
been  put  under  arms  before  midnight,  and  the  military  proceed- 
ed thus  to  seize  those  who  were  obnoxious  to  them.  Governor 
Gutierrez  foresaw  the  evil  in  season  to  escape  it.  He  had  resign- 
ed on  Saturday,  and  left  Bogota.  Colonel  Emigdio  Briceiio,  an 
excellent  gentleman,  took  his  place  on  Sunday  night,  and  when 
he  had  been  governor  four  hours  he  was  a  prisoner.  The  most 
extensive  arrests  were  made,  including  all  the  males,  attendants 
included,  at  the  party  to  which  I  had  been  invited.  The  chief 
men  sought  for  escaped.  Few  left  Eogotft,  but  all  hid.  Sam- 
per, who  was  a  Congress-man,  and  his  friend  Murillo,  ex-Sec- 
retaiy  of  the  Treasuiy,  and  now  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eep- 
resentatives,  lived  together.  Samper  and  Mrs.  M.  were  at  a 
ball  or  party,  and  her  husband  somewhere  else.  Their  house 
was  attacked  with  a  volley  of  musketry  just  before  their  re- 
turn, and  they  escaped.  The  house  was  treated  rather  roughly, 
but  not  pillaged  except  of  eatables. 

By  far  the  worst  act  of  the  whole  night,  however,  was  firing 
at  a  French  goldsmith  as  he  stood  at  a  window  in  lus  balcony 
to  see  what  was  going  on.  Quite  a  number  of  balls  struck  the 
firame  and  sash  of  the  window,  and  it  was  indeed  a  wonder  that 
lie  was  not  killed.  Melo  himself  apologized  for  the  act  next 
(lay.  Horses  as  well  as  men  were  seized.  All  stables,  not  the 
property  of  foreigners,  were  visited,  and  the  horses  taken. 

I  was  awaked  at  daybreak  by  the  sound  of  cannon,  wHch 
were  celebrating  the  entire  success  of  the  night's  work.  I  rose 
and  went  to  a  servant,  and  asked  what  was  the  matter.  She 
told  me  that  it  was  a  revolution.  I  then  took  my  hat,  and  made 
my  way  to  the  Plaza.  At  the  northwest  corner  I  found  a  body 
of  unwashed  recruits  drawn  across  the  whole  street.  "Yoii 
can  go  no  farther,  Seiior,"  said  one.     "Yes  he   can,  too,"  re- 
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plied  another ;  "we  iiave  no  right  to  stop  foreigners.     Pass  in, 
Senor." 

I  declined  passing  in,  but  looked  around  the  Plaza.  A  large 
body  of  men  were  drawn  np  there,  moat  of  them  in  ruanas. 
They  appeared  ranch  pleased  with  their  new  oceapation.  So  I 
went  home  and  completed  my  toilet,  and  went  to  the  vice-presi- 
dent's house.  The  door  was  not  opened  to  my  call,  tut  a  voice 
behind  told  me  that  Sefior  Obaldia  had  been  summoned  to  the 
palace  at  daybreak,  and  had  not  returned. 

I  went  there  and  found  a  strong  guard  at  the  door,  I  asked 
permission  of  Major  Jiron,  who  commanded,  to  enter,  and  was 
requested  to  wait  a  moment.  At  that  instant  an  aid-de-camp 
brought  him  an  order,  to  which  he  responded  by  ordering  the 
aid  into  arrest.  Each  attempted  to  arrest  the  other,  but  the 
aid's  orders  prevailed.  Jiron  attempted  to  stab  an  ofSccr  who 
seized  him,  but  instantly  he  had  a  horse-pistol  at  his  breast,  and 
more  than  one  sword  aimed  at  him.  I  sprang  to  get  out  of  the 
range  of  the  ball,  and  expected  instantly  to  be  covered  with 
blood,  but  the  Major  surrendered  and  took  his  place  in  the  ranks. 
Obaldia  was  looking  out  of  the  window  over  them,  and  I 
asked  him  to  give  directions  for  my  admission,  whicli  he  did. 
I  entered,  and  learned  that  Melo  had  offered  Obando  the  dicta- 
torship ;  he  had  consulted  with  his  cabinet,  and  refused.  The 
message  which  that  aid  brought  to  Jiron  was  to  hold  the  Pres- 
ident and  cabinet  prisoners.  He  refused,  and  now  he  was  a 
prisoner  without  and  I  within.  Great  confusion  prevailed  in 
the  palace.  No  one  was  seated ;  no  one  long  remained  in  the 
same  room. 

I  obtained  my  release  without  difficulty  and  with  little  de- 
lay, I  went  to  the  Senora  de  Obaldia,  and  conducted  her  to 
the  boarding-place  of  Mr.  Green,  onr  minister.  We  went  hj  a 
back  street,  but  no  one  interrupted  us.  Others  also  had  taken 
refuge  there,  and  the  house  of  every  minister  and  consul  had  the 
flag  flying,  and  persons  and  jewels  found  protection  in  them. 
It  wiU  be  observed  in  all  this  that  not  a  drop  of  blood  was 
shed. 

I  heard  afterward  that  Major  Jiron  would  have  been  "blown 
through"  but  for  the  presence  of  a  foreigner,  who  it  was  feared 
might  be  endangered  in  the  mclce.    With  all  due  respect  for  the 
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Major,  I  consider  his  seizure,  his  resistance,  and  his  danger  as 
all  a  farce  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing.  Why  were 
not  the  cabinet  secured  at  the  same  time  with  other  important 
men?  What  was  the  president  doing  all  night?  At  a  later 
hour  the  secretaries  were  carried  to  secure  prisons,  the  president 
detained  a  professed  prisoner  in  his  palace,  and  the  vice-presi- 
dent set  at  liberty.  He  immediately  took  refuge  under  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

I  could  mention  a  theory  that  would  explain  every  thing, 
even  to  the  liberation  of  Obaldia,  biit  it  might  lie  unjust.  It  is  a 
little  singular,  but  Herrera,  the  Designado,  was  also  summoned 
to  that  meeting  of  tire  cabinet.  Instead  of  complying  with  the 
message,  he  immediately  took  refuge  at  the  American  legation. 
Had  he  gone  to  the  palace,  Melo  would  have  had  every  vestige 
of  executive  power — president,  vice-president,  Designado,  and 
aU  the  ministers  in  his  power  at  once.  Had  he  secured  the 
Designado,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  vice-president  would 
have  been  detained  with  the  rest, 

Melo  assumed  the  dictatorship  before  night,  "  having  waited 
in  vain  for  Obando  to  change  his  mind."  I  called  on  him  to 
obtain  liberty  for  some  useless  persons  seized  last  night.  He 
assm-ed  me  that  orders  had  already  been  given  to  set  them  at 
liberty.  Coarse  sliirts  and  ruanas  were  in  great  request.  Few 
coats  were  seen  in  the  streets,  and  those  were  worn  by  foreign- 
ers. Sadden  friendships  were  formed  by  old  political  antago- 
nists, now  in  common  danger- 
Some  sudden  changes  of  opinion  mast  have  occurred.  The 
Orejon,  whose  porti-ait  gmces  page  127,  came  in  town  to-day, 
and  affected  to  be  quite  pleased  with  the  new  orda-  of  things. 
He  rode  home  shouting,  Yiva  la  revolucionl  When  he  got 
there,  he  found  that  every  horse  and  mole  capable  of  bearing 
saddle  or  enjalma  liad  been  carried  off  for  the  service  of  the  glo- 
rious cause. 

I  see,  too,  that  my  good  landlady  llargarita  ia  rather  preju- 
diced against  cachacos,  but  has  ordered  the  cajera  to  give  mod- 
erate credit  to  any  wearers  of  ruanas.  I  must  not,  however, 
charge  her  with  a  sudden  conversion  entirely.  Her  contempt 
for  fops,  who  spend  freely  and  pay  slackly,  has  long  since  at- 
tracted my  attention.     One  of  these,  who  is  courting  a  girl  in 
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a  houso  opposite  oiirs,  had  at  one  time  so  many  drinlcs  of  hrandi 
scored  against  him  at  oui  tienda  that  he  ceased  to  patronize  it. 
While  chatting  one  evening  with  his  lady,  he  was  surprised  at 
the  entrance  of  our  cajera,  who  "presented  the  respects  of  La 
Senora  Margarita,  and  advised  him  to  pay  his  brandy-bill,  or 
wear  his  hat  with  a  borboq  ejo  as  otherwise  the  Seiiora  would 
one  day  seize  it  off  h  s  1  ead        He  scLuared  up  that  night. 

Melo  has  put  forth  in  organ  c  decree.  All  such  notices  are 
made  by  bando  ;  that  is  send  g  i  e  vilian,  a  drum,  and  a  squad 
of  soldiers  to  various  street  coine  s  vhere  the  civilian  reads  the 
proclamation  or  decree.  Among  other  things,  I  perceive  that 
Melo  proclaims  New  Granada  a  Catholic  nation  again.  It  will 
not  save  him. 

The  great  btisiness  is  recruiting.  All  persons  arc  invited  to 
enroll  in  the  national  guard,  and  those  who  neglect  to  do  so  are 
seized  and  incorporated  into  the  standing  army  at  once.  Mar- 
ketmen  como  and  go  unmolested,  for  Bogota  must  eat.  A  line 
of  sentinels,  posted  round  the  city,  let  in  all  who  come,  and  let 
out  those  that  have  a  pass  from  Ohregon,  Melo's  second.  Now 
and  then  a  Congressman  or  other  person  who  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  leave  inins  off  in  the  night  through  the  fields.  In 
this  way  they  hope  to  get  up  a  force  to  put  down  the  Dictator. 
Herrera  escaped  on  Wednesday  night. 

Obregon  addressed  notes  to  the  foreign  representatives,  who 
replied,  generally,  Hiat  it  was  their  duty  to  mEuntain  friendly  re- 
lations with  the  government  de  \facto,  without  taking  part  in 
domestic  controversies.  Ohregon  speaks  Englisli,  so  that  cm- 
charge  had  no  need  of  an  interpreter.  All  the  other  embassa- 
dors but  ours  always  speak  Spanish. 

I  could  not  find  Samper  after  he  hid  tiU  too  late  to  call  on 
him.  No  one,  perhaps,  besides  him,  was  in  so  much  danger  as 
MoriUo.  I  carried  various  notes  between  him  and  his  wife ; 
one  of  them  dropped  on  the  floor  as  I  was  talking  with  one  of 
Melo's  officers,  who  politely  handed  it  to  me  without  looking  at 
it.     All  after  that  went  couched  in  terms  of  a  love  intiigue. 

What  was  Obando's  position  all  this  while  ?     Professedly  he 

waa  a  prisoner.     I  do  not  think  he  was.      He  was  not  kept 

closely,  as  were  tlie  secretaries.     I  readily  obtained  admission 

to  him,  but  to  their  prison  with  great  difficulty.     They  could 
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hold  no  private  interviews,  and  wci^e  not  allowed  to  write.  No 
soldier  or  guard  intruded  on  Obando's  privacy  ;  nay,  the  very 
window  by  which  Bolivar  escaped  remained  unguarded. 

There  was  a  considerable  quantity  of  money  expected  aoon 
up  the  river,  and  it  beliooved  the  Dictator  to  extend  his  field  of 
operations ;  so  he  sent  detachments  to  Mesa,  to  Facatativa, 
and  to  Guaduas.  The  troops  guarding  the  Presidio  at  Mesa 
retired  before  superior  nanibers.  The  detachment  to  Guaduas, 
meeting  no  opposition,  went  on  to  Pcseadcrias,  opposite  Honda. 
The  Gobemador  of  Mariquita,  Mateo  Viana,  was  at  the  Ilonda, 
trying  to  muster  men  enov^h  to  resist  their  crossing.  The 
boats  were  detained  on  the  west  side  while  he  was  malcing  the 
attempt.  It  faded,  and  he  retired,  leaving  Melo's  emissary  to 
cross  at  leisure ;  bat  the  money  came  only  to  Mompos,  and  re- 
turned to  wait  for  more  quiet  times. 

Melo  must  have  means  as  well  as  men.  There  was  not  a 
large  sum  in  the  treasury  when  he  seized  on  it.  Forced  con- 
tributions were  resorted  to,  and  sometimes  with  great  cruelty. 
It  was  for  this  purpose,  or  some  other,  that  an  English  citizen, 
ill.  Logan,  was  seized.  One  consequence  of  this,  to  oiu:  nation- 
al honor,  must  not  be  passed  by. 

A  guard  conducting  Mx.  Logan  was  passing  the  American 
legation,  then  in  charge  of  Mr.  John  A.  Bennet,  as  Mr.  Green 
had  returned  home.  Mr.  Logan  sprang  into  Mr.  Bennet's  door. 
It  was  at  once  closed.  Soon  after,  the  legation  was  stormed 
while  our  flag  was  flying  over  it.  The  door  was  riddled  with 
balls.  Mr.  Logan,  wishing  to  save  Mr.  Bennet's  life,  went  out 
and  surrendered. 

Mr.  Bennet  demanded  of  Melo  the  punishment  of  the  assail- 
ants. Ail  his  reward  was,  that  he  iiad  to  remain  in  constant 
peril  of  his  life,  and  unable  to  escape  from  Bogota  till  Melo  fell. 
He  demanded  again  of  the  restored  government  that  the  crim- 
inals be  tried  and  shot.  Had  this  demand  been  enforced  by  a 
.leet  off  Cartagena  till  the  miscreants  had  paid  in  their  own  per- 
.ions  the  penalty,  I  conjecture  that  it  would  in  the  end  save 
more  lives  of  innocent  American  citizens  than  it  would  have  cost 
of  reckless  outlaws,  who,  because  armed  with  national  muskets, 
feel  freed  from  individual  I'esponsibility.  In  due  time,  another' 
rewarded  politician  took  the  place  of  Mr.  Green,  and  tlie  affair 
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was  compromised  by  the  government  paying  Mi.  Bennet  for 
the  damage  done  his  door,  and  offering  him  an  apology  for  the 
insult  of  fanning  him  with  hullets. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  history.  The  most  reliable  part  of 
the  country  for  the  constitutional  authority  was  the  north.  In 
Cipaquira  was  a  detachment  of  the  army  schooled  to  Melo's; 
purposes.  There  were  also  some  conspirators  in  Tiinja,  but  the 
dense,  industrious  population  of  these  cold  provinces  were  true 
to  order.  General  Hcnrera  escaped  to  Choconta,  and  com- 
menced the  exercise  of  executive  powers  on  the  21st  of  April, 
regarding  Obando  and  Obaldia  as  prisoners  in  Bogota.  lie  ap- 
pointed General  Franco  commander-in-chief.  On  the  19th  of 
May,  Franco  rashly  attacked  Cipaquira,  fought  bravely,  and 
died.  General  Buitrago  led  the  forces,  over  4000  in  number, 
out  to  the  northern  end  of  the  Sabana,  beyond  Cipaquira,  where 
Melo  fell  upon  them  with  800  veterans,  and  annihilated  them. 
The  Designado  was  a  fugitive  on  the  plain,  with  victorious  ene- 
mies in  front  and  rear.  He  escaped  through  the  wilds  of  the 
west  to  the  Magdalena, 

Nor  did  things  wear  a  better  aspect  at  the  south.  No  good 
could  of  course  he  expected  of  Antonio  Mateus,  gohernador  of 
Cauca.  He  had  800  men,  but  found  no  opportunity  of  doing 
mischief  with  them.  In  Popayan  the  revolution  was  nine  days 
earlier  than  at  Bogota,  but  was  promptly  put  down  for  the  time. 
Again,  from  the  16th  to  the  21st  of  May,  the  friends  of  Melo 
had  entire  possession  of  Popayan,  when  they  lost  it  after  a  se- 
vere battle.  In  Cali  the  battle  lasted  two  days  in  the  streets, 
and  the  conspirators  capitulated.  In  Antioquia  the  movement 
was  soon  put  down,  but  at  the  cost  of  the  life  of  the  Goherna- 
dor Pabon. 

Julio  Arboleda,  president  of  the  Senate,  took  refuge  at  the 
Danish  legation  till  he  could  escape  from  Bogota  to  Honda. 
This  place  he  fortified,  disinteiTing  certain  old  cannon,  which, 
had  they  been  fired,  would  have  been  dangerous  to  some  one. 
Threatened  here  by  Melo's  troops,  he  suddenly  attacked  300  of 
them  in  Guaduas  with  less  than  100,  and  routed  them  utterly  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet.  There  seems  to  me  some  analogy  be- 
tween this  transaction  and  the  capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Tren- 
ton.    Each  was  the  first  dawn  of  ultimate  success. 
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After  this  he  established  himself  at  Guatequi,  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Magdalena,  about  a  day's  journey  below  the  moutli 
of  the  Coello.  Here  he  collected  men  and  boats,  so  as  readilj 
to  descend  the  river,  and  defend  any  point  more  easily  than  Melo 
could  attack  it.  In  virtue  of  this  defense.  Congress  assembled 
at  Ibagu6,  and  not  at  Ocana,  as  had  been  at  first  intended.  Al- 
most their  first  act,  27th  of  September,  was  to  suspend  Obando 
from  the  presidency.  As  Vice-president  Obaldia  had  now  es- 
caped from  Bogota,  the  executive  power  had  passed  from  the 
hands  of  Herrera  the  Designado  to  his. 

Before  this,  Arboleda  had  defeated  detachments  of  Melo's 
troops  at  Anapoima  and  Anolaima,  and  on  the  lltli  of  Septem- 
ber the  army  of  the  executive  occupied  lia  Mesa.  Here  the 
forces  gathered  from  the  Valley  of  the  Cauca,  and  the  whole 
were  under  the  command  of  ex-President  Lopez.  Some  heavy 
pieces  of  artiUery,  brought  by  Arboleda,  made  part  of  their  de- 
fenses, A  serious  discussion  took  place  at  Tena  whether  to 
spike  them,  or  try  to  take  them  up  to  the  Sabana.  The  Anti- 
ocLueiios  were  permitted  to  make  the  trial,  and  they  succeeded. 

In  the  previous  assaults  on  Bogota,  it  had  been  strongly  de- 
fended at  the  crossing  of  the  Bogota,  which  nins  along  a  few 
miles  west  of  it  through  marshy  ground,  a  terrible  moat  to  be 
passed  m  the  face  of  the  enemy.  Hei'c,  doubtless,  Melo  had 
arranged  for  the  decisive  battle,  like  those  of  Santuai'io  and 
Culebiera. 

In  this  he  was  not  to  be  gratified ;  the  troops  of  Congrcsr. 
crossed  the  stream  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Falls  of 
TecLuendama.  The  cannon  seem  lo  have  crossed  below  the 
falls,  and  the  heroic  effort  of  the  sons  of  Antioquia  appears  to 
have  ended  in  placing  them  in  the  wagon-road  from  the  coal- 
mines of  Cincha,  mentioned  on  page  274. 

Melo  can  not  gnard  the  immense  circuit  of  the  cornice  of  the 
plain.  Expecting  the  enemy  at  Barro  Blanco,  or  by  the  mow 
northern  ascent  from  Anolaima,  the  pass  at  the  Hacienda  of  Te- 
quendama  is  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies  before  he  is  aware. 
They  are  advancing  past  Soaeha,  and  up  the  east  side  of  the 
Bogota.  The  first  point  where  there  is  any  hope  of  resisting 
ihem  is  at  the  lliver  Boza.  He  met  them  at  the  bridge  of 
Boza,  which  wo  passcJ  on  pag-e  273. 
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Lopez  was  at  BaiTO  Blanco  with  800  men  when  he  saw  the 
hopes  of  the  nation  crushed  at  Cipaquira  and  Tiq^uiza  in  May. 
Now,  as  he  stood  at  Eoza  to  deliver  up  the  command  of  a  nu- 
merous host  to  General  Herran,  aU  eyes  were  tmned  to  the  north 
with  hope.  Mosquera  was  coming.  He  had  landed  on  the 
coast  early  in  May  for  commercial  purposes,  hut  was  at  the  ear- 
liest opportunity  appointed  to  a  command  hy  the  Designado, 
He  had  advanced  through  Ocaiia  and  the  northern  provinces  to- 
ward Bogota,  not  without  reverses,  but  increasing  in  sti-ength 
as  he  advanced.  My  friend  Jiron  had  been  defeated  at  Pam- 
plona, and  Melo  had  no  troops  north  of  Cipaquira.  These,  too, 
had  to  retire,  and  the  sole  chance  for  the  Dictator  was  to  defeat 
one  of  the  two  divisions  hefore  their  union. 

Leaving  the  capital  entirely  unguarded,  as  Mosquera  kept  too 
far  off  with  his  smaller  force,  the  Dictator  marched  with  all  his 
troops  to  meet  Herran,  now  within  five  miles  of  Bogota.  They 
fought  on  22d  Kovemher,  1854.  Long  and  fierce  was  the  com- 
bat between  despairing  veterans  and  superior  numhers  fighting 
in  a  better  cause.  The  day  was  decided  by  that  heavy  ai-til- 
lery  hrought  from  Honda  with  so  mnch  labor  as  to  have  made 
the  transport  of  it  almost  a  piece  of  folly. 

So  they  advanced  to  Trcs  Esquinas,  a  spot  where,  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  our  Plan  of  Bogota,  three  streams  and  four 
roads  seem  to  radiate.  A  detachment  of  Melo's  best  troops 
here  availed  themselves  of  a  bend  in  the  road,  deep  ditches,  and 
thick  walls  of  tapias,  to  offer  a  vain  resistance  to  the  cautious 
advance  of  Hen-an  the  nest  day.  Castro  led  them,  but  here 
again  they  met  the  fatal  artilleiy,  were  defeated,  and  many  of 
them  taken  prisoners. 

Shall  Bogota  be  attacked  instantly  ?  The  military  men  ad- 
vised the  measure ;  Obaldia  and  the  ministers  feared  to  risk  too 
much  on  it.  Mosquera  would  soon  advance,  and,  let  Melo  in- 
trench himself  as  he  would,  the  result  was  certain.  A  repulse 
of  either  division  might  drive  both  aiTaies  from  the  Plain  "before 
their  junction. 

Unhappy  Bogota!  There  may  be  found  nuns  now  living  who, 
from  their  helfries,  have  seen  the  fate  of  the  capital  decided  by 
fire,  and  thunder,  and  blood,  four  times  before.  It  was  stormed 
in  December,  1812,  by  Baraya,  who  was  repulsed ;  stormed  sind 
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carried  by  Bolivar  in  December,  1814 ;  lost  at  the  battle  of  Sa,n- 
taaiio,  27th  August,  1830,  and  saved  by  that  of  Culebrera,  28tb 
October,  1840;  but  never  since  the  city  was  founded  has  it 
seen,  and  never  may  it  see,  a  scene  like  tliat  of  3d  and  4th  De- 
cember, 18541 

On  the  2d  of  December  Mosquera  was  at  Chapinero,  just  be- 
yond the  northern  limits  of  our  Plan  of  Bogota.  The  next  day, 
at  noon,  the  troops  of  the  Dictator  were  vainly  contending  with 
the  vanguard  of  Herran  at  the  suburb  of  Las  Cruces,  in  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  the  city.  Step  by  step  the  besieged  retired, 
till  at  midnight  they  were  making  their  stand  at  San  Agustin 
and  San  Bairtolomg,  For  fifteen  long  honrs  they  lose  now  a 
foot  and  now  a  yard,  now  a  gun  and  now  a  tower,  and  the  re- 
sistless foe  was  descending  upon  them  from  above  the  palace. 

Nor  is  Mosquera  idle.  He  has  carried  San  Diego ;  he  is 
pressing  up  to  Las  Nieves,  while  Melo's  head-quarters  are  at 
the  barracks  of  San  Francisco.  Eastward  the  mountain  hedges 
him  in ;  to  the  west  the  Sabana  is  in  the  possession'  of  the  forces 
of  the  Vice-president.  Shut  in  thus,  the  Plaaa  of  San  Francisco 
is  filled  with  his  troops,  crowding  in  over  the  bridge  from  the 
south,  while  at  length  Mosquera  has  carried  La  Tercera. 

But  as  the  last  moment  approached,  and  the  end  had  become 
inevitable,  the  country  lost  a  man  whose  life  was  worth  as  much 
as  the  death  of  ten  like  Melo.  The  Designado  Herrera,  wher. 
Obaldia  assumed  the  executive  functions,  became  a  mere  gener- 
al, inferior  in  rank  to  Mosquera,  whom  his  own  decree  had  raised 
to  the  command,  and  under  whose  commands  he  now  fought. 
He  who  had  been  the  unsuccessful  candidate  at  Obando's  elec- 
tion, and  who  nevertheless  had  been  placed  second  aj'ter  him — 
who  had  been  true  to  the  executive  in  all  i-evolutions,  and  had 
fought  against  Herran  and  Mosquera,  Lopez  and  Obando,  now 
shed  his  blood  for  the  cause  of  constitutional  authority  in  .the 
sti'eets  of  Bogota. 

But  now  a  dreadful  sound  is  in  the  Dictator's  ears.  It  is  a 
loud  peal  from  the  Cathedral  bells,  announcing  that  the  Plaza 
is  lost  and  gained ;  nay,  in  the  Calle  Real  a  cannon  is  so  plant- 
ed as  to  bear  upon  the  Barracks  of  San  Francisco.  The  revo- 
lution is  at  its  last  gasp  at  the  very  spot  where  I  had  seen  its 
birth  in  the  bochineho  of  Good  Friday.     Now  his  troops  arc 
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ciying  that  this  must  have  an  end.  Desperate  and  almost  be- 
side himself,  he  sends  an  officer  to  MoscLuera  offering  to  aurrcn- 
det  if  only  his  life  is  spared.  Mosquera  gives  his  word— inju- 
diciously, perhaps,  but  it  never  will  be  broken.     The  war  is  at 


Ere  the  dUigent  reader  shall  have  reached  this  paragraph,  be 
may  have  heard  of  the  election  of  a  new  president  of  New 
Granada.  It  will  he  one  of  three  persona  before  mentioned. 
If  it  he  T.  C.  Moscjucra,  a  scene  of  bright  hopes  of  future  pros- 
perity opens  on  us.  K  Mariano  Ospina,  our  only  feai-  will  be 
priestly  domination.  But  if  Manuel  MoriUo  succeed,  as  be 
probably  must,  then  the  land  must  be  prepared  to  beai-  all  that 
a  zealous,  truly  patriotic,  hut  rash  and  ill  judged  cxpei'imenter 
can  inflict.     But  a  iiappier  future  awaits  her ;  soon  let  it  come  '■ 
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I.  GLOSSARY. 

SPiJnsii  worfs,  ill  their  Peiiinsnlar  acceptation,  have  been  systematically  ex- 
eluded  from  the  preceding  pages.  The  words  occurring  there  and  below  nre  of 
Indian  origin,  or  else,  being  Spanish,  are  need  in  a  iJiffiereot  sense  from  that  given 
in  dictionaries,  or  ajiplied  to  objecls  nntnown  in  the  temperate  zone. 

The  PRONUBCIATIOH  of  the  Spanish  langnage  is  the  easiest  possible.  It  is  read- 
ily learned,  and  none  should  shrink  from  it  who  have  any  occasion  to  use  it. 

Accent. — Two  general  rnles  inclafie  all  words  in  which  the  accent  is  not  in- 
variably written  over  the  word ;  1.  Words  ending  in  a  vowet  or  diphthong  have 
the  accent  on  the  pennlt,  as  Orindco.  2.  Words  ending  in  any  other  consonant 
than  s  added  to  form  the  plural,  are  accented  on  the  last,  as  Madrid.  All  such 
words  are  written  helow  with  the  grave  accent,  to  indicate  that  the  accent  is  not 
mnally  to  be  written.  All  exceptions  to  these  rul^  are  written  here  and  every 
where  with  the  aoute  accent,  as  in  Bolivar,  Panamd. 

CossoNASTS  have  the  same  power  as  in  English,  except 

C  before  e  and  i  has  the  sound  of  s  lisped,  or  (i  in  i!ds ; 

Z  has  this  same  sound  always ;  neither  ever  sounds  like  s. 

di  (reckoned  by  the  Spanish  as  one  letter)  has  always  the  same  sound  as  in 
cMU. 

D  at  the  end  of  words  (and  hy  some  in  the  middle)  is  ptonotinced  Hke  ih  in 
diem. 

G  before  e  and  i  has  the  sound  of  h  in  hat. 

J  always  has  the  power  of  h  in  hat. 

X  never  occurs  in  modern  orthography  except  as  ks ;  it  liad  tlie  power  of  h 
m  hat. 

H  is  always  silent. 

LI  (one  leltei')  sounds  like  lU  in  miUion,  which  they  would  write  milhit. 

iV  like  ni  in  haaio,  which  they  write  bdiio. 

Qu  before  e  and  i  lite  k,  but 

Qu  before  a  and  o,  and  qii  before  e  and :',  as  in  English. 

Rt  (one  letter),  a  very  stroi^  r — an  absolute  rattle  of  the  tongue. 


JTdoesn 

ot  occur. 

and  k  rarely  is  found. 

Vowels  have  but 

one  invariable  siound  each : 

A  like  a  i 

afaiker. 

£likeei 

ntl^. 

Olikeoi 

am. 

(7  like  00 

in  pool. 

IhFHTHosGS  are  s 

0  accounted  only  in  rules  of . 

Au  sounds  like  oji 

in /omit;. 

Ai  like  .■ 

in  pine. 
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Achicfvia,  aJUnKr,  li5. 

AehipiU'ls.  avlmit,  ISO. 
AohlcB,  a  Iffly",  143. 
AcuApar,  aart^xas-tne,  47, 
Adftls,  wbamt  brtcka,  131- 

^Ijhds.  goMmighta;  161. 
AlttjMo,  goiialii,  ISl. 

AlamMo,  a  viaT3s  iorisred  viith  ^eplws,  1( 


Boqneroij,  gorge,  913. 

B6ve^a,  muU;  tonili,  e 
Buitie,  n  fcfrri,  4B6, 
Bfmde,  a  donrre,  4T0. 


AlEsmdlsqiic,  a  HinSi/,  12i 
AH6rea  (enn^,  patron.  M9. 
Alum  beoSta,  a  glioet,  MO. 

Almibsr,  abvp,  122. 
Almoftift  a  bail,  289,  /.  28S. 
AlmohadlUfldD,  ^nmle^oMers, 
AlmiJiTana.  n  caie.  4TS. 
AlpBTgita," 


atitia,  pea,  1&. 
Auda,  a  sfff^  &4Ci. 
Ai^elito  lifsBe  nngeD,  ifeafl  MM,  44G. 


?^J., 


/TO 


If,  ISO. 


AnisMo,  I 

An^,  afrxiit,  lj03. 
ApolUdi),  STmiairtc 


mipet/,  c[e 


■n-t?™),  )l'iirfci''s  (in)*,  23S. 
rcJu^n,  eft. 
o,  iira6e>i4ili^,  104. 

IVB,  a  ffivea,  71. 
oe,  3!  nar-ca  le,     8 
11    mn  ;i*M  1  S 

pn  petiKil  ioi  n  uf,  410. 


Arretrtnca,  [tfcecWnj,  13^/.  182. 

Arr&bfu  a  OMcn^r,  4ST. 
AireumiM,  BOO. 
Arrnzill,  i*»-/eM,  BOO. 
Ala]iaa,  family  of  a  horse,  130. 


Atr&BOj  ba^fkinardnef 


BadiB,  o.fi-u«,  130. 
Balija.  wudi-trmik,  259. 
Bamliito),  b  dance,  «0,  /.  Ml, 


Bartuquejo,  liat-etring,  133,  /.  132. 

Cilrni,  uudiifnte,  201. 

Barrigto,  a  d^onMiI  persofl,  16. 

Uatital  sujrei'jjofnto,  471. 

Belta, BdeitXee,  IBS!^ 

B^aco,''BcKm&,  417. 

Btatia,  animnl  far  (imielino,  45. 

tSJa.«™«lo,141. 

Bdohica,  afaiuloaepeieaiuige,  IW 

Bocbtnche.  riot,  ISB. 

Bodftga,  hold ;  etere-livuse,  BD,  02, 

Bod^Utin\  store-keeper,  02. 


!  neba,  g»  A  /  WEdd/    lit 

pwB,  atr     8,9 
)    U    aidl^jKlte      4. 
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CitolSgia,  areadmg-book,  473. 

Coolli'a  bird.  625. 

Cdoo.  coeoaavt,  m 

Co«M  and  eomlyt),  o  iumwrnw  bug,  110. 

Co&adia,  a^fraiemfljf.  18B. 

Cobi^,  a  nKlxL  450,  llS. 

Cojln,  slool,  4% 

OcglnC-teB,  wddle^wi^U,  424. 

ComAAre^ar^imoJb.  131. 

Csmpidie,  a  rtlaticn,  ISL 

ConcWdo,  a  Afred  man,  4S4. 
CondAr,  a  bird,  4^. 
CondAi,  a  cofn,  119. 
Congiiia,  Conanu,  ST. 
CoalsdbKi,  remng  icoimlin0  plane,  SDO. 
OontiBgiibBca,  a  Bttond  rope,  433. 
GoatramH^fltTfl,  fjurifl  q/  a  eteartb-biKIt,  55 
"    " i»  (nrfnuB), part  0^  "      '""    '"' 

,  cbotr  (fn  a  eathein 
Cortna,  a  «(  of  praters,  138. 
GorAzo,  a  palm,  4T4. 
Gbrp^u.  a/esKnll,B44. 
CoitU.  yard,  4S&. 
ConEdbr,  port  of  a  tame,  63. 
COR^Eta,  maSracrrteT,  EHd. 
CoBiir,  to  will,  106. 
MtB,  goitte,  llfl,  /  320. 

CrMa,  'oe  Cmi,  3v3. 

CiadanCe,  wdicjiu  of  tht  mam,  414. 

CilMlo,  oreoK  IM. 

Giiuffima,  XffrU ,  544. 

CnanU,  barraeito,  193. 

Cuaiimo,  a  coin.  11». 

Cnirto,  gJiMwaft  0/  a  [Hms,  llfl. 

CiiGur^bo,  a  orw,  546. 

OoWu,  fends,  13S,/.  193. 

C^a,  bunJ^SOO. 

Cten  (nuuc.),  jHWtcr,  410. 

Otoa  c/em.),  o  A"**.  ^lO- 

Curl,  a  ■nuaaiautl,  44T. 

Curibi,  o.ftTia,  134. 

Cnsifidla,  a  imtfer-liox,  1ST. 

Tmrtaabe.  land-iiide,  344. 
DoBtaonciido,  need  up,  53. 
IMaidpUua  (wMp),  a  jiiant,  439. 

Domini™,  a  A--'  ''° 
IHUce,  ««s«MHe 
Ditto,  dollar,  U 
Bobjir  Sgua,  b^  fiapKnn,  IS 
Embarazi^  pre^mone.  411. 
BsignsE,  a  pornunt,  145. 
BlDOancludo,  d  i/ar^esii,  B3. 
Enoorftdo,  watw-^ot^f  cloCb,  44. 

EncomKoda,  wcjiflr^  »" "" ' 

BniUma,  patt-anfldle,  4B 

Equlpile,  laajo(fe,Ml. 

Equis  (Iftl«r  z),  a  WMmmu  amle,  ^3. 

Ermita,  '*  Aernb{£ffl»,"  £14 

KicbDo,  a  Imicft,  S^ 

Escdba  (&>-Drmt>,  d  tceed,  4T4. 

E^Maa  toBwd^.  sva^  of  car^  134. 

EsUncla,,^eld,433. 


)«5(  sew  6tf  mofli  2W. 


Gi>ch».o30r,  144. 

Gslnpago  iten-awiiii,  a  enddte,  435. 

GbIUu^o,  a  vfiUure,  330. 

Garhfinzo,  clich^pea,  143. 

GaiTspateco,  06(rd,  0 


Gima, 


iMrd,13 


1S4. 


Gofcemaddn,  oi    .,    . .    . 

GoMfimo,  imiiimfigowiTWiiCT 
"'  Tajeop),  6rTOB«t,lia. 
mBdilla.  o'.ft-uit,  130. 
Granadilla  do  papSl,  a  A^i!, 
Grup^ra,  erv^pe^,  425. 
GuiUa.,  a  ^rroDe,  M3. 
Goaoam^ya,  mivvnc,  13T. 


nadn^  trdcixt  of  jftftfc^im,  n 

Gnaqoiii),  Uvamae-hmtter,  58 
Guartpo,  o  drinA,  101. 
Guartclis,  a  low  jjiri,  174. 
GuBTi-ii^  n  dnnt,  S6S. 


Guay&ba,  gua^xi,  79. 
GuBYBbfil,  Bwora  Ihinhet,  13, 
Gosjibo,  ffHHiw-Ofc,  78. 
GuayacOn,  a  bush,  3£9. 
GniBlmo,  a  feiie,  4B9.  • 
Ouln^,  baptma,  &9. 
GoLaido,  a  disft  (tfmBfl^  4T8. 


HSiia,IRndso)-6Hm,lB 


336. 


al  biim,  & 
8T, 

,102. 

H6ni,  B/ort;  gibbet,  420. 
Hoapi^o,  aJmafouw,  162. 
HisHa,  0  v\ifer,  113. 

H6yo,  fiffdTDjrflpfe. , 

Hu6to9  ablos,  boiUd  sgga,  14S. 
HOle,  BlUlolh,  3SS. 

Icioo  and  bIcAco,  ilJ>«i(,  T3. 

InocSnls,  April-fBot  804. 

Irfuw,  ap!ant,3S,4«a 
[&qnlma,  haUer,  ISS.  f.  133, 
ri?B  poliUco,  KB  effieer,  31. 


Jlpaf^ra,  a  diaeane,  TO 
Jiidia.  bean,  150. 
'-^a  lEttado,prii/'essi 
■idos,  jurj),  407. 


IB  loiijTUc), ajiloTit, 6S. 


Ibtrtbo  oiBjiln,'  aAoB^*i^d  siSEgi,  133,  /.  li 


MaobSte,  o  Jbi<ft,  17 
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UuitsqulUe,  butts;  BS. 

uphorbiafe  bush,  310, 

__. ,  _  ..iSciffood,  an. 

Matsd6r.  bull-fiahUr,  3Wi. 

Uatr&Ds,  ant&E«l. 

Hjinix,  a  eaaK  131. 

^hla^oTazgo,  entaiipte/tt,  110. 

Mayordmio,  etefoordj  413, 

HaBftroB,  JVMit  (if  ijiaiie  or  chocolate,  83 

MMlo,  a  coin,  119. 

llelMo,  $inip  or  molasses,  12S. 

Mierrgu^te,  waning  o/  £^  ittoon,  4T4 

MeBHBo,  ™i3i«i  nws,  89,  /.  10. 

MiM,  tR!«s*™y,122. 

MIU  de  ali^as,  hmwy,  132, 

MiSl  ae  ptoga,  moiossea,  122. 

MliiDTlfitia,  a^i^Bi-bifii,  IM. 

Miateln,  coraioi,  *■" 

"'"'   ■^■•ttliBfa 

bag,  lOL. 

BKw!i!/»ienf,177. 
aoQiBiis,,  forest  ccvntry,  43& 
Mdnlc,  thicket,  *3e. 

MonninfiiitD,  flspoefl  qf »  mifei;  Bl 
Mdro,  ./^r^e.  53. 
)fd;«,  aco&et/sait,  08. 
Mi^nTb,  (7n  ea/rthett  vessd,  115. 
MiOa  ra/emnte  mulei,  mule,  45. 
MnndaigQ,  dot,  140. 


OblBpa  (Msto),  jKEi'f  i^ii  sMlT,  J4S. 
Ocfl,  ftB  es(Sile«i  "  root,"  l^H. 
01K»ne(irt/r™)»e,143. 

unza  (oimcs),  a  X^  lisi 

Oradftn  umi!l«').  i'USh.  18S. 
Oreje™,  a  ctos  of  «im.  132  /,  132. 
Omsmfinto,  alUa--dress,  111 
Padrina.,  ^lodmot^ev,  ISl. 
Padrinilzgo,  a  rOalionsliip,  181. 
Pttflrino,  gaifsai'n;  181. 

Kicm  loorm-SEeii,  «&.  ' 
'  ■(cA.EC 


■ya( .-  -- 

■ila,  3Wigft-ftDC,4S.. 

-   sfift^Tii/-^;^,  30. 


pS 

Psliio, . 


Eitidn,  cMef  boga,  39, 

auji,  a  bird,  12t! 
■iva,  a  MnJ,  435. 


■e,  487. 


Pa!ije,/f,Tfogc,  94. 

PaaSro,  /erri/nuim,  94. 

Piso./errf/.fli 

Pirn,  part  of  a  procession,  5ffi. 


flgi-drio.  a  bttle  lai^iboitri,  ISl 
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gantiguhiee,  to  cross  on^B  9el, 
Ekn,  a  tUrt,  ISi. 
Sna,  arm-chak-:  a  saddle,  4! 
BUliro,  bearer,  98,  B6B,/.  SM 
Siliaa,  saddis-cteii-  ail,  /.  w. 


Soti.,mfa,4!ai. 

a6i»,  toup,  141, 

SotacuMlo,  a  craoai,  6S. 
Sotium,  priegCs'  dress.  19S. 
SDdKdSro,  eadiUi-litaaicil,  Hi. 
SnMta,  twudl  mmten,  IM. 
Snsplia  (aiglO,  a  miie,  4T3. 


TbiqM,  on  orlield  ofS'K'd,  148, 
Tttmbo,  K  «Aa1 /or  travelers,  S6S, 
Tips,  aooBrtnjj,  66,  /.  TO. 
T^ilae,  TieiKmed  mrOi,  1^, 
Tujido,  Incopociiafea  horse,  lEl. 
Tirro,  a  ■oefae\  IM,  /,  SSfi. 
Tssiijo.  ja'itol  W,  B6. 
Tfja,  Kto,  6T. 


:Brolra,  omci*., 
TSrclo,  SoJ^aws 


,  1S3. 


Tltoaca  .        ,  ... 

TiSmi  Ma,  igjlmjifc,  18, 

TiArra  temjlMa,  miiMis  jHflis,  T3. 


Ti)er6lo,  a  Mrfl,  524. 


Mna,  spenJrfiijj  lies*.  2BI. 
TrliigLo.  a  MMifio™  scrnice,  Bl 
TillpjiB,  ^/irss  sfmies,  £6. 
Tiina,  ttJWia,  SOI, 


Yica,  (doirt,  a  fcige  6oi7, 269,  /.-BBS. 

Verdoliga,  piirMtoie,  *4B, 
Vice-pBiTfiqTitH,  stoft-wortoJ^,  31, 
Vigiliinda,  BHTMiUnnce,  S4S. 


Zapftte.  a  A""',  ^' 


The 


n.  OBSERVATIONS  OK  THE  MAPS. 

iulling  maps  folded  ia  the  book,  and  riieir  liability-  tt 


mutilation,  haTs  induced  the  author  to  limit  Ihe  size  of  the  maps.  Still,  ni 
portanC  town  has  been  omitted  from  tiem — no  post-town  nor  seat  of  cantonal 
govenuneat.  The  appropria.te  position  of  every  district  in  the  nation  is  ahowii 
bj  roea.tiE  of  the  geographical  index  in  Appendix  III.,  which  indicates  the  can- 
ton of  each,  while  Ihe  oabecera  of  every  canton  is  found  on  the  mapivith  the  same 
number  attached. 

Small  as  are  the  maps,  unusual  care  has  heen  spent  on  them,  and  yet  tiiev 
mast  be  far  from  accurate.  No  good  map  of  New  Granada  exists,  to  the  knowl- 
e(^  of  the  author.  The  best  used  in  this  compilation  is  H.  S.  Tanner's  map  of 
Colombia,  published  in  New  York  in  1838.  Bme's  Colombia  (Paris,  1826),  Aeos- 
ta's  New  Granada  (Psjis,  1847),  and  Mosquera's  New  Granada  (New  York,  1852), 
have  been  consulted.  A  mde  sketch  of  maii-routes,  prepared  by  Colonel  Agustic 
Codazzi  in  1853,  has  been  used  aa  far  as  possible. 

The  coasts  and  coast  towns  have  been  copied  from  aflroiralty  charts,  Idndly 
finished  by  the  Messrs.  Blunt,  1*110  have  shown  a  lively  interest  in  jiromodng 
die  accuracy  of  the  work.  Twenty-Eonr  towns  in  the  provinces  north  of  Bogota 
and  ten  in  that  of  Antioquia  are  fised  from  observations  of  the  Comiston  Coro- 
graflca,  and,  from  the  character  of  Colonel  Codazzi,  may  be  relied  upon  as  unu- 
sually accurate.  They  are  reduced  on  the  assumption  that  Bogota  is  7i°  14'  15" 
west  of  Greenwich.  Sixteen  others  are  located  according  to  less  reliable  observa- 
tions. The  remainii^  towns  are  from  Codaazi's  sketch,  except  Cienega-de-oro, 
which  is  a  sheer  guess. 

itill  less  acciu'site,  as  no  maps  have  the  hydro- 
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graphic  baaina  correctly  shown.  Besides  a  caraful  discusaion  of  conflicting  maps, 
the  author  has  availed  himaelt'  of  his  oivn  ohaervationa  and  some  rude  copies  of 
manuscript  maps  made  in  Neiv  Granada.  In  this  severe  task  the  compiler  has 
received  efficient  aid  from  Mr.  J.  Wells,  who  drew  the  maps,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Copley,  who  engraved  them ;  yet  none  of  the  errors  that  shall  be  discovered  can 
be  attributed  to  either :  they  must  be  ohai^jed  to  the  imperfection  of  the  mate- 
rials at  present  in  reach. 

The  boundaries  of  the  provinces  can  be  but  imperfeofly  ascei'tained,  nor  is  ii 
important,  so  constantly  are  thej  changing.  All  mj  applications  to  represonta- 
tives  of  the  Granadan  government  have  been  fruitless,  and  bII  the 
important  changes  mads  since  1858  have  been  pnt  down  from  verbal 
of  various  gentlemen  who  happened  to  recollect  most  of  them. 


III.  GEOGRAPHICAL  INDEX. 
New  Granada  has  consisted  of  the  following  provinces,  t 


a  mentioned  nnder  them  were  extant  as  territorial  snbdiviBions. 
The  cabeceva  of  each  bears  generally  the  name  of  the  cmiton,  and  in  aU  othei' 
cases  it  is  mentioned.  In  all  cases  the  first  canton  contains  tie  capital  of  the 
province,    Abbteviations  ace  affixed  to  the  proviuces,  and  numbers  tt 


s,for 


of  reference.    In  the  maps  the  names  ofthepiovii 


n  Capitals,  the  seat  of  provincial  government  in  Boman,  and  the  other  U 
a  IlaUc.    The  number  of  each  canton  is  attached  to  its  eabecera. 


CiBESiSE.  (C5.)  Ca^,  Morer 


2.  Alanje,  ira&,  David, 
6.  Darten,  coS.  Yavlaa. 


6.  Peiioiioio& 

.  iJIq.l  Cnp.lbagmi 


a!  CeMia,  Ml 
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8.  Eiciiirte,co6. 


a.  Ciioega. 

rv.  ALPHABETICAL  LIST  OF  PLACES  IN  NEW  GRANADA. 

The  territorial  divisions  are  indicated  by  having  attached  to  tJiem  their  popu- 
lation.  in  1853.  The  abbreviations  refer  to  the  pravincea,  and  the  nninber  an- 
nexed, the  cantones  in  the  above  list.  The  remaining  numbers  refer  to  the  pages 
of  this  woric.  The  names  ot  PROVINCES,  STATES,  and  TERRITORIES  are 
in  LARGE  CAPITALS,  Cantobbb  in  small  capitals,  AMeaa  or  h,g>erfeia  dis- 
b-icts  in  Italics,  Disti'icta  in  Roman  letter,  with  the  population  attached.  Lakes 
andponda  are  marked.  L. ;  summits,  A.  (^fto)  ;  paramos,  P. ;  mountains,  Mt.,  and 
rivers,  R.  To  these  last  are  added  the  names  of  the  waters  into  which  tliey  emp- 
ty ;  r  signifies  from  the  right  bank,  l  from  the  left.  Capitals  of  provinces  we 
designated  by  **,  cabeceras  of  cantones  by  *,  post-towns  with  weekly  niail  by  J, 
and  towns  with  36  mails  a  year  by  t- 

The  accentuation  is  ^ven  on  the  same  principle  as  in  Appendix  I. 


AcM,  Mn,  S;  l(m. 
.\griaQ,^v.  8;  Mas. 
^ua-oali^tB,  Mg.  1 ; 
Agnn-tUca,  Otl;  TOL 
^nildB,Vi.  ll  3462. 
Agabda^  An.  T ;  t^TT. 
A^iuL-l^ga,  B,  &  1 
iaua-nuSva,  B,  1; 
AIpe,  Nv.  1 ;  3410. 
AUkib.!.  i:  16,«M 
AlinjB,!.  8:  3149. 
AlgMrSbo,  Mil.  B  i  82T. 


AinagnSc't,  :^a;  ( 


AIpT]j&iia.Hv.  4;  2^.8. 
AuAal,Aii.  S;  30,630. 
AmBg4"t,An.ai«iT. 

AmUfi'^An.  Bi  area 

AsHUtuA,  Ui).  i;  17,392. 
AmliE.l&ma*  t,  liq.  3;  9T3 
AnapMmB,  B.  10;  3802; 
Anc&ya,  Ps.  6;  1158. 
AngMtura  dfi  N&rc,  Vs. ; 
AngostiliB,  An.  S;  2M4 
AjtfelBB,  Oo.  lai. 

Aaort,  Ao.  8;  1924. 
AHa£EHA,Cc  2;  mS. 
Anfltoma-tmuwt  •  ' 
Ana6rma-viyo,  C 
ANTIOqUlA,  Ai 
AsnoQiriA,  An.  li  -. 
AnUOgnia  '  t.  An.  B 


AseiraX^,  B 
Abp6mcii,  Oo. 


del,  B. ;  Bogolai,  R,  t. 


.e,15.,iBHomMqul 
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Buadlia,  I.  2;  331. 
:    Bftga-la^iilndo,  Ccli  309S; 

Bdgo-lii-griinac,  fi.,Cc.  i;  Canca,  K.  r. 

Burtl6,Ce.  3; 
'    BurtUci,Aa.  a;  1909. 


BarTdm<t-berm^at,So.'!;5L 

BaiiincMuiivs,  CI,  7;1193. 

BianlMti-iiKju,  Qt.  t:  400. 

aarrto=^,  Kli-l;nSli. 

Barren™,  Mil.  1;  MSB. 

BAiiB*sorii.i.A,^Sl).  1;  l?,?ii5. 

BiiTO-bltaco.  B."b;  ' 

ajiTO-tw-«v),  cs.B!m. 

BH^Ctl;&T8. 

Bati,K.,T].,laUiaBoyaci. 

BBua6,ci..a;S03a. 

Baudo,  R.,  (!h. ;  Psidfic. 

Bebarit,Ch.li40Si, 

BflbarS,  B.  Ch.  1;  Ataito,  R  r. 

BM«rtl,Td.3i492. 

Belto,AD.IiBSl){i. 

BeWn,  Ta.  1 ;  HI6J. 

fieliaim,  An.  E ;  14iS. 

.BO.'l.4lW 

m.  10;'6fe 
;  rfiiiida,  E.  T. 


Bocinei«ii,  I.  £ ;  S45. 
Boquia.  <jc  3 ;  108  i 
Botello,  Vftllte,  B.  B; 
Boyacli.  Tj,  1;  4051; 
Boyacft,  B.,  13.,  Ca. ;  Upia,  R.  r. 


iilrt,Ct.Ti  »S; 
Cal^mdiitii,  Jlq.  & ;  2^15. 


Cimpoal^e,  Sv.  1 ;  3SCB. 
Cimpo  en  la  CniB,  Sb.  2 ;  201S. 
Ctopq-llBnilftHJ,  1^.  Bi  1312. 

CJLnas-gdrdji^  An.  fi;  1703. 


-jpitanijo,  Pro.  8i  !30ft. 
CiBUISi,  B.  a :  20,003 ;  a. 

CiqneBiit.B.g  16311:  2^ 

CAQCETA  Ten:llm7  is  San  MarBn  and 

(;arac*l,'ct.''0i285. 
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CBn8go*|:,Oo.3;  67«! 
Carftpa,  B.13;  2681. 
OASANAKE,  0.6:13,673: 
CassDiin,  B.,  Oa. ;  MeUu  B. 
Otisctijid,  Ct.  1:  1S9. 
Catiqniire,  K.,  Ca.  and  Cq. ;  Nei 

Orinoco. 
OAeTBoiiniis,  Mq.  S ;  IS.SOa, 
Gatatbmbo,  K.,  Fm. ;  Zim^  B.  t. 
OAUCA,  Cc;  70,748. 
Gllniia,  K.,  Mp. :  Usgd&lena,  B, 
Cdja,  Aii.a!4108. 
ma.  dB  &aata,p&  An.  4 ;  IIU. 
CEl^dia,  Pp.B:iee4. 
Centtno,  E.,  Ve.,  Is  Miofim,  E. 
CeplC&,FiD.  T;SS6B. 
Careie,Ct.B;  138S. 
Cenillos,  Cc  3 ;  330. 
Cerrtto,  Ce.  1 ;  BSSl ; 
Cerrtto,  R.,  Cc.  1 ;  Canal,  B.  r. ; 
Gerrito,  Cm.  3:  104B. 
CEsiB,Ith.  a:«242, 
Ceair«t,Rli.  a;2S00. 
CeE^,  R..  Bid,  ;  Msgdnlsiui,  B.  r. 
CHjLoBEe,  I,  li  1340. 
CMgres't,  I,  4:1340. 
Ch6greB,B.,  I.!  Ciribhean  8bb. 


ChlcanSShg,  E..  Td.,  t 
Ohlmii,  Ut.3-,  20^. 
CMms,  St  1 1  SOlO, 
CMnKin,  1. 13:378. 


__Ji8rtt3,m.  Si  iooB. 
Csmt.  Ct-K:  34,224 
CMna-t,Ct.6:CK)flI. 
OhlpUo,  S.,  Mq.  1:  Magdsletia,  R 


I:  4188. 


Gbrpa^ne.  R  . ,  .___. 
Ohli>at4,V!s.l:  76*5. 
CmqmHqinBi,  Va.  2 ;  24,003. 
Chiquijiquiri  •  t,  Vz.  8;  SiTl ; 
Gblqniaa,  Tj.  Ij  1414. 
ValBB.  (X  3:  816a. 
Ohire*  Cs.3:  4IW. 
Ghire,  B.,  Cs.  8 ;  Meta,  H.  L 
CHiRiociKi,  Vd.  2;  MOB. 
Chli^uani  *  t,  va.  a  1  BS78, 
Ohlriqnl.  K.,  1 :  Psnifio. 
Chlrii-S,Ti-«;81'». 
ChlsMa,Td.2:  BllB. 
CMtatTd.  2;7M0. 
Chilagi.  Pm.  1 ;  122a 


,,  Tj.  1 


CHODONTi,  B.  4;  31.504. 


Bnilqiie,B.,  L:  Sabi 
^B.li 
BOi.Sm.  a:KiI3. 


Clpaedn,  &.  t 


CUro,  I{.,Ch. ;  P 
Cobaracbla,  Ti  4 
Cocorond^  An.  4: 


CoSllo,  K,  Mi ;  Mt«dalQiii 


loa(l,Ct.»;  491. 
iiib6Ima,E.,  Hq.  ;Oo6Uo, 
iDbits.TJ.  1:  4tm. 

CosoBPoiiN.  Pm.  8 :  lti.*25, 
C(tiicepcl5n  *  %  Fai.  3 :  8019. 
ConctodiL  An.  S ;  1T17. 
CoD^D,  13.14: 
'■— "neB,ao.  ll83IB. 


iopacaWna,  An.  1:4010. 
;oii6r,Vs.  2: 1010. 
!irdova,An.9;Sa51. 


CQn-(ilei,Td.  1;  IT. 
CJta,B.  8;1E03. 
<to(oWj?m,  Eh.l;! 

Crlco^idobB,  ba,  lE 
Criires,An.  S:6E3. 

InlceslLli'iaB. 
iruz,  Oo. :  2082. 
Crni,  Pp.  a ;  4170. 


cMU,Tl.  1 
cnnubS,  B. 


CilcntB 


:4S81. 


,  Td.  B:  1446. 

tiSebrtra,  B.'o: 
tlumbid,  Pa,  3:  ma. 
Cmikcaa,  So,  C-,  29M. 
CunM,  R.,  Ma  i  CaqnttA,  I 
CnnflU,  B.  7;  2018. 
CiUie.  B.  S: 

Curia,  Be.'*  ^4055. 
Cilrdo,  B.  10: 
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B.13!  6041. 
B.,  Ch. ;  Caribl 


£iigatiTfi,B.l:  fi9&. 
Bolrertos,  An.  8;  1266. 
BmlBiido,  An.li«l)5. 
Eacob^  B.  6: 
^EiKii,Mq,  4il8,9T8. 


FBya™,  Jt,L;  Padfta 


HBD14DC0,'"  "-' 

rWSea,  Vs 
Flot^sta, '. 
Florida,  C 
riortda,  F 
FlortdB,  r 


FgntibtaiR 
FoetoOl,  P' 


"   '■naro,  auLli  Ui 
lis-  K. ;  PBtia,  it 


Gnimo,  Ct  S;  114. 


CMiBpi"  t,  Pp.*;  2SS1. 
GuBpota,  Sc  l!  80B5. 
eiiime,  An.  8 ;  BlBa 

Guataqnl,  B.'l2i  1076. 

wii>»,B.B:Ea,632. 

Tita*t,a9i  614B. 

HFAraoDii,  T).  8;  81,li6- 
Guattque't,  Ti,  8;  eM6. 
&iiBt«qu^  Vi.  i;  3001. 


FBudioiein,  Sm.  a-,  21T, 

" 

GnayaMl,  Mq.0:  4186. 

F£nea,  Ps.  1 ;  Um. 

OuayaHU,  a,  Oa,  is  the  Catntilm 

P(™a,B.  6  i  18,744. 

GUBVBli,T).8i  BI69. 

Fflnea't  B.fl!«W); 

GiulizD,Mp.a:4iO. 

F(UizB,K..lethBBogDti. 

Gaii«a,Yi.l;  31B6. 

Ffignene,  L.,  B.  IB. 

GUicani,Td.,  isGuicte 

Fbqusne,  K.,  Vz. :  SogunoBO,  B.  (. 
FuiiSAsVei.  B.  1 1  SOlnT^ 

H&oha,  a.  Eh. ;  Caribbean  Sea. 

294 

HaailS.Mp.  l;«»■ 

Foes^BSiigu,  B,.  B. ;  SmnHpaz,  B.  r. ; 

802 

HaMaeWm>s,0c,C;2sg». 

HitoVWjo,  B.4;  4&(I4. 

GsohBUi,  B,  &j  BI3. 
GtuAiBncipA,  5.3 !  1604. 

Hi.torajo,AK.  1;  1917. 

flwuerdn,  Ah.S;934. 

SS'^'s^^'-nis!"^' 

Hosn.i,  J!q.  6;  16,335. 
HtodB»t,Mq.5;  30ra; 

a»TB.Bm.'l!'BS9. 

lldnda,  a   Cq.  3 ;  CBi.iia,  E.  i. ; 
Hdyo  del  Aire,  Vi.i 

GaHlpa,9b,l;BB8. 

GalioM  Ct.  4:  IBS. 

Hiliiza,Ti-,iBTaDJa. 

GBllE&Ti,  R.,  Td.,  ie  the  Saiamoeo. 

S?a,1l-BiB7m 

866 

iB^anfcMq.  1;  20,480. 
lbaffur-t,Mq.l;'llfia; 

G^eza.  Td.  6;  S5S7. 

loa,  a,  Mo, ,  is  the  Putuinayo. 

Oi(™.fti™,I.fl;16a. 

tUaioiA.'a.  2:  26,262. 

n™  P^^O;  S.*^  ^'"'"' 

GaragSa't,  ^.Si  TOJB. 

lBiles,Pa,  6iSST. 

al^folie,  K.,l.'i  Pacdfia 

imtidi  a,  Slln,  ■  GM-viMe,  B. 

Garzein*t,Nv.  6i  3006. 

IpitLm,Pa  3;  22,373. 

Oatin,!.  4(Bop.«ofli!H™i8. 
GOAJIXA  iW.  i 

26 

Ipiitles't,Pi.  S;  0646. 

GorgftIl(^I.liUt 
GnicB,  pL  4;  611^. 

Iri.i»,Tfl.,'irsogomoeo. 
lBa.MIL6pe^Sb,  2;400. 

ISTMO,  BSTADO  DiO.,  I. :  138 
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Itagili,  An.  B;  Hisa. 


JI«ua,Vd.a;  52i 
JuubalA,  Pp.  5;  1963. 

Jme^o,  Tj'.  6 :  4610. 
Jeneeteu,  H.,  Tj.,  is  the  Boyaoft. 

JegOs  Wia,  Vz.  1,  la  VMe. 


CtT: 
jigeDcet  NY.  6;  /am, 
Jlmaui,  Ct.  1 1 
Jimjiia,  Pp.  1 ;  I19I. 
Jliadbta,  AiLlt  S149. 
.Ii™ni6nB,B.ll(  24S. 
JsbAs,  Pm.  6;  1^,016. 
Jlrim'tPm.  6i91^ 
jeihit,Vd.  1;  — . 
JOEDiH,  Sc4i  9U«. 
Jnnnsmbfi,  B.,  Pe.  i  Falia,  I^ 
JuindB  Aofisla,  SI).  1;  eiS, 
Jnlumjhi,  Pp.  1 ;  1211. 

jl^n,  £.,  Uo.,  is  Oa  Cnqiicta. 

LabalSi»,FDi.  1;  1918. 

TjAlir^Dza-griLDde  '  i,  Qb.  4;  f^Tfl. 

(..seana.  EL.  Pp. ;  PatiB,  B.  I. 

LsgitDB-griiDde,  pond,  K  9; 

Lagun^tafl,  Cc  3 ; 

Mm,  R,7ca  3 1  Cinca,  E.  I.  ; 

iaaB,Pfl.3; 

Lebriju.  K..  Oc ;  M^alena.  j;  ''. 

Lfiivi,  H.  i;  Ki,ai9. 


Uaaoa,  Hiitn  d 
Lei^asiviiia, 
LMaa,  Mq,  3  \ 
tiboitaa,  An. ! 
Ubrilda,  Oc. : 


MudelUu  •'  t.  An.  1 1  IS.TK 
Uedlaliuia,  Sm.2;  Sit. 
Medina ',B.ni  918, 

Mel^r,  Rlii  2600! 

iMres,  Pi)!3;  rm. 

,  B.  in;  d8,MB.' 

;  E,,  (jk  ;  Orinoco,  E.  I 

Uicii,  Pp.  4 ;  3S53. 

mm.  Pp.  4i  2296. 

Ulcid,  R.,  Fp.i  Padfio. 
I    MicoB,B.,  CtSi  Canes,!. 
)    ma.  E.,  Mq. ;  M^dalena, 


Minerid,!.  lOi 


SS 


Uma  de  Goiredir,  i 


Uauasoiae.  c:9.  3;  183, 
Maoanil,  T).  ^;  26eT. 


i!aganKii6'  J,  Up.  2;  2B12 
Siagd^na,  E.  i  CMibbean 
Masnj,  B.  1 : 
llagut,  R.,  Fb.  t  Patb,  B.  i 

MaliitM' t,  CtTimS! 
UuASDtL,  Mp.  3 ;  R29T. 
MiaagnM't,  Mp.  3i  2400. 
Mii.iQA,Pm.  6ill,im 
MAlaga*  t,  Pm.0;  441(1. 
Malagavllia.  Pm.  S:  3Se9. 
MaliUnbtt,  Sb.  3 !  863. 

ATamatdoo,  Sld.  1 ;  343. 


-dnnSque  t,  Cb.  f 
Msrindi,  Ch.  1;  2001. 
Mnnl,Ch.  Ii2009. 
Mutri,  R.,  €h. !  AtrMo,  It.  r. 
Muttscni,  Pm.  1 ;  932. 
Mil»>t,Vz.  2;SI52. 

I  Saplpl,  E.,  Uli. ;  Atiito,  R.  I 
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Naiinlo,  Cc  6 
NJlrel,Mq.B: 
Nire.Il.,  An.i 


Kama,  Ot  1  IOCS. 


-VetftlAn.  6;«8- 
HeehS,  K.,  An. ;  Cdaoa,  R.  r. 
Higro,  E.  i  Amuson,  K  l 
Nigfo,  S.,  An.,  iB  Hie  K&re. 
ISiero,  B.,  Vz. ;  MagilBi6as,  R  r. 
Si&hAn,  TiailOS. 
NM™,  Sv.  1 ;  ITOB. 
NETVA,  Kv. ;  IBl-TH. 
NiiTi,  Nv.  1 ;  28,130. 

NM™,  R.,  Hy.  1  Mngailhii,  K.  r. 

Nein«in,B.8:  BOIS, 
Neponjiicfino,  Ct  2 1 1801. 
Jfen)(fi,Ct  2:113. 
jmo,B.12iieiR 


itdeVaramSb.3; 
.._.jilto,  Mp,  31  988. 
Pilmas,  I.  lOi  soot 

Palmilta,  Mq..'l; 


P4BcB,aTi  488. 


NuTLChia,  Ca.  4;  ^1. 

Obtoaol  Co.  E;  20691 
Ooamflnis,  ae.3!2B06. 
OCASA,  Oc.  1  as.i'W. 
OoASa,  Oa  1  i  28,450. 
ucana"  t,  Ot  1;  M46; 
OcctDtara,Kv.  2i91M. 
l>cfi,  L8;6B80. 

Oibg'l,ao'.0:'o3ffl. 

0!oati,Tj.  1;  2819. 

OW,  I.  T;  no. 

Oiizegs.  Be.  0;  6026. 

OpU  rtecry),  Mq.  1 1 

Ogia,  R,  Mq. ;  MsgdftlSaa,  R.  Z. ,' 

Op&n,  R,,  3c  {  Msgdal^a,  R.  I. 

Oironos,  NT.  1 ;  610. 


On.  B.,  Oc  1  Catatilmlio,  S.  I 
Orta,  R.,  Tz. 
OBplna,Fe.  0:  1061. 
0[Uga.llq.  3;  6002. 
Olfiqiie.I.  IS:  341. 
Crtro  Mioclo,  Va.  J. 
Or6jBs,Ct.0j  1743. 
Ov^,  Co.  T ; 

Paoliarita.Tj.  2i  3S36. 

Plic!io,B,  8;  3S2B. 

Pfieora,  Aii.7i  SOlO. 

iWcom.  1. 1 :  773. 

Piei,  R..  NT. ;  MaBdBltoa,  R.  (. 

PWlt,XT.Ei  m. 

PHla,  B    " 

Pilila,bi 


eo^a. 


:„  Td, ;  S| 


PlMra  de  MoiiM',  ■. 

PiSdras't,  Mq.  i;  I 
:  HadiKB.  E..  (it  1 1 
Plta.eanBl.ab.li 
'JinchMo.  So.  B :  a 
.'liiillo6,Mp.  li  6i 
RMjptoa,  LB;  « 
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'oiiedSr&,  Sb.  2t  401. 
>Wi*on,  LIO;  604. 
Pftpa,  hai,  Ct.  1 ; 


pfovidincia,  L,  Gt.  S:  Wft 


Pu^rta,  hsolenilti,  B.  T  i 


PaSrto  OciUia,  Oc„  is  P.  I 

Paii,B.i*raoii 

Pupiilefl,  Ps.  S ;  8880. 
Parac^  Pp.  i  9138. 


'ottio,  Bv.  3;  1321. 
:oHAGHA,Itb.;  1 


.6:  32.588. 
WngdiJeiia,  E.  T.  ; 


HoldantUo't,  By.  3;  4800  i 
RoE^l,  Pp.  2i  S49S. 
RosABio,  Pm.  Si  SilO. 
EoBirio  *  {,  Pm.  6 ;  3108. 
Jfo«Mo,Bli.  3:189. 
RniB,  parsmo,  Mq.  1 ; 

Sibateta,  E.,  Ch.  i  Paolfio. 
Sttbttiaiaa,  An.  «:  1810. 

SitamaB,  E.,  Co.  T:  Canca, 
Sabal&ta^  E.,  Cic.  1;  <Jh.i]c^ 


pQtDm&yo,  K.  i  AmuT^ 


.-■l,Pp,6, 


QuUlcbi.,     -,-,,-.  _ 
4uinEhiB,Co.3i  m. 
Qnlndlo,  R.,  Cc ;  Vlela,  it.  i 
Qnlndlo,  Mis.  i 
Qoindlo,  Piramo; 
Qninile,  B.  lOi  im. 
Qnila-pBliUica,  Mq.  Bj 
Quito,  liaid^nds,  B.  Gt 
Quito,  K,  Cb. :  AtraiD,  9. 

BideU,Alto,  B.B; 

BumMqni,  Tj.  fl ;  8024 
Ratdbo,  Bt.  i  i  iSS3 ; 
Ri,p6Bo,  Bv.  S ;  ises. 
RiiSUla,^.  4i  «2T. 


3blab6jida,  Pi.  4t  4/lS. 
■    '     ,Ht.-iA,  in,  71*1,899. 

li't,l*[B.'9i  46Bt 


._.!« .JjTHJftgi,  Ct.a^  04. 
r    Saiii^uBtin,  E.,li.l;  SanFrai 
San  Andres,  An.  Si  116S. 
aanAnaveB,Ct.6;  6611, 
a*M  AuBBfis,  Ct  3 ;  lOlG. 
San  Andria  •  t,  Ct,  8 1  1KB, 
San  Anirta't ,  Pm.  4;  flMB. 


Re^io,  hacienda,  B.  1 1 
BeHro,  An.fl!  8116. 
BeUrOiUp.  3!  TGI. 
ReanuNv.  2(1750. 
Maoiiu^o,  Sc  S;  2138. 
EitiSta,  liaolHida,  (Jo.  7  i 
RIckirta,  B.  1 :  1029. 
BiiuxHTB,  Td.  3;  19,G7t 
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asnCiirlw,An,4;m 

nrtalidsa-t,  Td,:4934. 

San  Oi!«Siw,  Ct  J ;  "42r. 

iidiigo.  IJt.  5!  517". 

S«nCi.j'«liUio,Pin.lO;^. 

VNTiAGO.  I,  10;  33,384, 

San  EBtaniBlio,  CL  I'i  2300. 

antiftso' 1,1.10:6131. 

SULFBuBHucPm.  10;  5M. 

iftnlo  Domingo,  An.  1 ;  2236. 

Sm  Felipe  de  Bsrijae,  fcrt,  Ct,  1  i                 48 

antoTomas,  Sb.3!  24CI4 
iKTOS.  I.  li;  17,BBa 

SaiiFemftndo.W]).  1;  714. 

«aitoa*t,1. 11;  6333, 

S4ntoB.Pin,  7:2004, 

San  Praudsco',  B.,  B.  1 ;  Bogeta,  K.  i, ;        164 

Sa.tiiimo,B.8; 

San  Frandsco,  I,  10:  43S5. 

Santuitio,  An.  i;  2708, 

SanVlGto)e,An,  6;e390. 

Sia  Jee&oimo,  An,  B;  23M. 

^S%m  B.'eiB 

SahjJl,  So,  fl;  32,848. 

aanJU  •  ^  Se,  6 1  11,623. 

Idpo.  Cti' 

3anJeiije,K„Mp.;CausmB.(. 
SiH  Josfi,  Pin.  10 :  10,25B. 

Sapiyes.  Pa.  B;  1493. 

Saiandi,B..P3.iralia,R.l. 

8aDjo8*'t,Pn).10;6T41. 

SaraUta,  B.,  Vk„  la  the  P6qo 

SuijM^F&S;  3000. 

SarAre,  R,  Cs.;  Apilre.  E.  r. 

BaMlniita,  B„  Pm. ;  ZCaii,  E 

SajiJoim.'oii-'Oi'lsds, 

aatgfmto,  A.,  B,  Sj 

Sin  Juin.  B.,  An.  2!  GflDCs,  H.  r. 

Satia,  E.,  Ch, !  Paoiflc, 

S4oJoiln.K„B>-,;DI,dn.,E, 
S«nJnin,B„Li  Padfic 

aartIn8)41,l«.fitoto.Ca7: 

Sp«aima,B,8;8266. 

3ui  Ju^  B.,  Cb, !  Fscl&c 

SnHva-ndrte  •  t,  Td,  i  4240. 

San  Juan,  Kb.  3,  IB  O^ar, 

SBttya.sur,  Ti  ;  104a 

San  Juin.  E„  Mq.  I.  is  the  Clo^Uo. 

SMfa,R.,  PB;4i  Padfic 

Saa  L(mm,  mount,  Ct,  1 :                             « 

Etoi,B.,  B,8;  MBg8>i]ena.  B 

BinLortBM.I,2ilin. 

SMros,E..  P8,  3:Padfl(!. 

San  Liina,  a,  I, ;  I'noifio. 

36rinBS.Td,  liS7B6. 

SanLniB,Mq.  1;  8«li. 

amJM*™*,  Ct,  B;  JM. 

serviiu!,  B,  Hi  aaa. 

San  Mitoos,  K.,  Ce,  If ;  Tnlna,  E,  /, ;           «1 

SMvita.Pia.Bi  688, 

eBaUBin>s,luwenda.Bv,  1;                      IW 

aeaquilo,  R  9 :  2178. 

SABMiBTiB,  B,ll;  9870;                           Ml 

SUcWqno,  Tj,  1;  3001, 

Sit™,  P),,  1;38«. 

Silos,  Pm- 1  i  3614 

San  mgM,  1.  4  (pop,  mrt  feioi™>. 

Sun  M-^uM,  Pm.  S :  2900. 

San  M^Ti^l,  Eh.  1;  lift 

8anMliTia,B.,Ma;  Patmnaj-O,  E.  !■, 

a«nMiBn6l,OtL3;  '                            436,402 

Simija,:=.,E„Vz.,  iBtllfFnd 

BmNicbol^Ciei  840, 

Siniilavra,  R,  Mp, ;  Jlagaai 

aanOnaf«,Ct.e;2flB8. 

SiMlTI,  My,  1;  uei. 

SanPiblo,  Ps.a;  1203. 

8»nPiU.lo,L  2:730. 

SiM^,  <;t.4;^40S4, 

SanMblo,Mp.4;  263:                                  12 
SanPMn>;AS:8-,166d. 

Sii;™£j™'i?ct'sr^^ 

SmiKdro.Cs.  B;  133. 

3anPMro,C6l;  aiS7;                               501 

Sim  ™«,  00.1:343. 

SanPeHiyo.Ct.  8:1431. 

Son  S^fteOdn,  An.  9 ;  821. 

SoJoha,  B,  I;  3913: 

SanSelia9Uki.Ct,  6:  eSI, 

OArA,Td,  4;  22,874. 

SanSebasaim,Sni.3:800i 

oata*i,Td.4;  9016. 

SiijiSshaati^Mp.2:  888. 

ftsba,  Td,  3;  2806. 

San  Sebastian,  VcLli  333. 

SOOOEBO.  So.!  157,085; 

SinlaAna,Cl.li4ai. 

SOOOI!EO,S0.l!  41,761, 

BintnAna,M:q,5;  3163, 

Soo6iTO-t,Sal;lB,01!., 

ainta  Am,  Sm.  S  ■  708 

Soools,  Tars  i  6808. 

Simla  Aos,  V^,  8;  3168. 

Sotvsioso,  Td.B;  42,864. 

Siuta  BSiliara,  An,  8;  3335, 

S&ataCataUaa,  CVl:  902, 

Sngamiao,  E.,  So. ;  Magda 

Snntnti  a  1,  i-  BogiJti. 
SmW*,  1. 10;  li"a. 

oiino,  S.,  Cli,:  Padfic. 

SoWiWo,  Eh,I;210, 

oldaoo,  B„  Mq.  and  Bv, : 

SuilaMaria,  I.  sl'aik 

Siited<ld.Av.i:  308, 

Slinft>Morifl.I,  6:146. 

SOLilDiD,Sil.8i  10,456. 

So\oaad't,Sb,3:3093. 

SoUmdea,  B.^  tbe  AinajiD 

Sanlamana  "  1,  Sm'.  1 :  «4i>  j                      B" 

Sonft,L10:'  2662. 

Sisll.  Rosa,  An.  S;  33,351. 

S0Hs6n-t,An.7;  10,244. 

Santa  K(Hat,B  13:  26B8. 

Sopetriln-t,An.9;  1B7.=1. 

SBUt&B««H,Ct.  1:  9KR. 

Sopo,  R  3;  2B31, 

Bu(Tt.BoeA,Ta.:  S9,0^. 

Sftra,13,  1;S99, 
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Soi-BCD-Tj.  1;  2S75. 
Sota^ulrSpTj.  l!  521S, 

e(iTo,Liaiis,oafl. 

^ith■M,  An.  ai45SS. 
Mca,  Tj.  1;  i487. 
rocAiMA,Ria;  flJ,C66. 

BuSilat.Sc  6  i«B8. 

Sntoi,  B.,  is  tha  Ftaueoe. 

JoianclpS,  B.  3;  1818. 

Suiia,  K.,  Nv.  1  Magdaleqa,  R. )-. 

etibm  ail  1072: 

:6^h^R,"M^..UtliaCoBUo,B 

Toebecito,  E„Mq,iCoollo,H,  )■ 

Side,  ».,  Ci.;  Atrirtn,  E.  !■. 
Bita^,Mp.2;{fl06. 

TQgM,  Vz.  3;  1382. 

Tolo,  I.  10 ;  UBS. 

TolMo.  Pm.l!l40S. 

augamtai,  Td^  is  Sngamdeii. 
Biimapili!,P.,e.; 

Tolima,  Mq.  1 ! 

Tolima,  Mt,  Mq.; 
Tolfi,Ct.»;Mk 

Srali,  Co.  B;  84^ 

Mu.viSj^Ct,e;Xim 

SnpiB-t,C(i.B;  am. 

'Al'^-A^^' 

Pnmo,  B.,  Ca.  i  Orinoco,  E.  i. 

Tina.Pm.2!  1062. 

aaa,  R  13-.  8764. 

?tei,BV4;im 

TDriW\Pp.5!  1017. 
ToBO,  6c6i  7303. 

en>ac5D,  Td.4;2375. 

Bilta;  13.  4i'  3m. 

Sutaianss,Tj.3;60i!S. 

T6ro"t,Co.8;4314 
T(ita,K,Ta.i 

r£i|,^^ 

24S 

SVimoulIta*  I.  10:363. 
Trapiohe,  Pp,  B:  3&*2. 

l^blizo.'nm,  c'c.  T; 
TBblto,  Pt  f  1  M4T. 

4TO 

?sa's.i-"-""" 

Taeooi,!.  laiSBBB. 

Trlnid4a,Ca.l;lll. 

'CaHigmLlS;  J88. 

Trlnlaiia,  L  T;  4002, 

Taesltet,Ct4im 

TBeimachr..  CH  S;  B4S. 

TviiilTiao,  R,  Ch.  li  Atrato,  K. 

TacanaliUnmMp.  a;4m 

TiB,R.,Ca.;MBta,  RL 

Ticli  ri,  B.,  Pm. ;  Zulia,  B.  i-. 

Tubari,Sb.l:  1B60. 

IVratS,  I.  6:  108. 

Tsg4Bga,8».  1:177. 

Tiiira  B.,  L;  Sabana,  E.  i. 

Tiji,ui,Cc7:  «1B0. 

ap'sril's' 

Tnlu&'l:.Ce.7!  4BB2; 
TulnS.R..C=.7i  Canca,  E. )-. , 

Tsomlsm^ue,  Oo.  1 :  T26 ; 

■ftm»D4,B..  Ch.2i  San  Jiita,E.  I 

I^S^*t,'pi4;2B0O. 

Tsmanfli,  R,  Bv. ;  Cauca,  E.  I. 

T0NDAM4,  Td, ;  1B2,7BS. 

Timai»,CB.l;13S0. 

Tunia,Pal;2(ei. 
TUNJA,^.;  W3,069. 

T&mbo,P8.1iS110. 

Ttobo,  Pp.li34M. 

Tosj»,TI.  1:43,334. 

Time,  C8.8i  TO8. 

T(Lnjs"l,Tj.l;Bi)2a 

TamLnimgcFe.!;  342E, 

Tupilro,  R,  (Jb.;  Oriadoo,  R  I. 

TtoHnes^Caa.  fTimel*  Indian^. 

868 

TuanEKKES,  Pa.  a';  20,734. 
T(iilH6rres't,Ps.6;  810*. 

Tiam,  Tfl.  Bi  '2670. 

T&lisa,B.  ISiieiB. 

Turbiwo,  Ct.1:  12S4: 

Telembi,  K.,  Pa. ;  PaOa,  K.  i. 

Turbans,  Ot.l;  681. 

Ten,(!E.li  ^33, 

Tkrbo,VKl:m6. 

T^B.l(l;13Sei 

SB3 

Tat"  TJ."l ;  3165!    ' 

TmraKisE,  Sm.  6;  9032. 

Tenerife,  Sm.  Bi  Mil. 

Tatai.Td.l:&S3. 

Ttajo,  a  S:  4018. 

Ttozti,TJ.2;e812. 

l-balS,B.  3:1498. 

T6qiimdlm^(Falla),B.l 

UMque,  B.  3:  3399: 

■21i.f.W. 

Dii^Tt,B.lSi  38,286. 

Tequmadma,  hacienda,  B. ; 

UbB,t«  "  J,  R  13:0754. 
ni«co8,k,  Kv.;  Pfiesi,  E.  !■, 

Teqi.ia,Pmr6iBsaS. 

TS,tok,Ct.l 

Uml.ifa.U6:aB16. 

TOsca,  lagoon,  Ctli 

46 

Una,R,  8n.;  GiinviiM,K.L 

Toldn,  Ot,  9 !  BO!. 

Tiftaoii,  B.Ti  BIB; 

TibaciU.  Mt,  B.  7i 

ai 

Uiia.gi.lo,Cc'3; 

Tibaoia,  TJ.  tl ;  8360. 

Upia,  H.,Cs.lMela,E.L,■ 

Tn>Bni,R,  i:5.,isUiBBoyMi. 

Upia,  KUiMI. 

Tlbasflsa,  Td.  6i  B063. 

t-K,  Ct.  5:  53B, 

TlbJii<a.  B.  4;  SKT. 

U.Taot,Aii.3:S204. 

Titoble.onl,  hill,  Ce.7; 

Ummiia,  Hh.  2;  450. 

Tlftrra  BiMnha,  iBland,  Ct.  1 ; 

TmAKi,  Nv.  B;  10,894. 

Thnani^  Nv.  B    8443. 

jUsme,  B.  lilOSS. 

TimMo,  Pp.l;40M. 

■nmWo,  B.,  Pp.  i  Patls,  R.  I. 

TlmbiQul,  Pp.  4;  aiTS. 

lvt.h0B,An.  6:30E4- 

IVolSncla,  Yd,  1:040. 
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VilUe,Mq.l;8fl01. 

vMia,  St  6i  looa. 

Volclui,  B.,  Ah.  :  Maedalen 
Vokancito,  Tiiinho,  Sq.  1; 

Viii6,Vz.i!  io,e«!                           513 

ViiQlfi,a8; 

VHle  de  Jfsils,  Ti.  1.  is  Viilc. 

VALLBDUPAlt.Vd,:14,03i. 

Yacopi,  R14ilT'T. 

VilI.EDlfPAB,M.l:Tm 

V(iU6Dnj>ir-t,Va.l;2aT0. 

Yi.suml±.Kv.2!a58B. 

Vsl.pM*iHi,  birienda,  Co.  1 1                       303 

V(««,B.6;8&a. 

Ynwiifil,  P£.  5;1100. 

V4|^  Pp.  3;  147a. 

VBli,  JlJ).  il  641. 

VELEZ.  Vs.;  109,421. 

YerlahliLiiii,  TambO,  Mq.  1 

TBi,i»,Val;  «4,034i                                  &13 
Vte**  t,  Vz.  1 ;  11,1TS. 

Y°Wco,B».  1;  1334. 

VeosdilKMq.  SiBXaU. 

FoiddOs,Vd.lim. 

YHcil,  Ct.Ti4B5. 

Vffl^ta,  B.  S;  lofe. 

Vilmbo,  Bv.  I;  I3J4; 
Ynrlu'ico,  now  Turbaco,  Ct 

VMSTpm.  2:816. 

rvrmimgiA,Pp.4;Sm. 

Fenao.  All.  E;  fiDO. 

VioMdB,B.,Ca.;  Orinoco,  E.(. 

\TMarte,  Cc  B;  1S13;                                  330 

Kaputo™**,  S=.T!  T133. 

Pfcfirto,  Mq.  B  i  aea 

Zapntfea't,  (!s.6;  flUO. 

V10iJ»,B.,Gt!C(Ln«L,  K./.;                       315 

Zai-oidEat,  An.  5!  IMS. 

V5]™,Bv.lill60;                                  IS,  BSO 

ZMogiiEi,  vIUbbo,  Cc  S; 

?Um.B-.  Bv.  1;  Ci4ca,K.l;                           18 

iS^^Cc'sllrSj^ifli" 

TU!a-nuais,  CL  1:  1328. 

26.1,  An.  8;  1152. 

THltvic^oio  t,  B.  11:  341. 

etaiLUinl,  Tj.  0;  1468. 

TOiB-viya  i,  Nt.  1  i  taea. 

inft,  lt..Ch.i  OaribbeMi 

ipnq.iinS  16  Cipaqnlri. 

fS'feli"'^--."''--      '" 

Zftniia,  Oclr 

V.  MAIL  EOUTES. 
T!iG  following  table  gives  Ihe  mall  rantes  of  Now  Granada  ns  fixed  \iy  tl 
cvee  of  November  19,  1853.    The  distances  are  given  in  miles,  togetlioi 
ilie  time  ullotted,  Ixith  going  and  returning. 
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J    Quibdu 


VUla-TWa 

\eva. 

YagiiBii 


[   W^TBRN  Local  Waters. 


Carman 
CoTOBal 
Sineelajo 


fflWKiffTito 

■b^orr 

^CS 

„ 

Bupa 

ffmMteto 

bag. 

,lmpBr 

aa 

Bnemen-ta 

?™m 

SSc 

TCque 

=4 

Ba'rbaceat.i 

2B 

PaetolB 
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Zap^to 

Mo™o,r».  (nH«.r= 

l# 

Morem  Ct  to 

21 

88 

iatoOBa^mnd^C 

ST 
PattoB 

O^^^t.      ^^ 

«.£„?—"    u 

89 
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43  Taajnto 


VltL  leimins  Houteb 


B.i  cncU  dibbrlto  eliaU 
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Vn.  ALTITUDES,  CLIMATES,  AND  PEODUCTIONS. 

On  the  opposite  page,  tlio  space  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  represents  the  thrca 
miles  of  altitude  Ihat  separate  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  in  the  tropica  from  thn 
level  of  the  sea.  The  left-lmnd  mnt^n  is  occupied  with  names  of  places  rangeu 
at  their  respective  altitudes.  All,  except  font  in  ItaUcs,  are  in  New  Gvnnadn. 
Nest  is  a  scale  of  English  feet.  The  second  scale  is  of  mean  annual  tempora- 
tiu«B,  disposed  in  fguai  parte,  and  increasing  domiiTard.  Between  these  scflles 
lines  connect  the  altitudes  of  the  places  named  with  thoit  annual  temperatures, 
which  very  greatly  from  an  exact  corrrapondeuce.  The  third  scale  is  of  En- 
glish miles,  and  the  fourth  the  hoiling-point  of  water  nt  the  different  altitudes. 

The  remainder  is  divided  into  four  belts  of  regetation,  in  which  lines  indicato 
the  iimiti  of  spontaneous  growth  or  profitable  cvdtiTation  of  vprious  important 

It  would  appear,  from  an  inspection  of  this,  that  Bogota  has  an  altitude  of  a  lit- 
tle more  than  8650  feet,  and  a  mean  tempera,eure  consitteraWy  higher  than  might 
lie  expected,  68°.  It  is  seen  to  be  less  than  IJ  miles  above  the  sea,  and  that 
boiling  water  should  have  there  the  temperature  of  nearly  I9G°.  It  should  bo 
too  cold  for  cotton,  cane,  pine-apples,  or  rice,  while  potatoes,  barley,  and  oin- 
ohoua  would  flourish. 

It  is  much  to  he  r^retted  that  this  table,  which  has  cost  so  much  to  prepare, 
can  not  be  made  more  reliable.  The  range  of  tempernturo  which  plants  are  ca- 
pable of  enduring  is  drnivn  chiefly  from  Bonssinganlt  and  Humboldt.  I  hare 
not  often  ■ventured  to  correct  the  inaccuracies  I  think  I  see  in  iJiom,  except  when 
th^  conflict  with  each  other ;  but  such  general  statement  must  necessarily  b;: 
bat  apiroximate  and  a  moderate  di^ee  of  accuracy  can  be  attained  only  h " 
specid  observations  macie  for  this  pmposo.  There  must  be  great  errors  in  tl;j 
mean  annual  temperatures  of  dififerent  places,  especially  those  in  elevated  re- 
„ions  where  obbervations  havo  been  made  chiefly  by  day.  With  all  this,  I  tmr.: 
no  man  can  look  on  it  without  acquiring  new  and  more  accural*  ideas  of  th;; 

In  the  accompanying  map,  the  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  tlie  extent  of  the^. 
climates,  and  to  show  what  part  of  the  em'ftuie  of  New  Granada  is  occupied  br 
each  To  do  this  minutely  in  so  steep  and  broken  a  country  would  requirL' 
maps  on  the  largest  scale,  and  the  materials  for  them  are  yet  to  be  collected. 
Small  as  is  tlie  scale  on  which  the  attempt  is  here  made,  numerous  as  must  bo 
the  errors  that  cover  it,  it  can  not  but  be  of  much  utility  in  conveying  general 
ideas.    It  claims  the  indiUgence  to  which  all  first  attempts  are  jnstly  entitled. 

The  following  tables  of  thermometrieal  observations  hayo  their  chief  interest 
ihim  the  fact  that  no  published  series  is  known  to  exist  that  were  made  in  a  sim- 
ilar location.  They  are  &om  the  Valley  of  the  Cauoa,  and  mostly  made  at  an 
elevation  of  about  8S0O  feet.  It  is  difficult  to  obtain  suitable  stations  for  max- 
imum observations,  where  the  insiniraent  can  be  accessible  and  safe,  in  suih  ■■; 
country.  Mine,  unfortunately,  was  broken  before  comparing  it  with  any  relia- 
ble standard.  If  the  morning  observations  be  found  too  low,  and  those  of  Ilia 
warmest  part  of  the  day  too  high,  I  shall  not  be  suqiiised.  One  A.M.  obsei-r.- 
lion  and  two  P.M.  were  attempted,  and  the  stat«  of  the  sky  noted  at  each  timt'. 
F.  signifies  yiiir,  S.  sim,  and  R.  rcdit.  For  the  place  of  the  observations  where, 
the  date  is  marked  with  an  asterisk,  see  Appendix  Vm.  All  the  others  nro  at 
La  Palla,  Cauca. 
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)2  API'ENDIX. 

Vni.  ITINEKARY. 
Sames  ia  liaUcs  indicate  naits  to  plai  es,  and  a  ictui'n  that  Si 
it  place  mentioned  in  Suali,  Capitals 


Di-bcHji  ia  Bruranqoll- 


i.  Calamer  aod  aliove. 


i.  BmilcB  of  lATB^aleiiii- 


.1,  Boqius,  n  Holilfc 


90.  CtenegadeBv 


37.  AJto  dei  Trigo,  Cnna, . 

del  FetBgnaro,  Vlllela,  M&u- 

va,  Salltre. 
23.  AserrHdero,  Boble,  BoteJla. 
S3.  FaaitallTa,       Sernaiiela, 

SaQtuBiiD,     Piienta-grBBcle. 

FaixtjbQu,  BochitI. 


7.  MoiitsermtB- 

33.  Rio  AriMapo. 
BT.  liS)  Ji'iioJiB. 
28.  Oem^er;/. 


-3S.  LOaiiida. 
10.  Xedio. 


6.  iito  AuAo. 
10.  GWSaftijw,  Boguwon. 

IS.  JUiiJiisemliA 
22.  Cem^eri). 

'^.  fWAo. 


..  J"eai- CUm  i^mi. 


16.  Llbniiila,  Piula. 
^S,  Laja^,  CbaqueraL 
i.  LibmdB.  UftB-gstD,  F^JLA. 


1,  Hocfenito  rje  Fc- 


3-11.  Sntorlelb^imi 


I.  Base  of  COra  Faro. 


L.  IMaiB. 
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11.  San  Antonio, 

19.  Ten^  Bsrro  Blanco,  HbcI- 
30.  Bogoti. 


APPENDIX. 

r.  <Jniz-veMe,  Ubaque. 

i.  ChocKhi,  ITiermal  Sjn^iff,    '■ 


da  Tequeoaama.   '. 


ae,  80,  Choch). 


L  GvaMupe.  La  PeHa. 


693 

L  AIM  del  Su;)enCo,  PeEcade- 
.  HoDda. 

1.  La  Vuelta. 
S.  Nnre. 

i.  FuerU^DacioDaL 

1.  Boca  Clilca.Caribbcan  S«a. 


IX.  CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE, 
n  patenthesea  refer  W  pages  in  this  work  where  the  e 


•s  (Beaumout),  eleventh 


riirbaco  plundered  by  Ojeda. 
rhe  Paotflc  aiBcoveced  by  Bilbos 

temberas. 
Fernando  V.  died,  Jannary  23. 
Panami.  founded  by  Arlae  D&vila. 

Santamsita  (Oundetl  b]rBastldaE,Jul;29. 


janandCalifo 
Ida  enten  tti 
mh{20iB. 


ided  by  Ben^i^iaj'. 
le  flaln  of  Bogota 

Qnesada.  August  6, 


Diego  de  Ecgiiea  (B 

preeldent,  died.  D. 

John  Morgan  takes  Portoliello. 
Felipe  IV.  died,  September  IT. 
Diego  del  Corra  Canaajal,  twelftli  pcea. 

Morgan'tatesPanami,  Jannary  BS. 
Diego  dc  VLlbilba  iToledo),  thirtcealh 

president,  suspended.  June  1^ 
Melcbor   Llaan   (Ciiiueroa),   fourteenth 

FToncisco  Castillo  <CoDcba),  fifteenth 
pretddeiit.  died. 
leas.  Oartageua  taliea  by  Dncasse. 

Cartagena  taken  l^  Pointf  s- 
ITOO.  Carlos  IL  died,  November  J. 

president,  left. 


1B8B.  Tupja.vaei,  aikdMompos 
lltU.  Cutagena  taken  by  Baal,  i 
ItiEK.  CarlfMT.  abdiuted,  Oct.  31 
1B&3.  Montsflo  the  tynmt  eieouti 
ISM.  Andres  Diaz  Venero  de  Lei 
got&  (February). 


}  de  Leiva,  first  president  of  San- 
,  promoted. 

la  died,  Febmary  IS  (20S). 

DieK  Aux  de  Armendaria,  third 


present,  left. 
ITOJ.  Bafael   Eslaba,   twenty-first 
died,  April. 
Intonio  Gonziilei  Maniiqne,  t 
ond  pre^dent,  died,  Septan 


ICiSC  Cartagena  taken  by  Drake.  Febmary. 
IMS.  Cactagena  taken  by  Robert  Baal. 

I.  Gonzalez,  fourth  president,  redgned. 

J.  Feline  IL  died,  September  3. 

'    "  ■  ■  "ihed  in  Bt^ta. 


1740.  Franci 


.  Feline  IL 
Fcaneieco  de  b^ds  (" 


lem.  Fulure 


qniaitlon  establtsbed  In  Cart 


^£  ships"  by 

Gonzalez  ManrLmie,iaBtprea- 
iperseded,  April  ^ 

EeatrictloB  of  the  Jesuits  (6081. 

Gtegorio  VSsqucs   (CebaiiusI,  painter, 

1T41.  Vemmi  appeared  before  Cartagena,  ilar. 
issfni  attack  on  San  Lizaro,  April 


July  9. 


lan  de  Borja,  sixth  president,  died, 

February  14. 

incho  Jimn,  Harqnis  of  Siifraga.  se 

enth  pro^dent,  suspended. 

iartln  SaaTedra  {(JnEmsu),  eighth  pras-    ] 


qulB  da  UlTanda  de  Auta.  uhiUi  pres- 1 
Ident,  ledgned  (died  IVUl.  1 1 

Pp 


icond  V 


expelling  the  Jesnits 
ofthevlcerojaltrSO 
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ISIO.  Cdldaa  shot  hy  Morillo,  Oclober  OS  (366). 

--    CongresE  of  AnBOrturn.    tfnioii  of  Ne.v 

Gcanadu  and  Venezueli,  FebruaijrlS. 


yaltj  1.046,641. 


Vm.  J0S6  EspeletE 


ibjiy  Dt  Bogota  begun,  Ua;  21 
of  the  TiceroyBlty  2,000,000. 


130S.  Job*  CeJeat 


1  ses  Imprisoned  their  coire^- 
J  ly4. 

*  f'c^rtMeosdriYenof^Julyli 
A  nar   (Botbon),  laat  viceroy, 

Ih    wn,  July  20. 

1  B  I'aya  eatns  tbe  ba.ttle  of  Pa- 
cPp    Msroh28Cl64>. 

I  Narido,  preddent  of  Cnndlna- 

dl  Garcia-Bo'trs,  prBEldent  of 
Pr    incias  Unldaa. 

^      ral  &t  Bt^oift. 

utL  dB,  December  ^. 

ttacked  at  JSogoti  by  Bnraya, 

y  f  San  Joso.  Pm.,  gfljned  by  BqI- 

a  feated  ^luaoo  (Spauiiud)  at 
1  h      Pp.,  January  IB. 
i    Rlcaurte  bleu-  up  blmself  and 
ray  at  Ban  Mateo,  "Venezuela, 

1  Bemslda  AlrareI^  president  of 

I  Tdrrefl,  president  of  tbe  Co 
th   United  Provinces. 

tonoed  Bogot*  and  ovei 

mberlS  CB66).  '     [dia! 


at  Chltagfi,  Pm.  1,  Novi 
MoriUo  lakes  (Jartagwia  b 

Monllo  sLt  the  defender! 
Decern" 


Boyacd,  TJ.  1,  Aligns 


ViclarT  of  Pitayo,  P 
Pruce  irith  Morillo. 
eEtermlnatlon,  N> 
ISll.  Congress  of  C^ula 


i  Bosarlo,  Pm>  S, 
It  victory  of  Corn- 


iW.  Bol'ivar  gained  tbe  victory  of  BombonA, 

Victory  of  Plolilncha,  Ecuador,  May  84. 

Ma^.  '*™''  '  ^"    °       "  I™    ■■ 

Msracalbo  capitulated  h]  the  Colombian 

L  lABt  Spanish  battle  In  Coloml^a  at  Bar- 


ensuB  of  New  Oranad 
inB  revolted  trom  Co 
1206). 
olivar  re-elected  preB 

onveatioi>ofO<aOa,0 

1,2BS,259. 
lombia,  April 

'^^"le'ii1,*^?6) 
Uoncnotasce' 

ogoti.  Nov.  11 

Ouorum  destroyed  by  b& 
ty,  June  10  #1), 


Battle  of  lAders,  Pp.  1.   1 

Onsuccesefnl  atteckofth 

1520.  Vlcto^oTOi'tbePenMa 


ftylS 


"  Moriiio  anteied  Bogota  May  30.'  ' 
Horillo  shot  the  maiden  Follcarpa  Ei 

varriela  and  others,  Jnne  <165). 
Defeat  of  CnChllla  del  Tambo,  Pp. 

Berran,  Mooquera,  and  Ldpes,  piison- 

BTB,  Jnne  M  (266). 


.ezneli  nnder  F&ez,  H< 

Qgotfi,  Jan. 
rf  Bolivar 

imbla  (209). 


lotator,  Septembers. 
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March  1  (300). 

Fruiiaa™  Ae  Pau 

pteddeuC  by  tlu 


JOB«  Maris  Obaado 


of  Neo   Granada, 


by  tha  people, 
leouted  IgBW. 


183B.  SaDtauder,  again  el< 

took  Mb  seat,  Api 

SudA  eonsplrac)',  IB 

ISflB.  Census  of  Sew  Oiaii ... 

18ET.  Jos6  Ignai^  UfnineE  preiddent,  A|ii411 . 

(eleoted  l>r  the  peo^  (251). 
1^.  FaniDonrmtslaPsMoBappTHSediJuneG 
ObiBido  defeated  by  goyenunent  at  Bue 

ISU.  Goremiaent  gains  the  batHa  of  Cnlebre 

Di,  B.  S,  Ootober  49  (136,  253). 
ISti.  Ooiemmene  gains  the  battle  of  Tescus, 

Pm.1,  Aprill  (%S). 
Pedto  AlciiilafB  Hecran  president,  April 

1  j  (eleeCed  by  the  people)  (507). 
IS^  Caitageua  taken,  and  the  KeiolDtli 

ended,  February  19  {4«. 

ReeaU  of  the  Jeadts  (SUS). 

1^  CeoBDS  of  New  Omnada  1,933,379. 


^ril  Sa  (SOS). 
5.  Tomad  Gip^ano  de  Mos^uera 

April  1 !  (elected  by  the  pe 
3.  3ob6  Hilario  L6peii  elected  bi 

March  7  (521). 
a.  I{<-eipnlBionaftbeJeBUite,M 


faEBinallon  o(  Knto  Mid  Morales,  June 
L9  (B39I. 

.zureofOEpinaatBoeot^JnlyS0(192). 
ttle  ef  Bionegro,  An.  6.    Rerolution 


1802,  Slavery  al)oUshed,  Ji 


people)  1257). 


May  81  (040). 
1.  Kevolntlon  broke  out  In  Popayan,  Pp.  1, 

April  8  (583). 
Riot  at  Bogota,  April  14  (665). 
(General  Jos^  Me.tia  Melo  adEed  the  ex- 

ecativo  offlcera,  April  17  1658). 
Teniae  Herrenij  fle^^nado,  lisfnUy  jD 

Melo' a  troops  - 


defeated  and  sl^n 


Ida,  April  25  (IM, 
---  It  fiipaqulri, 

.a,  B.  K,  May 


:  (628). 


Joso  de  Ob9.1dia, 

Surprise  ef  Ouaduas  by  Arboleda,  Juno 

23(665). 
BitUe  of  Palmira,  Ct  4,  Aug.  31. 


tS  (565). 


^.preddent, 
iBt  31  (667). 


X.  WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES. 
Four  kinds  of  weights  and  measures  have  been  in  legal  nso  in  l^ew  Granada 
in  Uiis  century. 

I,  The  OmtiSan,  eetablishea  June  26,  1801 ;  abolished  October  12, 1821, 
n.  The  Otibmitan,  established  in  1831 ;  abolished  May  26,  183S. 
m.  The  GranaJan,  established  in  1836 ;  abolished  June  8,  1853. 
IV.  The  French,  established  in  1853,  now  the  legal  system  in  New  Granada. 
The  following  account,  ealculitted  from  offiiaal  documenis  furnished  at  the 
last  hour,  most  be  regarded  as  approximate  onlj',  for  the  confusion  is  utter  and 
inextricable.    The  figures  preceding  denominations  show  how  many  are  required 
to  make  one  of  the  next  higher.    The  liquid  gallon  used  below  contains  231 
cnbie  inches;  the  bushel,  2150.43. 


Gntmdira. 


Hirl&metro  6.114  miles. 
10  Qundmatro  0.621  mlUs. 
10  HscbSlneWo  19,878  rods. 
10  Daeimetio  10.936  yards. 


10  MiUmetco  0.039  in 
(JlsMMoB  on 
Yam  3.742  feet. 

18  Pulgada  O.dU  Ind 


ra  2.686  feet 


10  Unea  0.079  inahee. 

IL  ImsEnAR- 
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GiBD 

O.TT0  g«ln^^^ 

O.BOTlbiaTOiraupoi!. 
IiDo  TO.Mg  greinK. 

a  J4  grains. 

Libra  0.9248  lb 
8  EBcrftpulo  0.9M 

XI.  ANALYTICAL  ESDEX. 
In  the  following  index  an  attempt  is  made  to  collect  the  topics  and  things  in- 
troduced into  the  narrative,  and  arrange  them  in  the  order  they  might  occupy 
in  s.  philosophical  treatise  on  New  Granada.    The  references  aie  to  pages,  and 
those  preceded  by/,  refer  to  the  page  where  the  object  is  figured.    The  index  is 


.0  thirty-two  s( 

1.  Physical  Geography. 

2.  Races  and  Conditions  of  Ken. 

3.  DresE. 

I.  Habitations. 
S.  Fnmiture. 

G.  Kitchen  and  Utensils. 

7.  Water  and  Drinks. 

8.  Pood. 

9.  Domestic  EmpJoymeuls, 
10.  Agricoltnre. 

II.  Pastoral  Occupations. 

12.  Manufactures. 

13.  Transportation  by  Water. 

14.  TraTeling  and  Transportatioi 

16.  Commerce  and  Trade. 
16.  Government. 
IT.  Polilical  Parties. 


8  follows : 


18.  Treasury  Department. 

19.  Foreign  Relations. 

>,  War  and  Marine  Departments. 
.  Government  Department — Law. 
!.  Government  Department— Hospi- 

!.  Government  Department — Schools 
and  Literature. 

24.  Tma  Arts. 

25.  Amusements,  Habits,   and  Social 


Life. 
26.  Morals. 

2T.  Religion — Dogmas. 
23.  Religion — Material  Objects. 

29.  Religion— Persons. 

30.  Religion — Ceremonies. 

32.  Plants. 


PoritloB  of  Nbw  Gninaaa,  IB. 

UouTTTAiHss  CordUlera  de  SanUmarta,  3 
S;-.  Bogote,  380;  Quintllo,  Be5;  C&ldes.  Bi 
BBSi  HandiLranEft340;  THacul,  317;  abrui 
00,  IBfl;  witboi.l  root  36B.  Throwing  fllon 
ftoiaaptaBpii:e,aiO,4la;  meaauring altitnfl 
by  the  Uianniioieter,  365. 

SeCTerj" :  {torn  Alto  del  Sargento,  10- 
(com  Caioperro,  485 1  ftom  neat  Curtago,  37 

GeoloaioaJ  SeoHon,  637 ;  obsarvatlons  ou  t 
mm,  Sli. 

(Chutes.  73:  Influence  of  altitude,  es,  SS 
of  batuae,  528;  ebart  of  alMWdes,  589;  ( 


(^vplog  the  fafie,  1^ ;  bine  ety,  ^L :  halt 
£10;  &ost,  m ;  want  of  tFB»  st  Bogota,  331. 

F/trama:  Of  01ir»iail,M7:  CrDE-v6rd6,2B6i 
"  ai^ry,"  336 ;  emporanucr,  870. 

Perpeiaai  Sums :  BULttiinait&  laage,  3B 


TUvf-r  Magdalena:  Floating  on  the  sea,  SB; 

rspias,  98;  upper  dver,  330;  change  of  sand- 
bars.  3*1. 
_JUi«i'  CoHCB,  19;   mouth,  60;   rapids,  10: 

.-   .    -,  ' ,  -,.;  Falia  of 

n,  274^/.  SBl;  lower itTOT,  S44. 
mineaiia:  Oolfl,  SEO,  881,  836;  diver,  100; 
Bines  of  jirecloua  metals  a  misfortune,  600 ; 
ron,380;  copper, 3S9, &3B ;  es]t,330!  Eulntanr, 
357;cob1,389,633-,  lignite, 523 ;  bitumeo, S13 ; 
"-1;  emeralds,  SSO. 

is;  Ubraids,415;  ME«a,84e.   Warm: 

Toche^  389.  '  Sulphur  eprlDg,  343;  salt,' ^6; 
Ko  Vlnagre,  19. 
Voioum:  Extln(t83fli  pumice^etone, 886 ; 
lUd  volcano,  47 ;  "Kolamfs,"  B49,  351, 
Anlmsls  In  i  31,    Plants,  i  33. 
Nfttnral  bflflge,  BOO;  Hoyo  del  Aire,  2K: 
eturU  picture,  1^ 
Mbthiholooi  :   Seasons,  370 ;  horizon  hI- 

jidmlst.3YSi  lunar  6fluenC(B,  110,' 47* ;  me- 
covoiiBicid  observations— Bogoti,  210 ;  Canca, 
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Magdalena,€l);uiUieCi 
"Aztec"  dwMfS,  396. 


rlchse,  174;  la^es 


■HD  COSBITIOSS  0»  MFH. 

/.    beautrinctiiaren.eBT;  inoral6,B«i  pasBlonB 

lie       NEOiioBB:PMVBlBncaoftherBCe,5lS;  slsv- 

2;    ofeaaeiuDieiit,4Slt  muUchll'dieii.  S96. 

MimnEAOTS.aB;  school  in  Cali,  BIS;  poor  in 
>B.  Bogol^lT8-,piiorne«rBagDtA,219ili>nstfttnio. 
:b-  g£T:  smsn  f^see;  tbaaged,  BSe;  bogBE(ln 
0:  S13)i  c&rgiieros.  9S:  Bllleroa.  3B3,/ 304;  le- 
>1 ;    Hera,  i2\ ;  with  baba.  225 ;  gold  wneheni,  526. 

)H  3.— Dress. 


Male  Decbb  ;  Taps,  60,  /.  TO ;  camlia,  1S6 : 

rliado,  E3 1  hst  oE  iipijn.pa,  flS;  MBpon,  69,  /. 
m  136;  funds,  133:  bubuquejo.  13a,  /.  Vd^: 
KaiDsiroa,  16E,  /.  183,  4!6i  (not  sUoned  in 
clinwIO.ilai  alpsreitea,  836,/.  43Bi  albsnsa, 
B6j/.  892:  oarria!,  101,  686. 

14B,  /.  13S;  BfandB^  145,  /.  441;  en^Tlas, 
I4B:  cbircate,  13«,  /.  136:  luaure,  ISI:  pano- 
lon,  14B;  mmlfilUna,  136,  /.  1S6;  gorra,  112. 


PBicai^s  Deess:  Hat,  192,  /,  19S:  entana, 
1S3:  chaqneta,  19S:  inaaleD,193;  Eolacuello, 
69;  hSbitoa,  193,/.  103:  (vestments  toe  offloi- 
alias,  i  2S) ;  (tonsure,  SO). 

PeiriSenf  B  drSBB,  646;  lapirota,  046:  cucuni- 
cho,  Ei6. 

CImrch  dress  of  fenuS.ea,  184;  saTa,  1B4; 


I;  Bogota,  138,/.  139:  Fasagasugi, 300 : Cau- 
M,463,/.464.  iFaU«ofadobe,nO;tapiaB,3TB; 
gnadua,  464.  Smft  at  tile,  62;  thstcb,  36; 
Euadiu,  024,  yioor  of  eartli,  324,  4*3 :  briok, 
483;  cement.  S40;  bitnmen,  344. 

Sawho,  246  i  of  bihal,  374;  of  Fonrctova, 
<UIB:  tent,  356;  tiunbo,  BCC;  snuiH  but,  213,  e2^ 


Coarse, nO;witli curtain onl7,405;  majnpani, 
TowBa!liiIdoutliylaw,SB:largetowiia,MS 


e,  402;  hldo-botton 


GS3.  Pi(loHJ,4a:iilIedi.ithoDtton,148.  Hi 
IPAck,  43  ;  i^Dvenience,  35  ;  in  boat,  S3  : 
bouses,  4ilO,  S36;  io  corredot,  m  466,  601 

'Il^ino;  Wami  in  hamiDocIt,  S6S;  c 
8C3:  at  Bolivin,  637;  denuded  (gentlem. 
334;  (ladies  e.nd  Children),  422;  wrapped 


ooms,  4T4.    Gcindln 

kettles  in  a[c)ieB,'46 
bort,  468,466;  iisele 


hanse,  403 :  a  ]  Cooking  Vessels  :  Tinaton,  143 ;  fiind 
■s  never  wasb-  360 :  pi^a,  ^£6 ;  oUa.  120, 1& ;  ollota,  S»,  14 
^tone,S9;  tbi-  Disbks:  Terrapin  dieU,6«;  totiuna,  74;  ca 
ried  in  the  bat,  &i;  islabaao,  14;  trongh,  S! 
rge,  142;  fuiv  tinaji,  70;  gacba,  144;  mAcula,  116;  tart 
;  nocbinroey,    IM,/.  386:  silver  goblets,  479;  in  the  wood 


GaacluaB,115,^Ilii«u6,S30;  Ik 


got4,lB4; 

tee  i  10) :  no  ireila,  410 ;  spiingB 

Water-amers:  Gnaduaa,115  . 
Gartsgo,3e6,/.396;  Saianilla, 33 ; 


left  to  settle,  TO.  391:  new 
iaandNareRlverB,JB.  Dr 
■1;  (bathing  and  Ewimmingi 


fee,  34,  476;  pajicla  water,  860.  Spirita: 
Aguacdlante,4^:  (distilling  in  S12:  exdse, 
ttS;  intemperanee,  S 26) ;  anluda,06:  milk 
puncb,  410 :  mistela,  440.    Fwmentei  hitiis : 
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Celay  in  prepaHng.  IS 
l'.BL,SiIi  HteA.S..Sl 


Btiileht,3!D,30S.B6T,Gll;  DotMnefDr  dinner, 
4BS;  UmefutB,  SiK,  Stil,  363,  401. 

Berriceot  Ubles,!;!;  OBbi»t,&S;  sbcirtal- 
loWKnoe  on  ohajnpHn.  88.  ■Women  eating  ^nrt, 


Bread,  141 :  not  niide  In  (limllieB,  141 ; 
maiae  grinding,  89.  143i  aiepsE,  ^3;  bollo, 
IDS;  cazabe,  62.  C&ke  fram  nota:  slm^i- 
TsDa,  473;  BnspiCD,  Hi;  ntgt,  146:  pie,  ISO; 
custard,  3ia 

Uilk,  4TB ;  (milUne  nod  dair]'  in  S  W ;  clieese 
in  ebocotale,  478,^4;  witli  duica,  4T3 :  butter 
on  the  Uagdnlens,  53 ;  in  Begot&,  141 ;  lard, 
06  i  egm,  l® ;  ftied  nrrecaChK,  4SS  i  Med  plsn- 
tBins,4rii  Iried  bananaa,  34S ;  ^lalmlche,  14Q, 


an-ay.Sll;  almlbai,  122;  melndo,122;  honey, 
122. 
BFnr:  BlunglilEring,  438;  tasajo,  68 :  >■  Med 

m ;  mondongo,  177..  Pork,  148;  cliicten,  141  ■ 

eon  4S6;  monkey,  JsT   lleb:  HoiitIa,«Si  tjo^ 
ti,  m ;  In  Paila,  448 1  prolific  lendenoy  of 


fish  diet,  M.n.  ' 

pucbero,  149 ;  olla  podrid 


:e,  120 ;  ajlaco, 
,  149 ;  s&nooQhol 
]_:  omelet,  14^1 

1;  girUc.'sffis! 


IN  9.— DOMEBTIO  EmIIOSK 


;  grindLi^  ntaise,  89,  |  pargt 
ring,  619;    ot  raanas,  ["  Sec 


'AqnefluctB 

and  acequiaa,  Btl 

■b^mI 

oequeros,  601,  K 

Guaduas, 
Pedni,  601 

'o 

rrito.609i  C 

JX-"'- 

lee;  Blons 

a! 

■B,  131 1  of  wood,  131  i  teetfen 
:  tapIa3.1Bl;adobo,  181,  228 

tiled.  181 

uaduafl,  108 

cornatalto,  081 

nedge,  IIk: 

i! 

tell,  131;  i»K«,  92./ 606. 

.  487 ;  macb 

to,  IT,/.  70;pdi 

4SI;  ploi 

183,273;  soke 

12;  prodncte  of  caaeiDiE);  vheat,  138,406: 
gnadHHS,  t^B.  CUarimlnai,  4ST;  plowing, 
278;  can7iugeB3ie.4T4,81B;  di-awlnggnaduap. 
4T4 :.  nuking  dllcb,  IBl ;  getting  out  cacao,  88; 

HorUcuitore.'  Locke  DecesBon',  863;  gardeu 
at  FnesgasugS. 303 :  Bolliis,53E;  sehoDl-ystd, 
3TG;  Uctlegsrclen,  391)1  abandoned,  90.    Bcarc- 

(Hunting  and  fishing  in  {  26.) 

SlOTIOH  IL— PABTOBil.  OCOUPiTIO"!e. 

UoDtnm:  Sadde  424    Btnmps  1^/ 132  i  irith  aae,  428     ea^hig  42S    ii  p  e  yoke  !S9 

gMh,  424;    ccj  netis    iU      Budade  o    426  eethnglo  ee,  4  B  432    dilin    a  dro -e,  433 

breeehlng,  133,  /     3i     b   de,4*4     bate  jijenne  In  the  eyee.  ^3        k  ftpoe   429  4BB 

138,/182;  spnrB,eil    laio  4i5,/ Ul  k         4            unle    brandi  g    4So     Ex 

HoBBEBi  Throwing  the  iaso  4S6    cs  '                                    m  knga  ddary  nSO 

salt,  421:  lead!  g  him  off,  430    beak  'eded  698    e  a  gb      a^ 

ardflcial  pace.  m>    iomu  wel   brok  6       n    he  b  ood    K4 

]inkeyknonle^otladi«,899    com  d       d  g?   496     eto  en 

■■- -' 11,  mules  andoien  SO  e  a    ng  nCaaanara 

'      atsia  1 

4j5  4  4  4TB    Sheep  40 


breeding,  430 ;   padro  ea 
Muler^dng,  ^    bnrro  v>       ai^aa     ^ 
Cows:  Herding  4  T    calcblng  4^7 


Unwllliugn^ 
Tl,511,{'"-  ' 

Aurora,' 
makhK, 


ermilhL— PiiertB,B16;Cune,llS; 
;    Arroyo-hondo.  624.       St^ar- 


SOO;  (eiciae,4lf 
.M'-mlll :    Facaial 


69;  combe,  626 1  earthenware,  2^:  g1aEB.^i 
ron,  239 ;  cmde  qnininu,  260 ;  eulplmte  of 
,uinlne.286;  gnnpoivaer,  227. 


(ii,  129  ;    TequondMiii,  |  ni 


bogas,  56;  aeTvanta,63;  meala,  68.    Bnggage  passing  wama"  nests,  90. 

allowed,  66;   liinoceeBible,  55.    Starting,  41;  Booab;  Harilworlt,84;  ShouOng,32;  figlit- 

lying  by  at  night,  53, 71 ;  deU^,63;  aground,  ing.  80;  praying,  32i  frolicking,  86;  dela^ 

77;  paasenger  left,  6L  SS;  negotiiting,  73. 
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APPENDIX. 


needed,  121  i  load  wanied  to  Uie  FscJflc,  OiS. 

n^wMj,  IK,  122,  SSB,  B46,Ve,  eeil'rOBd 
orouniiihiU.kl!  ctom^  sC  the  top, m  2RS, 
BW:  nUlonal road, MT, SIB. 

(t^fteei-roiufe;  Too  good,  IM,  MB;  Wertem, 
IfiB;  Nortiiam.  MS;  Southarn,  Sfa;  oeWBBary 
CEJiJugBS  in  CubBBem,,  4S ; 
rneltas  de  la  TlreiDH,  ISI ! 


to  Bogoifi, 

Bllowed  wit- . 
Mide-roadSj 


S,  BGl  1  c 


enrUiqiiake,  SG 


roebaliulerii,  S4Bi  dorr' 

,«90;  BoM,  l«i;  njii 

DUTOW,  313,  499:    of    , 

,   guadua,  417^   "wood,  witJi 
uuwaaaroiji,  oil;  witli  zincToof,  345. 

FiBSiBS, 04 ;  vhopsTE,  S24i  delays, SlG,S2{li 
paBSBge  reAued,  8S2 ;  ^^gue  of  aAVJmmLng, 
ill:  oroBtiog  by  taigueros,  310 ;  HioSeco,  342. 
Beasts  of  Bcsden  :  CompariBon  of  horses, 
tonleB,  and  bulls,  HOii  kicking,  152;  pay  of 

Fact-eaJile,  45 1  rude  eaddle,  85!  (Ibr  aad- 


Oi  gtlapaeo,  4SS;  loAdtag  mnlee,  1E>: 
tei^o,  4D ;  carga,  4B ;  Bobrecarga,  01. 

-  "      Tounies-  Fastlne,  43, 

3dliigoncsne,4'I0i  on 
ig,  •eSi  pasture,  3^; 
„  _.  ....  . .  fondng  up  the  road,  462;  water- 
Ins.  12S;  word  to  stop,  12». 

Midlta;  HowemanBhip,  SSS;  iroinen  riding 
iiitiide,  1»1 ;  dlKxeUou  allowed  to  mule,  102 ; 
■       ■  a  ]iorB*ba«k,!flll  arhaiisted  horra. 

Lg  your  pony,  asa ;  c 


0,182. 


mitbDUt 


is  CiEHiEBB:  Cargneioa,  Bl 
1,  /.  292i  of  men,  mi,  f.  304; 


TaiYEUso  Est 
A;  Iward';  Ban 


luilla,  Z6  I  Bogota,  isT  \ 
^apolma,  346  ;  Juntas, 


,  -, __.i;  Ibagufi,  B26;  BarrMquHla 

Honda. 97;  Aijona,  4S;  Guaduas,  IOC 
istancea  on  roads,  67B;  legua,  47. 
lasports,  SO. 


hDdega,  n ;  tiodeguero,  02. 


MiBKETS :  Bagoti,  17 


TsKBITOBIAL  DlYISIOBIS  SI 

nqula  (Lbollalied),  SI:'  vice 


259;  neakne 
334;  joint  se 


GouEimAsfmEa:  Jnllan 
X  (Leal,'%2t  Emlgdlo  h 


.  250;   Obeldia, 
I  Pedro  GnMor- 


M-tTIOoa :  Colonel  Ai 
let  and  lilBCorlau,  COt 
1  of  Pandi,  SIO. 


IS  17.— PoLmoai  PiniiB 


For  names  of  pE«aIdent»  sni  otber  n 


rtano  Ospina,  192,  /.  193  i  Julio  Arbo- 
" ---no  Paris,  260  i  Jose  Maria  Par- 
la,  114 ;  earou,  SBD 1  Quesedo,  249  I  Ulauel 
CUdas,  C>26:  Dr.  Hoyos,  204;  Sodedad  del 
!<ino-IKiH,  1^3 ;  Boeledad  FUotemioa,  ESS;  on- 
^vnlonaft1iepoor,e2S:  (for  Jesnits.Beef  2W. 
"li  Asnero,  SOS;  Diego 


leda,e^;> 


ez,  E03;  Cfirdova,  Ma;  Escnela  Republi- 
iLeoTis:  MuriUo  BCl ;  Galindo,  E&7;  So- 


f  Ocafia,  2DT;  disruption  oi 
mirages  in  tbe  Ganta,  527 
■ed,  MO :  future  prnspeclH,  5 


K  18.— Tmabohv  DEfAir 


SECBitMn :  JoBi;  Maria  Ha 
'  Ectebctb!  Small,  25S:  deb 
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■rnngglliK,  es.  3Vania  duUes :  peaje,  50,  ST3 ; 
ptisije,  BO,  94;  pontnjigo,  99;  on  airup,  341. 
AInlula,  259;  stamp  -  tu,  1268.    MatapaSeg: 


..    ,  B8 :  spMtti,  lie ;  ooniiaot  ammlioa,  83    , 

tobacco,  W;  provlndsl  tax  on,  S3S.     Tithes 

and  fiiet-fmlla,  9S9. 

Uau^  2SQ ;  Bates,  Wl ;  printed  moHtlaT  free, 


lounted,  35.    CImeciiA,  25 


LeBtrepo,lGl;  coina,119^ 


IM:  Yelverton  P.  King,  166;  Jsmea  8.  Breene, 
1ST.    Consnls,  44,  511;  Bamon  S&nchez.  48;    : 
JoliaA.Bsimst,140;Mr.Byrue<EDglUli),511.    j 


unlfoni^ty  of  coinage,  Ki». 

.FOKETSN  RELCTIOSB, 

Freuch,  166;  Tonezuelaa,  163;  Legate  of  ihe 
mt.    Pods.  163.    Non-intorcontse  with  Spula,  163. 
aon,  les ;  privileges  of  aliens, 


A  fallnre.  6GT.  I     Btrracica,  m 

'T  FoBOa :  HostHliy  to,  658  i  im-    ufactoiy,  23T. 
lOS;  Boliiera,  821,/.  228;  BtaUire,        Metbod  of  making 
us,/.  M8i  niorala,22I;  camp  fol-        Gobeoiadoraaotai 
nashing  clothes,  SiT.  I      Boldlers  ai  guaids 


tered,  408;  compulBoiy  juid  gratuitous  dofBoae, 
407;  Ignorantjudgea,  100,441;  jury,  407:  civil 
nroDedurc,  40S;  imprlaonmenlj  for  dsbt,  S71. 
Slenatnre.  826. 
Phkobs:  Niimbec,  812;  traliajos  foraados, 

MS ;  at  Toche,  860 ;  at  Bogotf|^4 !  preslaailo 
at  large,  369.  iVoufnctnt  prisons:  BBrranq.uil- 
la,  38;  BqeoM,  2S4i  Ihagnl  ^8.  Ctmtojidl: 
Fna^fasu^,  299;  Tocalma,  843:  Uesa,  340 1 


jmuanageable  pi 


. — GOvmtKlIEBT  DlFAGTMENI— HoepIT^S,  DlSBJlSES,  Sn 


Hosplclo,  162 :  fouodllDg  vhoel,  162, 

»alde^  281;   Elttghome,  303:   Quiote 

Apotbecaties,  93b';  weights,  234, 486. 

DlBeasBS:  Inaudtv  rare,  238:  deal 

100,  822;  goilro,  116,/.  350:  cured  bj 


Beotiok  2a— Gi 
SiMDOUi :  Sexes  Beparatsd  by  law,  82 ;  Lan- 
oasl«daii  systcin,  88.  I^wtary  boytf  schoolfi : 
B&banllla,  32 ;  Bu-ranquUls.  86 1  Villeta,  123 ; 
Bogota,  263:  on  Sundav,  lOB:  Gerrito,  607; 
F^lm,  613  ;  Mesa,  860 1  at  sunilse,  450. 
Primary girW  schools;  Gnadnaa,  lOG;  Bogcti, 
2SS:  Ibagn^  328  ;  Cart^o,  87G  :  Csli,  61a. 
Select  WjboDlB:  Small,  86:  Golsduas,  106;  Bol- 

Golesum:  Roaarlo,26S:  LaUenwd,1te2:  Bs- 
aiidtD  Santo,  163;  of  Ssntsodei^B  vidov,  162; 
Iba^^  823 ;  Oall,  613.  Laboatoiy  at  Bogotl, 
263;  FiafeB8orIiBwr,263;  aamluario  Condllai, 
MT :  Ools^  Mjlitat,  683 ;  Profesaot  Bessercn, 
268;  Ob«rratiU7,64;  Cildu,  260;  Mntila,S!16. 

SCEOOL-BOomandBpparatas:  Secured  to  llie 
school.  BIS;  alphabet  irbeeL  36.  Jteodjng- 
eooj»:  Kons  fti  olasBes,  S2T:  Dnsoltable, 827, 
378,472;  Cartilla, 472;  CStolCBi*: 471  .drSfi- 
Bwlic,'  Straoge  books, 827;  Palmira,  613;  Mesa, 
i»a  OiIouiMe,  518.  Lorfc,  803.  Gtogra^m : 
lenoranoe  of;  m :  put  after  mathemaUcs,  397. 
fvnj'^  taught,  827;  calecblsms.  32T ;  hymn- 
book,  618:  oars  of  to(r  '-  ——  """ 


remedy,  i66:  carate,  Wl;  El  giUco, 


LXBGnJlQEB :  Latin,  B17 ;  Bniliontf 
aDks,617:  <lTeek,2(IB;  llcbKnv,28S;  Fi 
31;  EiullBh,2e3L  ^aidahammmar:  C 
J>iLoffBndF.101,a68;  pBcd[«,S13. 


BcokB:  Semaoario,  26* ;  Bonaaaingaun  apa- 
^^H,  108;  General  Acoela'a  works,  lOS;  3am. 
Tier's  Apnntandenlot,  507:  Bssliepo's  Histcry, 
161 :  Bentham,  908 :  Coltncna  Espabola,  404 ; 
nqnllla  Allaga,  474 ;  Pope's  £?sa;  Id  English, 
288 ;  Freneh  novels,  831. 

■    "■  -'  Bogota,  If-  "'  - 


t,  3fil: 


LL.D.'s 


imbitlcu 


s;  Cabal,  5 


Izaldcas 


ToU- 


:  TerslficiUon  ejay,  1 


Chorograpbio  c. 


173 ;  Colonel  Ci- 
na,  204;  Mauncl 


,y  Google 
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